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ADVERTISEMENT   TO   THE   PRESENT  EDITION. 


-♦♦- 


The  Introduction  to  the  first  edition  of  this  volume  in- 
cluded an  account  of  the  Text  in  the  various  editions  of  Sir 
Thomas  Malory's  *  Morte  Darthur/  and  an  attempt  to  estimate 
the  character  and  worth  of  his  book.  The  publication  of  Dr. 
Sommer*s  edition  of  the  Text  and  Prolegomena,  demands 
that  I  should  complete  my  bibliography  by  an  account  of  this 
important  work;  and  it  enables  me,  by  help  of  this  learned 
writer's  new  information,  to  confirm,  while  enlarging,  my 
former  criticism.  I  have,  therefore,  revised  and  re-written  the 
two  first  sections  of  the  Introduction.  The  Essay  on  Chivalry 
remains,  but  for  a  few  verbal  changes,  as  it  was  first  printed. 

Sutton  Court, 

November y  189 1. 
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INTRODUCTION, 
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§  I.  The  Authorship  and  Matter  of  the  Book. 

Origin  of  the  Book. 

We  owe  this  our  English  Epic  of  Le  Morte  Darthnr  to  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  and 
to  William  Cazton  the  first  English  printer.  Caxton's  Preface  shows  (what  indeed 
would  have  been  certain  from  his  appeal  to  the  'Knights  of  England '  at  the  end 
of  *  The  Order  of  Chivalry ')  that  however  strongly  he,  *  William  Caxton,  simple 
person/  may  have  been  urged  to  undertake  the  work  by  '  divers  gentlemen  of  this 
realm  of  England/  he  was  not  less  moved  by  his  own  love  and  reverence  for  *  the 
noble  acts  of  chivalry/  and  his  deep  sense  of  his  duty  and  responsibility  in  printing 
what'  he  believed  would  be  for  the  instruction  and  profit  of  his  readers,  '  of  what- 
ever estate  or  degree.'  But  to  Sir  Thomas  Malory  he  gives  all  the  honour  of 
having  provided  him  with  the  copy  which  he  printed.  And  ever  since,  for  more 
than  four  hundred  years,  successive  generations  have  approved  the  fitness  of 
Caxton's  choice.  For  it  is  Malory's  book,  and  not  the  older  forms  of  King 
Arthur's  story  which  we  still  read  for  enjoyment,  and  for  the  illustration  of  which 
scholars  edit  those  earlier  books.  Only  a  true  poem,  the  offspring  of  genius,  could 
have  so  held,  and  be  still  holding  its  ground,  age  after  age.  It  may  be  said  that  it 
is  chiefly  with  boys,  and  with  men  who  have  formed  the  taste  by  their  boyish  read- 
ing, that  the  book  is  so  popular.  But  is  not  this  so  with  the  Iliad  too  ?  Men  of 
mature  intellect  and  taste  read  and  re-read  the  Iliad  with  ever  new  discoveries, 
appreciation,  and  enjoyment ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  are  many,  or 
even  any,  of  them  who  did  not  begin  those  studies  at  school,  and  learn  to  love  Homer 
before  they  knew  that  he  was  worthy  of  their  love.  And  they  who  have  given 
most  of  such  reading,  in  youth  and  in  manhood,  to  Maloiy's  Morte  Darthur  will 
be  the  most  able  and  ready  to  recognise  its  claim  to  the  character  of  an  Epic 
poem. 

Malory  a  Poet. 

Malory  wrote  in  prose,  but  he  had  'the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine'  of  the 

poet,  though  '  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse ' ;  and,  great  as  that  want  is, 

we  may  apply  Milton's  test  of '  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate,'  and  we  shall  find 

^  no  right  to  these  names  more  real  than  is  Malory's.     Every  incident,  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  every  event,  is '  simple/  that  is  to  say,  complete  in  itself,  while  making 
a  part  of  the  whole  story.  The  story  is  '  sensuons,*  like  that  of  Homer,  and 
as  every  true  poem  mnst  be,  it  is  a  living  succession  of  concrete  images  and 
pictures,  not  of  abstractions  or  generalized  argnments  and  reasonings.  These  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  book,  from  its  opening  story  of  Igraine,  which  '  befell  in 
the  days  of  Uther  Pendragon,*  down  to  the  death  of  the  last  four  remaining  knights 
who  '  went  into  the  Holy  Land,  there  as  Jesns  Christ  was  qnick  and  dead,'  and 
there  '  did  many  battles  upon  the  miscreants  or  Turks,  and  there  they  died  on 
a  Good  Friday  for  God's  sake.'  And  for  '  passion,'  for  that  emotion  which  the 
poet  first  feels  in  a  special  manner,  and  then  awakens  in  his  hearers,  though  they 
could  not  have  originated  it  in  themselves,  with  the  adventures  of  the  Round 
Table  and  the  San  Greal,  or  the  deaths  of  Arthur,  of  Guenever,  and  of  Launcelot, 
we  may  compare  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  its  cause  and  its  consequences,  or  the 
leave*taking  of  Hector  and  Andromache.  It  would,  indeed,  be  hard  to  find  any- 
where a  pathos  greater  than  that  of  Malory's  description  of  the  death  or  '  passing ' 
of  Arthur,  the  penitence  of  Guenever,  and  her  parting  with  Launcelot,  or  the 
lament  of  Launcelot  over  the  King  and  Queen,  and  of  Sir  Ector  over  Launcelot 
himself.  The  first  is  too  long  to  quote,  but  I  may  say  that  Malory  has  re-cast  the 
old  story,  and  all  the  poetry  is  his  own.     I  give  the  two  last : — 

'  Truly,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  trust  I  do  not  displease  God,  for  He  knoweth  mine 
intent,  for  my  sorrow  was  not,  nor  is  not,  for  any  rejoicing  of  sin,  but  my  sorrow 
may  never  have  end.  For  when  I  remember  of  her  beauty,  and  of  her  noblesse, 
that  was  both  with  her  king  and  with  her;  so  when  I  saw  his  corpse  and  her 
corpse  so  lie  together,  truly  mine  heart  would  not  serve  to  sustain  my  careful  body. 
Also  when  I  remember  me,  how  by  my  default,  mine  orgule,  and  my  pride,  that  they 
were  both  laid  full  low,  that  were  peerless  that  ever  was  living  of  christian  people, 
wit  you  well,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  this  remembered,  of  their  kindness  and  mine 
unkindness,  sank  so  to  my  heart,  that  I  might  not  sustain  myself.' 

And  again : — 

*  Ah,  Launcelot,  he  said,  thou  were  head  of  all  christian  knights ;  and  now 
I  dare  say,  said  Sir  Ector,  thou  Sir  Launcelot,  there  thou  liest,  that  thou  were  never 
matched  of  earthly  knight's  hand ;  and  thou  were  the  courtiest  knight  that  ever 
bare  shield ;  and  thou  were  the  truest  friend  to  thy  lover  that  ever  bestrode  horse ; 
and  thou  were  the  truest  lover  of  a  sinful  man  that  ever  loved  woman ;  and  thou 
were  the  kindest  man  that  ever  strake  with  sword ;  and  thou  were  the  goodliest 
person  ever  came  among  press  of  knights ;  and  thou  was  the  meekest  man  and  the 
gentlest  that  ever  ate  in  hall  among  ladies ;  and  thou  were  the  sternest  knight  to 
thy  mortal  foe  that  ever  put  spear  in  the  rest  *.' 

^  'A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lance, 
A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court.' 

First  part  of  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 
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The  former  passage  is  all  Malory's  own  :  the  heauty  of  the  latter  is  enhanced,  if 
we  set  by  its  side  the  old  version  which  he  follows : — 

'  Alas,  sir  [said]  Bors,  that  I  was  bom. 
That  ever  I  should  see  this  indeed, 
The  beste  knight  his  life  hath  lorn, 
That  ever  in  stoure  [fight]  bestrode  a  steed, 
Jesu,  that  crowned  was  with  thorn. 
In  heaven  his  soul  foster  and  feed^/ 

Humoor  is  akin  to  passion ;  and  it  may  not  be  ont  of  place  to  notice  here 
Malory's  vein  of  hmnonr,  as  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  way  in  which  he  tells  the 
adventu^s  of  La  Cote  Male  Taile,  and  of  Beanmains ;  the  pranks  of  the  braver 
knights  with  Dinadan  and  Dagonet ;  the  story  of  Arthur's  wedding  feast,  when 
a  lady  who  '  cried  and  made  great  dole,'  was  forcibly  carried  out  of  the  hall  by 
a  strange  knight,  and  Arthur '  was  glad,  for  she  made  such  a  noise,'  and  was  there- 
upon rebuked  by  Merlin  for  thinking  so  lightly  of  his  royal  and  knightly  duties  ; 
or  that  of  the  usurper  Mordred  and  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  when  after  each 
had  defied  the  other,  the  bishop  '  did  the  curse  in  the  most  orgulous  wise  that 
might  be  done,*  and  then  retired  to  live  *  in  poverty  and  holy  prayers,  for  well  he 
understood  that  mischievous  war  was  at  hand.' 

The  Book  Epic  in  plan. 

In  the  Drama  the  action  is  present,  actually  unwinding  itself  and  going  on  before 
our  eyes.  The  Epic  is  the  story  of  the  past,  a  cycle  of  events  completed,  while 
through  the  one  and  the  other  may  be  traced  a  thread  of  destiny  and  providence, 
leading  either  to  a  happy  triumph  over  circumstances,  or  to  a  tragic  doom,  which, 
too,  is  in  the  end,  a  triumph  also.  Thomas  Hughes,  the  early  Elizabethan 
dramatist,  in  his  '  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,'  concentrated  and  deepened  the  horror  of 
such  a  tragedy  by  transferring  the  guilt  of  Launcelot  to  Mordred  the  son  of  Arthur 
and  his  unknown  sister.  He  would  better  have  recognised  and  followed  the  finer 
art  of  Malory.  For  though  the  motive  of  Malory's  epic  is  less  gross  and 
exaggerated  than  that  of  Hughes's  drama,  the  thread  of  guilt  and  doom  which  runs 
from  first  to  last  through  the  former  is  not  less  real  than  in  the  latter.  The  crime  of 
Uther  Pendragon,  with  which  the  story  opens,  leads  to  the  concealment  of  Arthur's 
parentage  from  himself,  and  this  to  his  illicit  love  for  her  whom  he  does  not  know 
to  be  his  sister,  and  so  to  the  birth  of  Mordred.  Then  comes  the  prophetic 
doom  : — *  Ye  have  done  of  late  a  thing  that  God  is  displeased  with  you :  and  your 
sister  shall  have  a  child  that  shall  destroy  you  and  all  the  knights  of  your  realm.' 
Arthur  tries  in  vain  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  this  doom  by  the  only  cruel  deed 
of  his  life  :  and  then — ^after  another  warning  of  the  woe  which  his  marriage  with 

^  Lt  Morte  DartkuTf  edited  from  the  Harleian  MS.  225a,  in  the  British  Museum, 
by  F.  T.  Furnivall,  1864. 
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Gainerere  will  bring  on  him,  through  her  guilty  love  for  Launcelot — these  germs  of 
tragic  destiny  remain  hidden  through  long  years  of  prosperity.  Arthur,  aided  by 
his  fellowship  of  the  Round  Table,  reduces  universal  anarchy  into  order :  and  not 
only  '  gets  into  his  hand '  all  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  but  by  his  march  to 
Rome  makes  himself  emperor,  and  the  head  of  all  the  kingdoms  as  well  as  of  all 
the  chivalry  of  Christendom.  Still  the  fame  and  the  honour  of  the  king  and  his 
knights  of  the  Round  Table  open  continually  into  new  and  brighter  forms, 
which  seem  above  the  reach  of  any  adverse  fate,  till  the  coming  of  the  Sancgreal, 
into  the  quest  of  which  all  the  knights  enter  with  that  self-reliance  which 
had  become  them  so  well  in  the  field  of  worldly  chivalry,  but  which  would 
be  of  no  avail  now.  They  are  now  to  be  tried  by  other  tests  than  those  by 
which  they  had  been  proved  as  'earthly  knights  and  lovers,*  tests  which  even 
Launcelot,  Ector  de  Maris,  Gawaine,  and  the  other  chiefest  of  the  fellowship 
could  not  stand.  The  quest  is  achieved  by  the  holy  knights  alone :  two  depart 
from  this  life  to  a  higher,  while  Sir  Bors,  not  quite  spotless,  yet  forgiven  and 
sanctified,  the  link  between  the  earthly  and  the  spiritual  worlds,  returns  to  aid 
in  restoring  the  glory  of  the  feasts  and  tournaments  at  Camelot  and  Westminster. 
But  the  curse  is  at  work :  the  severance  between  good  and  evil  which  had  been 
declared  through  the  Sancgreal  cannot  be  closed  again ;  and  the  tragic  end  comes 
on,  in  spite  of  the  efforts — touching  from  their  very  weakness — of  Arthur  and 
Launcelot  to  avert  the  woe,  the  one  by  vainly  trying  to  resist  temptation,  the  other 
by  refusing  to  believe  evil  of  his  wife  and  his  dearest  friend.  The  black  clouds  open 
for  a  moment  as  the  sun  goes  down ;  and  we  see  Arthur  in  the  barge  which 
bears  him  to  the  Holy  Isle ;  Guenever,  the  nun  of  Almesbury,  living  in  fastings 
prayers,  and  almsdeeds;  and  Launcelot  with  his  fellowship,  once  knights  but 
now  hermit-priests,  *  doing  bodily  all  manner  of  service.* 

Nor  are  the  marks  of  harmony  and  unity  less  plain  in  the  several  characters 
than  in  the  events  of  the  story.  Arthur  is  a  true  knight,  sharing  the  characteristics 
of  his  nobler  knights,  yet  he  differs  from  them  all  in  showing  also  that  he  is, 
and  feels  himself  to  be,  a  king ;  as  when — with  an  imperiousness  which  reminds 
us  of  Froissart's  story  of  Edward  III  refusing  to  listen  to  Sir  Walter  of  Manny's 
remonstrances  on  behalf  of  the  burgesses  of  Calais — he  tells  Sir  Launcelot  that  he 
'  takes  no  force  whom  he  grieves,*  or  insists  on  his  entering  the  lists  against  a  tired 
knight  whom  he  is  not  willing  to  see  victorious  over  the  whole  field  ;  or  as  when  he 
sadly  regrets  that  he  cannot  do  battle  for  his  wife,  though  he  believes  her  innocent, 
but  must  be  a  rightful  judge  according  to  the  laws.  There  are  many  others  of  the 
Round  Table  who  are  *  very  perfect  gentle  knights,'  yet  we  feel  that  Launcelot 
stands  distinct  among  them  all  in  the  pre-eminence  of  his  knightliness,  notwith- 
standing his  one  great  sin.  Thus,  to  take  one  of  many  instances,  who  but 
Launcelot  would  have  borne  the  taunts  and  the  violence  of  Gawaine  with  his 
humble  patience  and  ever-renewed  efforts  for  a  reconciliation,  when  he  was  leaving 
the  realm,  and  when  he  was  besieged  in  Joyous  Gard.    Modern  critics  of  great 
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name  agree  in  censuring  Sir  Thomas  Malory  for  departing  from  the  old  authorities 
'  who  represented  Gawaine  as  the  very  counterpart  of  Lanncelot  in  knightly  cha- 
racter :  bnt  I  rather  see  a  proof  of  Malory's  art  in  giving  us  a  new  Gawaine  with 
a  strongly  individual  character  of  his  own.  Gawaine's  regard  for  his  mother's 
honour,  his  passion  for  Ettard,  and  his  affection  for  his  brothers,  are  fierce 
impulses  driving  him  to  unknightly  and  unworthy  deeds,  yet  he  is  &r  from  being 
represented  as  a  mere  savage.  If  Malory  depicts  him  thirsting  to  revenge  upon 
Launcelot  the  unintentional  killing  of  Gaheris  and  Gareth,  he  depicts  also  his  long 
previous  affection  for  Launcelot  and  his  opposition  to  the  hostility  of  his  other 
brother,  Mordred,  against  him ;  his  devotion  to  his  unde  Arthur;  his  hearty  re- 
pentance towards  Launcelot  at  the  last ;  and  his  entreaty  that  he  would  '  see  his 
tomb,  and  pray  some  prayer  more  or  less  for  his  soul.'  Nor  must  we  forget  that 
it  was  by  the  prayer  of  those  ladies  for  whom  Gawaine  had '  done  battle  in  a  right- 
wise  quarrel,'  that  his  ghost  was  permitted  to  give  Arthur  a  last  warning.  Distinct 
again  firom  the  character  of  this  fierce  knight  is  that  of  the  Saracen  Palamides, 
whose  unquestionable  courage  and  skill  in  deeds  of  chivalry  also  want — though 
in  another  way  than  Gawaine's — the  gentleness,  the  meekness,  and  the  delicate 
sense  of  honour  of  the  Christian  knight.  Sir  Dinadan  again,  who  can  give  and 
take  hard  knocks  if  need  be,  though  he  has  no  great  bodily  strength,  and  who  is 
always  bantering  the  good  knights  who  know  and  esteem  him  with  his  humorous 
protests  against  love  and  arms,  is  a  distinctly  drawn  character.  So  is  Merlin, 
half  Christian,  half  magician,  but  always  with  dog-like  loyalty  to  the  house  of 
Uther  Pendragon.  So  is  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  who  appears  at  intervals  in 
the  story.  So  are  many  others  whose  names  I  might  recite.  The  dignity  of 
queen  Guenever  towards  her  husband  and  her  court  is  not  less  marked  than  her 
guilty  passion  for  Launcelot,  and  the  unreasoning  jealousy  it  excites  in  her.  T^e 
wife-like  simplicity  of  Igraine,  the  self-surrender  beyond  all  limit,  though  firom 
different  impulses,  of  the  two  Elaines,  the  pertness  of  the  damsel  Linet,  and  the 
piety  and  self-sacrifice  of  Sir  Percivale's  sister,  will  occur  to  the  reader  among  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  different  ladies  and  damsels  who  live  and  move, 
each  in  her  own  proper  form,  in  the  story.  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  as  we  know,  found 
many  of  these  men  and  women  already  existing  in  the  old  romances  as  he  repre- 
sents them  to  us;  but  we  may  believe  that  those  earlier  books  were  to  him 
something  of  what  the  pages  of  Plutarch  and  Holinshed  were  to  Shakespeare. 

Malory's  use  of  the  Old  Romances. 

It  has  been  too  commonly  assumed  that,  because  Caxton  says  that  Sir  Thomas 
Malory  took  his  work  '  out  of  certain  books  of  French  and  reduced  it  into  English,' 
he  was  a  mere  compiler  and  translator.  But  the  book  itself  shows  that  he  was  its 
author — its  *  maker,'  as  he  would  have  called  it.  Notwithstanding  his  occasionally 
inartificial  manner  of  connecting  the  materials  drawn  firom  the  old  romances,  there 
is  an  epic  unity  and  harmony,  '  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,'  which,  if  they 
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have  come  by  chance  and  not  of  design,  have  come  by  that  chance  which  only 
be£eJls  an  Homeric  or  a  Shakespeare-like  man.  If  more  instances  and  proofs  are  ' 
needed  than  have  been  aheady  given,  let  us  torn  to  the  opening  chapters  of  the 
book.  If  we  compare  these  with  the  old  romances  which  supplied  the  materials 
for  them,  we  see  at  once  how  Malory  has  converted  prose  into  poetry,  giving  life 
and  beauty  to  the  clods  of  earth,  and  transmuting  by  his  art  the  legends  which  he 
yet  faithfully  preserves.  For  the  long  and  repulsive  narrative  of  Merlin^s  origin^  he 
substitutes  a  slight  allusion  to  it :  without  disguising  what  he  probably  believed  to 
be  at  least  an  half  historical  record  of  Arthur's  birth,  he  gives  a  grace  and  dignity 
to  the  story  by  the  charms  of  the  mother's  character,  the  finer  touches  of  which  are 
wanting  in  the  original :  and  so  through  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  stoiy. 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  I  ventured  to  assert  Malory's  claim  to  epic  genius : 
and  now  this  claim  may  be  farther  tested,  and  as  I  think,  established,  by  help  of  the 
learned  researches  of  Dr.  Sommer.  Of  these  I  shall  state  some  details,  in  speaking 
of  the  text  and  its  several  editions,  here  giving  the  result  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the 
present  point.  We  may  now  see  how  Malory's  '  Morte  Darthur'  was  fused  into 
its  actual  form  out  of  crude  materials  of  ten  times  its  bulk,  and  that  while  he  often 
translated  or  transcribed  the  French  or  English  romances  as  they  lay  before  him, 
on  the  other  hand  he  not  only  re-wrote,  in  order  to  bring  into  its  present  shape  the 
whole  story,  but  also  varied  both  the  order  and  the  substance  of  the  incidents  that 
so  he  might  give  them  that  epic  character,  and  that  beauty  in  the  details,  which 
his  book  shows  throughout.  Malory  was  no  doubt  a  'finder'  as  well  as  a  'maker,' 
but  so,  I  repeat,  was  Shakespeare,  and  so  was  every  other  great  poet.  But  the  quany 
and  the  building  are  not  the  same  thing,  though  the  one  supplies  the  rough  stones 
with  which  the  other  is  raised  up.  We  see  that  there  is  much  that  is  rude  and 
inartificial  in  Malory's  art.  He  has  built  a  great,  rambling,  mediaeval  castle,  the 
walls  of  which  enclose  rude  and  even  ruinous  work  of  earlier  times,  and  not  a  Greek 
Parthenon  nor  even  an  Italian  palace  of  the  Renaissance.  Still,  it  is  a  grand  pile, 
and  tells  everywhere  of  the  genius  of  its  builder.  And  I  ask,  as  Carlyle  once  asked 
me,  Who  built  St.  Paul's?  Was  it  Wren,  or  the  hodman  who  carried  up  the 
bricks  ?  But  while  supporting  my  conclusions  as  to  Malory's  art  by  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Sommer's  facts,  it  is  right  to  add  that  the  conclusions  are  my  own  rather 
than  those  of  this  learned  critic.  His  estimate  of  Malory's  genius  in  the  choice 
and  treatment  of  his  materials  falls  far  short  of  mine :  and  I  can  believe  that  Malory 
may  have  judged  rightly,  for  his  own  purpose,  when  he  did  not  take  that  form  of 
a  legend  which  was  in  itself  the  most  beautiful. 

Malory's  History  and  Geography. 

The  most  recent  critics  are  disposed  to  prefer  Hume's  and  Gibbon's  belief  to 
Milton's  scepticism  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  Arthur.    But  upon  this  question 

^  The  council  of  devils  seems  to  have  suggested  that  in  Paradise  Lost, 
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I  do  not  enter.  Malory's  historical  chapters,  as  they  may  be  called,  seem  to 
be  mainly  taken  from  the  Historia  BrUhonum  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  though 
much  of  them  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  romances^.  The  details  of  Arthur's 
march  to  Rome  are  so  accurate  that  I  think  that  Malory  may  have  had  actual 
knowledge  of  the  road,  which  indeed  must  have  been  familiar  to  many  men — 
soldiers,  priests,  and  merchants — in  the  days  of  Edward  IV.  But  of  the  rest  of 
the  history  and  the  geography  of  the  book  before  us  we  can  only  say  that  they 
are  something 

*  Apart  from  place,  withholding  time, 
But  flattering  the  golden  prime' 

of  the  great  hero  of  English  romance.  We  cannot  bring  within  any  limits  of 
history  the  events  which  here  succeed  each  other,  when  the  I^ords  and  Commons 
of  England,  after  the  death  of  King  Uther  at  St.  Alban's,  assembled  at  the 
greatest  church  of  London,  guided  by  the  joint  policy  of  the  magician  Merlin  and 
the  Christian  bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  elected  Arthur  to  the  throne ;  when 
Arthur  made  Carlion,  or  Camelot,  or  both,  his  head-quarters  in  a  war  against 
Cornwall,  Wales,  and  the  North,  in  which  he  was  victorious  by  help  of  the 
king  of  France ;  when  he  met  the  demand  for  tribute  by  the  Roman  emperor 
Lucius  with  a  counter-claim  to  the  empire  for  himself  as  the  real  representative  of 
Constantine,  held  a  parliament  at  York  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements, 
crossed  the  sea  from  Sandwich  to  Barflete  in  Flanders,  met  the  united  forces  of 
the  Romans  and  Saracens  in  Burgundy,  slew  the  emperor  in  a  great  battle, 
together  with  his  allies,  the  Sowdan  of  Syria,  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  king  of 
Ethiopia,  sent  their  bodies  to  the  Senate  and  Podest^  of  Rome  as  the  only  tribute 
he  would  pay,  and  then  followed  over  the  mountains  through  Lombardy  and 
Tuscany  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crovmed  emperor  by  the  Pope,  *  sojourned  there 
a  time,  established  all  his  lands  from  Rome  unto  France,  and  gave  lands  and  realms 
unto  his  servants  and  knights,'  and  so  returned  home  to  England,  where  he 
seems  thenceforth  to  have  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  duties  as  the  head  of 
Christian  knighthood. 

With  the  exception  just  mentioned,  the  geography  is  fanciful  enough;  and 
we  need  the  magic  of  Merlin,  or  of  some  conjuror-poet  like  him  of  Horace, 
to  set  us  with  the  required  disregard  of  time  successively  in  Carleon,  Carlisle, 
Winchester,  London,  St.  Alban's,  and  Camelot.  The  story  opens  within  a 
night's  ride  of  the  castle  of  Tintagil.  Thence  we  pass  to  St.  Alban's,  to  Lon- 
don, and  to  Carlion.  This  last  is,  no  doubt,  Caerleon-upon-Usk ;  but  it  seems 
through  this,  as  in  other  romances,  to  be  interchangeable  in  the  author's  mind 
with  Carlisle,  or  (as  written  in  its  Anglo-Norman  form)  Cardoile,  which  latter  in 

^  Geoflfrey    of    Monmouth    afterwards       tongue  his  Historiae  BrUhonum  early  in 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  wrote,  or  as  he  tells       the  lath  century. 
OS,  translated  from  a  work  in  the  British 
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the  Histoiy  of  Merlin  is  said  to  be  in  Wales,  while  elsewhere  Wales  and  Cumber- 
land are  confoimded  in  like  manner.  So  of  Camelot,  where  Arthur  chiefljr  held 
his  conrt,  Caxton  in  his  Preface  speaks  as  though  it  were  in  Wales,  probably 
meaning  Caerleon,  where  the  Roman  amphitheatre  is  still  called  Arthur's  Ronnd 
Table.  Malory  himself,  though  at  page  49  he  seems  to  connect  Camelot  with 
Avelion,  or  Glastonbury,  yet  &rther  on,  page  63,  says  that  Camelot  is  Winchester, 
where,  too,  there  is  a  Round  Table,  mentioned  by  Caxton,  and  still  to  be  seen, — 
an  oaken  board  with  the  knights*  names  on  it  And  yet  at  the  time  these 
authorities  wrote  Camelot  itself  existed  in  Somersetshire  with  its  proper  name,  and 
with  all  the  remains  of  an  important  town  and  fortress,  and,  doubtless,  the 
traditions  of  Arthur  which  Leland  found  there,  and  which  in  great  part  at  least 
remain  to  this  day.  Leland  calls  it  Camallate  or  Camalat,  '  sometime  a  famous 
town  or  castle,  upon  a  very  torre  or  hill,  wonderfully  enstrengthened  of  nature  */ 
Four  ditches  and  as  many  walls  surrounded  a  central  space  of  about  thirty  acres 
where  foundations  and  remains  of  walls  might  be  seen,  and  whence  Roman  pave- 
maits,  urns,  coins,  and  other  relics  have  been  found  up  to  the  present  time.  I  find 
it  called  the  Castle  of  Camellek  in  maps  of  the  dates  of  1575  and  1610,  and  in 
that  of  the  1 727  edition  of  Camden*s  Magna  Britannica,  the  text  of  which  says  '  the 
inhabitants  call  it  King  Arthur's  Palace.'  But  soon  after  that  date  a  learned 
antiquarian'  writes  that  the  name  had  been  superseded  by  that  of  Cadbury  Castle, 
which  trilingual  appellation  may  seem  to  indicate  the  Roman,  British,  and  Saxon 
possessors  by  whom  it  was  probably  held  in  succession.  The  neighbouring 
villages  which,  according  to  Leland,  bore  '  the  name  of  Camalat  with  an  addition, 
as  Queen-Camel,'  still  exist  as  Queen-Camel,  or  East  Camel,  and  West  Camel, 
and  near  by  runs  the  river  Camel,  crossed  by  Arthur's  Bridge.  Arthur's  well  still 
springs  from  the  hill  side ;  and  if  Arthur's  Hunting  Causeway  in  the  field  below, 
Arthur's  Round  Table  and  Arthur's  Palace  within  the  camp,  cannot  still,  as  of  old, 
be  pointed  out  to  the  visitor,  the  peasant  girl  will  still  tell  him  that  within  that 
charmed  circle  they  who  look  may  see  through  golden  gates  a  king  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  his  court    Drayton  describes  the  river  Ivel  in  Somersetshire  as 

'  The  nearest  neighbouring  flood  to  Arthur's  ancient  seat. 
Which  made  the  Britaines  name  thro'  all  the  world  so  great. 
Like  Camelot  what  place  was  ever  yet  renown'd? 
Where,  as  at  Caerleon,  oft  he  kept  the  Table  Round, 
Most  famous  for  the  sports  at  Pentecost  so  long. 
From  whence  all  knightly  deeds  and  brave  atchievements  sprong^.' 

These  old  legendary  traditions,  pleasant  to  hear  or  to  know  of,  have  been 
collected  by  another  Somersetshire   antiquarian,  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Bennett, 


*  Itinerary,  ii.  pp.  38,  39;  Heame,  1711. 

*  Somersetshire  Illustrated,  by  John  Strachey,  MS.  1736. 
'  Polyolbion,  3rd  Song. 
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Rector  of  South  Cadbnry*.  Together  with  the  legends  told  by  Leland 
and  others,  and  those  which  he  himself  gathered  on  the  spot,  Mr.  Bennett 
has  given  a  carefully  detailed  topographical  description  of  the  old  town  and 
fortress  of  Camelot,  strong  by  nature  and  strengthened  by  art,  where  the 
Britons  made  their  last  stand  against  the  Saxons;  and  he  has  shewn  how  its 
strategical  position  was  connected,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  romance,  with  the  Isle  of 
Avallon,  the  Monastery  of  Glastonbury,  and  the  Nunnery  of  Almesbury.  He 
thinks  that  during  the  hundred  years  which  followed  the  taking  of  Sarum  by  the 
Saxons  A.  D.  551,  during  which  (except  in  the  capture  of  Bath  in  577  A.  D.)  they 
made  no  further  progress  in  the  conquest  of  Somersetshire,  Camelot  became  the 
capital  of  the  South  British  kingdoms,  and  stemmed  the  tide  of  war  in  this 
direction  by  its  great  line  of  strongholds ;  and  he  thus  suggests  that  we  may  have 
here  the  historical  circumstances  which  connected  or  helped  to  connect,  the  legends 
of  the  great  British  hero  with  Camelot  Leland,  who  wrote  his  Itinerary  early  in 
Henry  VIII*s  reign,  mentions,  among  other  relics  found  at  Camelot,  a  silver  horse- 
shoe, and  Mr.  Bennett  gives  us  the  words  of  one  of  the  Cadbury  peasants  who  told 
him  '  folks  do  say  that  on  the  night  of  the  full  moon  King  Arthur  and  his  men  ride 
round  the  hill,  and  their  horses  are  shod  with  silver,  and  a  silver  shoe  has  been 
found  in  the  track  where  they  do  ride,  and  when  they  have  ridden  round  the  hill 
they  stop  to  water  their  horses  at  the  wishing  well.'  But  more  than  three  hundred 
years  before  Leland  wrote,  this  still  living  legend  had  been  recorded  by  Gervase  of 
Tilbury,  who,  in  his  Otia  Imperialia  (date  about  1212)  says  that  in  the  woods  of 
Britain  the  foresters,  as  the  common  people  call  the  keepers  of  the  woods  and  wild 
game,  tell  that  on  alternate  days,  about  noon,  or  at  midnight  when  the  moon  is  full 
and  shining,  they  often  see  an  array  of  hunters  with  dogs  and  sound  of  horns, 
who,  in  answer  to  the  enquirers,  say  that  they  are  of  the  household  and  fellowship 
of  Arthur.  And,  what  is  still  more  curious,  Gervase,  in  the  same  place,  gives 
a  legend  of  Arthur,  of  Mount  Etna,  which  singularly  corresponds  with  that  just 
mentioned  as  still  living  among  the  mounds  of  ancient  Camelot.  He  tells  that  the 
horse  of  the  Bishop  of  Catania  had  run  away  from  his  groom,  and  when  the 
groom  was  following  him  up  the  precipitous  side  of  the  mountain,  he  came  upon 
an  open  place  where  was  the  Great  Arthur,  resting  upon  a  couch.  Arthur  ordered 
the  horse  to  be  brought  back  and  restored  to  the  bishop,  sent  him  presents,  and 
related  how  he  had  lain  there,  all  those  years,  suffering  from  wounds  he  had 
received  in  the  battle  with  his  nephew  Mordred,  and  Childeric  the  leader  of  the 
Saxons  *.     The  British  story  of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  had 

*  Camelot :  a  Lecture  delivered  in  1889  Ulustrationi  inservientes :  Cura  G.  G.  Leib- 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bennett.  See  also  Pro-  nitzii,  Hanov.  mdccvu.*  Gervase  of  Til- 
ceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  bury  wrote  about  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
Society,  1890.  teenth  century.     He  was  at  the  Peace  of 

*  Gervasii  Tilhuriensis  Otia  Imperialia^  Venice  in  1 1 77  a.  d.  :  was  Chancellor  and 
Decisioii.  cap.xii,deInsulisMediterranei,  in  Marshall  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries  about 
vol.  I  of '  Scriptcres  Rerum  Brunsvicensium  the  year  1200;  and  died  in  1235. 
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spread  through  Italy  by  the  side  of  the  French  romances  of  Roland  and  Charle^iagne^ 
but  this  curious  transfer  of  an  incident  from  Camelot  in  Somersetshire,  to  Mount 
Etna  in  Sicily  seems  as  if  it  must  have  been  due  to  some  Norman  troubadour  who 
had  actually  passed  from  one  land  to  the  other,  and  given  the  proper  local 
colouring  to  the  story  in  its  new  home  as  the  bee  carries  fertility  from  one  garden 
to  another.  Scotland,  too,  among  the  stories  by  which  she  claimed  her  part  in 
Arthur  and  his  knights,  had  a  tale  how  '  Arthour  Knycht  he  raid  on  nycht  with 
gylten  spur  and  candel  lycht '.' 

Legend  tells  that  Glastonbury— founded  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  his  burial- 
place,  though  his  body  was  vainly  sought  in  Edward  Ill's  reign — ^possesses  the  coffin 
of  Arthur.  It  is  said  that  Henry  II  found  the  bodies  of  Arthur  and  Guenever  there, 
and  that  Guenever  had  yellow  hair.  Their  skulls  were  afterwards  taken  for  relics 
by  Edward  Longshanks  and  Eleanor. 

Almesbury,  where  Guenever  died  a  nun,  is  a  town  in  Wiltshire,  seven  and  a  half 
miles  from  Salisbury,  where  may  still  be  seen  the  ruins  of  its  celebrated  abbey. 
The  name  was  originally  Arabrosebury,  then  Ambresbury,  and  lastly  Amesbury, 
as  it  is  now  spelt. 

The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Tintagil,  too,  may  still  be  seen  in  Cornwall. 

Joyous  Gard,  Launcelot's  favourite  castle,  is  sometimes  identified  with  Berwick. 
Malory  tells  us  that  '  some  men  say  it  was  Anwick,  and  some  men  say  it  was  Bam- 
borpw.'  Bamborow,  or  Bamborough,  is  in  Northumberland,  sixteen  miles  south- 
east of  Berwick.  The  castle,  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  which  is 
the  supposed  time  of  Arthur's  reign,  stands  on  a  high  rock  projecting  into  the 
North  Sea.  It  now  contains  a  granary,  hospital,  and  other  endowments  made 
for  the  poor  in  171 5  by  Lord  Crewe,  bishop  of  Durham.  Did  he  think  of  his 
predecessor  Launcelot,  and  his  doles  of '  flesh,  fish,  wine  and  ale,  and  twelve  pence 
to  any  man  and  woman,  come  who  would?' 

The  names  of  some  other  places  in  this  book  are  given  in  the  Glossary. 


The  Sangreal. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Sangreal,  or  Holy  Grail,  the  Quest  of  which  forms  so  impor- 
tant a  part  of  Malory's  book.     The  word  *  Grail '  means  a  dish,  a  drinking  vessel. 


^  'Renaissance  in  Italy,*  by  J.  A. 
Symonds,  iv.  17. 

'  The  passage,  which  also  recounts  the 
names  of  Ewaine,  Gawaine,  and  Launcelot 
du  Lac,  is  found  in  a  charming  episode 
in  *  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland  '  (written 
in  1548,  and  edited  in  1 801  by  G.  J. 
Leyden),  in  which  the  author  tells  how 
he  went  into  the  country  to  refresh  his 
weary  mind  and  body,  and  there  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  shepherds  and  shepherds' 
wives  and  servants,    who  amused  them- 


selves with  telling  a  number  of  stories, 
classical  and  romantic,  of  which  he  gives 
the  names.  It  is  a  prose  idyll,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and 
the  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  in  the  love 
of  nature  and  the  love  of  story-telling 
which  it  displays.  Here,  and  in  the  pas- 
sage from  Gervase,  I  quote  from  the 
originals;  but  my  attention  was  first 
directed  to  these  by  Sir  George  Webb 
Dasent's  quotations  in  his  *  Popular  Tales 
from  the  Norse,'  p.  xxix. 
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or  a  tnieen,  in  the  Romance  language,  and  is  probably  derived  from  the  Low  Latin 
'  gradalis '  or  *  grasalis ' ;  and  this  from  the  Greek  '  crater ' :  and  the  old  writers 
describe  it  sometimes  as  a  shallow  vessel  for  holding  food,  and  sometimes  as  a 
cnp^.  The  legend  of  the  Grail  is  traced  back  to  Pagan  times,  where  it  appears 
as  a  miracolonsly  food-producing  vessel,  of  which  we  perhaps  see  a  survival  in  the 
coming  of  the  Sangreal  to  Launcelot  and  King  Pelles,  and  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
which  led  to  the  Quest : — 

'  Then  there  entered  into  the  hall  the  holy  Grail  covered  with  white  samite,  but 
there  was  none  might  see  it,  nor  who  bare  it.  And  there  was  all  the  hall  full 
filled  with  good  odours,  and  every  knight  had  such  meats  and  drinks  as  he  best 
loved  in  this  world  :  and  when  the  holy  Grail  had  been  borne  through  the  hall, 
then  the  holy  vessel  departed  suddenly,  that  they  wist  not  where  it  became.' 

But  in  the  Christian  form  into  which  the  legend  passed,  the  Grail  became  either 
the  dish  which  held  the  paschal  lamb  at  the  Last  Supper,  the  vessel  in  which 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  received  the  Saviour's  blood,  or  the  sacramental  cup 
itself.  Mr.  Alfred  Nntt  has  treated  the  whole  subject  with  exhaustive  learning  in 
his  *  Studies  of  the  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail,'  and  his  article  *  Grail,  the  Holy '  in 
Chambers*  Encyclopaedia.  But  when  I  say  that  one  only  of  the  many  stories  of 
which  Mr.  Nutt  gives  an  account  is  a  poem  of  60,000  verges,  I  shall  not  be 
expected  to  attempt  any  summary  of  his  book.  I  shall  content  myself  with  the 
more  popular  account  of  the  Sangreal,  in  its  immediate  relation  to  Malory's 
Morte  Darthur.  According  to  the  romances  of  Le  S.  Graal,  Lancelot  du  Lac, 
Perceforest,  and  Morte  Arthur,  the  Sangreal,  or  Holy  Graal,  was  the  dish  which 
held  the  paschal  lamb  of  the  Last  Supper.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  having  gone  into 
the  house  where  the  Supper  had  been  eaten,  took  away  the  dish,  and  in  it  received 
the  blood  from  the  wounds  of  Jesus ;  and  this  dish,  '  with  part  of  the  blood  of  our 
Lord,'  he  brought  with  him  into  England,  and  with  it  converted  many  heathens ; 
and  it  was  kept  in  a  tower  expressly  built  for  it  at  Corbenicy.  The  romance  of 
Merlin  sajrs  that '  this  vessel  was  brought  to  this  said  knight  [Joseph  of  Arimathea] 
by  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ  while  he  was  in  prison  xl.  winter,  him  to  comfort,'  but 
does  not  mention  its  earlier  history. 

When  Caxton  replied  to  the  'noble  and  divers  gentlemen  of  this  realm  of 
England '  who  urged  him  to  print  the  history  of  Arthur,  that  many  persons  held 
the  opinion  that  there  was  no  such  Arthur,  '  one  in  special '  insisted  that  this  was 
mere  blindness,  since  Arthur's  sepulchre  was  to  be  seen  at  Glastonbury,  Gawaine's 
skull  at  Dover,  the  Round  Table  at  Winchester,  as  well  as  many  other  relics. 
And  if  this  noble  gentleman  had  only  known  it,  he  might  have  added  that  the 
Holy  Grail  itself  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Genoa.  There  it  is 
still  shewn.    It  is  an  hexagonal  dish,  about  seventeen  inches  across,  and  was  long 

^  Roquefort,  Glossaire  de  Langue  Ro-  the  original  passages  from  the  first  three 
mane,  art. '  Graal : '  where  are  also  given       romances  named  in  the  text. 
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supposed  to  be  a  single  emerald,  which  stone  it  resembles  in  colour  and  brilliancy. 
It  is  called  'Sagro  Catino/  with  a  tradition  which  makes  it  to  be  the  Holy  Grail 
we  have  just  described,  and  with  the  addition  that  it  was  brought  to  Solomon  by 
the  Queen  of  Sheba.  It  was  taken,  on  the  capture  of  Caesarea,  by  the  Genoese 
under  Guglielmo  Embriaco  in  i  loi  a.  d.  Like  the  other  plunder  of  Italian  cities 
it  was  taken  to  Paris  by  Napoleon  I,  and  restored  after  the  peace  of  1 815,  bat  was 
broken  in  pieces  on  the  road  from  careless  packing.  It  is  now  kept  together  by  a 
wire  frame  :  and  when  I  saw  it  in  the  Cathedral  treasury  a  few  years  since  I  was 
gravely  told  that  it  was  broken  in  its  return  from  the  Paris  '  Exposition  *  of 
Napoleon  III*. 

Influence  of  the  Book  on  English  Letters  and  Life. 

The  influence  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory*s  book  upon  English  literature,  and  so 
upon  English  life,  upon  our  thoughts,  morals,  and  manners,  has  been  great  and 
important.  I  have  spoken  of  its  claims  to  be  considered  an  Epic  poem ;  but  it  is 
not  the  less  true,  that  it  is  our  first  great  work  of  English  prose,  the  first  in  which 
the  writing  of  prose  was  shown  to  be  one  of  the  fine  arts  for  England.  Malory^s 
style  is  often  inartificial :  he  is  not  always  able  to  master  the  huge  masses  of  his 
materials,  and  fails  to  fuse  and  mould  them  into  a  perfect  whole.  But  we  must 
confess  the  like  of  Milton,  whose  grand  periods  of  magnificent  English  are  often 
followed  by  others  which  are  confused  and  cumbrous  in  form,  if  not  in  thought. 
It  has  taken  many  workmen,  through  many  generations,  to  make  our  prose  writing 
what  it  is :  but  there  is  an  infant  beauty  in  Malory*s  style  which  is  full  of  promise 
of  the  perfect  manly  form  that  is  to  be.  The  passages  which  I  have  already 
quoted  are  instances  of  this  inartificial  beauty  of  style.  The  thoughts  and  images 
spontaneously  utter  themselves  in  words  without  any  attempt  at  rhetorical  balance 
and  arrangement.  Thus  in  the  lament  of  Sir  Ector  over  Sir  Launcelot,  Malory 
does  not  ask  himself  whether  there  is  a  logical  connection  between  courtesy  and 
bearing  a  shield,  or  between  true  fiiendship  and  bestriding  a  horse,  as  a  modem 
writer  would  have  done,  and  so  brought  those  sentences  into  a  more  finished 
though  more  monotonous  correspondence  with  the  rest.  The  flow  of  feeling  is 
true,  direct,  and  simple,  and  that  is  enough.  Dr.  Sommer,  in  his  notes  on  the 
language  of  '  Le  Morte  Darthur,'  points  to  the  indications,  in  grammar,  spelling, 
and  other  usages  of  words,  of  its  transitional  place  between  the  language  of 
Chaucer  and  that  of  Shakespeare ;  while  Southey  says  that  it  was  composed  in 
the  best  possible  time  for  making  it  what  it  is  :  and  Mr.  J.  A.  S3rmonds  (whom  I 
am  permitted  to  name)  says : — '  The  Morte  Darthur  was  written  at  a  lucky 
moment  in  our  literary  history,  when  the  old  Saxon  fountain  of  speech  was  yet 

^  Caffari  Annates  Genuenses  in  Mura-      0/  Fiction,  edited  by  H.  Wilson,  Vol.  I, 
tori's  Italicarum  Rerum  ScriptoreSy  Tom.      Supplementary  Note  on  the  Sangreal. 
VI:  Bent's  Genoa;  and  Dunlop's  History 
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undefiled,  and  when  printing  had  not  introdtrced  stereot3rped  forms  or  enforced 
the  laws  of  a  too  scrupnlous  grammar ;  at  the  same  time  the  language  is  truly 
English — rich  in  French  and  Latin  words,  as  well  as  Saxon,  and  not  so  archaic  as 
to  be  grotesque  or  repulsive  ^. 

And  if  in  these  things  Malory  was  happy  in  the  opportuneness  of  the  times  in 
which  he  wrote,  not  less  was  he  so  in  that  he  lived  in  a  day  in  which  (as  we  see 
from  Caxton's  Preface)  men  could  still  believe  in  the  marvellous  adventures  of 
knight-errantry.  A  hundred  years  later,  the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  so  departed 
from  the  old  forms  that  Spenser  could  only  use  them  as  materials  for  allegory, 
while  Cervantes,  himself  full  of  the  old  spirit,  could  only  treat  the  belief  in  knight- 
errantry  as  the  fantasy  of  a  crazed  though  generous  mind.  But  Malory  was  still 
able  to  embody  the  ideals  of  chivalry  in  actual  and  serious  personages,  and  so  to 
influence  the  national  character  and  manners  of  his  countrymen  in  the  best  way. 
His  book  is  a  possession  for  all  times.  The  old  stock  is  still  putting  out  new 
leaves  and  fruits  for  ourselves. 

•The  Morality  of  the  Book. 

In  morals  as  well  as  in  language  (though  more  obscurely,  since  the  subject  of 
morals  is  so  much  more  complicated  than  that  of  philology),  we  may  find  signs  of 
a  transition  from  the  times  of  Chaucer  to  those  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  progress  no 
less  than  transition.  The  suppression  of  the  Lollards — hated  alike  by  the  Church  and 
the  feudal  lords,  the  War  of  the  Roses,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  court  and  courtiers, 
must,  in  the  days  of  Edward  IV,  in  which  Malory  wrote,  have  cut  the  moral  and 
social  life  of  the  country  dowti  to  its  roots.  Yet  even  in  Malory*s  book  there  are 
signs  of  the  new  moral  life  which  was  coming,  and  which  in  the  days  of  the  Refor- 
mation reached  a  power  and  expansion  never  before  known.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
pretend  that  Malory  had  greatly  advanced  in  morality  from  the  position  of  Chaucer 
and  his  age  towards  that  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  Roger  Ascham,  indeed,  while 
admitting  that '  ten  Morte  Arthurs  do  not  the  tenth  part  so  much  harm  as  one  of 
these  books  made  in  Italy  and  translated  in  England,'  protests  against  the  de- 
moralising effect  of  the  literature  of  which  he  takes  this  book  as  the  example,  '  the 
whole  pleasure  of  which,'  he  says,  *  standeth  in  two  special  points — in  open  man- 
slaughter and  bold  bawdray.  In  which  book  those  be  counted  the  noblest  knights 
that  do  kill  most  men  without  any  quarrel,  and  commit  foulest  adulteries  by 
subtlest  shifts*.*     I  remember  Dante's  story  of  the  sin  and  doom  of  Paolo  and 

Francesca — 

*  Galeotto  fii  il  libro,  e  chi  lo  scrisse ' — 

and  recognise  a  real  though  only  half  truth  in  Ascham's  strictures.  But  he 
greatly   over-states  the  evil,  while  he  altogether  omits  to   recognise  the  good 

*  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette*  of  June  23, 1868.       Book  I.    The  Schoohnaster  was  published 

*  'The  Schoolmaster,*  by  Roger  Ascham;       by  his  widow,  in  1570. 
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in  the  book.  Caxton's  estimate  of  the  moral  purport  of  the  whole  book, 
gives  not  merely  the  other  side,  but  both  sides  of  the  case.  Much  more  than 
half  the  *  open  manslaughter '  is  done  in  putting  down  cruel  oppressors  and 
bringing  back  kingdoms  from  anarchy  to  law  and  good  government ;  and  the 
occasions  call  forth  all  the  knightly  virtues  of  gentleness,  forbearance,  and  self- 
sacrifice,  as  well  as  those  of  courage  and  hardihood.  And  though  it  is  far  from 
possible  to  deny  the  weight  of  Ascham's  other  charge,  yet  we  must  not,  in  form- 
ing our  estimate  of  the  book,  forget  the  silent  yet  implied  judgment  which  is 
passed  upon  lawless  love  by  its  tragic  end,  nor  the  ideal  presented  in  the  lives 
of  the  maiden  knights,  Sir  Galahad  and  Sir  Percivale.  For  the  purpose  of  a  due 
estimate  of  Malory's  *  Morte  Darthur,'  we  may  fairly  take  Caxton's  Preface  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  book.  The  Preface  gives  the  tone,  the  motive,  to  the  whole 
book.  The  morality  of '  Morte  Darthur  *  is  low  in  one  essential  thing,  and  this  alike 
in  what  it  says  and  in  what  it  omits :  and  Lord  Tenn3rson  shows  us  how  it  should 
be  raised.  The  ideal  of  marriage,  in  its  relation  and  its  contrast  with  all  other 
forms  of  love  and  chastity,  is  brought  out  in  every  form,  rising  at  last  to  tragic 
grandeur,  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  It  is  not  in  celibacy,  though  spiritual  and 
holy  as  that  of  Galahad  or  Percivale,  but  in  marriage,  as  the  highest  and  purest 
realisation  of  the  ideal  of  human  conditions  and  relations,  that  we  are  to  rise  above 
the  temptations  of  a  love  like  that  of  Launcelot  or  even  of  Elaine  ;  and  Malory's 
book  does  not  set  this  ideal  of  life  before  us  with  any  power  or  clearness.  In  no 
age  or  country  has  the  excellence  of  marriage,  as  the  highest  condition  of  man's 
life,  been  wholly  unknown :  but  Luther  and  the  Reformation  brought  it  first  into 
the  full  light  of  day,  when  he,  a  monk,  married  a  nun,  and  thus  in  the  name  of 
God,  declared  that  the  vows  of  marriage  were  more  sacred  and  more  binding  than 
those  of  the  convent,  and  that  the  one  might  be  lawfully  set  aside  by  the  other. 
And  we  know  how  this  ideal  of  love  in  marriage  is  worked  out  by  Shakespeare. 
With  Shakespeare  it  is  marriage  which  explains,  justifies,  forgives,  glorifies,  and 
blesses  every  prosperous  and  happy  condition  of  life,  and  gives  an  abiding  peace 
as  well  as  dignity  to  the  closing  scenes  of  his  deepest  tragedies.  Marriage  not 
only  sheds  its  radiance  upon  the  loves  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  and  of  Rosalind 
and  Orlando,  but  on  all  around  them  :  marriage  justifies  the  boldness  of  Helena  as 
the  love  of  Elaine,  touching  as  its  self-surrender  is,  cannot  do :  it  secures  forgive- 
ness to  the  weak  and  foolish  Leontes,  and  even  to  the  worthless  Angelo  ;  it  is  to 
the  husband  of  Desdemona  that  we  find  ourselves  constrained  to  accord  the  pardon 
and  the  sympathy  which  she  herself  had  given  him.  And  no  one  will  know 
Hamlet  as  he  is,  nor  fully  understand  his  tragic  destiny,  unless  he  sees  what  it 
might  have  been,  as  his  mother  saw  it,  when  she  exclaims  : — 

*  Sweets  to  the  sweet,  farewell ! 
1  hoped  thou  shouldst  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife; 
I  thought  thy  bridal  bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet  maid, 
And  not  have  strew'd  thy  grave.'.  
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But  this  is  Shakespeare's  Ophelia,  not  the  preposteroas  misconception  of  Tieck 
and  Goethe,  who  should  have  been  warned  by  Polonius  not '  to  cast  beyond  them- 
selves in  their  opinions.' 

If  Morte  Arthur  does  not  deserve  the  unqualified  denunciation  of  the  learned 
Ascham,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  exhibits  a  picture  of  a  society  far  lower 
than  our  own  in  morals,  and  depicts  it  with  far  less  repugnance  to  its  evil 
elements,  on  the  part  either  of  the  author  or  his  personages,  than  any  good  man 
would  now  feel.  Still — with  the  exception  of  stories  like  those  of  the  birth  of 
Arthur  and  Galahad,  which  show  not  only  another  state  of  manners  from  our  own, 
but  also  a  really  different  standard  of  morals  from  any  which  we  should  now  hold 
up— the  writer  does  for  the  most  part  endeavour,  though  often  in  but  an  imperfect 
and  confused  manner,  to  distinguish  between  vice  and  virtue,  and  honestly  to 
reprobate  the  former ;  and  thus  shows  that  his  object  is  to  recognize  and  support 
the  nobler  elements  of  the  social  state  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  carry  them  towards 
new  triumphs  over  the  evil.  And  even  where,  as  in  the  story  of  Tristram,  there  is 
palliation  rather  than  reprobation  of  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  justly  calls  *  the  extreme 
ingratitude  and  profligacy  of  the  hero,*  still  the  fact  that  such  palliation,  by  repre- 
senting King  Mark  as  the  most  worthless  of  men,  was  thought  necessary  in  the 
later,  though  not  in  the  earlier,  romance  on  the  same  subject,  shows  an  upward 
progress  in  morals ;  while  a  real  effort  to  distinguish  virtue  from  vice  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  story  of  Launcelot,  with  his  sincere  though  weak  struggles  against  temp- 
tation, and  his  final  penitence  under  the  punishment  of  the  woes  which  his  guilt  has 
brought  on  all  dear  to  him  as  well  as  to  himself.  Or  if  we  look  at  the  picture 
which  Chaucer's  works  give  us  of  the  co-existence  in  one  mind — and  that  one  of 
the  noblest  of  its  age — of  the  most  virtuous  Christian  refinement  and  the  most 
brutish  animal  coarseness,  and  then  see  how  in  the  pages  of  Malory,  inferior  as  we 
must  hold  him  to  be  to  Chaucer,  the  brutish  vice  has  dwindled  to  half  its  former 
size,  and  is  £Eir  more  clearly  seen  to  be  vice,  while  the  virtue,  if  not  more  elevated 
in  itself,  is  more  avowedly  triumphant  over  the  evil,  we  find  the  same  upward 
progress.  And  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  helped  on  by  this  book,  and  that 
notwithstanding  Ascham's  condenmation  of  Morte  Arthur,  Caxton  was  right  in 
believing  that  he  was  serving  God  and  his  countrymen  by  printing  it ;  and 
that  he  justly  estimated  its  probable  effect  when  he  says,  *  Herein  may  be  seen  noble 
chivalry,  courtesy,  humanity,  friendliness,  hardiness,  love,  friendship,  cowardice, 
murder,  hate,  virtue,  sin.  Do  after  the  good,  and  leave  the  evil,  and  it  shall  bring 
you  to  good  fame  and  renomm^e.  .  .  .  All  is  written  for  our  doctrine,  and  for  to 
beware  that  we  fall  not  to  vice  nor  sin,  but  to  exercise  and  follow  virtue,  by  which 
we  may  come  and  attain  to  good  fame  and  renomme  in  this  life,  and  after  this  short 
and  transitory  life  to  come  unto  everlasting  bliss  in  heaven  ;  the  which  He  grant 
us  that  reigneth  in  heaven,  the  blessed  Trinity.     Amen.' 
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Spenser,  Milton,  Tennyson. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Spenser,  while  drawing  largely  from  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  was  acquainted  with  Malory's  story  of  Arthur,  if  not  with  the  earlier 
romances  also.  We  might  have  known  this  with  certainty,  if  Spenser  had  com- 
pleted his  great  design  which  he  sketched  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
prefixed  to  the  first  three  books  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  and  after  labouring  'to 
pourtrait  in  Arthur  before  he  was  king,  the  image  of  a  brave  knight,  perfected 
in  the  twelve  Morall  Vertues,'  he  might  have  been  *  perhaps  encouraged  to  frame 
the  other  part  of  Politick  Vertues  in  his  person,  after  that  he  came  to  be  King.* 
He  farther  identifies  his  hero  as  the  son  of  the  Lady  Igraine,  and  the  infant 
charge  of  Merlin,  and  his  description  of  the  Redcross  Knight  and  his  claim 
to  the  adventure  of  Una,  must  forcibly  recall  Malory's  story  of  Beaumains  and 
the  lady  Linet,  notwithstanding  the  differences  between  the  two.  Beyond  this, 
there  is  the  evidence  of  general  literary  probability.  Spenser's  ideals  of  knight- 
hood and  knight-errantry  are  so  much  in  harmony  with  those  of  Malory,  while 
they  rise  into  a  far  higher  moral  life,  that  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose a  relation  between  the  two,  and  to  believe  that  we  owe  to  Malory  the  trans- 
mission from  the  earlier  romances  of  all  that  was  worth  preserving  in  these  to 
the  generation  which  could  give  birth  to  the  Faerie  Queene. 

And  while  Spenser  strove  to  carry  forward  the  national  life  of  his  countrymen 
by  presenting  the  noblest  ideals  of  chivalry  under  the  old  forms  of  romance, 
Shakespeare  was  embodying  them  in  the  new  forms  destined  thenceforth  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old,  and  showing  us  in  a  Ferdinand,  a  Prince  Henry,  or  a  Hamlet, 
the  ideals  of  the  Gentleman,  while  the  Sydneys  and  the  Raleighs  were  presenting 
the  counterpart  in  actual  life.  Ben  Jonson,  too,  though  he  makes  fun  of  '  the 
whole  sum  of  Errant  Knighthood  *  in  his  Execration  upon  Vulcan^  elsewhere 
describes  the  old  training  of  pages  and  squires  in  chivalry,  as  *  the  noblest  way  of 
breeding  up  our  youth  in  all  the  blazon  of  a  gentleman.' 

Of  Milton's  debt  to  Malory  there  is  no  less  probability.  He  no  doubt  knew 
the  other  legends  of  Arthur,  but  Malory's  book  must  surely  have  had  some  part  in 
taking  that  hold  on  his  imagination,  and  exercising  that  influence  in  the  formation 
of  his  character  and  life,  of  which  he  himself  tells  us.  In  his  poem  addressed  to 
Giovanni  Battista  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  the  friend  of  Tasso,  and  of  himself 
when  he  visited  Naples,  he  sa3rs  : — 

'  O  mihi  si  mea  sors  talem  concedat  amicum; 
Phoebaeos  decorasse  vires  qui  tarn  bene  ndiit, 
Si  quando  indigenas  revocabo  in  cannioa  reges, 
Arturumque  etiam  sub  terris  bella  moventem; 
Aut  dicam  invictae  sociali  foedere  mensae 
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Magnanimos  Heroas,  et  (O  modo  spiritus  adsit) 

Frangam  Saxonicas  Britonem  sub  Marte  phalanges. — Mansus  78  ^. 

The  like  hope  and  purpose  of  writing  an  Epic  poem  of  British  story  is  to  be  found 
fci  the  Epitaphium  Damonis.     And  in  his  defence  of  his  life  in  the  *  Apology  for 
Smectymnuus/  he  says  :— 

*  Next,  (for  hear  me  out  now,  readers),  that  I  may  tell  ye  whither  my  younger  feet 
[wandered ;  I  betook  me  among  those  lofty  fables  and  romances,  which  recount  in 
)lemn  cantos  the  deeds  of  knighthood  founded  by  our  victorious  kings,  and  fromr 
Ithence  had  in  renown  over  all  Christendom.    There  I  read  it  in  the  oath  of  even 
[knight,  that  he  should  defend  to  the  expence  of  his  best  blood,  or  of  his  life,  if  it 
'so  befel  him,  the  honour  and  chastity  of  virgin  or  matron;  from  whence  even  them 
I  learned  what  a  noble  virtue  chastity  sure  must  be,  to  the  defence  of  which  soi 
many  worthies,  by  such  a  dear  adventure  of  themselves,  had  sworn  ;  and  if  I  found 
in  the  story  afterward,  any  of  them,  by  word  or  deed  breaking  that  oath,  I  judged 
it  the  same  fault  of  the  poet,  as  that  which  is  attributed  to  Homer,  to  have  written 
indecent  things  of  the  gods ;  only  this  my  mind  gave  me,  that  every  free  and  gentle 
spirit,  without  that  oath,  ought  to  be  bom  a  knight,  nor  needed  to  expect  the  gilt 
spur,  or  the  laying  of  a  sword  upon  his  shoulder  to  stir  him  up  both  by  his  coxm- 
sel  and  his  arms,  to  secure  and  protect  the  weakness  of  any  attempted  chastity. 
So  that  even  these  books,  which  to  many  others  have  been  the  fuel  of  wantonhess 
and  loose  living ;  I  cannot  think  how,  unless  by  divine  indulgence,  proved  to  me 
so  many  incitements,  as  you  have  heard,  to  the  love  and  steadfast  observation  of 
virtue.* 

In  a  word,  not  the  fears  of  Ascham  but  the  hopes  of  Caxton  were  now  fulfilled 
in  Milton^s  study  of  the  old  romances. 

And  though  it  were  idle  and  mistaken  to  wish  that  the  poet  had  finally  chosen 
the  Death  of  Arthur  rather  than  Paradise  Lost,  the  lovers  of  the  story  of  the  Round 
Table  may  be  forgiven  if  they  wish  it  were  possible  to  call  up  him  who  left 
untold  that  story  as  it  would  have  been  seen  in  the  light  of  his  genius. 

*  'Oh,  may  my  lot  grant  such  a  friend  who  knows 
The  art  to  crown  with  bays  a  poet's  brows, 
If  ever  in  the  coming  time  my  lay 
Our  native  kings  shall  call  again  to-day. 
Shall  call  up  Arthur,  even  in  worlds  below 
Preparing  wars  against  the  heathen  fue  ; 
Or  tell  of  that  great  fellowship  renown'd 
The  high-souled  heroes  of  the  Table  Round, 
And  break,  if  God  his  present  aid  affords. 
The  Saxons'  serried  bands  with  British  swords.' 

It  b  curious  to  note  that  Milton  with  all  Scotch  complain  if  they  are  called  English 

his  learning  should,  like  Malory  and  Caxton,  instead  of  British,  though  they  are  in  fact 

have  spoken  of  the  Britons  as  English,  and  more  English  than  the  English  in  language 

the  Saxons  as  foreigners — a  popular  misuse  and  in  blood, 
of  names  which  still  makes  the  Lowland 
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Snch  a  transfoimation  has,  indeed,  been  effected  for  ns  by  Lord  Tennyson  in  his 
Idylls  of  the  King.  He  who  has  been  familiar  with  the  old  Morte  Arthur  from 
his  boyhood,  must  consent  to  let  the  poet  transport  him  into  a  quite  new  region  of 
the  imagination,  and  must  in  a  manner  and  for  the  time  forget  the  old  before  he 
can  read  the  Idylls  of  the  King  without  a  somewhat  sad  feeling  that  these  are 
not  the  old  knights  whom  he  has  always  known.  I  have  already  likened  Malory's 
work  to  a  mediaeval  castle,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  vary  my  parable  a  little,  I 
would  say  this  :  There  are  some  of  us  who  in  their  childhood  lived  in,  or  can  at 
)east  remember,  some  old  house,  with  its  tower  and  turret  stairs,  its  hall  with 
.he  screen,  and  the  minstrers  gallery,  and  the  armour  where  it  was  hung  up  by 
lim  who  last  wore  it :  the  panelled  chambers,  the  lady*s  bower,  and  the  chapel, 
and  all  the  quaint  rambling  passages  and  steps  which  lead  from  one  to  another  of 
^  these.  And  when  in  after  years  he  comes  to  this  same  house,  and  finds  that  it  has 
all  been  remodelled,  enlarged,  furnished  and  beautified  to  meet  the  needs  and  the 
tastes  of  modem  life,  he  feels  that  this  is  not  the  very  home  of  his  childhood,  and 
that  a  glory  has  departed  from  the  scenes  he  once  knew  :  and  yet,  if  the  changes 
have  been  made  with  true  judgment,  and  only  with  a  rightful  recognition  of  the 
claim  that  the  modem  life  should  have  full  scope  for  itself  while  preserving  all 
that  was  possible  of  the  old,  though  not  letting  itself  be  sacrificed  or  even  cramped 
and* limited,  for  its  sake  :  if  he  is  thus  reasonable,  he  will  acknowledge  that  it  was 
well  that  the  old  order  should  yield  place  to  the  new,  or  at  least  make  room  for  it 
at  its  side.  And  such  are  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  with  which  the  lover  of  the 
old  Morte  Arthur  will,  if  he  be  also  a  student  ofthe  growth  of  ournational  character 
and  life,  read  the  new  Idylls  ofthe  King. 


Sir  Thomas  Malory. 

Of  Sir  Thomas  Malory  himself  we  know  nothing  more  than  can  be  inferred  by 
probable  conjecture  from  his  book.  His  name  occurs  in  it  three'  times,  and  with 
the  three  variations  of  Malorye,  Malory,  and  Maleore.  These  variations  are  not 
singular,  for  the  spelling  of  proper  as  well  as  of  common  names  was  very  much  at 
the  fancy  of  the  writer ;  and  we  know  that  Shakespeare,  Marvell,  and  Pym,  wrote 
their  own  names  in  various  forms.  Sir  Thomas  Malory  tells  us  that  his  book  was 
ended  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  or  1470  a.  d.  ;  and  at  that  time 
there  was  an  old  and  important  Yorkshire  family  of  the  name  at  Hutton  Coniers 
and  High  Studley,  near  Ripon  ;  for  Leland,  early  in  the  next  century,  speaks  of  the 
ancestors  of  Malory',  and  in  1437  and  1472  the  death  or  burial  of  two  persons  of 

^  'There  be  2  Lordshipps   lyenge  not  of  that   Coniers.     Malory   hath   another 

very  far  from   Ripon  .  .  .  Malory  hatn  place  cauilyd  Highe  Studly,   a  litle  from 

Hutton  Coniers,     Thes  Lands  cam  to  their  Fountaines.*     Leland's  Itinerary,  viii.  2.  p. 

Aunciters  by  two  Dowghtars,  Heirs  genenill  55.    Hearne,  1712. 
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the  same  name  is  recorded  at  Ripon  ^  Andrew  Mallorie  of  Middlesex  armiger  is 
among  the  contributors  to  the  funds  for  defence  against  the  Spanish  Armada 
(1588)  ^  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  Sir  John  Mallory 
of  Studley,  and  son  of  Sir  William  Mallory,  M.P.  for  Thirsk  and  Ripon,  and  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  second  Virginia  Charter^:  in  1622  Burton  speaks  of  the  pedigree, 
armSy  and  lands  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory  in  Kirby- Malory,  Win  wick,  Newbould,  and 
Swinford  in  Leicestershire^ ;  and  about  the  same  time  two  scholars  of  the  name 
were  elected  to  Winchester  College  ' ;  and  reasonable  conjecture  may  connect  our 
author  with  these  Malorys,  although  no  links  of  actual  pedigree  have  been  found. 

The  Biographia  Britannica  (article  *  Caxton  *)  says  : — 

'  If  this  Sir  Thomas  Malory  was  a  Welshman,  as  Leland  and  others  after  him 
assert,  he  was  probably  a  Welsh  Priest ;  as  appears  not  only  by  the  l^endary  vein 
which  runs  through  all  the  stories  he  has  thus  extracted  and  wove  together,  but 
by  his  conclusion  of  the  work  itself,  in  these  words :  "  Pray  for  me,  whyle  I  am  on 
lyve,  that  God  sende  me  good  dely veraunce ;  and  when  I  am  deed,  I  praye  you  all, 
praye  for  my  soule  ;  for  this  booke  was  ended  the  9th  yeer  of  the  reygne  of  Kyng 
Edward  the  Fourth,  by  Syr  Thomas  Maleore,  Knyght,  as  Jesu  heipe  him  for  his 
grete  myght,  as  he  is  the  servaunie  of  Jesu,  bothe  day  and  nyght."  * 

But  no  references  are  given  as  to  where  this  supposed  assertion  by  *  Leland 
and  others*  is  to  be  found;  in  &ct,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  Leland 's 
writings.  And  the  origin  of  the  statement  remained  an  unexplained  puzzle,  until 
Dr.  Sommer  has  now  apparently  discovered  the  key  to  it  in  a  passage  which  he 
quotes  from  Balers  Illtistrium  Maioris  Britanniis  Scriptortwi,  &c.,  first  edition, 
folio  208.  In  this  passage,  Bale,  after  praising  Thomas  Mailorius  and  his  history 
of  King  Arthur,  goes  on  to  say,  'Est  Mailoria  in  finibus  Cambria  regio^  on  the 
authority  of  Leland  •.  I  have  not  myself  verified  these  references,  but  I  infer  from 
what  Dr.  Sommer  tells  us,  that  Bale,  perhaps  writing  from  an  imperfect  recollec- 
tion, supposed  that  he  had  the  authority  of  Leland  for  a  connection  between 
Mailorius,  and  the  Welsh  place  of  the  like  name :  and  then  the  writer  of  the 
Biographia  Britannica^  still  more  inaccurately,  converted  the  possible  suggestion 
of  Bale  into  the  direct  statement  that  Leland  had  asserted  Malory  to  be  a  Welsh- 
man, while  Bale  himself  is  referred  to  as  '  the  others.'  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  from  Malory's  own  book  that  he  was  a  Welshman.  Though  Caxton  tells 
us  that  there  were  books  in  Welsh  about  Arthur  and  his  Knights,  Malory  never 


*  These  two  dates  are  obligingly  given  *  Burton's  Description  of  Leicestershire, 
me  by  G.  W.  Tomlinson,  Esq.,  Secretary  pp.  140,  262. 

of  the  Yorkshire  Archseological  Society.  *  Kirby's  Register  of  the  Wardens,  Fel- 

*  Noble's  Spanish  Armada  List,  1886,  lows,  and  Scholars  of  Winchester,  18S8, 
p.  42.  quoted  by  Mr.  L.  Johnson  in  the  Academy, 

'  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  September  20th,  1890. 
1890.      Vol.    1,    p.    211;     Vol.      II,     p.  •  Le  Morte  Darthur,  edited  by  H.  Oskar 

940.  Sommer,  Ph.D.     Vol.  Ill,  p.  335. 
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quotes  any  but  the  French  and  English  books.  He  shows  no  acquaintance  with 
Welsh  l^ends  or  traditions,  unless  it  be  with  those  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
who  wrote  in  Latin,  nor  of  any  local  knowledge  of  Welsh  places.  Then  as  to  the 
fanciful  and  inconsequent  conjecture  that  he  was  a  priest,  he  himself  tells  us  that 
he  was  a  knight,  and  thus  implies  that  he  was  not  a  priest,  while  the  words  that 
*  he  is  the  servant  of  Jesu  by  day  and  by  night,'  which  suggested  the  notion  that  he 
was  a  priest,  are  evidently  put  into  that  form  in  order  to  give  a  rh3rthmical  ending 
to  the  book.  Nor  did  the  priest's  usual  title  of  '  Sir  *  make  him  a  knight.  What 
we  may  say  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory  is  that  he  was  probably  of  an  old  English 
family  :  that  he  was  a  knight  both  in  rank  and  in  temper  and  spirit,  and  a  lover 
alike  of  the  gentle  and  the  soldierly  virtues  of  knighthood.  He  was  a  man  of 
genius,  and  a  devout  Christian  :  he  wrote  for  gentlewomen  as  well  as  gentlemen, 
believing  that  they  would  read  his  book  '  from  the  beginning  to  the  ending,*  and 
that  it  would  call  forth  in  them  a  sympathy  which  would  properly  express  itself  in 
prayers  for  the  pious  writer. 

William  Caxton. 

Of  William  Caxton  we  know  more.  A  native  of  Kent,  he  became  an  apprentice, 
freeman,  and  livery  man  of  the  London  Guild  of  Mercers,  and  was  for  many  years 
resident  in  the  English  factory  at  Bruges,  which  was  under  their  chief  authority, 
though  it  represented  and  controlled  all  English  trading  interests  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Such  factories  were  the  usual,  and  indeed  essential  means  of  canying 
on  trade  with  foreign  nations  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Thus  charters  were  granted  by 
Henry  IV  and  his  successors  to  *  Merchant  Adventurers '  trading  in  Flanders, 
which,  in  giving  them  a  corporate  character,  enabled  them  to  treat  with  the 
authorities  of  the  country  more  effectually  than  would  have  been  possible  to 
private  individuals,  and  also  to  exercise  needful  control  over,  and  give  protection 
to,  their  own  countrymen  in  the  place.  Though  these  Merchant  Adventurers 
included  many  of  the  City  Guilds,  the  majority  were  Mercers,  and  the  factory  at 
Bruges,  while  called  '  the  English  Nation,'  and  its  house  '  the  English  House,'  was 
practically  under  the  management  of  the  London  Mercers'  Guild.  Mr.  Blades  has 
given  an  engraving  from  Flandria  Illustrata  of  the  '  Domus  Anglorum  *  at  Bruges 
as  it  was  in  Caxton's  time;  and  he  thus  describes  the  mode  of  life  of  its 
inhabitants  : — 

*  A  great  similarity  prevailed  in  the  internal  management  of  all  foreign  guilds,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  foreigners  were  regarded  by  the  natives  with  jealousy  and  suspicion. 
The  laws  which  governed  the  Esterlings  in  London,  who  lived  in  a  strongly-built 
enclosure,  called  the  Steel  Yard,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  City  station 
of  the  South  Eastern  Railway  Company,  were  much  the  same  as  those  under  which  the 
English  Nation  lived  in  Bruges  and  other  cities.  The  foreign  merchant  had,  in  Caxton*s 
time,  to  brave  a  large  amount  of  popular  dislike,  and  to  put  up  with  great  restraints  on 
his  liberty.  Not  only  did  he  trade  under  harassing  restrictions,  but  he  resigned  all  hopes 
oi  domestic  ties  and  family  life.    As  in  a  monastery,  each  member  had  his  own  dormitory. 
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whilst  at  meal-times  there  was  a  common  table.  Marriage  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
concubinage  was  followed  by  expulsion.  Every  member  was  bound  to  sleep  in  the 
house,  and  to  be  in-doors  by  a  fixed  time  in  the  evening,  and  for  the  sake  of  good  order 
no  woman  of  any  description  was  allowed  within  the  walls  ^.' 

To  this  house  of  the  English  in  Bruges  Caxton  went  to  live  in  the  year  1441, 
being  then  probably  about  twenty  years  of  age.  In  1462  he  was  acting  as 
'  Governor  of  the  English  Nation  in  the  Low  Countriesf,'  and  certainly  in  full 
possession  of  that  office  and  title  two  or  three  years  later.  And  in  1465  he  was 
appointed  by  Edward  IV  one  of  two  envoys  with  the  title  of  Ambassadors,  to 
n^[ociate  a  renewal  of  the  existing  treaty  of  trade  with  the  Duke  of  Buigimdy. 
We  do  not  know  at  what  time  he  b^an  to  combine  his  literary  studies  or  his 
acquaintance  with  the  new  art  of  printing  with  the  prosecution  of  his  official 
duties :  but  he  tells  us  that  in  147 1,  at  the  request  of  Margaret,  sister  of  Edward  IV 
and  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  completed  his  translation  of  the  Recuyell  of 
the  Histories  of  Troye  which  he  had  begun,  but  laid  aside  unfinished  some  time 
before.  And  then,  in  order  to  meet  the  desire  of  many  friends  to  have  copies  of 
this  translation,  he  printed  such  copies  for  their  use. 

He  was  now  in  the  service  of  Margaret,  and  married ;  and  about  the  year  1476, 
after  thirty-five  years'  residence  abroad,  he  returned  to  England,  there  to  introduce 
the  Printing  Press,  and  to  make  himself  famous  to  all  ages  by  so  doing.  Caxton 
was  not  only  a  printer,  but  a  translator,  an  editor,  and  the  publisher  of  the  books 
which  he  printed  in  unfailing  succession,  during  the  remaining  fifteen  years  of  his 
life.  He  was  the  first  of  that  honourable  order  of  publishers  who  from  his  day  to 
our  own  still  share  with  authors  the  gratitude  of  men  for  that  inestimable  boon, 
the  Printed  Book.  There  are  still  publishers  among  us  who,  like  Caxton,  are 
themselves  authors  and  editors  of  no  unimportant  ability :  and  not  only  to  them,  but 
also  to  those  who  aspire  only  to  be  the  publishers  of  other  men's  books,  do  we 
owe — ^what  even  the  art  of  printing  could  have  done  little  towards  giving  us — that 
broad  spreading '  of  knowledge  which  has  become  to  us  like  the  common  light  of 
day  in  which  we  live  and  move,  only  half  conscious  of  its  blessings.  Mr.  Blades 
justly  defends  Caxton  against  Gibbon's  censure  of  him  because  he  did  not  print  the 
ancient  classics.  He  did  far  better.  He  printed  and  published  translations  from 
those  classics  for  men  who  could  not  read  the  originals ;  and  it  was  surely  no  loss, 
but  the  greatest  gain,  to  Englishmen  that  he  enabled  them  to  read  Chaucer's 
Canterbury   Tales  and  the  Polychronicon  of  English  History  (which  latter  he 

*   *  The  Biography  and  Typography  of  complete  history  of  Caxton  and  his  times 

William  Caxton,  England's  First  Printer,'  so  far  as  they  relate  to  him. 

by  William  Blades,  8vo,  1877,  p.  32.     In  '           *like  a  circle  in  the  water, 

this,  and  in  his  larger  work,  '  Life  and  Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself 

Typography  of  William  Caxton,  England's  Till  by  broad  spreading  it  do  reach  the  bank.' 

First   Printer,*    a   vols.  4to,   1861-1863,  See  First  part  of  King  Henry  VI,  i.  2, 

Mr.  Blades  has  given  a  very  learned  and  and  the  Variorum  notes  thereon. 
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carried  down  to  his  own  time)  rather  than  if  he  had  printed  Virgil  and  Livy  in  the 
original  Latin.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  popular  English  literature  in  the  best 
possible  way.  He  taught  his  countrymen  to  read,  by  giving  them  a  large  and 
judiciously  selected  succession,  year  by  year,  of  books  which  they  could  and  would 
read.  He  gave  them  books  of  piety  and  devotion,  poetry  and  history,  of  chivalry 
and  romance,  of  morals  and  manners,  including  his  own  translations  of  Cicero's  Old 
Age  and  Friendship ;  of  proverbs,  fables,  and  classical  legends  ;  of  statutes  of  the 
realm  ;  and  the  Game  of  Chess,  an  allegory  of  civil  government.  We  cannot  read 
down  the  list  of  ninety-nine  books,  including  several  second  and  third  editions, 
which  Caxton  printed,  without  wonder  and  respect  for  the  genius  and  the  judgment 
of  the  man  whose  choice  of  subjects  was  so  wide,  so  high-minded,  moral,  religious, 
and  generous,  and  at  the  same  time  so  popular.  He  was  indeed,  in  all  senses,  the 
first  of  English  publishers.  He  died  in  149I)  occupied  (as  his  chief  workman  and 
successor,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  tells  us)  on  the  last  day  of  his  life  in  finishing  his 
translation  of  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers  from  the  French.  Mr.  Blades  conjectures, 
with  apparent  probability,  that  his  wife  was  the  Mawde  Caxton  whose  burial  is 
recorded  in  the  parish  books  of  St.  Margaret's  in  1489,  and  he  adds : — 

'  If  so,  it  will  explain,  in  a  most  interesting  manner,  the  reason  why  he  in  that 
year  suspended  printing  the  Fayts  of  Arms  until  he  had  finished  a  new  under- 
takmg,  The  Arte  and  Crafte  to  Die  Well? 

The  operation  of  the  silent  but  never- failing  laws  which  govern  the  growth  and 
progress  of  our  national  life,  seems  to  be  sustained  and  directed  in  certain  epochs 
of  our  history  by  great  men  who  have  yet  themselves  been  made  what  they  are  by 
those  very  laws.  Among  such  laws  are  the  ideals  of  chivalry  in  its  twofold  aspect 
of  self-sacrifice  and  of  self-assertion.  And  not  least  among  the  men  who  have 
given  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry  its  special  English  forms  in  which  the  sense  of  duty 
and  zeal  in  the  redress  of  wrongs  are  characteristic,  stand  Sir  Thomas  Malory  and 
William  Caxton. 
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§  2.     The  Text,  and  its  several  Editions. 


The  first  edition  of  Le  Morte  Darthur  was  printed  by  Caxton  at  Westminster 
in  1485,  as  he  tells  ns  in  the  colophon.  Two  copies  only  are  known :  they  are 
folio,  black  letter,  with  wide  margin,  and  among  the  finest  specimens  of  Caxton*s 
printing.  One  belongs  to  Mrs.  Abby  E.  Pope,  of  Brooklyn,  United  States,  by 
whom  it  was  bought  for  £1950  at  the  sale  of  the  Osterley  library  in  1885*; 
and  the  other  to  Earl  Spencer.  The  Osterley  copy,  which  is  perfect,  has  the 
autograph  *  Oxford'  on  the  first  leaf;  it  was  sold  with  the  Harleian  Library  to 
Osborne  the  bookseller,  and  apparently  bought  of  him  for  ^5  5J.  by  Bryan  Fairfax, 
who  sold  his  library  to  Mr.  Child,  maternal  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey  *.  The 
Althorp  copy,  which  was  bought  at  Mr.  Lloyd's  sale  in  18 16  for  £320,  had 
eleven  leaves  deficient ;  but  these  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Whittaker  in  fac-simile 
from  the  Osterley  copy  with  remarkable  skill',  though  on  collation  with  the 
original  I  have  found  many  mistakes.  This  edition,  like  all  Caxton's  books 
but  one,  has  no  title-page;  the  Prohem  or  Preface  begins  at  the  top  of  the 
first  page*. 

The  two  next  editions  of  Morte  Arthur  were  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  the 
chief  workman  and  successor  of  Caxton,  in  1498  and  1529.  Only  one  copy  of  each 
is  known.  That  of  1498  is  in  the  Althorp  Library :  it  wants  some  pages,  but 
contains  the  Preface,  which  is  a  reprint  of  that  of  Caxton,  though  it  here  follows 
instead  of  preceding  the  Table  of  Contents.     This  edition,  which  has  numerous 


^  Englishmen,  who  feel  shame  and  sor- 
row for  the  loss  of  the  only  perfect  first  copy 
of  our  National  Epic,  may  yet  be  glad  to 
know  it  has  an  honoured  place  with  our 
worthier  kinsfolk  across  the  Atlantic,  in  the 
rich  library  and  museum  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Abby  Pope : 

'And,  so  sepulchred,  in  such  pomp  doth  lie, 
That  kings,  for  such  a  tomb,  would  wish 
to  die.' 

'  Dibdin's  Typographical  Antiquities, 
1810,  vol.  i,  pp.  242,  254. 

*  Dibdin's  Supplement  to  the  Biblio- 
theca  Spenceriana,  vol.  ii.  p.  213  ;  or  JEdes 
Althorpianz,  vol.  vi.  p.  213.  I  would  here 
express  my  thanks  to  Earl  Spencer  for  send- 
ing to  the  British  Museum  for  my  use  his 


Caxton,  and  his  unique  copy  of  Wynk3ru 
de  Worde's  first  edition  of  Morte  Darthur, 
as  also  for  favouring  me  with  details  of 
information  respecting  the  former ;  and  to 
the  Earl  of  Jersey  for  permitting  me  to 
examine  his  Caxton  at  Osterley. 

*  'Caxton  followed  the  usage  of  the 
scribes  in  this  particular;  for,  with  one 
exception  only,  and  at  the  very  end  of  his 
career,  where  the  title  of  the  book  is 
printed  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  first 
page,  his  books  appear  without  any  title  page 
whatever.  Wynkyn  de  Worde  adopted 
the  use  of  title-pages  immediately  after 
the  death  of  his  master.'  Biography  and 
Typography  of  William  Caxton,  England's 
first  printer,  p.  45.  By  William  Blades,  x877> 
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woodcuts,  Is  not  an  exact  reprint  of  Caiton's  ;  there  are  differences  of  spelling  and 
(rigl^ionally  of  s  word ;  ind  the  passage  in  the  last  chapter  but  one,  begitming 
'  <Jn  ye  mighty  and  pompous  lords,'  and  ending  with  '  turn  again  to  my  matter,' 
which  is  not  in  Caxton's  edition,  appean  here,  as  in  all  later  editions'.  The 
edition  of  1539  is  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  and  wants  (he  Title,  Preface,  and  part  of 
the  Table  of  Contents. 

1°  '557  'te  book  was  reprinted  by  William  Copland,  with  the  title  of 'The 
story  of  the  most  noble  and  worthy  kynge  Arthur,  the  whiebe  was  one  of  the 
worthyes  chryslen,  and  also  of  bis  noble  and  valiaiitG  knyghtes  of  the  roimde 
Table.  Newly  impiynted  and  corrected  mccccclvij.  H  Imprynled  at  London  by 
Wyllyam  Copland.'  And  on  the  title-page,  above  the  last  line,  is  a  woodcut  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  of  which  that  on  the  title-page  of  Southey's  edition  is 
a  bad  copy.  Acopy  of  this  edition  is  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  note  that  thit 
is  the  only  one  with  a  title  which  the  nnnotator  has  seen. 

A  folio  and  a  quarto  edition  were  published  by  Thomas  East,  without  date,  but 
probably  about  1585,  the  former  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  next,  and  last  black-letter,  edition  is  tbat  of  William  Stansby,  in  1634, 
which  has  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  which  contains  the  woodcnt  of  the 
Round  Table  with  Arthur  in  the  middle  and  his  knights  around,  a  copy  of  which 
is  familiar  to  many  of  os  in  one  of  the  small  editions  of  1816.  From  the  foct 
of  an  omission  in  this  edition  which  exactly  conegponds  with  a  complete  leaf  in 
East's  folio,  Mr.  Wright  concludes  that  the  one  was  printed  from  the  other.  Eadi 
succeeding  edition  departs  more  than  the  previous  one  from  the  original  of 
Caxton;  but  if  we  compare  this  of  1634  with  Caxton's,  we  find  the  TBliatkni 
almost  infinite.  Besides  remodellmg  the  prebce,  dividing  the  boolc  into  tbne 
parts,  and  modeniising  the  spelling  and  many  of  the  words,  there  are  a  nnmber  of 
more  or  less  considerable  variations  and  additions,  of  which  Mr.  Wright  has  given 
some  of  the  more  important  in  his  notes,  but  which  I  cBtimate  at  above  twenty 
thousand  in  the  whole  ;  and  which  have  probably  arisen  in  the  minor  instances  Irom 
the  printer  reading  a  sentence  and  tben  printing  it  from  recollection,  wl^rasf  , 
-  farther  reference  to  his  '  copy,'  bnl  in  the  others  from  a  desire  t 
original  simplicity  by  wbal  the  editor  cnlls  'a  more  eioqaenC  and  oiDltHLf^ 

No  new  edition  leemi  to  have  been  published  till  1S16,  when  two  U 
editions  appeared,  one  in  two,  and  the  ott       m  three  94mo  vi 
modernised  for  popular  tue,  and  sxt  pinbat:       le  volumes 
my  own  generation   made  their  firrt   ac 
knights ;  hut  neither  has  any  merit  m  to  i 

In  1817  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.  pal 

.1 


Note  A.  p.  488. 
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with  an  tntrodnctioD  axA  notei  by  Southey,  who  ss}'s, '  The  present  edition  is  a. 
reprint  with  scnipulons  eiactoess  from  the  lirat  edition  by  Caiton,  in  Earl 
Spencer's  libraiy'.'  As  it  appears  from  a  note*  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  snperintendence  of  the  press,  which  was  onderlaken  by  Mr.  Upcott,  be  was 
probably  nnnware  that  eleven  leaves  were,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  then 
nanting  in  the  copy  from  vhich  this  repiiot  was  made.  These  had  not  then 
been  restored  in  fiu>simile;  foi  Earl  Spencer's  copy  contains  a  note,  signed  by 
Messi«.  Longmans  and  dated  1816,  which  Eivea  a  list  of  the  pages  then  wanting ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  substitutes  for  them  which  actually  appear  in  Southey's  edition 
difler  widely  from  the  restored,  or  tlie  origioal,  teit.  Thns  in  chapter  xii.  of  the 
last  book,  besides  the  interpolation  of  the  long  passage  '  O  ye  myghty  and 
pomponi  lordes,'  &c.,  which  is  not  in  Caiton,  there  are  in  the  first  eleven  lines 
thirty-five  variations  of  spelling  and  punctnation,  besides  the  introduction  of  the 
word*  'but  continually  moamed  nn^'  and  'needfiilly  as  nalnte  required,'  which 
axe  not  in  Caxton,  and  the  change  of  Caxton's  '  on  the  tombe  of  kyng  Arthur 
&  queue  Gnenever'  into  'on  kynge  Arthur's  &  quene  Gweoever's  tombe.'  And 
thus  throDghont  (he  pages  in  question — seventeen  in  number'— the  spelling  con- 
stantly, aod  words  and  even  sentences  occnsionaUy,  differ  from  the  real  text  of 
CaxtoD*. 

When  at  page  113  of  volume  i,  the  editor  inlTOduces  the  words  '  certayne  can»' 
to  c<Hiiplete  the  aense,  he  is  careful  to  call  attention,  in  a  foot-note,  to  Che  fact  thai 
thfK  woids  are  not  in  the  original,  hot  taken  fcom  the '  second  edition,'  by  which 
I  pmnme  he  means  that  of  I4g3.  But  when  he  sabseqnently  supplies  seventeen 
ptei  which  were  also  not  in  his  original,  he  gives  no  hint  of  the  fact ;  and  his 
ntioaice  was  so  mccessfnl  that  for  fifty  years  the  interpolations  paswd  as  genuine 
among  learned  critic?,  who  qaoled  from  them  passages  wholly  spurious  as  Cajdon's 
genuine  text.  It  was  only  in  1867  that,  in  collating  Earl  Spencer's  copy  with  the 
edition  of  Soulhey,  I  discovered  that  these  passages — to  which  my  attention  was 
directed  by  Messrs.  Longman's  note  above  mentioned — did  not  correspond  with 
Caiton's  text,  as  represented  by  Whillaker's  restorations  :  and  on  afterwards 
coUatiog  them  with  the  Oslerley  text  itself  I  found  the  like  result.  It  remained  to 
lrai;e  them  to  thdi  real  sonrctb  Hkii  was  not  so  easy  ai  might  be  supposed,  for 
IhoDgh  't  was  evident  tkat^feiklMftiBfr''*''"  '"^  recourse  to  one  or  other  of 
the  existing  editioat,  thftid|^^^^^^BH|^M  •gree  e 
ihciD.  Hut  a  cBrcl«1  ttflj^^^^^^^^^^^^Bl^vf  the  book  (which  include 
mora  IhiQ  lisir  !*<* 
•hotel  *illi  'fie  "^i 
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thirty-six  lines  of  chapter  x,  they  were  taken,  like  the  two  words  mentioned  above, 
from  the  first  edition  of  Wynkjm  de  Worde,  but  with  the  spelling  occasionally 
altered,  and  here  and  there  a  small  word  put  in,  left  out,  or  changed.  These 
alterations  throw  an  ingenious  disguise  over  the  whole  ;  but  if  we  penetrate  through 
this  we  find  that  in  these  four  chapters  there  are  only  thirteen  words  differing  from 
those  in  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  first  edition,  and  these  unimportant;  while  in  his 
second  edition,  and  in  those  of  Copland  and  East,  the  variations  from  Mr.  Upcott's 
text  of  the  same  chapters  are  respectively  fifty-seven,  fifty-six,  and  fifty  in  number, 
and  many  of  them  important  in  kind  :  and  if  we  go  to  the  edition  of  1634  we  find 
the  differences  still  greater,  except  as  to  those  thirty-six  lines,  which  are  supplied 
from  this  edition,  as  they  were  wanting  in  the  other  copy.  But  the  colophon,  or 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  book,  Mr.  Upcott  could  not  take  from  any  of  the 
editions  which  followed  that  of  Caxton ;  for  though  Wynkyn  de  Worde  might, 
and  in  fact  did,  supply  at  least  one  or  two  of  the  first  words,  the  latter  part  of  his 
colophon  relates  to  his  own  edition,  and  departs  widely  from  that  of  Caxton, 
while  those  in  the  later  editions  are  still  more  unlike ;  and  yet  Mr.  Upcott's  colophon 
is  a  tolerable,  though  not  an  exact,  representation  of  that  of  Caxton.  But  his  other 
materials  can  be  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt.  They  are,  the  colophon  as  given  by 
Ames,  and  repeated  by  Dibdin  in  a  modernised  and  otherwise  inexact  form ',  and 
that  which  first  appeared  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  Library*,  and  was 
thence  copied  in  the  article  on  Caxton  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  and  also  in 
Herbert's  Additions  to  Ames.  The  colophons  of  Ames  and  of  the  Harleian  Cata- 
logQit  have  important  variations  from  each  other  and  from  that  of  Caxton ;  and  as 
Mr.  Upcott  adopts  some  portions  of  each  which  are  not  found  either  in  the  other, 
or  in  Caxton,  we  see  the  manner  in  which  the  paragraph  in  question  was  com- 
pounded. Each  stone  of  the  ingeniously  fitted  mosaic  may  be  referred  to  the  place 
from  which  it  was  taken.  We  cannot  indeed  choose  positively  between  Ames  and 
Dibdin,  or  among  the  Harleian  Catalogue,  the  Biographia,  and  Herbert ;  but  as 
the  two  paragraphs  which  are  required  in  addition  to  that  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
are  both  found  in  Herbert's  Ames,  it  seems  most  probable  that  Mr.  Upcott  had 
recourse  to  that  work,  though  another  combination  would  have  served  the  purpose 
equally  well.  That  the  interpolated  passages  are  not  taken  from  the  Osterley 
Caxton  itself,  even  in  the  roughest  and  most  careless  manner,  is  quite  evident '. 

In  1858  and  1866  Mr.  Wright  published  successive  editions  reprinted  from  that 
of  1634.  ^^^  learned  introduction  and  notes  are  of  considerable  interest;  but 
nothing  can  justify  the  reprinting  the  most  corrupt  of  all  the  old  editions  when  the 
first  and  best  was  within  reach,  though  perhaps  at  greater  cost. 

^  Typographical   Antiquities,  by  Ames  *  Catalogus  Bibl.  Harleianz,  1744*  vol. 

and  Herbert,  1785,  vol.  i,  p.  61;    Ibid.  iii,  no.  372. 

enlarged  by  Dibdin,  1 8 10,  vol.  i,  p.  253.  '  See  note  B  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  '  Additions'  are  at  the  end  of  vol.  iii.  p.  488. 
of  Herbert's  edition. 
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In  1868  was  published  the  first  edition  of  the  present  volume,  with  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  original  text  in  a  form  available  for  ordinary  readers,  and  especially 
for  boys,  from  whom  the  chief  demand  for  this  book  will  always  come.  It  is  a 
reprint  of  the  original  Caxton  with  the  spelling  modernised,  and  those  few  words 
which  axe  unintelligibly  obsolete  replaced  by  others  which,  though  not  necessarily 
unknown  to  Caxton,  are  still  in  use,  yet  with  all  old  forms  retained  which  do  not 
interfere  with  this  requirement  of  being  readable.  For  when,  as  indeed  is  oftenest 
the  case,  the  context  makes  even  an  obsolete  phrase  probably,  if  not  precisely, 
known,  I  have  left  it  in  the  text,  and  given  its  meaning  in  the  Glossary,  in  which  I 
have  chiefly  followed  Roquefort,  Halliwell,  and  Wright.  In  the  Glossary  I  have 
also  added  a  few  geographical  notes  for  those  readers  who  may  care  for  them. 
And  for  the  like  reason — of  making  the  book  readable — such  phrases  or  passages 
as  are  not  in  accordance  with  modem  manners  have  been  also  omitted  or  replaced 
by  others  which  either  actually  occur  or  might  have  occurred  in  Caxton  s  text  else- 
where. I  say  manners,  not  morals,  because  I  do  not  profess  to  have  remedied  the 
moral  defects  of  the  book  which  I  have  already  spoken  of.  Lord  Tennyson  has 
shown  us  how  we  may  deal  best  with  this  matter,  in  so  far  as  Sir  Thomas  Malory 
has  himself  failed  to  treat  it  rightly ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  when  we  have 
excluded  what  is  offensive  to  modem  manners  there  will  be  found  anything 
practically  injurious  to  the  morals  of  English  boys,  for  whom  I  have  chiefly  under- 
taken this  work,  while  there  is  much  of  moral  worth  which  I  know  not  where 
they  can  learn  so  well  as  from  the  ideals  of  magnanimity,  courage,  courtesy, 
reverence  for  women,  gentleness,  self-sacrifice,  chastity,  and  other  manly  virtues, 
exhibited  in  these  pages. 

The  omissions,  not  many,  nor  in  any  sense  constituting  an  abridgment  of  the 
original,  were  thought  desirable  to  fit  the  book  for  popular  reading.  And  if  any 
one  blames  the  other  departures  from  the  exact  form  of  that  original,  I  would  ask 
him  to  judge  from  the  specimens  of  the  old  type  and  spelling  which  I  have  given 
at  the  end  of  each  book,  and  of  the  volume,  whether  a  literal  and  verbal  repro- 
ducticm  of  the  whole  would  not  be  simply  unreadable  except  by  students  of  old 
English  ^  And  if  some  departure  from  the  original  was  necessary,  it  was  reason- 
able to  carry  it  so  far  as,  though  no  farther  than,  my  purpose  required.  And, 
subject  to  these  conditions,  the  present  volume  is  in  fact  a  more  accurate  repro- 
duction of  Caxton's  text  than  any  other  except  those  of  Southey  and  Dr.  Sommer. 
I  have,  indeed,  made  use  of  Southey^s  text  for  this  edition,  having  satisfied  myself 
by  occasional  collation  with  the  Althorp  and  Osterley  Caxtons  that  it  is  a  sufficiently 
accurate  reprint  excepting  as  to  the  passages  above  mentioned;  and  these  have 
been  taken  by  me  from  the  original  in  the  way  I  have  said. 


^  Even  the  learned  M.M.  Gaston  Paris  lire,  parce  que  le  langage  y  est  discretement 
and  Ulrich,  say,  in  reference  to  editions  of  rajeuni,  est  I'^dition  denude  chez  Mac- 
Lc  Morte  Daithur,  *  La  plus  commode  ^      millan  en  1868  par  Sir  Edw.  Strachey.' 
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In  i86a,  1868,  1871,  1880,  abridgments  of  Malory's  book  were  edited  by  J.  T. 
King,  £.  Conybeare,  B.  M.  Ranking,  and  S.  Lanier,  respectively.  And  in  1886 
Mr.  Ernest  Rhys  edited  a  reprint  of  fourteen  of  the  twenty-one  books,  from  the 
version  of  Mr.  Wright,  with  further  modernisations  and  an  introduction. 

In  1889,  1890,  and  1891,  Dr.  H.  Oskar  Sommer  edited,  and  Mr.  Nutt  published, 
in  three  volumes,  what  will  henceforth  be  the  best,  if  not  qoite  the  best  possible, 
edition  of  Caxton's  original  text,  for  the  scholar  and  the  student  It  would  be  hard 
to  over-rate  the  industry,  the  learning,  and  the  munificent  public  spirit  of  these 
worthy  representatives  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory  and  William  Caxton.  The  first 
volume  gives  the  text  of  the  Althorp  copy,  page  for  page,  line  for  line,  word  for 
word,  and  letter  for  letter,  with  no  change  but  that  of  Roman  for  black  letter  type. 
It  is,  indeed,  too  scrupulously  exact,  for  it  r^roduces  the  mistakes  in  Whittaker's 
fac-simile  pages  which  now  form  part  of  the  Althorp  copy,  only  correcting  these 
by  collations  with  the  Osterley  original,  given  in  the  second  volume.  Whittaker 
has  no  more  authority  than  any  other  mere  copyist ;  and  the  direct  correction  of 
his  mistakes  would  have  made  Dr.  Sommer's  reprint  a  perfect  representation  of 
the  original  while  making  a  reprint  of  the  collations  unnecessary.  Besides  these 
collations,  and  others  of  the  second  edition  of  Wynkjm  de  Worde  with  the  text  of 
Caxton,  Dr.  Sommer's  second  volume  contains  a  complete  bibliography  of  the 
original  text  and  all  its  after  editions  ;  an  Index  of  names  of  persons  and  places ; 
a  Glossary,  or  indeed  dictionary,  of  words,  whether  obsolete  or  still  in  use ;  and 
an  Essay  on  the  language  of  the  book. 

In  the  third  volume,  after  a  graceful  essay  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  on  the  literary 
merits  of  Malory,  Dr.  Sommer  gives  us  a  series — an  original  and  very  important 
series — of*  Studies  on  the  Sources  * ;  and  he  prints  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum 
the  only  two  of  those  '  sources '  which  had  not  been  so  made  accessible  already, 
either  by  ancient  or  modem  editors.  Into  this  hitherto  chaotic  mass  of  mediaeval 
romances,  French  and  English,  prose  or  verse,  Dr.  Sommer  has  now  first  brought 
light  and  order.  With  an  almost  inconceivable  amount  of  thoughtful  and  learned 
labour,  he  has  collated  the  various  manuscripts  with  the  printed  editions  and  with 
Malory's  book,  in  a  detail  which,  great  as  it  is,  represents,  as  he  tells  us,  a  still  more 
minute  investigation  of  which  he  only  gives  the  main  results.  With  the  exception 
of  the  story  of  Beaumains,  which  is  an  enlarged  narration  of  that  of  La  Cote  Male 
Taile,  and  subject  to  the  changes  made  by  Malory's  own  genius,  all  the  adventures 
and  incidents  of  Malory's  Morte  Darthur  are  now  shown  to  be  found  in  one  or  more 
of  these  'sources,'  often  translated  literally  from  French,  or  transferred  word  for 
word  from  the  English,  yet  still  oftener  so  compressed  and  fused  into  a  new  shape 
that  the  finished  work  is  but  a  tenth  of  the  bulk  of  the  original  matter.  Dr. 
Sommer  arranges  these  sources  into  the  four  groups  of  the  Merlin,  the  Lancelot, 
the  Tristan,  and  the  Prophecies  of  Merlin,  and  shows  the  relations  of  each  group 
to  the  corresponding  portions  of  Malory.  He  thinks,  with  M.  Gaston  Paris, 
that  Malory  had  a  now  lost  form  of  the  '  Lancelot,'  comparable  to  the  '  Suite  de 
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Merlin  *  discovered  only  fifteen  years  since ;  and  indeed  believes  that  he  has  found 
some  pages  of  this  missing  *  Lancelot  *  imbedded  in  a  *  Tristan '  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  But  the  work  of  this  learned  critic  must  be  studied  in  itself,  not  in  a 
summary.  Of  the  light  which  these  investigations  throw  upon  the  genius  of 
Malory,  and  on  the  character  of  his  ajt,  I  have  already  spoken. 

There  is  no  title-page,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  to  the  Caxton,  that  which 
is  given  by  several  bibliographers  being  only  an  extract,  not  very  critically  selected, 
iix>m  Caxton's  preface.  But  it  is  stated  in  Caxton's  colophon  that  the  book  was 
'  entytled  le  morte  Darthur,*  and  he  explains  that  it  was  so  *  entitled '  notwith- 
standing it  treated  of  Arthur's  birth,  life,  and  acts  as  well  as  death,  and  also  of  the 
adventures  of  his  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  And  the  concluding  words  of 
Malory, '  Here  is  the  end  of  the  death  of  Arthur,*  taken  with  their  context,  point 
to  the  same  title.  It  was  indeed  before  Malory's  time,  and  has  been  ever  since, 
the  traditional  title  of  this  story.  We  have  Mort  Artus  and  Morte  Arthure  in  the 
earlier  times ;  Ascham,  in  Henry  VIII's  reign,  calls  this  book  La  Morte  d* Arthure ; 
Tyrwhitt,  Mort  d* Arthur ;  and  Walter  Scott  and  Southey,  Morte  Arthur,  which 
last  probably  many  of  us  are  familiar  with  as  the  old  name  which  we  heard  from 
our  own  fathers. 
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f  3.     An  Essay  on  Chivalry. 

St.  Augustine  replied  to  the  enquiry,  What  is  time  ?  by  saying,  'I  know  when 
you  do  not  ask  me  : '  and  a  like  answer  suggests  itself  to  ns  if  we  try  to  find  an 
adequate  reply  to  the  question,  What  is  Chivalry  ?  For  chivalry  is  one  of  those 
words,  like  love,  duty,  patriotism,  loyalty,  which  make  us  feel  their  meaning,  and 
the  reality  of  what  they  mean,  though  their  ideal  and  comprehensive  character 
hinders  us  from  readily  putting  it  into  the  forms  of  a  definition.  When  the  alche- 
mist in  the  Eastern  tale  compounds,  with  all  the  resources  of  his  art,  the  universal 
solvent  before  the  expectant  eyes  of  his  pupil,  the  pupil,  seeing  the  mysterious 
fluid  lie  quietly  in  the  crucible,  exclaims,  with  not  unreasonable  doubt, '  O  Sage, 
be  not  deceived :  how  can  that  which  dissolves  all  things  be  itself  contained  in  a 
ladle  ?  *  And  how  shall  chivalry,  sparkling  and  flashing  everywhere  as  it  runs 
through  that  great  complicated  tissue  of  human  life  which  we  call  modem  civilisa- 
tion,— how  shall  chivalry,  the  humaniser  of  society,  be  brought  within  the  limits 
of  a  definition  ? 

Chivalry,  indeed,  exists  for  us  in  spirit  rather  than  in  outward  and  visible  form. 
It  no  longer  comes  to  us  with  the  outward  symbols  of  war-horse,  and  armour, 
and  noble  birth,  and  strength  of  arm,  and  high-flown  protestations  of  love  and 
gallantry ;  yet  we  never  fail  to  know  and  feel  its  presence,  silent  and  unobtrusive 
as  it  now  is :  we  recognise  the  lady  and  the  gentleman  not  less  surely  now  than 
they  did  in  old  times ;  and  we  acknowledge  their  rights  and  their  power  over  us 
now  no  less  than  then.  And  if  the  spirit  of  chivalry  does  live  among  us  still,  we 
may  read  its  past  history  by  its  present  light,  and  say  in  Spenser's  words, — 

'By  infusion  sweete 
Of  thine  own  spirit  which  doth  in  me  survive, 
I  follow  still  the  footing  of  thy  feete, 
That  with  thy  meaning  so  I  may  the  rather  meete.* 

Let  us  then  look  back  to  those  times  when  chivalry  had  an  outward,  visible  form, 
and  was  embodied  in  its  own  proper  institutions,  with  orders,  and  statutes,  and 
courts  of  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  rituals,  and  customs,  like  those  of  other  great 
social  institutions  and  members  of  the  body  politic. 

The  deluge  of  the  Teutonic  nations  which  broke  up  the  old  Roman  civilisation 
threatened  for  some  centuries  to  overwhelm  Europe  with  mere  barbarism.  We 
know  now  that  the  germs  of  a  far  higher  *and  better  civilisation  were  everywhere 
ready  to  burst  into  life  as  soon  as  the  fury  of  that  deluge  had  spent  itself ;  but  for 
a  long  period  the  evil  seemed  mightier  than  the  good.     From  time  to  time  the 
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clear  head,  the  noble  heart  and  conscience,  and  the  strong  arm  of  an  Alfred,  a 
Charlemagne,  or  an  Otho,  might  bring  a  temporary  calm  and  order  into  the  storm ; 
but  when  the  personal  inflaences  of  such  great  men  were  withdrawn,  society  relapsed 
again  and  again  into  ever  new  anarchy,  and  war — at  once  the  effect  and  the  cause 
of  anarchy — savage,  cruel  war  became  the  business  of  all  men  throughout  Europe. 
The  selfish,  the  rapacious,  and  the  unscrupulous  fought  for  power,  and  plunder,  and 
love  of  fighting ;  and  while  violence  could  only  be  resisted  by  violence,  and  each 
man  had  to  defend  himself,  his  family,  and  his  possessions  as  best  he  could,  with  n6 
effectual  aid  from  law  and  government,  there  was  a  constant  tendency  to  increasing 
barbarism  and  brutish,  or  worse  than  brutish,  instead  of  human,  existence. 

But  man  differs  from  the  brutes  in  this,  that  while  he  can  fall  lower  than  they, 
he  can  also  rise  higher,  and  that  even  the  passions  and  the  impulses  which  he  has 
in  common  with  them  may  be  subdued,  and  refined,  and  modified,  till  they  become 
the  servants  and  instruments  of  his  human  life,  and  the  means  by  which  all  that 
is  properly  spiritual  in  his  being  may  be  reflected  and  sjrmbolised  upon  this  earth 
in  outward,  visible  form.  The  nobler  races  of  men — the  historical  races,  as  they 
have  been  called — constantly  show  this  aptitude  for  contending  with  these  down- 
ward tendencies  of  our  nature,  and  for  advancing,  through  the  conquest  of  them, 
to  new  and  higher  life. 

And  so  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Church  was,  no  doubt,  the  great 
civiliser  of  the  nations :  still,  whatever  aid  the  State  derived  from  the  Church,  it 
then,  no  less  than  now,  had  a  position  and  processes  of  its  own,  by  which  it  did 
its  own  work  of  civilisation  too.  And  its  first  great  work  for  controlling  the 
universal  anarchy  of  which  I  have  spoken  was  the  extension  and  firm  establishment 
of  that  half-patriarchal,  half-military  organisation  which  we  call  the  Feudal 
System.  Every  man  who  was  not  rich  and  powerfiil  enough  to  be  a  lord  became — 
willingly  or  unwillingly — a  vassal ;  and  all  men,  from  the  king  downwards,  were 
bound  to  each  other  for  reciprocal  service  and  protection — a  service  and  protec- 
tion partly  military,  but  partly  patriarchal,  since  they  were  rendered  not  by  men 
strangers  to  each  other  except  for  what  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  *  the  nexus  of  cash  pay- 
ment,* but  united  by  ties  of  family,  and  neighbourhood,  and  clanship,  and  by  the 
interests  and  sympathies  that  grow  out  of  these.  But  the  protector  of  his  own 
vassals  easily  became  the  invader  of  the  rights  and  ravager  of  the  possessions  of 
his  neighbour  and  his  vassals ;  and  so  the  old  evils  of  anarchy  and  violence  grew 
afresh  out  of  the  remedy  which  had  been  devised  to  meet  them.  The  *  monarchies 
sank  into  impotence ;  petty,  lawless  tyrants  trampled  all  social  order  under  foot,* 
says  a  learned  historian  of  this  period,  *  and  all  attempts  after  scientific  instruction 
and  artistic  pleasures  were  as  effectually  crushed  by  this  state  of  general  insecurity 
as  the  external  well-being  and  material  life  of  the  people.  This  was  a  dark  and 
stormy  period  for  Europe,  merciless,  arbitrary,  and  violent.  It  is  a  sign  of  the 
prevailing  feeling  of  misery  and  hopelessness  that,  when  the  first  thousand  years 
of  our  sera  were  drawing  to  their  close,  the  people  in  every  country  in  Europe 
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looked  with  certainty  for  the  destruction  of  the  world.  Some  squandered  their 
wealth  in  riotous  living,  others  bestowed  it  for  the  good  of  their  souls  on  churches 
and  convents;  weeping  multitudes  lay  day  and  night  around  the  altars;  some 
looked  forward  with  dread,  but  most  with  secret  hope,  towards  the  burning  of 
the  earth  and  the  falling  in  of  heaven.  Their  actual  condition  was  so  miserable 
that  the  idea  of  destruction  was  relief,  spite  of  all  its  horrors  ^.* 

The  palliatives  with  which  men  tried  to  meet  the  evils  of  the  times  indicate 
the  greatness  of  the  evils,  but  also  the  moral  feeling  which  was  the  promise  of 
better  things.  Such  was  the  so-called  '  Peace  of  the  King,'  by  which  private  wars 
were  not  to  be  entered  on  till  forty  days  after  the  committal  of  the  alleged  crime 
which  was  to  be  avenged ;  and  the  '  Truce  of  God,'  by  which  all  these  acts  of 
private  hostility  were  suspended  from  Thursday  to  Monday  in  each  week.  And  at 
the  Council  of  Cleremont,  held  by  Urban  II  in  November,  1095,  a  severe  censure 
was  pronounced  against  the  licence  of  private  war ;  the  Truce  of  God  was  con- 
firmed ;  women  and  priests  were  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Church ;  and 
a  protection  of  three  years  was  extended  to  husbandmen  and  merchants,  the  de- 
fenceless victims  of  military  rapine.  We  are  reminded  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which 
provided  Cities  of  Refuge  for  the  man  who  accidentally  and  without  malice  killed 
his  neighbour,  but  who  could  not  look  for  protection  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
family  of  the  slain  man  except  within  those  special  safeguards.  In  each  case  there 
is  the  same  unreasoning  rage  of  the  half-civilised  man  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  demands  of  religion  and  civil  law :  and  each  is  obliged  to  yield  something  to 
the  other  till  the  better  cause  has  had  time  to  prepare  and  strengthen  itself  for 
a  more  complete  triumph. 

Chivalry,  then,  was  the  offspring  of  the  same  spirit  which  dictated  the  Peace  of 
the  King,  the  Truce  of  God,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Cleremont.  Chivalry 
has  another  name — Knighthood — and  the  two  are  wanted  to  express  all  that  we 
mean  by  either  ^  The  chevalier  was  the  soldier  who  rode  the  war-horse  :  he  whose 
birth  entitled  him,  and  whose  wealth  gave  him  the  means,  to  ride  at  the  head  of 
his  vassals  and  retainers  to  the  war :  all  ideas  of  lordship,  and  mastery,  and  out- 
ward dignity  and  power,  are  here  embodied  before  us.  But  this  *  chevalier,'  this 
*  ritter,'  or  rider  of  the  war-horse,  was  also  to  be  a  '  knecht,'  or  servant :  '  He  that 
will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant.*  The  knight  was  to  obey,  no 
less  than  to  command ;  he  was  to  exert  his  strength  and  power,  not  for  selfish  ends, 
but  in  the  service  of  others;  and  especially  in  the  service  of  the  poor,  the  weak,  and 
the  oppressed,  who  could  not  help  or  defend  themselves.  It  was,  indeed,  no  new 
discovery  in  the  world,  that  such  are  the  duties  of  him  who  possesses  power,  and 
above  all  the  power  of  the  sword ;  and  they  who  have  tried  to  trace  the  origin 
of  chivalry  to  some  particular  place  and  time  have  had  to  go  to  the  Germans  of 

*  Sybcl's  History  of  the  Crusades,  English  my  friend  the  late  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice, 
Translation,  p.  1 1.  whose  genius  lights  up  every  subject  it 

^  For  this  distinction  I  am  indebted  to      approaches. 
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Tacitus,  to  the  Crusaders,  to  the  Saracens,  to  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  the  Trojans, 
the  Hebrews,  only  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  chivalry  belongs  in  its  spirit  to 
man  as  man ;  though  the  form  in  which  that  spirit  was  clothed  in  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages  has  an  individuality  of  which  some  of  the  sources  may  be  ascertained, 
and  though  from  that  time  forward  its  power  has  been  established,  and  extended, 
in  a  manner,  and  with  a  greatness  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

In  those  days  society  was  essentially  military.  In  this  our  own  time  the  main 
offices,  interests,  and  occupations  of  the  great  body  politic  are  non- military,  and 
the  army  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  nation,  specially  trained  for  a  minor,  though 
indispensable,  function  therein.  Peace,  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
objects  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  arts  and  with  the  opportunities  of  peace, 
is  the  end  and  aim  of  every  civilised  nation  now ;  and  war  is  only  an  occasional 
means  to  secure  that  end.  But  in  the  Middle  Ages  war  was,  or  seemed  to  be, 
the  chief  end  of  life  to  the  greater  part  of  every  nation,  and  especially  to  all  who 
possessed  rank,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  were  in  fact  the  leaders  of  the  nation. 
And  therefore  chivalry,  the  spirit  which  was  to  humanise  those  warriors,  needed  to 
be  warlike  too,  and  thus  to  sympathise  with  those  to  whom  it  addressed  itself. 

Much,  too,  of  its  special  form  it  no  doubt  owed  to  that  wonderful  race  of  heroes, 
the  Normans.  The  romantic  love  of  adventure ;  the  religious  and  the  martial  en- 
thusiasm ;  the  desire  to  revenge  injuries,  and  to  win  wealth  and  power ;  the  delight 
in  arms  and  horses,  in  the  luxury  of  dress,  and  in  the  exercises  of  hunting  and 
hawking ;  the  eloquence  and  sagacity  in  council ;  the  patience  with  which  when 
need  was  they  could  endure  the  inclemency  of  every  climate,  and  the  toil  and 
abstinence  of  a  military  life ;  and  the  gentleness,  the  afiability  and  the  gallantry, 
which  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Norman  race  ;  these  must  have  been  more  or 
less  impressed  on  men's  minds  wherever  the  Norman  sway  or  influence  extended, 
from  England  to  Sicily,  and  must  have  reproduced  something  of  themselves  in  the 
social  habits  and  manners  of  the  times.  When  we  read  the  description  of  William 
of  the  Iron  Arm,  the  first  Norman  count  of  Apulia,  so  strong,  so  brave,  so  affable, 
so  generous,  and  so  sage  above  other  men — a  lion  in  battle,  a  lamb  in  society,  and 
an  angel  in  council — we  are  reminded  of  the  heroes  of  chivalry  in  the  days  of  its 
greatest  refinement,  the  Black  Prince,  Sir  John  Chandos,  and  Sir  Walter  of  Manny, 
as  they  still  live  in  the  pages  of  Froissart ;  or  their  counterparts  in  romance,  King 
Arthur,  Sir  Launcelot,  Amadis  of  Gaul,  or  Palmerin  of  England. 

The  Normans,  the  latest  of  the  Northern  races  who  descended,  full  of  wild  life, 
from  their  mountains  and  forests,  upon  the  comparatively  civilised  plains  of  Europe, 
may  have  brought  a  newer  and  fresher  feeling  for  those  old  manners  and  customs 
which  Tacitus  describes  as  characterising  the  Germans  of  his  time,  and  which  are 
with  so  much  probability  connected  with  the  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
ancient  Germany,  and  in  Scandinavia,  it  was  the  custom  for  each  youth,  when  he 
was  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  to  be  presented  with  a  sword,  a  shield,  and  a  lance,  by 
his  father,  or  some  near  relation,  in  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs  of  the  nation ;  and 
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from  that  time  he  became  a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  and  ranked  as  a  citizen. 
He  then  entered  the  train  of  some  chief,  of  whom  he  and  his  brother  youths 
became  the  followers  and  companions,  forming  one  brotherhood,  though  not  with- 
out ranks  and  degrees,  while  a  generous  spirit  of  equality  ran  through  all. 

In  ancient  Germany,  too,  women  were  held  in  a  peculiar  reverence,  beyond  what 
was  known  in  the  other — and  otherwise  more  civilized— nations  of  antiquity ;  and 
the  presence  of  women  in  the  hour  of  battle  with  their  husbands,  brothers,  and 
fathers,  was  regarded  by  those  warriors  as  an  incentive  to  courage,  and  a  pledge  of 
victory,  which  (as  they  boasted)  their  Roman  foes  were  unable  to  appeal  to  for 
themselves.  And  this  old  Teutonic  reverence  for  women  conspired  with  the  new 
Christian  reverence  for  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  type  and  representative  at  once  of 
her  sex  and  of  the  Church,  to  supply  the  purer  and  nobler  elements  of  the  gal- 
lantry which  forms  so  large  a  part,  not  only  of  the  romance,  but  of  the  actual 
history,  of  chivalry. 

But  Christianity  exercised  not  only  an  indirect,  but  also  a  direct  and  avowed 
action  upon  the  forms  of  chivalry,  as  they  attained  to  their  full  proportions. 
Knighthood  was  certainly  a  feature  and  distinction  of  society  before  the  days  of 
Charlemagne,  who  in  permitting  the  governor  of  Friesland  to  make  knights  by 
girding  them  with  a  sword,  and  giving  them  a  blow,  adds  'as  is  the  custom.' 
But  no  ritual  of  the  Church  as  yet  consecrated  that  custom.  Charlemagne  girt  the 
sword  on  his  son  Louis  the  Good  without  religious  ceremonies ;  and  a  century  later 
the  Saxon  king  of  England,  Edward  the  Elder,  clothed  Athelstan  in  a  soldier's  dress 
of  scarlet,  and  girded  him  with  a  girdle  ornamented  with  precious  stones  and  a 
sword  with  sheath  of  gold,  but  without  religious  rites.  But  in  the  next  century,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  we  read  that  Hereward,  a  noble  Anglo-Saxon 
youth,  was  knighted  by  the  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  with  confession,  absolution, 
and  prayer  that  he  might  be  a  true  knight  And  this  the  historian  describes  as  the 
custom  of  the  English,  as  indeed  it  was,  or  soon  became,  that  of  all  Europe;  the 
Normans  resisting  the  innovation  longest,  but  at  last  adopting  it  with  their 
wonted  ardour.  The  candidate  for  knighthood  confessed  his  sins  on  the  eve  of  his 
consecration  (for  such  it  now  was),  and  passed  the  night  in  prayer  and  fasting  in 
the  church :  the  godfathers,  the  bath,  the  white  garment,  and  the  tonsure  (some- 
times limited  indeed  to  a  single  lock)  were  the  symbols  of  the  new  and  holy  state 
of  life  to  which  he  was  now  called  :  next  morning  he  heard  mass,  offered  his  sword 
on  the  altar,  where  it  was  blessed  by  the  priest ;  and  he  was  created  a  knight — 
either  by  the  priest  of  highest  rank  present,  or  by  some  knight,  who,  in  virtue  of  his 
knighthood,  was  qualified  to  confer  the  sacred  office  he  had  himself  received — in 
the  name  of  God,  of  St.  George,  and  of  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel.  He  swore, 
and  received  the  holy  communion  in  confirmation  of  his  oath,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
his  profession ;  to  speak  the  truth ;  to  maintain  the  right ;  to  protect  women,  the 
poor,  and  the  distressed ;  to  practise  courtesy;  to  pursue  the  infidels  ;  to  despise  the 
allurements  of  ease  and  safety,  and  to  maintain  his  honour  in  every  perilous  adven- 
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tare.  And  the  Council  of  Cleremont,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken — as  if  in 
order  to  give  the  sanction  of  the  Church  in  a  still  more  formal  and  comprehensive 
manner  to  the  whole  system  of  chivalry — decreed  that  every  person  of  noble  birth, 
on  attaining  the  age  of  twelve  years,  should  take  a  solemn  oath  before  the  bishop 
of  his  diocese  to  defend  to  the  uttermost  the  oppressed,  the  widow,  and  the  orphans; 
that  women  of  noble  birth,  both  married  and  single,  should  enjoy  his  especial  care ; 
and  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  in  him  to  render  travelling  safe,  and  to  destroy 
tyranny. 

Thus,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  all  the  humanities  of  chivalry  were  sanctioned 
by  legal  and  ecclesiastical  power :  it  was  intended  that  they  should  be  spread  over 
the  whole  face  of  Christendom,  in  order  to  check  the  barbarism  and  ferocity  of  the 
times.  While  the  form  of  chivalry  was  martial,  its  objects  became  to  a  great  extent 
religions  and  social :  from  a  mere  military  array  chivalry  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Order,  the  Holy  Order,  and  a  character  of  seriousness  and  solemnity  was  given  to 
it ;  and  it  was  accounted  an  honourable  office  above  all  offices,  orders,  and  acts  of 
the  world,  except  the  order  of  priesthood. 

The  education  for  knighthood  usually  began  at  a  still  earlier  age  than  that  men- 
tioned in  the  Canons  of  Cleremont.  The  castles  of  the  princes  and  nobles  were  the 
schools  of  those  days,  at  least  for  the  youth  of  their  own  class.  Every  feudal  lord 
had  his  court,  to  which  he  drew  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  poorer  gentry  of  his 
domains;  and  if  he  were  a  knight  distinguished  for  his  merits,  his  castle  was  also 
frequented  by  the  children  of  men  of  equ.  1  rank  and  reputation  with  himself:  for 
the  prudent  and  careful  father  would  often  have  some  brother  in  arms  whom  he 
thought  better  fitted  than  himself  to  educate  his  children  in  the  accomplishments 
and  duties  of  his  station.  So,  long  after,  Ben  Jonson,  looking  back  on  those  old. 
times,  and  picturing  them  in  their  ideal  aspect,  says,  that  then 

'Goodness  gave  the  greatness, 
And  greatness  worship:    every  house  became 
An  academy  of  honour.' 

And  that  this  method  of  education 

'By  a  line 
Of  institution  from  our  ancestors. 
Hath  been  deriv'd  down  to  us,  and  receiv'd 
In  a  succession,  for  the  noblest  way 
Of  breeding  up  our  youth  in  letters,  arms. 
Fair  mien,  discourses,  civil  exercises. 
And  all  the  blazon  of  a  gentleman. 
Where  can  he  learn  to  vault,  to  ride,  to  fence. 
To  move  his  body  gracefuUer,  to  speak 
His  language  purer,  or  to  tune  his  mind 
Or  manners  more  to  the  harmony  of  nature, 
Than  in  these  nurseries  of  nobility?' 

The  boy  of  gentle  birth,  when  he  thus  began  his  education,  was  called  by  the 
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names  of  Childe,  or  Damoiseau,  or  Valet,  said  to  be  a  contraction  of  Vassalet  or 
little  Vassal,  and  also  Page,  though  this  last  name  was  originally  appropriated  to 
the  youths  of  inferior  rank.  He  usually  entered  the  castle  which  was  to  be  his 
school  about  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  He  was  to  learn  modesty,  obedience,  and 
address  in  arms  and  horsemanship,  and  was  duly  exercised  in  the  use  of  his  weapons, 
beginning  with  such  as  were  suited  to  his  strength.  He  was  instructed  how  to 
guide  a  horse  with  grace  and  dexterity,  how  to  use  the  bow  and  the  sword,  and  how 
to  manage  the  lance, — an  art  which  was  taught  him  by  making  him  ride  against  a 
wooden  figure,  which,  if  not  struck  in  true  knightly  fashion,  was  so  contrived  as  to 
turn  round  and  give  the  awkward  cavalier  a  blow  with  its  wooden  sword.  He 
attended  his  lord  in  the  chase,  and  learnt  all  its  arts  ;  he  attended  him  also  in  many 
offices  which  we  should  now  call  menial,  but  which  were  then  held  to  be  the  proper 
symbols  of  modesty  and  obedience  for  the  youth  of  highest  birth  and  rank.  Thus 
the  Black  Prince  was  held  to  show  the  highest  respect  to  the  French  king,  his  pri- 
soner, by  personal  attendance  on  him.  In  the  words  of  Froissart :  '  The  same  day 
of  the  battle,  at  night,  the  prince  made  a  supper  in  his  lodging  to  the  French  king, 
and  to  the  most  part  of  the  great  lords  that  were  prisoners  ....  and  always  the 
prince  served  before  the  king  as  humbly  as  he  could,  and  would  not  sit  at  the  king's 
board  for  any  desire  that  the  king  could  make ;  but  he  said  he  was  not  sufficient  to 
sit  at  the  table  with  so  great  a  prince  as  the  king  was.' 

And  not  the  least  important  of  the  youth's  duties  were  those  towards  the  ladies 
of  the  house  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  to  wait  on  them  rather  as  attending  a  sort 
of  superior  beings  to  whom  adoration  and  obsequious  service  were  due,  than  as 
ministering  to  the  convenience  of  human  creatures  like  himself.  The  most  modest 
demeanour,  the  most  profound  respect,  were  to  be  observed  in  the  presence  of  these 
fair  idols.  And  as  not  only  the  youths,  but  the  maidens — the  damoiselles  no  less 
than  the  damoiseaux — ^were  sent  to  the  courts  of  the  barons  and  their  ladies  for 
education,  it  would  often  happen  that  this  veneration  in  which  the  boy  was  so  early 
trained  towards  the  ladies  of  maturer  years,  would  find  an  object  in  some  young 
maiden  whose  more  suitable  age  might  lead  him,  as  he  grew  up,  from  mere  boyish 
regard  to  that  passionate  and  abiding  devotion  which  was  the  duty  of  every  true 
knight  to  his  lady,  and  by  the  strength  of  which  he  held  that  all  his  power  for  good 
was  to  be  maintained.  Here  is  a  description  of  the  beginning  of  the  loves  of 
Amadis  and  Oriana,  which  is  as  charming  as  it  is  simple  ;  and  which,  though  we 
find  it  in  the  pages  of  a  romance,  we  cannot  doubt  is  a  picture  of  actual  life  and 
manners.  '  Oriana,'  says  the  old  book,  '  was  about  ten  years  old,  the  fairest  creature 
that  ever  was  seen ;  wherefore  she  was  called  the  one  **  without  a  peer"  ....  The 
child  of  the  sea  (that  is,  Amadis)  was  now  twelve  years  old,  but  in  stature  and  size 
he  seemed  fifteen,  and  he  served  the  queen ;  but,  now  that  Oriana  was  there,  the 
queen  gave  her  the  child  of  the  sea,  that  he  should  serve  her,  and  Oriana  said  that 
'*  it  pleased  her ;"  and  that  word  which  she  said,  the  child  kept  in  his  heart,  so  that 
he  never  lost  it  from  his  memory,  and  in  all  his  life  he  was  never  weary  of  serving 
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her,  and  his  heart  was  surrendered  to  her ;  and  this  love  lasted  as  long  as  they 
lasted,  for  as  well  as  he  loved  her  did  she  also  love  him.  But  the  child  of  the  sea, 
who  knew  nothing  of  her  love,  thought  himself  presumptuous  to  have  placed  his 
thoughts  on  her,  and  dared  not  speak  to  her  ;  and  she,  who  loved  him  in  her  heart, 
was  careful  not  to  speak  more  with  him  than  with  another :  but  their  eyes  delighted 
to  reveal  to  the  heart  what  was  the  thing  on  earth  that  they  loved  best.  And  now 
the  time  came  that  he  thought  he  could  take  arms  if  he  were  knighted ;  and  this 
he  greatly  desired,  thinking  that  he  would  do  such  things  that,  if  he  lived,  his  mis- 
tress should  esteem  him.* 

Sndi  was  the  beginning  of  the  loves  of  Amadis  and  Oriana,  so  famous  in 
romance,  and  so  generally  held  by  knights  and  ladies  to  be  a  model  for  them- 
selves. Constancy,  such  as  that  of  Amadis,  was  a  virtue  of  the  true  lover  which 
those  times  of  long  inevitable  separations  and  absences  demanded  in  forms  hardly 
known  in  our  days ;  and  in  proportion  was  it  insisted  upon,  and  held  in  honour. 
So  Spenser  says : 

'  Young  knight  whatever,  that  dost  arms  profess. 
And  through  long  labours  huntest  after  fame, 
Beware  of  fraud,  beware  of  fickleness, 
In  choice  and  change  of  thy  dear  loved  dame; 
Lest  thou  of  her  believe  too  lightly  blame. 
And  rash  misweening  do  thy  heart  remove; 
For  unto  knight  there  is  no  greater  shame. 
Than  lightness  and  inconstancy  in  love.' 

The  peerless  Amadis  passed  with  more  than  ordinary  rapidity  to  the  rank  of 
knighthood.  The  youth  more  usually  remained  an  esquire — the  next  step  to  that  of 
page — till  he  was  twenty.  He  attended  the  knight  to  whose  person  he  was  attached, 
dressed  and  undressed  him,  trained  his  horses,  kept  his  arms  bright  and  burnished, 
and  did  the  honours  of  the  household  to  the  strangers  who  visited  it ;  so  that 
Spenser  takes  the  squire  as  the  type  of  such  courtesy.  ^  Here  is  Chaucer^s  descrip- 
tion of  the  squire : 

^With  him  there  was  his  son,  a  young^  squire, 
A  lover  and  a  lusty  bachelor, 
With  lock^  curl'd  as  they  were  laid  in  press; 
Of  twenty  years  of  age  he  was,  I  guess. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  length. 
And  wonderly  deliver,  and  great  of  strength ; 
And  he  had  been  some  time  in  chevachie  (military  expeditions). 
In  Flanders,  in  Artois,  and  Picardie, 
And  borne  him  well,  as  of  so  little  space. 
In  hope  to  standen  in  his  lady's  grace. 
Embroider'd  was  hcy  as  it  were  a  mead 
All  full  of  fresh^  flowers,  white  and  red ; 
Singing  he  was,  or  fluting,  all  the  day; 
He  was  as  fresh  as  is  the  month  of  May; 
Short  was  his  gown,  with  sleeves  long  and  wide: 
Well  could  he  sit  on  horse,  and  fair^  ride ; 
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He  could^  song^s  make,  and  well  indite, 

Just,  and  eke  dance,  and  well  pourtray  and  write: 

So  hot  he  lov6d,  that  by  nightertale 

He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 

Courteous  he  was;   slowly  and  serviceable; 

And  carv'd  before  his  father  at  the  table.' 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  religions  rites  with  which  the  esquire  was  admitted 
into  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  of  the  solemn  and  noble  engagements  into  which 
he  then  entered.  He  had  next  to  'win  his  spurs,'  as  it  was  called;  a  phrase 
happily  illustrated  in  the  story  of  Edward  III  and  the  Black  Prince,  which 
Froissart  thus  relates : — 

'  This  battle  between  Broy  and  Cressy,  this  Saturday,  was  right  cruel  and  fell,  and 
many  a  feat  of  arms  done  that  day  came  not  to  my  knowledge.  ...  In  the  morning, 
the  day  of  the  battle,  certain  Frenchmen  and  Almagnes  perforce  opened  the  archers 
of  the  princess  battle  {division  as  we  should  now  say),  and  came  and  fought  with 
the  men  of  arms,  hand  to  hand.  Then  the  second  battle  of  the  Englishmen  came 
to  succour  the  prince's  battle,  the  which  was  time,  for  they  had  as  then  much  ado. 
And  they  with  the  prince  sent  a  messenger  to  the  king,  who  was  on  a  little  wind- 
mill hill  :  then  the  knight  said  to  the  king,  "  Sir,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  Sir  Reynold  Cobham,  and  other,  such  as  lie  about  the  prince  your  son, 
are  fiercely  fought  withal,  and  are  sore  handled,  wherefore  they  desire  you  that  you 
and  your  battle  will  come  and  aid  them,  for  if  the  Frenchmen  increase,  as  they 
doubt  they  will,  your  son  and  they  shall  have  much  ado."  Then  the  king  said, 
*•  Is  my  son  dead,  or  hurt,  or  on  the  earth  felled?"  "  No,  sir,'*  quoth  the  knight, 
"but  he  is  hardly  matched,  wherefore  he  hath  need  of  your  aid."  "Well,**  said 
the  king,  "  return  to  him,  and  to  them  that  sent  yon  hither,  and  say  to  them,  that 
they  send  no  more  to  me  for  any  adventure  that  falleth,  as  long  as  my  son  is  alive : 
and  also  say  to  them,  that  they  suffer  him  this  day  to  win  his  spurs  ;  for,  if  God  be 
pleased,  I  will  this  day's  work  be  his,  and  the  honour  thereof,  and  to  them  that  be 
about  him."  Then  the  knight  returned  again  to  them,  and  showed  the  king's 
words,  the  which  greatly  encouraged  them,  and  repented  in  that  they  had  sent  to 
the  king  as  they  did.*  Brave  knights,  to  be  *  greatly  encouraged  *  by  such  stem 
though  manly  words.  We  are  reminded  of  the  not  less  brave  and  knightly 
demeanour  of  Sir  Colin  Halket  and  his  men  at  Waterloo,  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  rode  up  and  asked  how  they  were,  and  the  general  replied  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  brigade  were  down,  and  the  remainder  so  exhausted  that  the  relief  of 
fresh  troops,  for  however  short  a  time,  was  most  desirable.  But  when  the  duke 
said  that  no  relief  was  possible,  that  all  depended  on  thenif  the  answer  which  the 
officer  made  for  himself  and  his  men  was, '  Enough,  my  lord,  we  stand  here  till  the 
last  man  falls.' 

Thenceforth  the  knight's  career  depended,  he  would  not  have  said  on  himself, 
but  on  God  and  his  lady  :   and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
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lomanceSy  his  lady  was  often  the  object  of  actual  adoration,  little  differing  from 
that  he  woald  have  addressed  to  the  saints  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  of  triumph. 
Philosophic  divines  teach  us  that  although  the  worship  of  the  saints  may  become 
in  practice  a  gross  and  degrading  superstition,  it  has  in  it  an  element  of  true,  and 
in  itself  ennobling,  faith  in  ideals  of  humanity  more  or  less  perfectly  revealed  in 
hmnan  form  :  and  so  while  we  smile  at  the  fictions  of  extravagant  fancy  in  which 
the  mediaeval  knight  was  wont  to  clothe  his  love,  and  his  professions  of  love,  for 
his  mistress,  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  that  in  the  main,  and  for  that  time  of 
youthful  imaginations  rather  than  of  sober  reasonings,  the  knight  was  right.  When 
I  think  of  what  society  was,  and  what  it  would  still  be,  without  the  humanizing  in- 
fluences of  womanhood  and  ladyhood,  and  what  it  is  by  means  of  these,  I  say  that 
the  tree  may  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  and  that  it  is  from  a  right  noble  stock,  rightly 
and  wisely  cultivated  in  the  main,  in  those  old  days,  that  we  are  still  gathering 
such  noble  fruits.  Much  evil  there  was  along  with  the  good ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
much  confusion  between  good  and  evil.  I  need  not  tell  the  reader  of  chivalry 
romances,  or  of  Lord  Tennyson's  reproductions  of  some  of  their  incidents  in 
modem  form  of  thought  as  well  as  language,  how  painfully  this  confusion  defaces 
many  of  the  fairest  characters  and  most  interesting  tales  of  chivalry,  while  the 
historical  records  of  the  times  in  which  those  romances  were  written  and  read 
show  that  the  actual  state  of  morals  and  manners  exhibited  the  like  confusions 
of  good  and  evil,  in  the  ideals  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  life.  But,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  we  see,  at  least  in  the  romance  before  us,  the  good  contending 
with,  and  mastering  the  evil,  and  this  not  least  in  the  end  of  the  story  of  the 
guilty  loves  of  Guenever  and  Launcelot,  the  knight  whose  fame  in  romance 
perhaps  surpasses  that  of  Amadis,  though  even  mediaeval  morality  was  obliged 
to  censure  the  constancy  of  Launcelot*s  love,  while  it  might  unhesitatingly  extol 
that  of  Amadis. 

Lord  Tennyson  has,  I  may  assume,  made  every  one  familiar  with  the  retirement 
of  queen  Guenever  to  the  nunnery  of  Almesbury,  and  with  the  death  of  Arthur; 
and  I  venture  for  the  completion  of  this  sketch  to  show,  though  from  the  present 
volume,  how  the  old  story  which  the  poet  chiefly  follows  relates  the  death  and 
draws  the  character  of  Launcelot.  Launcelot,  when  he  heard  of  those  events,  went 
to  Almesbury,  and  after  taking  leave  of  the  queen,  resolved  to  follow  her  example ; 
and  became  a  hermit  and  penitent,  taking  up  his  abode  in  a  forest  where  was  an 
hermitage  and  a  chapel  that  stood  between  two  cliffs;  and  there  he  served  God 
day  and  night  with  prayers  and  fastings.  Thus  he,  and  other  knights  who  followed 
his  example,  'endured  great  penance  six  years,  and  then  Sir  Launcelot  took  the 
habit  of  priesthood,  and  a  twelvemonth  he  sang  mass.'  At  the  end  of  that  time  a 
vision  directed  him  to  take  the  body  of  queen  Guenever,  now  dead  at  Almesbury, 
and  bury  her  with  king  Arthur  at  Glastonbury.  Then  the  story  goes  on : — 'And 
when  she  was  put  in  the  earth  Sir  Launcelot  swooned  and  lay  long  still,  while  the 
hennit  came  out  and  awaked  him,  and  said,  Ye  be  to  blame,  for  ye  displease  God 
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with  snch  manner  of  sorrow  making.  Tmly,  said  Sir  Lanncelot,  I  trust  I  do  not 
displease  God,  for  He  knoweth  mine  intent,  for  my  sorrow  was  not,  nor  is  not,  for 
any  rejoicing  of  sin,  but  my  sorrow  may  never  have  end.  For  when  I  remember 
of  her  beauty,  and  of  her  noblesse,  that  was  both  with  her  king  and  with  her;  so 
when  I  saw  his  corpse  and  her  corpse  so  lie  together,  truly  mine  heart  would  not 
serve  to  sustain  my  careful  body.  Also  when  I  remember  me  how  by  my  default, 
and  mine  orgule,  and  my  pride,  that  they  were  both  laid  full  low,  that  were  peer- 
less that  ever  was  living  of  christian  people,  wit  ye  well,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  this 
remembered,  of  their  kindness  and  mine  unkindness,  sank  so  to  my  heart,  that  all 
my  natural  strength  failed  me,  so  that  I  might  not  sustain  myself.*  The  story  goes 
on  to  say  that  there  he  wasted  away,  praying  night  and  day  at  the  tomb  of  the 
king  and  queen.  He  died,  and  was  taken  to  his  own  castle  of  Joyous  Card  to  be 
buried.  *And  right  thus  as  they  were  at  their  service  there  came  Sir  Ector  de 
Maris,  that  had  seven  year  sought  all  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  seeking  his 
brother  Sir  Launcelot.  And  when  Sir  Ector  heard  such  noise  and  light  in  the 
quire  of  Joyous  Gard  he  alight,  and  put  his  horse  from  him,  and  came  into  the 
quire,  and  there  he  saw  men  sing  and  weep.  And  all  they  knew  Sir  Ector,  but  he 
knew  not  them.  Then  went  Sir  Bors  unto  Sir  Ector,  and  told  him  how  there  lay 
his  brother  Sir  Launcelot  dead.  And  then  Sir  Ector  threw  his  shield,  sword,  and 
helm  from  him ;  and  when  he  beheld  Sir  Launcelot *s  visage  he  fell  down  in  a  swoon ; 
and  when  he  awaked  it  were  hard  for  any  tongue  to  tell  the  doleful  complaints  that 
he  made  for  his  brother.  Ah,  Launcelot,  he  said,  thou  were  head  of  all  Christian 
knights !  And  now,  I  dare  say,  said  Sir  Ector,  thou  Sir  Launcelot,  there  thou  liest, 
that  thou  were  never  matched  of  earthly  knight's  hands;  and  thou  were  the 
courtiest  knight  that  ever  bare  shield ;  and  thou  were  the  truest  friend  to  thy  lover 
that  ever  bestrode  horse ;  and  thou  were  the  truest  lover,  of  a  sinful  man,  that  ever 
loved  woman;  and  thou  were  the  kindest  man  that  ever  strake  with  sword;  and 
thou  were  the  goodliest  person  ever  came  among  press  of  knights;  and  thou 
was  the  meekest  man  and  the  gentlest  that  ever  ate  in  hall  among  ladies; 
and  thou  were  the  sternest  knight  to  thy  mortal  foe  that  ever  put  spear  in 
the  rest.* 

Let  me  compare  with  this  Chaucer's  description  of  the  knight  of  his  times : — 

*A  knight  there  was,  and  that  a  worthy^  man, 
That  from  the  tim^  that  he  first  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  chivalry. 
Truth  and  hon6ur,  freedom  and  courtesy. 
Full  worthy  was  he  in  bis  lord^s  war, 
And  thereto  had  he  ridden,  no  man  f^rre. 
As  well  in  Christendom  as  in  HeatheAess, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthiness. 
At  Alisandre  he  was  when  it  was  won: 
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Full  oftentime  he  had  the  board  begun 

Aboren  alle  nations  in  Prusse  ^ : 

In  Lethowe  had  he  reysdd  ^,  and  in  Russe, 

No  Christian  man  so  oft,  of  his  degree: 

In  Gernade  at  the  siege  eke  had  he  be 

Of  Algesir,  and  ridden  in  Belmarie : 

At  Ley^s  was  he,  and  at  Satalie, 

When  they  were  won ;  and  in  the  Great6  Sea 

At  many  a  noble  army  had  he  be. 

At  mortal  battles  had  he  been  fifteen, 

And  foughten  for  our  faith  at  Tramissene 

In  list^  thri^s,  and  aye  slain  his  foe. 

This  ilk^  worthy  knight  had  been  also 

Sometime  with  the  lord  of  Palathie 

Against  another  heathen  in  Turkey; 

And  evermore  he  had  a  sovereign  prise*, 

And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise, 

And  of  his  port  as  meek  as  is  a  maid. 

He  never  yet  no  villainy  ne  said 

In  all  his  life  unto  no  manner  wight: 

He  was  a  very  perfect  gentle  knight.' 

In  an  age  when  all  men,  not  of  the  clergy,  were  divided  between  the  two  classes 
of  freemen  or  gentlemen,  and  serfs  or  villains,  and  the  villains  were  in  habits  and 
in  hnman  cultnre  little  better  than  the  domestic  animals  of  which  they  shared  the 
labours,  the  knight  almost  inevitably  belonged  to  the  class  of  free,  or  gentle,  birth. 
Still,  in  theory  always,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  practice,  it  was  not  his  birth,  but 
his  personal  merit,  which  qualified  him  for  knighthood.  The  personal  merit  would 
oftener  exist,  and  still  oftener  come  to  light,  where  it  had  the  advantages  and  aids 
of  education  and  general  social  culture.  But  if  it  was  recognised  in  the  villain,  or 
man  of  no  rights  of  birth,  he  might  be,  and  often  was,  knighted,  and  was  thereby 
immediately  enfranchised,  and  accounted  a  gentleman,  in  law  no  less  than  in  name. 
Thus  Froissart  tells  us  of  Sir  Robert  Sale,  the  governor  of  Norwich,  that  *  he  was 
no  gentleman  bom,  but  he  had  the  grace  to  be  reputed  sage  and  valiant  in  arms, 
and  for  his  valiantness  King  Edward  made  him  knight.*  lie  was  governor  during 
the  popular  insurrection  of  which  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw  were  the  London 
leaders  ;  and  he  was  invited  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  risings  by  men 
who  urged  upon  him — *  Sir  Robert,  ye  are  a  knight  and  a  man  greatly  beloved  in 
this  country,  and  renowned  a  valiant  man  ;  and  though  ye  be  thus,  yet  we  know 
you  well  :  ye  be  no  gentleman  bom,  but  son  to  a  villain,  such  as  we  be :  therefore 
come  you  with  us,  and  be  our  master,  and  we  shall  make  you  so  great  a  lord  that 
one  quarter  of  England  shall  be  under  your  obeisance.'     He  refused,  and  they  killed 

^   Having  gone  to   find   adventures   in  head  of  the  table  above  the  like  adven- 

Prr.ssia  with  the   Teutonic   knights  who  turers  from  other  nations,  in  compliment 

carried  on  war  with  the   still  Pagan  Li-  to  his  especial  merit. 
thrania,  he  had  been  often  placed  at  the  ^  Ridden  in  arms.  *  Praise. 
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him.  The  same  king  also  knighted  the  man-at-arms,  son  of  a  tanner,  who  was 
afterwards  famous  as  Sir  John  Hawkwood.  And  the  courtly  as  well  as  knightly 
Chaucer,  who  must  more  or  less  have  reflected  the  feeling  of  the  royal  and  noble 
personages  among  whom  he  lived,  goes  farther,  and  asserts  that  not  only  does 
virtue  make  the  gentleman,  but  also  baseness  of  mind  the  villain  or  churl : — 

'  But  understand  in  thine  intent, 
That  this  is  not  mine  intendement, 
To  clepen  no  wight  in  no  age 
Only  gentle  for  his  lineage ; 
But  whoso  that  is  virtuous. 
And  in  his  port  nought  outrageous, 
Though  he  be  not  gentle  bom, 
Thou  may'st  well  see  this  in  soth, 
That  he  is  gentle  because  he  doth 
As  longeth  to  a  gentleman ; 
Of  them  none  other  deem  I  can: 
For  certainly,  withouten  drede, 
A  churl  is  deemed  by  his  deed, 
Of  high  or  low,  as  you  may  see, 
Or  of  what  kindred  that  he  be.' 

Akin  to  this  recognition  of  gentleness  of  mind  and  manners,  as  that  which  made 
a  gentleman,  was  the  sense  of  brotherhood  among  knights  and  gentlemen,  which 
led  them  to  trust  in  each  other's  honour,  even  when  they  were  fighting  under  the 
banners  of  hostile  kings.  The  chronicles  are  full  of  the  instances  of  such  con- 
sideration of  the  English  and  French  knights  for  each  other  in  the  wars  between 
the  two  nations  ;  and  it  is  not  without  probability  that  to  these  and  suchlike  mani- 
festations of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  have  been  traced  the  courtesy  and  humanity  which 
characterise  modem  warfare  in  a  degree  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Much  indeed  of  barbarism  and  cruelty  there  was  in  the  usages  of  war  in  the  best 
times  of  chivalry,  even  of  the  knights  among  themselves,  and  still  more  when  they 
came,  with  passions  infuriated  by  resistance,  upon  the  people  of  lower  rank  than 
themselves.  Edward  III  of  England,  and  the  knights  whom  he  gathered  round 
him,  are  held  alike  by  contemporary  historians  and  romance  writers,  and  by  those 
of  modem  times,  to  have  best  exhibited  the  characteristics  of  chivalry  in  its  day  of 
greatest  refinement  as  well  as  splendour ;  yet  no  one  can  read  the  chronicles  of 
even  the  admiring  Froissart  without  seeing  how  much  savage  passion  and  cruelty 
was  often  mingled  with  their  better  dispositions  :  though  we  do  see  also  that  the 
craelty  was  not  because,  but  in  spite  of  their  chivalry.  Froissart  laments  bitterly 
the  iniquity  of  the  massacre  by  the  Black  Prince  of  the  people  of  Limoges,  men, 
women,  and  children,  more  than  three  thousand.  And  when  Edward  III,  before 
him,  intended,  as  would  seem,  to  have  treated  the  town  of  Calais  in  like  manner, 
not  only  did  the  French  knights  who  had  offered  to  surrender  declare  that  they 
would  *  endure  as  much  pain  as  knights  ever  did,  rather  than  the  poorest  lad  in  the 
town  should  have  any  more  evil  than  the  greatest  of  us  all ' — showing  that  they 
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made  no  selfish  distinction  between  the  noble  and  the  villain-^but  the  English 
knights,  headed  by  Sir  Walter  of  Manny,  that  flower  of  knighthood,  protested  to 
the  utmost  against  their  king's  purpose.  And  when  he  had  yielded  so  far  to  their 
mrgency  as  to  say  that  he  would  be  content  with  the  lives  of  the  six  chief  burgesses, 
Sir  Walter  of  Manny  again  remonstrated,  saying,  *  Ah,  noble  king,  for  God's  sake 
refrain  your  courage  :  ye  have  the  name  of  sovereign  noblesse  :  therefore  now  do 
not  a  thing  that  should  blemish  your  renown,  nor  to  give  cause  to  some  to  speak 
of  you  villainy  [to  charge  you  with  conduct  unworthy  of  a  knight  and  gentleman]  ; 
every  man  will  say  it  is  a  great  cruelty  to  put  to  death  such  honest  persons,  who  by 
their  own  wills  put  themselves  into  your  grace  to  save  their  company.  Then  the 
king  wryed  away  from  him,  and  commanded  to  send  for  the  hangman,  and  said^ 
*'  They  of  Calais  had  caused  many  of  my  men  to  be  slain,  wherefore  these  shall 
die  in  likewise.*'  * 

It  needed  a  stronger  influence  than  that  of  Sir  Walter  of  Manny  to  save  their 
lives  :  and  this  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  Lady  of  the  mediaeval  times  ;  the  Lady, 
who  was  the  counterpart  of  the  Knight,  and  without  whom  he  could  never  have 
existed.  Here,  indeed,  I  meet  a  difficulty  which  reminds  me  of  what  Coleridge 
says  of  the  female  characters  of  Shakspeare,  that  their  truth  to  nature,  and  therefore 
their  beauty,  consists  in  the  absence  of  strongly  marked  features.  It  is  impossible 
to  zead  the  poems,  romances,  or  chronicles  of  the  mediaeval  times,  without  feeling 
all  through  how  important  a  part  the  lady  plays  everywhere  ;  and  yet  it  is  far  from 
easy  to  draw  her  from  her  retirement  and  bring  distinctly  before  ourselves  what  she 
did,  and  get  a  picture  of  her  as  definite  as  we  can  do  of  the  knight.  Still  I  must 
try  to  trace  the  outlines  of  such  a  picture  of  one  lady  : — Philippa,  queen  of 
Edward  III,  whom  Froissart  calls  '  the  most  gentle  queen,  most  liberal,  and  most 
courteous  that  ever  was  queen  in  her  days ; '  and  who  was  the  very  type  and  re- 
presentative of  the  lady,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense,  in  an  age  in  which  the 
ladies — such  as  the  princess  Blanche,  the  good  queen  Ann,  the  countess  of  Salis- 
bury, Jane  de  Montfort,  and  the  wife  of  Charles  de  Blois — were  renowned  for  their 
gentle  or  their  heroic  characters. 

When  Isabel,  queen  of  Edward  II,  visited  Hainault  with  her  son,  afterwards 
Edward  III,  we  are  told  that  William,  earl  of  Hainault,  *  had  four  fair  daughters, 
Margaret,  Philippa,  Jane,  and  Isabel :  among  whom  the  young  Edward  set  most 
his  love  and  company  on  Philippa ;  and  also  the  young  lady  in  all  honour  was 
more  conversant  with  him  than  any  of  her  sisters.'  Queen  Isabel  had  come  to  ask 
for  aid  against  her  enemies,  and  Froissart  gives  an  account  of  the  discussion  be- 
tween the  earl  and  his  council,  who  objected  on  prudential  grounds  to  interfering 
with  the  quarrels  of  the  English,  and  the  earl's  brother,  Sir  John  Hainault,  who 
maintained  that '  all  knights  ought  to  aid  to  their  powers  all  ladies  and  damsels 
chased  out  of  their  own  countries,  being  without  counsel  or  comfort.'  The  earl 
finally  yielded,  saying,  *  My  fair  brother,  God  forbid  that  your  good  purpose  should 
be  broken  or  let.   Therefore,  in  the  name  of  God.  I  give  you  leave  ;  and  kissed  him, 
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straining  him  by  the  hand  in  sign  of  great  love.*  The  whole  passage  is  too  long 
to  quote,  bat  thos  much  gives  a  lively  pictnie  of  the  temper  of  the  home  and  court 
in  which  the  young  Philippa  was  brought  up. 

Her  marriage  with  Edward,  then  only  fifteen  years  old,  was  agreed  on,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Pope.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  chronicler  gives  no  account  of 
the  lady*s  bridal  outfit',  except  in  the  general  terms,  that  *  there  was  devised  and 
purveyed  for  their  apparel,  and  for  all  things  honourable  that  lielonged  to  such  a 
lady,  who  should  be  queen  of  England.'  They  were  married,  and  she  arrived  in 
England  and  was  crowned,  '  with  great  justs,  tourneys,  dancing,  carolling,  and 
great  feasts,  the  which  endured  the  space  of  three  weeks.'  And  then  '  this  young 
queen  Philippa  abode  still  in  England,  with  small  company  of  any  persons  of  her 
own  country,  saving  one  who  was  named  Walter  of  Manny,  who  was  her  carver, 
and  after  did  so  many  great  prowesses  in  divers  places,  that  it  were  hard  to  make 
mention  of  them.'  If  we  couple  this  statement,  that  she  retained  hardly  any  of  her 
own  people,  with  that  which  Froissart  makes  in  reviewing  her  whole  life,  that '  she 
loved  always  her  own  nation  where  she- was  bom,'  we  have  pleasing  thoughts  sug- 
gested of  the  cheerful  acceptance  of  new  duties  in  a  foreign  land  by  the  young 
wife ;  while,  if  I  had  space  to  describe  in  detail  the  noble  life  of  Sir  Walter  of 
Manny,  the  reader  would  agree  with  me  that  his  habitual  presence  in  the  Eng- 
lish court  must  have  done  much  to  make  both  Edward  and  the  Black  Prince, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  what  they  were,  as  knights  and 
gentlemen. 

The  next  glimpse  we  get  of  the  queen  is  when  she  appears,  accompanied  with 
three  hundred  ladies  and  damsels  '  of  noble  lineage,. and  apparelled  accordingly,  at 
the  yearly  feast  at  Windsor,  in  honour  of  the  order  and  brotherhood  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Blue  Garter,  there  established  on  St  George's  day.*  Again,  when  the  king 
of  Scots  had  advanced  to  Newcastle,  while  king  Edward  lay  before  Calais,  we  see 
the  queen  arriving  to  meet  the  English  army,  and  going  from  division  to  division, 
'desiring  them  to  do  their  devoir* — duty  was  then,  as  now,  the  English  soldier's 
word — *  to  defend  the  honour  of  her  lord  the  king  of  England,  and,  in  the  name  of 
God,  every  man  to  be  of  good  heart  and  courage ;  promising  them  that  to  her 
power  she  would  remember  them  as  well  or  better  as  though  her  lord  the  king 
were  there  personally.  Then  the  queen  departed  from  them,  reconmiending  them 
to  God  and  St  George.*  She  does  not  seem,  like  some  of  the  ladies  of  that 
generation,  to  have  considered  the  field  to  be  her  place  while  the  battle  was  going 
on ;  but  after  it  was  won  she  returned,  and  with  her  council  made  all  necessary 
arrangements  and  plans.  Shortly  after  she  joined  her  husband  while  he  lay  before 
Calais,  *  bringing  many  ladies  and  damsels  vnXh  her,  as  well  to  accompany  her,  as 
to  see  their  husbands,  fathers,  brethren,  and  other  friends  that  lay  at  siege  there 
before  Calais,  and  had  done  a  long  time.*     And  I  think  we  may  attribute  it  as  well 

^  It  appears  from  Morte  Arthur,  p.  474,  to,  *  to  buy  all  manner  of  things  that 
that  Loudou  was  the  proper  place  to  go      longed  unto  a  wedding.' 
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to  the  general  humanisiDg  influence  of  all  those  ladies,  as  to  the  personal  persuasion 
of  Philippa,  that  Calais  did  not  suffer  the  same  horrors  of  war  as  did  Limoges  at 
the  hands  of  the  Black  Prince.  To  what  I  have  already  quoted  from  Froissart  as 
to  this  story,  I  must  now  add  what  he  tells  us  of  Philippa,  after  Edward  had 
refused  to  hear  Sir  Walter  of  Manny.  *  Then  the  queen  kneeled  down,  and  sore 
weeping,  said,  "  Ah,  gentle  sir,  sith  I  passed  the  sea  in  great  peril,  I  have  desired 
nothing  of  you ;  therefore  now  I  humbly  require  you,  in  the  honour  of  the  Son  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  for  the  love  of  me,  that  ye  will  take  mercy  of  these  six 
burgesses."  The  king  beheld  the  queen,  and  stood  still  in  a  study  a  space,  and 
then  said,  "  Ah  dame,  I  would  ye  had  been  as  now  in  some  other  place  ;  ye  make 
such  request  to  me  that  I  cannot  deny  you  ;  wherefore  I  give  them  to  you,  to  do 
your  pleasure  with  them." ' 

And  lastly,  as  a  counterpart  to  the  picture  I  have  already  given  of  the  death 
of  the  knight  of  romance,  here  is  the  account  of  the  death  of  her  who  was  the  lady 
of  the  brightest  day  of  historical  chivalry : — 

'  In  the  mean  season  there  fell  in  England  a  heavy  case  and  a  common :  howbeit 
it  was  right  piteous  for  the  king,  his  children,  and  all  his  realm ;  for  the  good  queen 
of  England — that  so  many  good  deeds  had  done  in  her  time,  and  so  many  knights 
succoured,  and  ladies  and  damosels  comforted,  and  had  so  largely  departed  of  her 
goods  to  her  people,  and  naturally  loved  always  the  nation  of  Haynault,  the  country 
where  she  was  bom — she  fell  sick  in  the  castle  of  Windsor,  the  which  sickness 
ccm tinned  on  her  so  long,  that  there  was  no  remedy  but  death ;  and  the  good  lady, 
when  she  knew  that  there  was  no  remedy  but  death,  she  desired  to  speak  with  the 
king  her  husband,  and  when  he  was  before  her,  she  put  out  of  her  bed  her  right 
hand,  and  took  the  king  by  his  right  hand,  who  was  right  sorrowful  at  his  heart. 
Then  she  said,  *  *  Sir,  we  have  in  peace,  joy,  and  great  prosperity,  used  all  our  time 
together :  sir,  now  I  pray  you  at  our  departing,  that  ye  will  grant  me  three  desires." 
The  king,  right  sorrowfully  weeping,  said,  "  Madam,  desire  what  ye  will,  I  grant 
it"  The  three  requests  of  the  dying  woman  were — that  the  king  should  pay  all 
that  she  owed  to  any  man  ;  that  he  should  fulfil  all  the  promises  she  had  made  to 
the  churches  where  she  had  **  had  her  devotion,"  and  that  "  it  might  please  him  to 
take  none  other  sepulture,  whensoever  it  should  please  God  to  call  him  out  of  this 
transitory  life,  but  beside  her  in  Westminster."  The  king,  all  weeping,  said, 
'•  Madam,  I  grant  all  your  desire."  Then  the  good  lady  and  queen  made  on  her 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  commended  the  king  her  husband  to  God,  and  her 
youngest  son  Thomas,  who  was  there  beside  her ;  and  anon  after  she  yielded  up 
the  spirit,  which  I  believe  surely  the  holy  angels  received  with  great  joy  up  to 
heayen ;  for  in  all  her  life  she  did  neither  in  thought  nor  deed  thing  to  lose  her 
soul,  as  far  as  any  creature  could  know.  Thus  the  good  queen  of  England  died  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1369,  in  the  vigil  of  our  Lady,  in  the  midst  of  August.' 

We  have  all  pictured  to  ourselves,  again  and  again,  how  the  lady  sat  in  her 
bower  with  her  embroidery  and  her  missal  or  romance,  and  saw  from  her  lattice 
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window  her  knight  going  from  the  castle  with  lance  and  pennon,  hoping  to  meet 
his  foe :  how  the  minstrel  recited  in  the  castle  hall  the  feats  of  arms  of  this  or 
that  hero  in  some  distant  battle-field ;  and  how  the  matron  or  the  maiden  heard 
those  feats,  and  thought  with  silent  joy  that  it  was  her  lord,  her  husband,  or  her 
lover,  whose  deeds  were  thus  winning  the  praises  of  the  troubadour,  and  the 
applause  of  the  listening  knights  and  squires.  We  have  all  seen  in  imagination  the 
tournament,  with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  its  mimic  contests :  contests  which 
surpassed  the  Olympic  and  Corinthian  games  of  classic  antiquity,  not  only  Iq  their 
gorgeous  show,  but  still  more  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  noble  in  birth,  and 
fame,  and  beauty ;  whose  scarf,  or  glove,  the  combatants  wore  as  the  token  of  that 
favour  which  was  their  highest  incentive  to  distinguish  themselves ;  and  from  whose 
hands  the  conqueror  received  the  prize  of  skill  and  bravery :  while  the  honourably 
vanquished  might  be  sure  that  he  would  have  the  hardly  less  welcome  lot  of  being 
cared  for  by  the  same  ladies,  who  never  shrank  from  this  their  acknowledged  and 
well-fulfilled  duty  of  tending  the  wounded  knight. 

Perhaps  too  we  have  listened  in  fancy  to  the  proceedings  of  the  so-called  Courts 
of  Parliaments  of  Love,  in  which  the  ladies  were  wont  to  hear  questions  of  gallantry 
gravely  argued  on  both  sides  by  poets  pleading  in  verse,  and  then  to  give  their 
judgments  according  to  the  logical  and  metaphysical  rules  which  the  schoolmen 
applied  to  theological  enquiries.  But  I  can  now  but  remind  my  reader  that  such 
things  were ;  and  must  hasten  forward,  leaving  ungathered  flowers  that  would  make 
many  a  wreath  and  nosegay. 

The  golden  age  of  chivalry  was  the  period  from  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  We  may  say  with  Gibbon,  that  the  Crusades 
were  at  once  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  chivalry.  In  the  Crusades  the  spirit  of 
knighthood,  with  all  its  characteristic  features,  actuated  vast  bodies  of  men  of  every 
rank  and  nation,  and  found  a  foe  believed  by  all  Christendom  to  be  to  it  what  the 
individual  robber  and  plunderer  was  to  the  knight  errant  who  went  forth  in  his  own 
country  to  defend  or  rescue  the  widow  and  orphan  and  their  possessions,  or  the 
traveller  along  the  road  which  passed  the  castle  of  some  powerfid  though  imworthy 
baron.  The  chivalry  at  home  was  kept  alive,  and  raised  to  its  highest  energy, 
both  in  man  and  woman,  by  the  chivalry  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  in  this  period 
that  the  chief  institutions  of  chivalry  took  their  rise,  or  reached  their  full  form ; 
while  their  ruder  features  were  gradually  softened  with  the  increasing  refinement  of 
the  times,  till  they  presented  that  aspect  with  which  we  find  them  in  the  days  of 
Edward  III  and  the  Black  Prince,  as  drawn  by  Froissart  or  Chaucer,  or  in  the 
romances  which  were  then  written  or  remodelled  out  of  older  materials,  and  which 
show  that  even  in  the  estimation  of  other  nations  the  English  court  then  afforded 
the  pattern  of  knighthood  for  Christendom. 

Thenceforward  the  outward  forms  of  chivalry  began  to  decay ;  very  gradually 
indeed,  and  not  without  apparent  resuscitations  from  time  to  time.  But  no  real 
revival  was  possible ;  for  the  immortal  spirit  was  seeking  new  habitations  for  itself. 
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more  fitted  to  the  new  world  which  was  succeeding  to  that  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
And  perhaps  Cervantes,  by  helping  to  tear  np  with  his  merciless  satire  the  last 
remnants  of  an  honest  faith  in  the  old  forms  of  chivalry,  did  as  real,  though  we 
cannot  say  as  genial,  a  service  to  the  cause  of  chivalry  itself,  as  Spenser  did  in 
endeavouring  to  preserve  its  spirit  by  transferring  it  to  the  region  of  allegory. 
The  last  expiring  token  of  the  old  spirit  in  the  old  forms  which  I  have  found,  is  in 
the  records  of  the  Knights  of  Malta — the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St  John  of  Jeru- 
salem— when  the  news  of  the  great  earthquake  in  Sicily,  in  1783,  arrived  at  Malta. 
Then  those  poor  feeble-minded  sybarites  remembered  for  a  moment  their  manhood 
and  their  knighthood,  and  their  vows  as  Hospitallers ;  they  manned  their  galleys, 
and,  with  food  and  clothing  and  medicines,  and  the  consolations  of  their  faith,  were 
speedily  seen,  in  their  half-military,  half-priestly  garb — the  armour  covered  by  the 
black  robe  with  the  white  cross— at  the  bedsides  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  as 
they  lay  amid  the  still  tottering  ruins  of  their  devastated  houses.  In  a  very  few 
years,  in  that  same  generation,  the  Order  had  passed  away  for  ever;  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  him  who  stands  in  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Masters  among  the  trophies 
of  their  former  greatness,  or  treads  the  aisles  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  John,  where 
every  step  is  upon  the  emblazoned  gravestone  of  a  knight,  to  think  of  this,  and  not 
of  any  less  worthy  deed,  as  their  last  act. 

'The  knight's  bones  are  dust, 
And  his  good  sword  rust : 
His  soul  is  with  the  saints,  I  trust : ' — 

but  he  has  left  to  us  an  imperishable  and  a  rich  inheritance,  won  for  us  by  him.  To 
him  we  owe  our  Manners — all  that  world  of  existence  implied  in  the  names  Lady 
and  Gentleman.  Through  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  *  Our  Lady,'  the  Virgin  mother 
who  embodied  and  represented  to  all  men  and  women,  from  the  prince  to  the  pea- 
sant, their  ideals  of  womanhood  and  ladyhood.  In  modem  times  St.  Paul  has  been 
held  to  be  the  model  of  a  gentleman ;  in  whose  acts  and  writings  are  found  all  the 
principles,  maxims,  and  spirit  of  a  character  entirely  chivalrous,  in  the  amplest 
sense  of  the  term :  while  one  of  our  old  dramatists  has  ventured,  in  words  of 
touching  tenderness  and  reverence,  to  point  to  a  yet  higher  realisation  of  that 

ideal ; — 

*  The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him,  was  a  sufferer, 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.' 

And  it  was  the  transference  of  these  Christian  ethics,  into  the  practice  of  common 
daily,  worldly  life,  in  rude,  half-barbarous  times,  which  we  owe  to  the  knights  and 
ladies  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  a  transference  effected  slowly,  and  with  much  mixture 
of  evil  with  the  good :  nor  is  the  work  nearly  completed  yet ;  but  the  worth  of 
it  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

This  is  not  indeed  all,  but  there  is  much  truth  in  the  old  motto,  *  Manners 
makyth  man. '    Manners,  like  laws,  create  a  region  and  atmosphere  of  virtue  within 
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which  all  good  more  easily  lives  and  grows,  and  evil  finds  it  harder  to  maintain 
itself.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  small,  spontaneous  kindnesses  of  hourly  life,  in 
which,  after  all,  so  much  of  our  happiness  consists,  are  not  only  unknown,  but 
impossible,  where  habitual,  unaffected  politeness  is  wanting. 

But  manners  are  good,  not  only  as  affording  a  fairer  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
higher  virtues,  but  good  in  themselves.  They  are  a  real  part  of  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  our  human  life.  Courtesy,  and  self-possession,  and  deference  and  respect  for 
others ;  modesty  and  gentleness  towards  all  men,  and  recognition  in  all  of  the  true 
gold  of  humanity,  whether  it  bear  the  guinea  stamp  or  no ;  love  of  truth  and 
honour ;  and  not  only  readiness,  but  eagerness  to  help  the  weak,  and  defend  their 
cause  against  the  strong ;  and  all  these  irradiated  and  glorified,  as  often  as  may  be, 
by  that  sentiment  which 

gives  to  every  power  a  double  power, 


Above  their  functions  and  their  offices ;  '- 

these  are  the  things  which  make  the  lady  and  the  gentleman. 

And  if  it  should  seem  as  though  the  chivalry  of  our  own  times  is  reduced  to 
something  less  noble  than  that  of  old,  when  men  risked  life,  and  things  dearer  than 
life,  in  defending  the  weak  and  attacking  the  oppressor  in  his  strongholds — when 
the  hardness  of  the  actual  fight  against  evil-doers  was  not  exaggerated  in  the 
romances  which  pictured  the  knights  contending  with  dragons  and  enchanters  and 
giants — we  must  remember  that  our  nineteenth  century  world  is  yet  far  from  cleared 
of  the  monstrous  powers  of  evil,  which  still  oppress  and  devour  the  weak ;  and  that 
a  battle,  not  really  less  resolute,  nor,  if  need  be,  less  desperate,  than  those  of  old,  is 
still  carried  on  by  those  who,  under  the  modest  guise  of  common  life,  are  fighting 
in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry — uniting  the  most  adventurous  enthusiasm  with  the 
most  patient  endurance,  and  both  with  the  gentlest  service  of  the  poor,  the  weak, 
and  the  oppressed ;  and,  what  is  most  worthy  of  admiration,  the  service  of  the 
morally  poor,  and  weak,  and  oppressed,  who,  but  for  such  deliverers,  must  remain 
in  a  house  of  bondage  darker  than  can  be  built  or  barred  by  earthly  hands. 

But  whether  we  are  content  with  the  chivalry  of  manners,  or  aspire  to  a  place  in 
the  brotherhood  of  the  chivalry  of  action,  our  principles,  our  maxims,  and  our 
examples  have  come  down  to  us  as  an  inheritance  from  the  past : — an  inheritance 
common  to  all  who  care  to  claim  it ;  and  won  for  us  by  the  old  knights,  fighting 
in  the  name  of  God  and  of  their  ladies*. 

*  For  facts  my  principal  authorities —  Roman  Empire  ;  Godwin's  Life  of  Chaucer; 

whose   words    I   have   frequently  availed  Scott's  Essay  on  Chivalry ;  Lord  Berner's 

myself  of — are   Mills's   History   of    Chi-  Froissart;    and  Southey's  Introduction  to 

valry,  which   alone   almost   exhausts   the  Amadis  of  Gaul, 
subject ;  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
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After  that  I  had  accomplished  and 
finished  divers  histories,  as  well  of  con- 
templation as  of  other  historial  and 
worldly  acts  of  great  conquerors  and 
princes,  and  also  certain  books  of  en- 
samples  and  doctrine,  many  noble  and 
divers  gentlemen  of  this  realm  of  Eng- 
land came  and  demanded  me  many  and 
ofttimes,  wherefore  that  I  have  not  do 
made  and  imprint  the  noble  history  of 
the  Saint  Greal,  and  of  the  most  re- 
nowned Christian  king,  first  and  chief 
of  the  three  best  Christian,  and  worthy, 
long  Arthur,  which  ought  most  to  be 
remembered  amongst  us  Englishmen 
tofore  all  other  Christian  kings;  for  it 
is  notoriously  known  through  the  uni- 
versal world,  that  there  be  nine  worthy 
and  the  best  that  ever  were,  that  is  to 
wit,  three  Paynims,  three  Jews,  and 
three  Christian  men.  As  for  the  Paynims, 
they  were  tofore  the  Incarnation  of 
Christ,  which  were  named,  the  first 
Hector  of  Troy,  of  whom  the  history  is 
comeh  both  in  ballad  and  in  prose,  the 
second  Algcander  the  Great,  and  the 
third  JuliusCaesar,  Emperor  of  Rome, 
of  whonfffieliistories  be  well  known 
and  had.  And  as  for  the  three  Jews, 
which  also  were  tofore  the  incarnation 
of  our  Lord,  of  whom  the  first  was  duke 
J^hua  which  brought  the  children  of 
Is3ael  into  the  land  of  behest,  the  second 
David  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  third 
TpSaS^  Machabeus.  Of  these  three  the 
BibtCTetiearseth  all  their  noble  histories 
and  acts.  And  since  the  said  incarna- 
tion have  been  three  noble  Christian 
men,  stalled  and  admitted  through  the 


universal  world  into 'the  number  of  the 
nine  best  and  worthy.  Of  whom  was 
first  the  noble  Arthur,  whose  noble  acts 
I  purpose  to  write  in  this  present  book 
here  following.  The  second  was  Charle- 
main,  or  Charles  the  Great,  of  whom 
the*  history  is  had  in  many  places,  both 
in  French  and  in  English.  And  the 
third  and  last  was  Godfrey  of  Boloine, 
of  whose  acts  and  life  I  iftade  a  book 
imto  the  excellent  prince  and  king  of 
noble  memory,  king  Edward  the  Fourth. 
The  said  noble  gentlemen  instantly  re- 
quired me  to  imprint  the  history  of  the 
said  noble  king  and  conqueror  king 
Arthur,  and  of  his  knights,  with  the 
history  of  the  Saint  Greal,  and  of  the 
death  and  ending  of  the  said  Arthur; 
aftirming  that  I  ought  rather  to  imprint 
his  acts  and  noble  feats,  than  of  Godfrey 
of  Boloine,  or  any  of  the  other  eight, 
considering  that  he  was  a  man  born 
within  this  realm,  and  king  and  em- 
peror of  the  same :  and  that  there  be  in 
French  divers  and  many  noble  volumes 
of  his  acts,  and  also  of  his  knights.  To 
whom  I  answered  that  divers  men  hold 
opinion  that  there  was  no  such  Arthur, 
and  that  all  such  books  as  been  made  of 
him,  be  but  feigned  and  fables,  because 
that  some  chronicles  make  of  him  no  men- 
tion, nor  remember  him  nothing,  nor  of 
his  knights.  Whereto  they  answered,  and 
one  in  special  said,  that  in  him  that  should 
say  or  think  that  there  was  never  such 
a  king  called  Arthur,  might  well  be 
aretted  great  folly  and  blindness.  For 
he  said  that  there  were  many  evidences 
of  the  contrary.     First  ye  may  see  his 
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sepulchre  in  the  monastery  of  Glasting- 
l)ury.  And  also  in  Policronicon,  in  the 
fifth  book  the  sixth  chapter,  and  in  the 
seventh  book  the  twenty-third  chapter, 
where  his  body  was  buried,  and  after 
found,  and  translated  into  the  said 
monastery.  Ye  shall  see  also  in  the 
history  of  Bochas  in  his  book  De  Casu 
Principum  part  of  his  noble  acts,  and 
also  of  his  fall.  Also  Galfridus  in  his 
British  book  recounteth  his  life :  and  in 
divers  places  of  England  many  remem- 
brances be  yet  of  him,  and  shall  remain 
perpetually,  and  also  of  nis  knights. 
First  in  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  at 
St.  Edward's  shrine,  remaineth  the  print 
of  his  seal  in  red  wax  closed  in  beryl, 
in  which  is  written,  Patricius  Artburus 
Britannie^  Gallie^  Germanie^  Dacie^  Im- 
perator.  Item  in  the  castle  of  Dover  ye 
may  see  Gawaine's  scull,  and  Cradok's 
mantle :  at  Winchester  the  Round 
Table :  in  other  places  Launcelot's 
sword  and  many  other  things.  Then 
all  these  things  considered,  there  can  no 
man  reasonably  gainsay  but  that  there 
was  a  king  of  this  land  named  Arthur. 
For  in  all  places.  Christian  and  hea- 
then, he  is  reputed  and  taken  for  one  of 
the  nine  worthy,  and  the  first  of  the  three 
Christian  men.  And  also,  he  is  more 
spoken  of  beyond  the  sea,  more  books 
made  of  his  noble  acts,  than  there  be 
in  England,  as  well  in  Dutch,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and Greekish,  as  in  P'rench.  And 
yet  of  record  remain  in  witness  of  him 
in  Wales,  in  the  town  of  Camelot,  the 
great  stones  and  the  marvellous  works 
of  iron  lying  under  the  ground,  and 
royal  vaults,  which  divers  now  living 
have  seen.  Wherefore  it  is  a  marvel 
why  he  is  no  more  renowned  in  his 
own  country,  save  only  it  accordeth  to 
the  Word  of  God,  which  saith  that  no 
man  is  accepted  for  a  prophet  in  his 
own  country.  Then  all  these  things 
aforesaid  alleged,  I  could  not  well  deny 
but  that  there  was  such  a  noble  king 
named  Arthur,  and  reputed  one  of 
the  nine  worthy,  and  first  and  chief  of 
the  Christian  men.  And  many  noble 
volumes  be  made  of  him  and  of  his 
nol)le  knights  in  French,  which  1  have 


seen  and  read  beyond  the  sea,  which  be 
not  had  in  our  maternal  tongue.    But  in 
Welsh  be  many  and  also  in  French,  and 
some  in   English  but  no  where   nigh 
all.      Wherefore,    such    as    have    late 
been    drawn   out  briefly  into   English 
I  have  after  the  simple  conning  that 
God  hath  sent  to  me,  under  the  favour 
and    correction    of    all    noble    lords 
and    gentlemen,    enprised    to    imprint 
a  book  of  the  noble  histories  of  the 
said  king  Arthur,  and  of  certain  of  his 
knights,  after  a  copy  unto  me  delivered, 
which  copy  Sir  Thomas  Malorye  did 
take  out  of  certain  books  of  French, 
and  reduced  it  into  English.    And  I, 
according  to  my  copy,  have  down  set 
it  in  print,  to  the  intent  that  noble  men 
may  see  and  learn  the  noble  acts  of 
chivalry,  the  gentle  and  virtuous  deeds 
that  some  knights  used  in  those  dajrs, 
by  which  they  came  to  honour,  and  how 
they  that  were  vicious  were  punished  and 
oft  put  to  shame  and  rebuke ;  humbly  be- 
seeching all  noble  lords  and  ladies,  with 
all  other  estates  of  what  estate  or  d^^ree 
they  been  of,  that  shall  see  and  read  in 
this   said  book   and  work,   that   they 
take  the  good  and  honest  acts  in  their 
remembrance,  and  to  follow  the  same. 
Wherein  they  shall  find  many  joyous 
and  pleasant  histories,  and  noble  and 
renowned    acts    of   humanity,    gentle- 
ness, and  chivalry.     For  herein  may  be 
seen  noble  chivalry,  courtesy,  humanity, 
friendliness,  hardiness,  love,  friendship, 
cowardice,    murder,  hate,  \irtue,    and 
sin.     Do  after  the  good  and  leave  the 
evil,  and  it  shall  bring  you  to  good 
fame  and  renommee.      And  for  to  pass 
the  time  this  book  shall  be  pleasant  to 
read  in,  but  for  to  give  faith  and  belief 
that  all  is  true  that  is  contained  herein, 
ye  be  at  your  liberty :  but  all  is  written 
for  our  doctrine,  and  for  to  beware  that 
we  fall  not  to  vice  nor  sin,  but  to  exer- 
cise and  follow  virtue,  by  the  which  we 
may  come  and  attain   to  good   fame 
and  renown  in  this  life,  and  after  this 
short  and  transitoiy  life  to  come  unto 
everlasting  bliss  in  heaven;  the  which 
He  grant  us  that  reigneth  in  heaven, 
the  blessed  Trinity.   Amen. 
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Then  to  proceed  forth  in  this  said 
book,  the  which  I  direct  unto  all  noble 
princes,  lords  and  ladies,  gentlemen  or 
gentlewomen,  that  desire  to  read  or  hear 
read  of  the  noble  and  joyous  history  of 
the  great  conqueror  and  excellent  king. 
King  Arthur,  sometime  king  of  this 
noble  realm,  then  called  Britain ;  I, 
William  Caxton,  simple  person,  present 
this  book  following,  which  I  have  en- 
prised  to  imprint:  and  treateth  of  the 
noble  acts,  feats  of  arms  of  chivalry, 
prowess,  hardiness,  humanity,  love, 
courtesy,  and  very  gentleness,  with 
many  wonderful  histories  and  adven- 
tures. And  for  to  understand  briefly 
the  content  of  this  volume,  I  have 
divided  it  into  XXI  Books,  and  every 
book  chaptered,  as  hereafter  shall  by 
God's  grace  follow.  The  First  Book 
shall  treat  how  Uther  Pendragon  gat 
the  noble  conqueror  king  Arthur,  and 
containeth  xxviii  chapters.  The  Second 
Book  treateth  of  Balin  the  noble  knight, 
and  containeth  xix  chapters.  The  Third 
Book  treateth  of  the  marriage  of  king 
Arthur  to  queen  Guenever,  with  other 
matters,  and  containeth  xv  chapters.  The 
Fourth  Book,  how  Merlin  was  assotted, 
and  of  war  made  to  king  Arthur,  and 
containeth  xxix  chapters.  The  Fifth 
Book  treateth  of  the  conquest  of  Lucius 
the  emperor,  and  containeth  xii  chap- 
ters. The  Sixth  Book  treateth  of  Sir 
Launcelot  and  Sir  Lionel,  and  marvel- 
lous adventures,  and  containeth  xviii 
chapters.  The  Seventh  Book  treateth 
of  a  noble  knight  called  Sir  Gareth,  and 
named  by  Sir  Kay  Beaumains,  and 
containeth  xxxvi  chapters.  The  Eighth 
Book  treateth  of  the  birth  of  Sir  Tristram 


the  noble  knight,  and  of  his  acts,  and 
containeth  xli  chapters.  The  Ninth 
Book  treateth  of  a  knight  named  by 
Sir  Kay  Le  Cote  male  taille,  and  also 
of  Sir  Tristram,  and  containeth  xliv 
chapters.  The  Tenth  Book  treateth  of 
Sir  Tristram,  and  other  marvellous  ad- 
ventures, and  containeth  Ixxxviii  chap- 
ters. The  Eleventh  Book  treateth  of  Sir 
Launcelot  and  Sir  Galahad,  and  con- 
taineth xivy  chapters.  The  Twelfth 
Book  treateth  of  1>V  Launcelot  and  his 
madness,  ^I*a4  contain^ch  xiv  chapters. 
The  Thirteenth  BooJr.  treateth  how  Gala- 
had came  first  to  king  Arthur's  court, 
and  the  quest  how  the  Sangreal  was 
begun,  and  containeth  xx  chapters.  The 
Fourteenth  Book  treateth  of  the  quest 
of  the  Sangreal,  and  containeth  x  chap- 
ters. The  P'ifteenth  Book  treateth  of 
Sir  Launcelot,  and  containeth  vi  chap- 
ters. The  Sixteenth  Book  treateth  of 
Sir  Bors  and  Sir  Lionel  his  brother,  and 
containeth  xvii  chapters.  The  Seven- 
teenth Book  treateth  of  the  Sangreal, 
and  containeth  xxiii  chapters.  The 
Eighteenth  Book  treateth  of  Sir  Laun- 
celot and  the  queen,  and  containeth 
XXV  chapters.  The  Nineteenth  Book 
treateth  of  queen  Guenever  and  Laun- 
celot, and  containeth  xiii  chapters.  The 
Twentieth  Book  treateth  of  the  piteous 
death  of  Arthur,  and  containeth  xxii  chap- 
ters. The  Twenty-first  Book  treateth  of 
his  last  departing,  and  how  Sir  Launcelot 
came  to  revenge  his  death,  and  containeth 
xiii  chapters.  The  sum  is  twenty-one 
books,  which  contain  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  and  seven  chapters,  as  more 
plainly  shall  follow  hereafter. 
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First  how  Uther  Pendragon  sent  for  the 
duke  of  Cornwall  and  Igraine  his 
wife,  and  of  their  departing  sud- 
denly again.  Chap.  i. 

How  Uther  Pendragon  made  war  on 
the  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  how  by 
the  means  of  Merlin  he  made  the 
duchess  his  queen.  Chap.  ii. 

Of  the  birth  of  king  Arthur,  and  of  his 
nouriture,  and  of  the  death  of  king 
Uther  Pendragon;  and  how  Arthur 
was  chosen  king ;  and  of  wonders  and 
marvels  of  a  sword  that  was  taken 
out  of  a  stone  by  the  said  Arthur. 

Chap.  iii. 

How  king  Arthur  pulled  out  the  sword 
divers  times.  Chap.  iv. 

How  king  Arthur  was  crowned  and  how 
he  made  officers.  Chap.  v. 

How  king  Arthur  held  in  Wales,  at  a 
Pentecost,  a  great  feast,  and  what 
kings  and  lords  came  to  his  feast. 

Chap.  vi. 

Of  the  first  war  that  king  Arthur  had, 
and  how  he  won  the  field.    Chap.  vii. 

How  Merlin  counselled  king  Arthur  to 
send  for  king  Ban  and  king  Bors,  and 
of  their  counsel  taken  for  the  war. 

Chap.  \iii. 

Of  a  great  tourney  made  by  king  Arthur 
and  the  two  kings  Ban  and  Bors,  and 
how  they  went  over  the  sea. 

Chap.  ix. 


How  eleven  kings  gathered  a  great  host 
against  king  Arthur.  Chap.  x. 

Of  a  dream  of  the  king  with  the  hundred 
knights.  Chap.  xi. 

How  the  eleven  kings  with  their  host 
fought  against  Arthur  and  his  host, 
and  many  great  feats  of  the  war. 

Chap.  xii. 

Yet  of  the  same  battle.  Chap.  xiii. 

Yet  more  of  the  same  battle.   Chap.  xiv. 

Yet  more  of  the  said  battle,  and  how  it 
was  ended  by  Merlin.  Chap.  xv. 

How  king  Arthur,  king  Ban,  and  king 
Bors  rescued  king  Leodegrance,  and 
other  incidents.  Chap.  xvi. 

How  king  Arthur  rode  to  Carlion,  and 
of  his  dream,  and  how  he  saw  the 
questing  beast.  Chap.  xvii. 

How  king  Pellinore  took  Arthur's  horse 
and  followed  the  questing  beast,  and 
how  Merlin  met  with  Arthur. 

Chap,  xviii. 

How  Ulfius  appeached  queen  Igraine, 
Arthur's  mother,  of  treason;  and 
how  a  knight  came  and  desired  to 
have  the  death  of  his  master  revenged. 

Chap.  xix. 

How  Griflet  was  made  knight  and  justed 
with  a  knight.  Chap.  xx. 

How  twelve  knights  came  from  Rome 
and  asked  truage  for  this  land  of 
Arthur,  and  how  Arthur  fought  with 
a  knight.  Chap.  xxi. 
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How  Merlin  saved  Arthur's  life,  and 
threw  an  enchantment  upon  king  Pel- 
linore,  and  made  him  to  sleep. 

Chap.  xxii. 

How  Arthur  by  the  mean  of  Merlin 
got  Excalibur  his  sword  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake.  Chap,  xxiii. 


How  tidings  came  to  Arthur  that  king 
Ryons  had  overcome  eleven  kings, 
and  how  he  desired  Arthur's  beard  to 
trim  his  mantle.  Chap.  xxiv. 

How  all  the  children  were  sent  for  that 
were  bom  on  May^iay,  and  how 
Mordred  was  saved.  Chap.  xxv. 


Wbt  ^toriti  i3oo&. 


Of  a  damsel  which  came  girded  with  a   ! 
sword,  for  to  find  a  man  of  such 
virtue  to  draw  it  out  of  the  scabbard. 

Chap.  i. 

How  Balin,  arrayed  like  a  poor  knight, 
pulled  out  the  sword,  which  afterward 
was  cause  of  his  death.  Chap.  ii. 

How  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  demanded 
the  knight's  head  that  had  won  the 
sword,  or  the  maiden's  head. 

Chap.  iii. 

How  Merlin  told  the  adventure  of  this 
damsel.  Chap.  iv. 

How  Balin  was  pursued  by  Sir  Lanceor, 
knight  of  Ireland,  and  how  he  justed 
and  slew  him.  Chap.  v. 

How    a   damsel    which   was   love    to 
Lanceor,  slew  herself  for  love,  and   , 
how  Balin  met  with  his  brother  13alan.    ' 

Chap.  vi. 

How  a  dwarf  reproved  Balin  for  the 
death  of  Lanceor,  and  how  king 
Mark  of  Cornwall  found  them,  and 
made  a  tomb  over  them.      Chap.  vii. 

How  Merlin  prophesied  that  two  the 
best  knights  of  the  world  should  fight 
there,  which  were  Sir  Launcelot  and 
Sir  Tristram.  Chap.  viii. 

How  Balin  and  his  brother,  by  the 
counsel  of  Merlin,  took  king  Ryons 
and  brought  him  to  king  Arthur. 

Chap.  ix. 

How  king  Arthur  had  a  battle  against 
Nero  and  king  Lot  of  Orkney ;  and 
how  king  Lot  was  deceived  by  Merlin, 
and  how  twelve  kings  were  slain. 

Chap.  X. 


Of  the  interment  of  twelve  kings,  and  of 
the  prophecy  of  Merlin  how  Balin 
should  give  die  dolorous  stroke. 

Chap.  xi. 

How  a  sorrowful  knight  came  tofore 
Arthur,  and  how  Balin  fetched  him, 
and  how  that  knight  was  slain  by  a 
knight  invisible.  Chap.  xii. 

How  Balin  and  the  damsel  met  with  a 
knight  which  was  in  like  wise  slain, 
and  how  the  damsel  bled  for  the 
custom  of  a  castle.  Chap.  xiii. 

How  Balin  met  with  that  knight  named 
Garlon  at  a  feast,  and  there  he  slew 
him  to  have  his  blood  to  heal  there- 
with the  son  of  his  host. 

Chap.  xiv. 

How  Balin  fought  with  king  Pellam, 
and  how  his  sword  brake,  and  how  he 
gat  a  spear,  wherewith  he  smote  the 
dolorous  stroke.  Chap.  xv. 

How  Balin  was  delivered  by  Merlin, 
and  saved  a  knight  that  would  have 
slain  himself  for  love.  Chap.  xvi. 

How  that  knight  slew  his  love,  and  a 
knight  with  her;  and  after  how  he 
slew  himself  with  his  own  sword, 
and  how  Balin  rode  toward  a  castle 
where  he  lost  his  life.         Chap.  xvii. 

How  Balin  met  with  his  brother  Balan, 
and  how  each  of  them  slew  other  un- 
known, till  they  were  wounded  to 
death.  Chap,  xviii. 

How  Merlin  buried  them  both  in  one 
tomb,  and  of  Balin's  sword. 

Chap.  xix. 
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How  king  Arthur  took  a  wife,  and 
wedded  Guenever  daughter  to  Leode- 
grance,  king  of  the  land  of  Cameliard, 
with  whom  he  had  the  Round  Table. 

Chap.  i. 

How  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table 
were  ordained  and  their  sieges  blessed 
by  the  bishop  of  Canterbury. 

Chap.  ii. 

How  a  poor  man  riding  upon  a  lean 
mare  desired  of  king  Arthur  to  make 
his  son  knight.  Chap.  iii. 

How  Sir  Tor  was  known  for  son  of 
king  Pellinore,  and  how  Gawaine  was 
made  knight.  Chap.  iv. 

How  at  the  feast  of  the  wedding  of 
king  Arthur  to  Guenever,  a  white  hart 
came  into  the  hall,  and  thirty  couple 
hounds,  and  how  a  brachet  pinched 
the  hart,  which  was  taken  away. 

Chap.  V. 

How  Sir  Gawaine  rode  for  to  fetch 
again  the  hart,  and  how  two  brethren 
fought  each  against  other  for  the 
halt.  Chap.  vi. 

How  the  hart  was  chased  into  a  castle, 
and  there  slain ;  and  how  Gawaine 
slew  a  lady.  Chap.  vii. 

How  four  knights   fought  against  Sir 


Gawaine  and  Gaheris,  and  how  they 
were  overcome  and  their  lives  saved 
at  the  request  of  four  ladies. 

Chap.  viii. 

How  Sir  Tor  rode  after  the  knight  with 
the  brachet,  and  of  his  adventure  by 
the  way.  Chap.  ix. 

How  Sir  Tor  found  the  brachet  with  a 
lady,  and  how  a  knight  assailed  him 
for  the  said  brachet.  Chap.  x. 

How  Sir  Tor  overcame  the  knight,  and 
how  he  lost  his  head  at  the  request  of 
a  lady.  Cliap.  xi. 

How  king  Pellinore  rode  after  the  lady 
and  the  knight  that  led  her  away,  and 
how  a  lady  desired  help  of  him,  and 
how  he  fought  with  two  knights  for 
that  lady,  of  whom  he  slew  that  one 
at  the  first  stroke.  Chap.  xii. 

How  king  Pellinore  gat  the  lady,  and 
brought  her  to  Camelot  to  the  court 
of  king  Arthur.  Chap.  xiii. 

How  on  the  way  he  heard  two  knights 
as  he  lay  by  night  in  a  valley,  and  of 
other  adventures.  Chap.  xiv. 

How  when  he  was  come  to  Camelot  he 
was  sworn  upon  a  book  to  tell  the 
truth  of  his  quest.  Chap.  xv. 
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How  Merlin  was  assotted,  and  doted 
on  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  lake,  and 
how  he  was  shut  in  a  rock  under  a 
stone,  and  there  died.  Chap.  i. 

How  five  kings  came  into  this  land  to 
war  against  king  Arthur,  and  what 
counsel  Arthur  had  against  them. 

Chap.  ii. 

How  king  Arthur  had  ado  with  them, 
and  overthrew  them,  and  slew  the  five 
kings,  and  made  the  remnant  to  flee. 

Chap.  iii. 

How  the  battle  was  finished  or  he  came, 
and  how  the  king  founded  an  abbey 
where  the  battle  was.  Chap.  iv. 

How  Sir  Tor  was  made  knight  of  the 


!       Round  Table,  and  how  Bagdemagus 

was  displeased.  Chap.  v. 

!    How  king  Arthur,  king  Uriens,  and 

Sir  Accolon  of  Gaul  chased  an  hart, 

and  of  their  marvellous  adventure. 

Chap.  vi. 

How  Arthur  took  upon  him  to  fight, 
to  be  delivered  out  of  prison,  and  also 
for  to  deliver  twenty  knights  that  were 
in  prison.  Chap.  vii. 

How  Accolon  found  himself  by  a  welU 
and  he  took  upon  him  to  do  battle 
against  Arthur.  Chap.  viiL 

Of  the  battle  between  king  Arthur  and 
Accolon.  Chap.  ix. 

How  king  Arthur's  sword  that  he  fought 
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with  brake,  and  how  he  recovered  of 
Accolon  his  own  sword  Excalibur, 
and  overcame  his  enemy.        Chap.  x. 

How  Accolon  confessed  the  treason  of 
Morgan  le  fay,  king  Arthur's  sister, 
and  how  she  would  have  done  slay 
him.  Chap.  xi. 

How  Arthur  accorded  the  two  brethren, 
and  delivered  the  twenty  knights,  and 
how  Sir  Accolon  died.  Chap.  xii. 

How  Morgan  would  have  slain  Sir 
Uriens  her  husband,  and  how  Sir 
Ewain  her  son  saved  him. 

Chap.  xiii. 

How  queen  Morgan  le  fay  made  great 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  Accolon,  and 
how  she  stole  away  the  scabbard 
from  Arthur.  Chap.  xiv. 

How  Morgan  le  fay  saved  a  knight  that 
should  have  been  drowned,  and  how 
king  Arthur  returned  home  again. 

Chap.  XV. 

How  the  damsel  of  the  lake  saved  king 
Arthur  from  a  mantle  which  should 
have  burnt  him.  Chap.  xvi. 

How  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Ewain  met 
with  twelve  fair  damsels,  and  how 
they  complained  on  Sir  Marhaus. 

Chap.  xvii. 

How  Sir  Marhaus  justed  with  Sir  Ga- 
waine and  Sir  Ewain,  and  overthrew 
them  both.  Chap,  xviii. 


How  Sir  Marhaus,  Sir  Gawaine,  and  Sir 
Ewain  met  three  damsels,  and  each 
of  them  took  one.  Chap.  xix. 

How  a  knight  and  a  dwarf  strove  for  a 
lady.  Chap.  xx. 

How  king  Pelleas  suffered  himself  to  be 
taken  prisoner  because  he  would  have 
a  sight  of  his  lady,  and  how  Sir  Ga- 
waine promised  him  for  to  get  to  him 
the  love  of  his  lady.  Chap.  xxi. 

How  Sir  Gawaine  came  to  the  lady 
Ettard,  and  how  Sir  Pelleas  foimd 
them  sleeping.  Chap.  xxii. 

How  Sir  Pelleas  loved  no  more  Ettard, 
by  the  mean  of  the  damsel  of  the 
lake,  whom  he  loved  ever  after. 

Chap,  xxiii. 
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How  Sir  Tristram  soused  Dagonet  in 
a  well,  and  how  Palamides  sent  a 
damsel  to  seek  Tristram,  and  how 
Palamides  met  with  king  Mark. 

Chap.  xix. 

How  it  was  noised  how  Sir  Tristram 
was  dead,  and  how  La  Beale  Isoud 
would  have  slain  herself.      Chap.  xx. 


How  king  Mark  found  Sir  Tristram 
naked,  and  made  him  to  be  borne 
home  to  Tintagil,  and  how  he  was 
there  known  by  a  brachet.  Chap.  xxL 

How  king  Mark,  by  the  advice  of  his 
council,  banished  Sir  Tristram  out  of 
Cornwall  the  term  of  ten  year. 

Chap.  zxiL 

How  a  damsel  sought  help  to  hdp  Sir 
Launcelot  against  thirty  knights,  and 
how  Sir  Tristram  fought  wim  them. 

Chap.  xxiiL 

How  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Dinadan 
came  to  a  lodging  where  they  most 
just  with  two  loiights.       Chap.  xxiv. 

How  Sir  Tristram  justed  with  Sir  Kay 
and  Sir  Sagramor  le  Desirous,  and 
how  Sir  Gawaine  turned  Sir  Tristram 
from  Morgan  le  Fay.  Chap.  xxv. 

How  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Gawaine  rode 
to  have  fought  against  the  thirty 
knights,  but  tiey  durst  not  come  out 

Chap.  xxvi. 

How  damsel  Bragwaine  found  Tristram 
sleeping  by  a  well,  and  how  she  de- 
livered letters  to  him  from  Beale  Isoud. 
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How  Sir  Tristram  had  a  fall  of  Sir  Pala- 
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How  Sir  Launcelot  justed  with  Pala- 
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How  Sir  Palamides  came  to  the  castle 
where  Sir  Tristram  was,  and  of  the 
quest  that  Sir  Launcelot  and  ten 
knights  made  for  Sir  Tristram. 
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How  Sir  Tristram,  Sir  Palamides,  and 
Sir  Dinadan  were  taken  and  put  in 
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How  after  that  Sir  Tristram,  Sir  Pala- 


mides,   and  Sir  Dinadan  had  been 
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How  Sir  Tristram  justed  and  smote 
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How  king  Mark  and  Sir  Dinadan  heard 
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First  how  Uther  Pendragon  sent  for  the 
duke  of  Cornwall  and  Igraine  his 
wife,  and  of  their  departing  sud- 
denly again.  Chap.  i. 

How  Uther  Pendragon  made  war  on 
the  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  how  by 
the  means  of  Merlin  he  made  the 
duchess  his  queen.  Chap.  ii. 

Of  the  birth  of  king  Arthur,  and  of  liis 
nouriture,  and  of  the  death  of  king 
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Chap.  viii. 
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a  knight.  Chap.  xxi. 
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How  Merlin  saved  Arthur's  life,  and 
threw  an  enchantment  upon  king  Pel- 
linore,  and  made  him  to  sleep. 

Chap.  xxii. 
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of  the  Lake.  Chap,  xxiii. 
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Of  a  damsel  which  came  girded  with  a 
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Of  the  interment  of  twelve  kings,  and  of 
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knight  invisible.  Chap.  xii. 

How  Balin  and  the  damsel  met  with  a 
knight  which  was  in  like  wise  slain, 
and  how  the  damsel  bled  for  the 
custom  of  a  castle.  Chap.  xiii. 

How  Balin  met  with  that  knight  named 
Garlon  at  a  feast,  and  there  he  slew 
him  to  have  his  blood  to  heal  there- 
with the  son  of  his  host. 

Chap.  xiv. 

How  Balin  fought  with  king  Pellam, 
and  how  his  sword  brake,  and  how  he 
gat  a  spear,  wherewith  he  smote  the 
dolorous  stroke.  Chap.  xv. 

How  Balin  was  delivered  by  Merlin, 
and  saved  a  knight  that  would  have 
slain  himself  for  love.  Chap.  xvi. 

How  that  knight  slew  his  love,  and  a 
knight  with  her;  and  after  how  he 
slew  himself  with  his  own  sword, 
and  how  Balin  rode  toward  a  castle 
where  he  lost  his  life.         Chap.  xvii. 

How  Balin  met  with  his  brother  Balan, 
and  how  each  of  them  slew  other  un- 
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wedded  Guenever  daughter  to  Leode- 
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CHAP.  I. 

Firsi  bow  Utber  Pendragon  sent  for  the 
duke  of  Cornwall  and  Igraine  bis  wife, 
and  of  their  departing  suddenly  again. 

IT  befell  in  the  days  of  Uther  Pen- 
dragon,    when    he   was   king    of    all 
England,   and   so   reigned,    that  there 
•was   a  mighty  duke  in  Cornwall  that 
held  war  against  him  long  time.    And 
the  duke  was  named  the  duke  of  Tin- 
tagil.      And  so  by  means  king  Uther 
sent   for  this  duke,  charging   him  to 
bring  his  wife  with  him,  for  she  was 
called  a  fair  lady,  and  a  passing  wise, 
and  her  name  was  called  Igraine.    So 
when  the  duke  and  his  wife  were  come 
nnto  the  king,  by  the  means  of  great 
lords  they  were    accorded  both :    the 
king  liked  and  loved  this  lady  well,  and 
he  made  them  great  cheer  out  of  mea- 
sure, and  desired  to  have  had  her  love. 
But  she  was  a  passing  good  woman, 
and  would  not  assent  unto  the  king. 
And  then  she  told  the  duke  her  hus- 
band, and  said,  I  suppose  that  we  were 
sent  for  that  I  should  be  dishonoured, 
wherefore,  husband,  I  counsel  you  that 
we  dq>art  from  hence  suddenly,  that 
we  may  ride   all   night   to   our  own 
castle.    And  in  like  wise  as  she  said  so 
^cy  departed,  that  neither  the  king  nor 


none  of  his  council  were  ware  of  their 
departing.  All  so  soon  as  king  Uther 
knew  of  their  departing  so  suddenly, 
he  was  wonderly  wroth.  Then  he 
called  to  him  his  privy  council,  and  told 
them  of  the  sudden  departing  of  the 
duke  and  his  wife.  Then  they  advised 
the  king  to  send  for  the  duke  and  his 
wife  by  a  great  charge :  and  if  he  will 
not  come  at  your  summons,  then  may 
ye  do  your  best ;  then  have  ye  cause  to 
make  mighty  war  upon  him.  So  that 
was  done,  and  the  messengers  had  their 
answers,  and  that  was  this,  shortly, 
that  neither  he  nor  his  wife  would  not 
come  at  him.  Then  was  the  king 
wonderly  wroth.  And  then  the  king 
sent  him  plain  word  again,  and  bade  him 
be  ready  and  stuif  him  and  garnish  him, 
for  within  forty  days  he  would  fetch 
him  out  of  the  biggest  castle  that  he 
hath.  When  the  duke  had  this  warning, 
anon  he  went  and  furnished  and  gar- 
nished two  strong  castles  of  his,  of  the 
which  the  one  hight  Tintagil  and  the 
other  castle  hight  Terrabil.  So  his 
wife,  dame  Igraine,  he  put  in  the  castle 
of  Tintagil,  and  himself  he  put  in  the 
castle  of  Terrabil,  the  which  had  many 
issues  and  posterns  out.  Then  in  all 
haste  came  Uther  with  a  great  host, 
and  laid  a  siege  about  the  castle  of 
Terrabil.     And  there   he  pight  many 
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pavilions,  and  there  was  great  war 
made  on  both  parties,  and  much  people 
slain.  Then  for  pure  anger  and  for 
great  love  of  fair  Igraine  the  king 
Uther  fell  sick.  So  came  to  the  king 
Uther  Sir  Ulfius,  a  noble  knight,  and 
asked  the  king  why  he  was  sick.  I 
shall  tell  thee,  said  the  king ;  I  am  sick 
for  anger  and  for  love  of  fair  Igraine, 
that  I  may  not  be  whole.  Well,  my 
lord,  said  Sir  Ulfius,  I  shall  seek 
Merlin,  and  he  shall  do  you  remedy 
that  your  heart  shall  be  pleased.  So 
Ulfius  departed,  and  by  adventure  he 
met  Merlin  in  a  beggar's  array,  and 
there  Merlin  asked  Ulfius  whom  he 
sought?  and  he  said  he  had  little  ado 
to  tell  him.  Well,  said  Merlin,  I  know 
whom  thou  seekest,  for  thou  seekest 
Merlin ;  therefore  seek  no  further,  for  I 
am  he,  and  if  king  Uther  will  well 
reward  me,  and  be  sworn  unto  me  to 
fulfil  my  desire,  that  shall  be  his  honour 
and  profit  more  than  mine,  for  I  shall 
cause  him  to  have  all  his  desire.  All  this 
will  I  undertake,  said  Ulfius,  that  there 
shall  be  nothing  reasonable  but  thou 
shalt  have  thy  desire.  Well,  said  Merlin, 
he  shall  have  his  intent  and  desire.  And 
therefore,  said  Merlin,  ride  on  your 
way,  for  I  will  not  be  long  behind. 


CHAP.  II. 

How  Uther  Pendragon  made  war  on  the 
duke  of  Cornwall^  arid  how  by  the  means 
of  Merlin  he  made  the  duchess  his  queen. 

Then  Ulfius  was  glad,  and  rode  on 
more  than  a  pace  till  that  he  came  to 
Uther  Pendragon,  and  told  him  he  had 
met  with  Merlin.  Where  is  he?  said 
the  king.  Sir,  said  Ulfius,  he  will  not 
dwell  long.  Therewithal  Ulfius  was 
ware  where  Merlin  stood  at  the  porch 
of  the  pavilion's  door.  And  then  Merlin 
was  bound  to  come  to  the  king.  When 
king  Uther  saw  him  he  said  he  was  wel- 
come. Sir,  said  Merlin,  I  know  all  your 
heart  every  deal;  so  ye  will  be  sworn 
unto  me,  as  ye  be  a  true  king  anointed, 
to  fulfil  my  desire,  ye  shall  have  your 
desire.    Then  the  king  was  sworn  upon 


the  four  Evangelists.    Sir,  said  Merlin, 
this  is  my  desire:  after  ye  shall  win 
Igraine  ye  shall  have  a  child  by  her, 
and  when  that  is  bom  that  it  shall  be 
delivered  to  me  for  to  nourish  there  as 
I  will  have  it;   for   it  shall  be  your 
worship  and  the  child's  avail,  as  mickle 
as  the  child  is  worth.    I  will  well,  said 
the  king,  as  thou  wilt  have  it.    Now 
make  you  ready,  said  Merlin :  this  night 
shall  you  see  Igraine  in  the  castle  of 
Tintagil,  and  ye  shall  be  like  the  duke 
her  husband,  Ulfius  shall  be  like  Sir 
Brastias,  a  knight  of  the  duke's,  and  I 
will  be  like  a  knight  that  hight  Sir 
Jordanus,  a  knight  of  the  duke's.     But 
wait  ye  make  not  many  questions  with 
her  nor  with  her  men,  but  say  you  are 
diseased,  and  so  hie  you  to  bed,  and  rise 
not  on  the  mom  till  I  come  to  you, 
for  the  castle  of  Tintagil  is  but  ten 
mile  hence.     So  this  was  done  as  they 
had  devised.    But  the  duke  of  Tintagil 
espied  how  the  king  rode  from  the  siege 
of  Terrabil,  and  therefore  that  night  he 
issued  out  of  the  castle  at  a  postern,  for 
to  have  distressed  the  king's  host.     And 
so,   through  his  own  issue,  the  duke 
himself  was  slain  or  ever  the  king  came 
at  the  castle  of  Tintagil.    So  after  the 
death  of  the  duke  king  Uther  came  to 
the  castle,  more  than  three  hours  after  his 
death ;  and  there  he  found  Igraine.  And 
or  day  came  Merlin  came  to  the  king 
and  bade  him  make  him  ready,  and  so 
he  kissed  the  lady  Igraine  and  departed 
in  all  haste.     But  when  the  lady  heard 
tell  of  the  duke  her  husband,  and  by  alL 
record  he  was  dead  or  ever  king  Uthor 
came  to  her,  then  she  marvelled  who 
that  might  be  that  came  to  her  in  like^ 
ness    of  her    lord;    so    she    mourned 
privily  and  held  her  peace.     Then  all 
the  barons  by  one  assent  prayed  the 
king  of  accord  between  the  lady  Igraine 
and  him.     The  king  gave  them  leave» 
for  fain  would  he  have  been  accorded 
with  her.     So  the  king  put  all  the  trust 
in  Ulfius  to  entreat  between  them ;  so» 
by  the  entreat,  at  the  last  the  king  and 
she  met  together.     Now  will  we   do 
well,  said  Ulfius:  our  king  is  a  lusty 
knight    and    wifeless,    and    my    lady 
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Igraine  is  a  passing  fair  lady;  it  were 
great  joy  iinto  us  all  and  it  might  please 
the  Icmg  to  make  her  his  queen.  Unto 
that  they  were  all  well  accorded,  and 
moved  it  to  the  king:  and  anon,  like  a 
lusty  knight,  he  assented  thereto  with 
good  will,  and  so  in  all  haste  they  were 
married  in  a  morning  with  great  mirth 
and  joy. 

And   king  Lot   of  Lothian  and   of 

Orkney   then  wedded  Margawse  that 

was    Gawaine's    mother :     and    king 

Nentres  of  the  land  of  Garlot  wedded 

Elaine.   All  this  was  done  at  the  request 

of  king  Uther.    And  the  third  sister, 

Morgan  le  Fay,  was  put  to  school  in  a 

nunnery :  and  there  she  learned  so  much 

that  she  was  a  great  clerk  of  nigro- 

mancy.    And  after  she  was  wedded  to 

king  Uriens  of  the  land  of  Gore,  that 

was    Sir    Ewaine's    le    Blanchemains 

^Either. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  ibe  hirtb  of  king  Arthur,  and  of  bis 
nouriture;  and  of  tbe  death  of  king 
XJtber  Pendragon;  and  bow  Arthur 
vtas  chosen  king;  and  of  wonders  and 
marvels  of  a  sword  that  was  taken  out 
of  a  stone  by  tbe  said  Arthur. 

Then  the  time  came  that  the  queen 
Igraine  should  bear  a  child.     So  it  fell 
vithin   half   a    year,   as    king    Uther 
was  with    his    queen,  he    asked    her, 
by  the  faith  she  owed  unto  him,  whose 
vras  the   child   that  should  be  born: 
tiim  was  she  sore    abashed    to    give 
answer.  Dismay  you  not,  said  the  king, 
but  tell  me  the  truth,  and  I  shall  love 
yott  the  better,  by  the  faith  of  my  body. 
Sir,  said  she,  I  shall  tell  you  the  truth. 
The  same  night  that  my  lord  was  dead, 
tlie  hour  of  his  death,  as  his  knights  re- 
cord, there  came  into  my  castle  of  Tin- 
^  a  man  like  my  lord  in  speech  and 
countenance,  and  two  knights  with  him 
in  likeness  of  his  two  knights  Brastias 
^  Jordans,  and  so  I  welcomed  him  as  I 
oiightto  welcome  my  lord:  and  thus,  as 
1  shall  answer  unto  God,  this  child  was 
^tten.  That  is  truth,  said  the  king,  as 
say,  for  it  was  I  myself  that  came 


in  the  likeness,  and  therefore  dismay  you 
not,  for  I  am  father  to  the  child.  And 
there  he  told  her  all  the  cause  how  it 
was  by  Merlin's  counsel.  Then  the 
Queen  made  great  joy  when  she  knew 
who  was  the  father  of  her  child.  Soon 
came  Merlin  unto  the  king  and  said, 
Sir,  ye  must  purvey  you  for  the  nourish- 
ing of  your  child.  As  thou  wilt,  said 
the  king,  be  it.  Well,  said  Merlin,  I 
know  a  lord  of  yours  in  this  land,  that 
is  a  passing  true  man  and  a  faithful,  and 
he  shall  have  the  nourishing  of  your 
child,  and  his  name  is  Sir  Ector,  and  he 
is  a  lord  of  fair  livelihood  in  many  parts 
in  England  and  Wales.  And  this  lord. 
Sir  Ector,  let  him  be  sent  for,  for  to 
come  and  speak  with  you,  and  desire 
him  yourself,  as  he  loveth  you,  that  he 
will  put  his  own  child  to  nourishing  to 
another  woman,  and  that  his  wife  nour- 
ish yours.  And  when  the  child  is  bom 
let  it  be  delivered  unto  me  at  yonder 
privy  postern  unchristened.  So  like  as 
Merlin  devised  it  was  done.  And 
when  Sir  Ector  was  come  he  made 
affiance  to  the  king  for  to  nourish  the 
child  like  as  the  king  desired ;  and  there 
the  king  granted  Sir  Ector  great  re- 
wards. Then  when  the  lady  was  de- 
livered, the  king  commanded  two  knights 
and  two  ladies  to  take  the  child  bound 
in  a  cloth  of  gold,  and  that  ye  deliver  him 
to  what  poor  man  ye  meet  at  the  postern 
gate  of  the  castle.  So  the  child  was  de- 
livered unto  Merlin,  and  so  he  bare  it 
forth  unto  Sir  Ector,  and  made  an  holy 
man  to  christen  him,  and  named  him 
Arthur:  and  so  Sir  Ector's  wife  nour- 
ished him  with  her  own  breast. 

Then  within  two  years  king  Uther 
fell  sick  of  a  great  malady.  And  in  the 
meanwhile  his  enemies  usurped  upon 
him,  and  did  a  great  battle  upon  his 
men,  and  slew  many  of  his  people.  Sir, 
said  Merlin,  ye  may  not  lie  so  as  ye 
do,  for  ye  must  to  the  field,  though  ye 
ride  on  an  horse-litter ;  for  ye  shall 
never  have  the  better  of  your  enemies 
but  if  your  person  be  there,  and  then 
shall  ye  have  the  victory.  So  it  was 
done  as  Merlin  had  devised,  and  they 
carried  the  king  forth  in  a  horse-litter 
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with  a  great  host  towards  his  enemies. 
And  at  St.  Albans  there  met  with  the 
king  a  great  host  of  the  North.  And 
that  day  Sir  Ulfius  and  Sir  Brastias  did 
great  deeds  of  arms,  and  king  Uther's 
men  overcame  the  Northern  battle, 
and  slew  many  people,  and  put  the 
remnant  to  flight.  And  then  the  king 
returned  unto  London,  and  made  great 
joy  of  his  victory.  And  then  he 
fell  passing  sore  sick,  so  that  three 
days  and  three  nights  he  was  speech-  . 
less  ;  wherefore  all  the  barons  made 
great  sorrow,  and  asked  Merlin  what 
counsel  were  best.  There  is  none  other 
remedy,  said  Merlin,  but  God  will  have 
his  will.  But  look  ye  all  barons  be  be- 
fore king  Uther  to-mom,  and  God  and 
I  shall  make  him  to  speak.  So  on  the 
mom  all  the  barons  with  Merlin  came 
tofore  the  king :  then  Merlin  said  aloud 
unto  king  Uther,  Sir,  shall  your  son 
Arthur  be  king  after  your  days,  of  this 
realm,  with  all  the  appurtenance  ? 
Then  Uther  Pendragon  turned  him  and 
said  in  hearing  of  them  all,  I  give  him 
God's  blessing  and  mine,  and  bid  him 
pray  for  my  soul,  and  righteously  and 
worshipfully  that  he  claim  the  crown 
upon  forfeiture  of  my  blessing.  And 
therewith  he  yielded  up  the  ghost. 
And  then  was  he  interred  as  longed 
to  a  king.  Wherefore  the  queen,  fair 
Igraine,  made  great  sorrow  and  all  the 
barons.  Then  stood  the  realm  in  great 
jeopardy  long  while,  for  every  lord 
that  was  mighty  of  men  made  him 
strong,  and  many  wend  to  have  been 
king.  Then  Merlin  went  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  counselled 
him  for  to  send  for  all  the  lords  of  the 
realm,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  arms, 
that  they  should  to  London  come 
by  Christmas  upon  pain  of  cursing: 
and  for  this  cause — that  Jesus,  that  was 
bom  on  that  night,  that  he  would  of 
his  great  mercy  shew  some  miracle,  as 
he  was  come  to  be  king  of  mankind, 
for  to  shew  some  miracle  who  should 
be  rightwise  king  of  this  realm.  So 
the  archbishop  by  the  advice  of  Merlin 
sent  for  all  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
arms,  that  they  should  come  by  Christ- 


mas even  unto  London.  And  many  of 
them  made  them  clean  of  their  life,  that 
their  prayer  might  be  the  more  accept- 
able unto  God.  So  in  the  greatest  church 
of  London  (whether  it  were  Paul's  or 
not,  the  French  book  maketh  no  men- 
tion) all  the  estates  were  long  or 
day  in  the  church  for  to  pray.  And 
when  matins  and  the  first  mass  was 
done,  there  was  seen  in  the  churchyard 
against  the  high  altar  a  great  stone  four 
square,  like  unto  a  marble  stone,  and  in 
the  midst  thereof  was  like  an  anvil  of 
steel  a  foot  on  high,  and  therein  stack 
a  fair  sword  naked  by  the  point,  and 
letters  there  were  written  in  gold  about 
the  sword  that  said  thus :  Whoso  pulleth 
out  this  sword  of  this  stone  and  anvil 
is  rightwise  king  bom  of  all  England. 
Then  the  people  marvelled,  and  told  it 
to  the  archbishop.  I  command,  said 
the  archbishop,  that  ye  keep  you 
within  your  church,  and  pray  unto  God 
still ;  that  no  man  touch  the  sword  till 
the  high  mass  be  all  done.  So  when 
all  masses  were  done  all  the  lords  went 
to  behold  the  stone  and  the  sword. 
And  when  they  saw  the  scripture,  some 
assayed — such  as  would  have  been  king. 
But  none  might  stir  the  sword  nor  move 
it.  He  is  not  here,  said  the  arch- 
bishop, that  shall  achieve  the  sword,  but 
doubt  not  God  will  make  him  known. 
But  this  is  my  counsel,  said  the  arch- 
bishop, that  we  let  purvey  ten  knights, 
men  of  good  fame,  and  they  to  keep 
this  sword.  So  it  was  ordained,  and 
then  there  was  made  a  cry,  that  every 
man  should  assay  that  would,  for  to 
win  the  sword.  And  upon  New  Year's 
Day  the  barons  let  make  a  justs  and  a 
tournament,  that  all  knights  that  would 
just  or  tourney  there  might  play:  and 
all  this  was  ordained  for  to  keep  the 
lords  together  and  the  commons,  for 
the  archbishop  tmsted  that  God  would 
make  him  known  that  should  win  the 
sword.  So  upon  New  Year's  Day  when 
the  service  was  done  the  barons  rode 
to  the  field,  some  to  just,  and  some  to 
tourney;  and  so  it  happed  that  Sir  Ector, 
that  had  great  livelihood  about  London, 
rode  unto  the  justs,  and  with  him  rode 
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Sir  Kay  his  son  and  young  Arthur  that 
was  his  nourished  brother,  and  Sir  Kay 
was  made  knight  at  AUhallowmas  afore. 
So  as  they  r<Se  to  the  justs-ward  Sir 
Kay  had  lost  his  sword,  for  he  had  left 
it  at  his  Other's  lodging,  and  so  he  prayed 
young  Arthur  to  ride  for  his  sword.     I 
will  well,  said  Arthur,  and  rode  fast  after 
the  sword;  and  when  he  came  home 
the    lady   and    all    were   out    to    see 
the  justing.    Then  was  Arthur  wroth, 
and  said  to  himself,  I  will  ride  to  the 
churchyard  and  take  the  sword  with 
me  that  sticketh  in  the  stone,  for  my 
brother  Sir  Kay  shall  not  be  without 
a  sword  this  day.    So  when  he  came  to 
the    churchyard    Sir   Arthur   alighted, 
and  tied  his  horse  to  the  stile,  and  so 
he  went   to  the    tent,   and  found  no 
knights   there,   for   they  were   at   the 
justing ;   and  so  he  handled  the  sword 
by  the  handles,  and  lightly  and  fiercely 
pmlled  it  out  of  the  stone,  and  took 
his  horse  and  rode  his  way  till  he  came 
to  his  brother  Sir  Kay,  and  delivered 
him  the  sword.    And  as  soon  as  Sir 
Kay  saw  the  sword  he  wist  well  it  was 
the  sword  of  the  stone,  and  so  he  rode 
to  his  father  Sir  Ector,  and  said :  Sir,  lo 
here  is  the  sword  of  the  stone ;  where- 
fore I  must  be  king  of  this  land.  When 
Sir  Ector  beheld  the  sword  he  returned 
again  and  came  to  the  church,  and  there 
they  alighted  all  three  and  went  into 
the  church,  and  anon  he  made  Sir  Kay 
to  swear  upon  a  book  how  he  came  to 
that  sword.    Sir,  said  Sir  Kay,  by  my 
brother  Arthur,  for  he  brought  it  to 
me.      How  gat  ye  this  sword?    said 
Sir  Ector  to  Arthur.    Sir,  I  will  tell 
you :   when  I  came  home  for  my  bro- 
ther's sword,  I  found  nobody  at  home 
to    deliver   me   his  sword,   and   so   I 
thought   my  brother  Sir  Kay  should 
not  be  swordless,  and  so  I  came  hither 
eagerly  and  pulled  it  out  of  the  stone 
without  any  pain.   Found  ye  any  knights 
about  this  sword  ?  said  Sir  Ector.    Nay, 
said  Arthur.    Now,  said  Sir  Ector  to 
Arthur,  I  understand  ye  must  be  king 
of  this  land.    Wherefore  I,  said  Arthur, 
and  for  what  cause?  Sir,   said  Ector, 
for  God  will  have  it  so :  for  there  should 


never  man  have  drawn  out  this  sword 
but  he  that  shall  be  rightwise  king  of 
this  land.  Now  let  me  see  whether  ye 
can  put  the  sword  there  as  it  was,  and 
pull  it  out  again.  That  is  no  mastery, 
said  Arthur :  and  so  he  put  it  into  the 
stone.  Therewith  Sir  Ector  assayed  to 
pull  out  the  sword  and  failed. 

CHAP.  IV. 

How  king  Arthur  pulled  out  the  sword 
divers  times. 

Now  assay,  said  Sir  Ector  to  Sir 
Kay.  And  anon  he  pulled  at  the  sword 
with  all  his  might,  but  it  would  not  be. 
Now  shall  ye  assay,  said  Sir  Ector  to 
Arthur.  I  will  well,  said  Arthur,  and 
pulled  it  out  easily.  And  therewithal 
Sir  Ector  kneeled  down  to  the  earth, 
and  Sir  Kay.  Alas,  said  Arthur,  mine 
own  dear  father  and  brother,  why  kneel 
ye  to  me.  Nay,  nay,  my  lord  Arthur, 
it  is  not  so :  I  was  never  your  father 
nor  of  your  blood,  but  I  wote  well  ye 
are  of  an  higher  blood  than  I  wend  ye 
were.  And  then  Sir  Ector  told  him  all, 
how  he  was  betaken  him  for  to  nourish 
him,  and  by  whose  commandment, 
and  by  Merlin's  deliverance.  Then 
Arthur  made  great  dole  when  he  un- 
derstood that  Sir  Ector  was  not  his 
father.  Sir,  said  Ector  unto  Arthur, 
will  ye  be  my  good  and  gracious  lord 
when  ye  are  king?  Else  were  I  to 
blame,  said  Arthur,  for  ye  are  the  man 
in  the  world  that  I  am  most  beholding 
to,  and  my  good  lady  and  mother  your 
wife,  that  as  well  as  her  own  hath 
fostered  me  and  kept.  And  if  ever  it 
be  God's  will  that  I  be  king,  as  ye  say, 
ye  shall  desire  of  me  what  I  may  do, 
and  I  shall  not  fail  you:  God  forbid  I 
should  fail  you.  Sir,  said  Sir  Ector, 
I  will  ask  no  more  of  you  but  that  you 
will  make  my  son,  your  foster-brother 
Sir  Kay,  seneschal  of  all  your  lands. 
That  shall  be  done,  said  Arthur,  and 
more  by  the  faith  of  my  body,  that 
never  man  shall  have  that  office  but  he 
while  he  and  I  live.  Therewithal  they 
went  unto  the  archbishop,  and  told  him 
how  the  sword  was  achieved,  and  by 
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whom.  And  on  Twelfth  Day  all  the 
barons  came  thither,  and  to  assay  to 
take  the  sword  who  that  would  assay. 
But  there  afore  them  all  there  might 
none  take  it  out  but  Arthur,  wherefore 
there  were  many  lords  wroth,  and  said 
it  was  great  shame  unto  them  all  and 
the  realm,  to  be  over  governed  with  a 
boy  of  no  high  blood  born.  And  so 
they  fell  out  at  that  time  that  it  was 
put  off  till  Candlemas,  and  then  all  the 
barons  should  meet  there  again.  But 
always  the  ten  knights  were  ordained 
to  watch  the  sword  day  and  night,  and 
so  they  set  a  pavilion  over  the  stone 
and  the  sword,  and  five  always  watched. 
So  at  Candlemas  many  more  great  lords 
came  thither  for  to  have  won  the  sword, 
but  there  might  none  prevail.  And 
right  as  Arthur  did  at  Christmas  he  did 
at  Candlemas,  and  pulled  out  the  sword 
easily,  whereof  the  barons  were  sore 
aggrieved,  and  put  it  off  in  delay  till  the 
high  feast  of  Easter.  And  as  Arthur 
sped  afore,  so  did  he  at  Easter:  yet 
there  were  some  of  the  great  lords  had 
indignation  that  Arthur  should  be  their 
king,  and  put  it  off  in  a  delay  till  the 
feast  of  Pentecost.  Then  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  by  Merlin's  pro- 
vidence let  purvey  then  of  the  best 
knights  that  they  might  get,  and  such 
knights  as  king  Uther  Pendragon  loved 
best  and  most  trusted  in  his  days,  and 
such  knights  were  put  about  Arthur,  as 
Sir  Baudwin  of  Britain,  Sir  Kay,  Sir 
Ulfius,  Sir  Brastias.  All  these,  with 
many  other,  were  always  about  Arthur, 
day  and  night,  till  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost. 

CHAP.  V. 

How  King  Arthur  was  crowned^  and  bow 
he  made  officers. 

And  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  all 
manner  of  men  assayed  to  pull  at  the 
sword  that  would  assay,  but  none 
might  prevail  but  Arthur ;  and  he  pulled 
it  out  afore  all  the  lords  and  commons 
that  were  there,  wherefore  all  the  com- 
mons cried  at  olice,  We  will  have 
Arthur  unto  our  king ;  we  will  put  him 


no  more  in  delay,  for  we  all  see  that  it 
is  God's  will  that  he  shall  be  our  king, 
and  who  that  holdeth  against  it  we  wUl 
slay  him.  And  therewithal  they  kneeled 
down  all  at  once,  both  rich  and  poor, 
and  cried  Arthur  mercy,  because  they 
had  delayed  him  so  long.  And  Arthor 
forgave  Uiem,  and  took  the  sword  be- 
tween both  his  hands,  and  offered  it  up- 
on the  altar  where  the  archbishop  was, 
and  so  was  he  made  kni^t  of  the  best 
man  that  was  there.  And  so  anon  was 
the  coronation  made,  and  there  was  he 
sworn  unto  his  lords  and  the  commons 
for  to  be  a  true  king,  to  stand  with  true 
justice  from  thenceforth  the  da3rs  of  this 
life.  Also  then  he  made  all  lords  that 
held  of  the  crown  to  come  in,  and  to  do 
service  as  they  ought  to  do.  And  many 
complaints  were  made  imto  Sir  Arthur 
of  great  "wrongs  that  were  done  since 
the  death  of  king  Uther,  of  many  lands 
that  were  bereaved  lords,  knights, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen.  Wherefore  king 
Arthur  made  the  lands  to  be  given  again 
unto  them  that  owned  them.  When 
this  was  done  that  the  king  had  sta- 
blished  all  the  countries  about  London, 
then  he  let  make  Sir  Kay  seneschal  of 
England;  and  Sir  Baudwin  of  Britain 
was  made  constable ;  and  Sir  Ulfius  was 
made  chamberlain;  and  Sir  Brastias 
was  made  warden  to  wait  upon  the 
north  from  Trent  forwards,  for  it  was 
that  time  for  the  most  part  the  king's 
enemies.  But  within  few  years  after, 
Arthur  won  all  the  north,  Scotland, 
and  all  that  were  under  their  obeisance. 
Also  Wales,  a  part  of  it  held  against 
Arthur,  but  he  overcame  them  all  as 
he  did  the  remnant  through  the  noble 
prowess  of  himself  and  his  knights  of 
the  Roimd  Table. 

CHAP.  VI. 

How  king  Arthur  held  in  Wales  at  a 
Pentecost  a  great  feast,  and  what  kings 
and  lords  came  to  his  feast. 

Then  the  king  removed  into  Wales, 
and  let  cry  a  great  feast,  that  it  should 
be  holden  at  Pentecost,  after  the  incoro- 
nation  of  him  at  the  city  of  Carlion. 
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Unto  the  feast  came  king  Lot  of  Lothian 
and  of  Orkney  with  five  hundred  knights 
with.  lum.      Also  there  came  to  the  feast 
king  Uriens  of  Gore  with  four  hundred 
kmghts  "With  him.    Also  there  came  to 
that  feast  king  Nentres  of  Garlotli  with 
seven  hundred  knights  with  him.     Also 
there  came  to  the  feast  the  king  of  Scot- 
land with  six  hundred  knights  with  him, 
and  he  was  but  a  young  man.     Also 
there  came  to  the  feast  a  king  that  was 
called  the  king  with  the  hundred  knights, 
but  he  and  his  men  was  passing  well  be- 
seen  at  all  points.    Also  there  came  the 
kii^  of   Carados    with    five    hundred 
knights.     And  king  Arthur  was  glad  of 
their  coming,  for  he  wend  that  all  the 
Idngs  and  Jmights  had  come  for  great 
love,  and  for  to  have  done  him  worship 
at  his  feast,  wherefore  the  king  made 
great  joy,  and  sent  the  kings  and  knights 
great  presents.     But  the  kings  would 
none  receive,  but  rebuked  the  messen- 
gers shamefully,  and  said  they  had  no 
joy  to  receive  no  gifts  of  a  beardless  boy 
that  was  come  of  low  blood,  and  sent 
him  word  they  woidd  have  none  of  his 
gifts,  but  that  they  were  come  to  give 
him  gifts  with  hard  swords  betwixt  the 
neck  and  the  shoulders :  and  therefore 
they  came  thither,  so  they  told  to  the  mes- 
sengers plainly,  for  it  was  great  shame 
to  all  them  to  see  such  a  boy  to  have 
a  nile  of  so  noble  a  realm  as  this  land 
^WB.    With  this  answer  the  messengers 
departed,  and  told  to  king  Arthur  this 
answer.     Wherefore,  by  the  advice  of 
his  barons,  he  took  him  to  a  strong 
towa  with  five  hundred  good  men  with 
hun :  and   all  the  kings  aforesaid  in 
a  manner  laid  a  siege  tofore  him,  but 
kmg  Arthur  was  well  victualled.    And 
within  fifteen  days  there  came  Merlin 
among  them  into  the  city  of  Carlion. 
Then  all  the  kings  were  passing  glad  of 
Merlin,  and  asked  him.  For  what  cause 
is  that  boy  Arthur  made  your  king? 
Sirs,  said  Merlin,   I  shall  tell  you  the 
cause.  For  he  is  king  Uther  Pendragon's 
wn,  bom  in  wedlock  of  Igraine,   the 
*dce's  wife  of  Tintagil.   After  the  death 
^  the  duke  thirteen  days  king  Uther 
Peodragon  wedded  fair  Igraine.     And 


who  saith  nay,  he  shall  be  king,  and 
overcome  all  his  enemies  ;  and,  or 
he  die,  he  shall  be  long  king  of  all 
England,  and  have  under  his  obeisance 
Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  more  . 
realms  than  1  will  now  rehearse.  Some 
of  the  kings  had  mar\'el  of  Merlin's 
words,  and  deemed  well  that  it  should  be 
as  he  said:  and  some  of  them  laughed  him 
to  scom,  as  king  Lot :  and  more  other 
called  him  a  witch.  But  then  were  they 
accorded  with  Merlin  that  king  Arthur 
should  come  out  and  speak  with  the 
kings,  and  to  come  safe  and  go  safe, 
such  assurance  was .  there  made.  So 
Merlin  went  unto  king  Arthur  and  told 
him  how  he  had  done,  and  bade  him 
fear  not,  but  come  out  boldly  and 
speak  with  them,  and  spare  them  not, 
but  answer  them  as  their  king  and 
chieftain,  for  ye  shall  overcome  them 
all  whether  they  will  or  nill. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  fir U  war  that  king  Arthur  had,  and 
bow  be  won  the  field. 

Then  king  Arthur  came  out  of  his 
tower,  and  had  under  his  gown  a 
jesseraunt  of  double  mail,  and  there  ^' 
wenFwith  him  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Sir  Baudwin  of  Britain,  and 
Sir  Kay,  and  Sir  Brastias ;  these  were 
the  men  of  most  woi-ship  that  were 
with  him.  And  when  they  were  met 
there  was  no  meekness,  but  stout  words 
on  both  sides :  but  always  king  Arthur 
answered  them,  and  said  that  he  would 
make  them  to  bow  and  he  lived. 
W^herefore  they  departed  with  wrath, 
and  king  Arthur  bade  keep  them  well, 
and  they  bade  the  king  keep  him  well. 
So  the  king  returned  him  to  the  tower 
again,  and  armed  him  and  all  his 
knights.  What  will  ye  do  ?  said  Merlin 
to  the  kings ;  ye  were  better  for  to  stint, 
for  ye  shall  not  here  prevail  though  ye 
were  ten  so  many.  Be  we  well  advised 
to  be  afraid  of  a  dream-reader?  said 
king  Lot.  With  that  Merlin  vanished 
away,  and  came  to  king  Arthur,  and 
bade  him  set  on  them  fiercely ;  and  in 
the  meanwhile  there  were  three  hundred 
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good  men  of  the  best  that  were  with 
the  kings  that  went  straight  unto  king 
Arthur,  and  that  comforted  him  greatly. 
Sir,   said  Merlin   to  Arthur,   fight  not 
vnth  the  sword  that  ye  had  by  miracle, 
till  that  ye  see  ye  go  unto  the  worse ; 
then  draw  it  out  and  do  your  best.    So 
forthwithal  king  Arthur  set  upon  them 
in  their  lodging.     And   Sir   Baudi^in, 
Sir  Kay,  and  Sir  Brastias  slew  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left  hand  that  it 
was  marvellous ;  and  always  king  Arthur 
on  horseback  laid  on  with  a  sword,  and 
did  marvellous  deeds  of  arms,  that  many 
of  the  kings  had  great  joy  of  his  deeds 
and  hardiness.  Then  king  Lot  brake  out 
on  the  back  side,  and  the  king  with  the 
hundred   knights,   and    king   Carados, 
and  set  on  Arthur  fiercely  behind  him. 
With  that  Sir  Arthur  turned  with  his 
knights  and  smote  behind  and  before, 
and  ever  Sir  Arthur  was  in  the  foremost 
press  till  his  horse  was  slain  underneath 
him.     And  therewith  king  Lot  smote 
down  king  Arthur.     With  that  his  four 
knights  received  him,  and  set  him  on 
horseback.     Then  he  drew  his  sword 
Kxcalibur,  but  it  was  so  bright  in  his 
enemies'  eyes,   that  it  gave  light  like 
thirty  torches.     And  therewith  he  put 
them  on  back,  and  slew  much  people. 
And  then  the  commons  of  Carlion  arose 
with  clubs  and  staves,  and  slew  many 
knights ;  but  all  the  kings  held  them 
together  with  their  knights  that  were 
left   alive,   and  so   fled   and  departed. 
And   Merlin   came    unto   Arthur,    and 
counselled  him  to  follow  them  no  farther. 

CHAP.  vm. 

How  Merlin  counselled  king  Arthur  to 
send  for  king  Ban  and  king  Bors,  and 
of  their  counsel  taken  for  the  war. 

S:)  after  the  feast  and  tourney  king 
Arthur  drew  him  unto  London,  and  so 
by  the  counsel  of  Merlin  the  king  let  call 
his  barons  to  council.  For  Merlin  had 
told  the  king  that  the  six  kings  that 
made  war  upon  him  would  in  all  haste 
be  awroke  on  him  and  on  his  lands. 
Wherefore  the  king  asked  counsel  at 


them  all.     They  could  no  counsel  give, 
but  said  they  were  big  enough.    Ye  say 
well,    said  Arthur ;   I  tha^   you  for 
your  good  courage ;  but  will  ye  all  that 
love  me  speak  >vith  Merlin:  ye  know 
well  that  he  hath  done  much  for  me, 
and  he  knoweth  many  things,  and  when 
he  is  afore  you  I  would  tlwt  ye  prayed 
him  heartily  of  his  best  advice.    All  the 
barons  said  they  would  pray  him  and 
desire  him.     So  Merlin  was  sent  for, 
and  fair  desired  of  all  the  barons  to 
give  them  best  counsel.     I  shall  say 
you,  said  Merlin,  I  warn  you  all,  yowt 
enemies  are  passing  strong  for  you,  and 
they  are  good  men  of  arms  as  be  on  live, 
and  by  this  time  they  have  gotten  to 
them  four  kings  more,  and  a  mighty 
duke ;   and  unless  that  our  king  have 
more  chivalry  with  him  than  he  may 
make  within   the  bounds  of  his  own 
realm,  and  he  fight  with  them  in  battle 
he    shall    be    overcome    and     slain. 
What  were  best  to  do  in  this  cause  ? 
said   all  the  barons.     I  shall  tell  you, 
said  Merlin,   mine  advice:    There  are 
two  brethren  beyond  the  sea,  and  they 
be  kings  both,   and  marvellous  good 
men  of  their  hands  ;  and  that  one  higlit 
king  Ban  of  Benwick,  and  that  other 
hight  king  Bors  of  Gaul,  that  is  France. 
And    on  these    two  kings  warreth    a 
mighty  man  of  men,  the  king  Claudas. 
and  striveth  with  them  for  a  castle ;  and 
great   war  is  betwixt  them:  but  this 
Claudas  is  so  mighty  of  goods,  whereof 
he  getteth  good  knights,  that  he  putteth 
these    two    kings    the    most    part    to 
the  worse.     Wherefore  this  is  my  coun- 
sel, that  our  king  and  sovereign  lord 
send  unto  the  kings  Ban  and  Bors  by 
two  trusty  knights  with  letters  well  de- 
vised, that  if  they  will  come  and  see 
king  Arthur  and  his  court,  and  so  help 
him  in  his  wars,  that  he  will  be  sworn 
unto  them  to  help  them  in  their  wars 
against  king  Claudas.     Now  what  say 
ye  unto  this  counsel?  said  Merlin.  This 
is  well  counselled,  said  the  king  and  all 
the  barons.    Right  so  in  all  haste  there 
were  ordained  to  go  two  knights  on  the 
message  unto  the  two  kings.    So  were 
there  made  letters  in  the  pleasant  wise 
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according  unto  king  Arthur's  desire. 
Ulfius  and  Brastias  were  made  the  mes- 
sengers, and  rode  forth  well  horsed  and 
well  armed,  and  as  the  guise  was  that 
time,  and  so  passed  the  sea  and  rode 
towsird  the  city  of  Benwick.  And 
there  besides  were  eight  knights  who 
espied  them,  and  at  a  straight  passage 
they  met  with  Ulfius  and  Brastias,  and 
would  have  taken  them  prisoners.  So 
they  prayed  them  that  they  might  pass, 
for  mey  were  messengers  unto  king 
Ban  and  Bors  sent  from  king  Arthur. 
Therefore,  said  the  eight  knights,  ye  shall 
die,  or  be  prisoners,  for  we  be  knights 
of  king  Claudas.  And  therewith  two  of 
them  dressed  their  spears,  and  Ulfius 
and  Brastias  dressed  their  spears,  and 
ran  together  with  great  might,  and 
Claudas's  knights  brake  their  spears, 
and  theirs  to-held,  and  bare  the  two 
knights  out  of  their  saddles  to  the 
earth,  and  so  left  them  lying,  and  rode 
their  ways.  And  the  other  six  knights 
rode  afore  to  a  passage  to  meet  with 
them  again,  and  so  UUius  and  Brastias 
smote  other  two  down,  and  so  passed 
on  their  ways.  And  at  the  fourth  pas- 
sage there  met  two  for  two,  and  both 
were  laid  to  the  earth:  so  there  was 
none  of  the  eight  knights  but  he  was 
sore  hurt  or  bruised.  And  when  they 
came  to  Benwick  it  fortuned  there  were 
both  kings  Ban  and  Bors.  And  when 
it  was  told  the  kings  that  there  were 
come  messengers,  there  were  sent  to 
them  two  knights  of  worship,  the  one 
hight  lionses,  lord  of  the  country  of 
Payame,  and  Sir  Phariance  a  worship- 
ful knight.  Anon  they  asked  from 
whence  they  came,  and  they  said  from 
king  Arthur  king  of  England :  so  they 
took  them  in  their  arms,  and  made 
great  joy  each  of  other.  But  anon  as 
the  two  kings  wist  they  were  messen- 
gers of  Arthur's,  there  was  made  no 
tarrying,  but  forthwith  they  spake  with 
the  knights  and  welcomed  them  in  the 
faithfullest  wise,  and  said  they  were 
most  welcome  unto  them  before  all  the 
kings  living.  And  therewith  they  kissed 
the  letters  and  delivered  them  ;  and 
when   Ban    and  Bors  understood    the 


letters,  then  were  they  more  welcome 
than  they  were  before.  And  after  the 
haste  of  the  letters  they  gave  them  this 
answer,  that  they  would  mlfil  the  desire 
of  king  Arthur's  writing,  and  let  Ulfius 
and  Brastias  tarry  there  as  long  as 
they  would,  they  should  have  such 
cheer  as  might  be  made  them  in  those 
marches.  Then  Ulfius  and  Brastias  told 
the  king  of  the  adventure  at  their  pas- 
sages 01  the  eight  knights.  Ha,  ha,  said 
Bmi  and  Bors,  they  were  my  good 
friends.  I  would  I  had  wist  of  them, 
they  should  not  have  escaped  so.  So 
Ulfius  and  Brastias  had  good  cheer  and 
great  gifts  as  much  as  they  might  bear 
away,  and  had  their  answer  by  mouth 
and  by  writing,  that  those  two  kings 
would  come  unto  Arthur  in  all  the 
haste  that  they  might. 

So  the  two  knights  rode  on  afore, 
and  passed  the  sea,  and  came  to  their 
lord  and  told  him  how  they  had  sped, 
whereof  king  Arthur  was  passing  glad. 
At  what  time  suppose  ye  the  two  kings 
will  be  here  ?  Sir,  said  they,  afore  All- 
hallowmas.  Then  the  king  let  purvey 
for  a  great  feast,  and  let  cry  a  great 
justs.  And  by  Allhallowmas  the  two 
kings  were  come  over  the  sea  with  three 
hundred  knights  well  arrayed  both  for 
the  peace  and  for  the  war.  And  king 
Arthur  met  with  them  ten  mile  out  of 
London,  and  there  was  great  joy  as 
could  be  thought  or  made,  ^d  on 
Allhallowmas  at  the  great  feast  sat  in 
the  hall  the  three  kings,  and  Sir  Kay 
the  seneschal  served  in  the  hall,  and 
Sir  Lucas  the  butler,  that  was  duke 
Comeus's  son,  and  Sir  Griflet  that  was 
the  son  of  Cardol,  these  three  knights 
had  the  rule  of  all  the  service  that 
served  the  kings.  And  anon  as  they 
had  washed  and  risen,  all  knights  that 
would  just  made  them  ready.  By  then 
they  were  ready  on  horseback  there  were 
seven  hundred  knights.  And  Arthur, 
Ban,  and  Bors,  with  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Sir  Ector,  Kay's  father, 
they  were  in  a  place  covered  with  cloth 
of  gold,  like  an  hall,  with  ladies  and 
gentlewomen,  for  to  behold  who  did 
j   best,  and  thereon  to  give  judgment. 
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0/  a  great  tourney  made  by  king  Arthur 
and  the  two  kings  Ban  and  Bors,  and 
bow  they  went  over  the  Sea, 

And  king  Arthur  and  the  two  kings 
let  part  the  seven  hundred  knights  in 
two  parties.  And  there  were  three  hun- 
dred knights  of  the  realm  of  Benwick 
and  of  Gaul  turned  on  the  other  side. 
Then  they  dressed  their  shields,  and 
began  to  couch  their  spears  many  good 
knights.  So  Griflet  was  the  first 
that  met  with  a  knight,  one  Ladinas, 
and  they  met  so  eagerly  that  all  men 
had  wonder;  and  they  so  fought  that 
their  shields  fell  to  pieces,  and  horse 
and  man  fell  to  the  earth,  and  both  the 
French  knight  and  the  English  knight 
lay  so  long,  that  all  men  wend  they 
had  been  dead.  When  Lucas  the  but- 
ler saw  Griflet  so  lie,  he  horsed  him 
again  anon,  and  they  two  did  marvel- 
lous deeds  of  arms  with  many  bachelors. 
Also  Sir  Kay  came  out  of  an  embush- 
ment  with  five  knights  with  him,  and 
they  six  smote  other  six  down.  But 
Sir  Kay  did  that  day  marvellous  deeds 
of  arms,  that  there  was  none  did  so 
well  as  he  that  day.  Then  there  came 
Ladinas  and  Grastian,  two  knights  of 
France,  and  did  passing  well,  that  all 
men  praised  them.  Then  came  there 
Sir  PlacidaSj  a  good  knight,  and  met 
with  Sir  Kay  and  smote  him  down, 
horse  and  man,  wherefore  Sir  Griflet 
was  wroth,  and  met  with  Sir  Placidas 
so  hard  that  horse  and  man  fell  to  the 
earth.  But  when  the  five  knights  wist 
that  Sir  Kay  had  a  fall  they  were  wroth 
out  of  wit,  and  therewith  each  of  them 
five  bare  down  a  knight.  When  king 
Arthur  and  the  two  kings  saw  them 
begin  to  wax  wroth  on  both  parts,  they 
leapt  on  small  hackneys,  and  let  cry 
that  all  men  should  depart  unto  their 
lodging.  And  so  they  went  home  and 
unarmed  them,  and  so  to  even-song  and 
supper.  And  after  the  three  kings  went 
into  a  garden,  and  gave  the  prize  unto 
Sir  Kay,  and  to  Lucas  the  butler,  and 
unto  Sir  Griflet.  And  then  they  went  unto 


council,  and  with  them  Gwenbaus,  the 
brother  unto  Sir  Ban  and  Bors,  a  wise 
clerk,  and  thither  went  Ulfius,  and 
Brastias,  and  Merlin.  And  after  tlur 
had  been  in  council  they  went  unto  bed. 
And  on  the  mom  they  heard  mass,  and 
to  dinner,  and  so  to  thdr  council,  and 
made'  many  arguments  what  were  best 
to  do.  At  the  last  they  were  cott- 
eluded,  that  Merlin  should  go  with 
a  token  of  king  Ban,  (and  that  was  a 
ring,)  unto  his  men  and  king  Bors's :  and 
Gracian  and  Placidas  should  go  again 
and  keep  their  castles  and  their  coun« 
tries,  as  king  Ban  of  Benwick  and  king 
Bors  of  Gaul  had  ordained  them;  and 
so  they  passed  the  sea  and  came  to 
Benwick.  And  when  the  people  saw 
king  Ban's  ring,  and  Gracian  and  Pla- 
cidas, they  were  glad,  and  asked  how 
the  kings  fared,  and  made  great  joy 
of  their  welfare  and  according.  And' 
according  unto  the  sovereign  lorda^ 
desire,  the  men  of  war  made  them  ready 
in  all  haste  possible,  so  that  they  were 
fifteen  thousand  on  horse  and  foot,  and 
they  had  great  plenty  of  victual  with 
them  by  Merlin's  provision.  But  Gm- 
cian  and  Placidas  were  left  to  furnish 
and  garnish  the  castles  for  dread  of 
king  Claudas.  Right  so  Merlin  passed 
the  sea,  well  victmlled  both  by  wator 
and  by  land.  And  when  he  came  to 
the  sea  he  sent  home  the  footmen 
again,  and  took  no  more  with  him  but 
ten  thousand  men  on  horseback,  the 
most  part  men  of  arms,  and  so  shipped  ^ 
and  passed  the  sea  into  England,  and 
landed  at  Dover :  and  through  the  wit 
of  Merlin  he  led  the  host  norllH 
ward,  the  priviest  way  that  could  be 
thought,  unto  the  forest  of  Bed^;nune^ 
and  there  in  a  valley  he  lo<^ed  them 
secretly. 

Then  rode  Merlin  unto  king  Artfanr 
and  the  two  kings  and  told  them  how 
he  had  sped,  whereof  they  had  great 
marvel,  that  man  on  earth  might  speed 
so  soon,  and  go  and  come.  So  Merlk 
told  them  ten  thousand  were  in  tfai 
forest  of  Bedegraine,  well  armed  at  all 
points.  Then  was  there  no  more  to 
say,  but  to  horseback  went  all  the  host 
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as  Arthur  had  afore  purveyed.  So 
with  twenty  thousand  he  passed  by 
night  and  day.  But  there  was  made 
such  an  ordinance  afore  by  Merlin,  that 
there  should  no  man  of  war  ride  nor  go 
in  no  country  on  this  side  Trent  water, 
but  if  he  had  a  token  from  king  Arthur, 
where  through  the  king's  enemies  durst 
not  ride,  as  3iey  did  tofore,  to  espy. 

CHAP.  X. 

How  eleven  kings  gathered  a  great  host 
against  king  Arthur. 

And  so  within  a  little  space  the  three 
kings  came  unto  the  castle  of  IBede- 
grame,  and  found  there  a  passing  fair 
fellowship  and  well  beseen,  whereof 
they  had  great  joy,  and  victual  they 
wanted  none. 

This  was  the  cause  of  the  northern 
host :  that  they  were  reared  for  the 
despite  and  rebuke  that  the  six  kings 
had  at  Carlion.  And  those  six  kings 
by  their  means  gat  unto  them  five  other 
kings,  and  thus  they  began  to  gather 
their  people,  aiid  how  they  sware  that 
for  weal  nor  woe  they  should  not 
leave  each  other  till  they  had  destroyed 
Arthur.  And  then  they  made  an  oath. 
The  first  that  began  the  oath  was  the 
duke  of  Cambenet,  that  he  would  bring 
with  him  five  thousand  men  of  arms, 
the  which  were  ready  on  horseback. 
Then  sware  king  Brandegoris  of  Strang- 
gore  that  he  would  bring  five  thousand 
men  of  arms  on  horseback.  Then  sware 
king  Clariance  of  Northumberland  that 
he  would  bring  three  thousand  men  of 
arms.  Then  sware  the  king  of  the 
hundred  knights,  that  was  a  passing 
good  man  and  a  young,  that  he  would 
bring  four  thousand  men  on  horseback. 
Then  there  swore  king  Lot,  a  passing 
good  knight  and  Sir  Gawaine's  father, 
that  he  would  bring  five  thousand  men 
of  arms  on  horseback.  Also  there  swore 
king  Urience,  that  was  Sir  Uwaine's 
father,  of  the  land  of  Gore,  and  he 
would  bring  six  thousand  men  of  arms 
on  horseback.  Also  there  swore  king 
Idres  of  Cornwall,  that  he  would  bring 


five  thousand  men  of  arms  on  horse- 
back. Also  there  swore  king  Cradel- 
mas  to  bring  five  thousand  men  of  arms 
on  horseback.  Also  there  swore  king 
Agwisance  of  Ireland,  to  bring  five  thou- 
sand men  of  arms  on  hoi^seback.  Also 
there  swore  king  Nentres  to  bring  five 
thousand  men  of  arms  on  horseback. 
Also  there  swore  king  Carados  to  bring 
five  thousand  men  of  arms  on  horse- 
back. So  their  whole  host  was  of  clean 
men  of  arms  on  horseback  fifty  thou- 
sand; and  afoot  ten  thousand  of  good 
mens'  bodies.  Then  were  they  soon 
ready  and  mounted  upon  horse,  and 
sent  forth  their  fore-riders:  for  these 
eleven  kings  in  their  way  laid  siege 
unto  the  castle  of  Bedegraine ;  and  so 
they  departed  and  drew  toward  Arthur, 
and  left  few  to  abide  at  the  siege,  for  the 
castle  of  Bedegraine  was  holden  of  king 
Arthur,  and  the  men  that  were  therein 
were  Arthur's. 


CHAP  XI. 

Of  a  dream  of  the  king  with  the  hundred 
knights. 

So  by  Merlin's  advice  there  were  sent 
fore-riders  to  skim  the  country,  and 
they  met  with  the  fore-riders  of  the 
north,  and  made  them  to  tell  which 
way  the  host  came,  and  then  they  told 
it  to  Arthur,  and  by  king  Ban  and  Bors's 
counsel  they  let  bum  and  destroy  all 
the  country  afore  them  where  they 
should  ride. 

The  king  with  the  hundred  knights 
dreamed  a  wonder  dream  two  nights  afore 
the  battle,  that  there  blew  a  gi^eat  wind, 
and  blew  down  their  castles  and  their 
towns,  and  after  that  came  a  water  and 
bare  it  all  away.  All  that  heard  of  the 
dream  said  it  was  a  token  of  great  battle. 
Then,  by  counsel  of  Merlin,  when  they 
wist  which  way  the  eleven  kings  would 
ride  and  lodge  that  night,  at  midnight 
they  set  upon  them,  as  they  were  in  their 
pavilions.  But  the  scout-watch  by  their 
host  cried,  Lords !  at  arms  I  for  here  be 
your  enemies  at  your  hand ! 
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How  the  eleven  kings  with  their  host 
fought  against  Arthur  and  his  host,  and 
many  great  feats  of  the  war. 

Then  king  Arthur  and  king  Ban  and 
king  Bors,  with  their  good  and  trusty 
knights,  set  on  them  so  fiercely  that 
they  made  them  overthrow  their  pavi- 
lions on  their  heads;  but  the  eleven 
kings  by  manly  prowess  of  arms  took 
a  fair  field.  But  there  was  slain  that 
morrow  tide  ten  thousand  good  men's 
bodies.  And  so  they  had  afore  them 
a  strong  passage,  yet  were  they  fifty 
thousand  of  hardy  men.  Then  it  drew 
toward  day.  Now  shall  ye  do  by 
mine  advice,  said  Merlin  unto  the  three 
kings :  I  would  that  king  Ban  and  king 
Bors  with  their  fellowship  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  were  put  in  a  wood  here 
beside  in  an  embushment,  and  keep 
them  privy,  and  that  they  be  laid  or  the 
light  of  the  day  come,  and  that  they  stir 
nor  till  ye  and  your  knights  have  fought 
with  them  long:  and  when  it  is  day- 
light dress  your  battle  even  afore  them 
and  the  passage,  that  they  may  see  all 
your  host,  for  then  they  will  be  the 
more  hardy  when  they  see  you  but 
about  twenty  thousand,  and  be  the 
gladder  to  suffer  you  and  your  host  to 
come  over  the  passage.  AH  the  three 
kings  and  the  whole  barons  said  that 
Merlin  said  passingly  well,  and  it  was 
done  anon  as  Merlin  had  devised.  So  on 
the  mom,  when  either  host  saw  other, 
the  host  of  the  north  was  well  com- 
forted. Then  to  Ulfius  and  Brastias 
were  delivered  three  thousand  men  of 
arms,  and  they  set  on  them  fiercely  in 
the  passage,  and  slew  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left  hand,  that  it  was  wonder 
to  tell.  When  that  the  eleven  knights  saw 
that  there  was  so  few  a  fellowship  did 
such  deeds  of  arms,  they  were  ashamed, 
and  set  on  them  again  fiercely,  and  there 
was  Sir  Ulfius's  horse  slain  under  him, 
but  he  did  marvellously  well  on  foot. 
But  the  duke  Eustace  of  Cambenet,  and 
king  Clariance  of  Northumberland,  were 
alway  giievous  on  Sir  Ulfius.     When 


Brastias  saw  his  fellow  &red  so  withal, 
he  smote  the  duke  with  a  spGor,  diat 
horse  and  man  fell  down.  That  saw 
king  Clariance,  and  returned  to  Biasdas, 
and  either  smote  other  so  that  hone 
and  man  went  to  the  earth,  and  so  tbqr 
lay  long  astonied,  and  their  horses'  kneei 
brast  to  the  hard  bone.  Then  came 
Sir  Kay  the  seneschal  with  six  Miom 
with  him,  and  did  passing  well.  'WiA 
that  came  the  eleven  kings,  and  there 
was  Griflet  put  to  the  earth,  horse 
and  man,  and  Lucas  the  butler,  hone 
and  man,  by  king  Brand^oris  and  kmg 
Idres  and  lung  Agwisance.  Then  wazea 
the  meddle  passing  hard  on  both  parties. 
When  Sir  Kay  saw  Griflet  on  foot  he 
rode  on  king  Nentres  and  smote  him 
down,  and  led  his  horse  to  Sir  Griflet 
and  horsed  him  again.  Also  Sir  Kay 
with  the  same  spear  smote  down  kmg 
Lot,  and  hurt  him  passing  sore.  That 
saw  the  king  with  the  hundred  kni^ts, 
and  ran  unto  Sir  Kay  and  smote  him 
down  and  took  his  horse,  and  gave  him 
to  king  Lot,  whereof  he  said  gramercy. 
When  Sir  Griflet  saw  Sir  Kay  and  LacM 
the  butler  on  foot,  he  took  a  sharp  spear 
great  and  square  and  rode  to  Pind,  a 
good  man  of  arms,  and  smote  horse  and 
man  down,  and  then  he  took  his  hoise 
and  gave  him  imto  Sir  Kay.  When  king 
Lot  saw  king  Nentres  on  foot  he  ran  unto 
Melot  de  la  Roche  and  smote  him  down 
horse  and  man,  and  gave  king  Nentres 
the  horse  and  horsed  him  again.  Also 
the  king  of  the  hundred  knights  saw 
king  Idres  on  foot ;  then  he  ran  unto 
Gwimiart  de  Bloi,  and  smote  him  doim 
horse  and  man,  and  gave  king  Idres  the 
horse  and  horsed  him  again ;  and  king 
Lot  smote  down  Clariance  de  la  Forert 
Savage,  and  gave  the  horse  nnto  duke 
Eustace.  And  so  when  they  had  horsed 
the  kings  again  they  drew  them  all 
eleven  kings  together,  and  said  they 
would  be  revenged  of  the  damage  they 
had  taken  that  day.  The  meanwhile 
came  in  Sir  Ector  with  an  eager  counte* 
nance,  and  foimd  Ulfius  and  Brastias 
on  foot  in  great  peril  of  death,  tiut 
were  foul  bruised  under  the  horse  feet 
Then  king  Arthur  as  a  lion  ran  unto 
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king  Cradelment  of  North  Wales,  and 
smote  him  through  the  left  side,  that 
the  horse  and  the  king  fell  down ;  and 
thai  he  took  the  horse  by  the  rein  and 
led  him  unto  Ulfius,  and  said,  Have  this 
horse,  mine  old  friend,  for  great  need 
hast  thou  of  horse.     Gramercy,  said 
Ulfius.     Then  Sir  Arthur  did  so  mar- 
indlonsly  in  arms    that   all   men  had 
wonder.    When  the  king  with  the  hun- 
dred knights  saw  king  Cradelment  on 
foot  he  ran  unto  Sir  Ector,  that  was 
well  horsed.  Sir  Kay's  father,  and  smote 
horse  and  man  down,  and  gave  the  horse 
unto  the  king  and  horsed  him  again. 
And  when  king  Arthur  saw  the  king 
ride  on  Sir  £ctor*s  horse  he  was  wroth, 
and  with  his  sword  he  smote  the  king 
on  the  helm,  that  a  quarter  of  the  helm 
and  shield  fell  down,  and  the  sword 
carved  down   unto    the    horse's  neck, 
and  so  the  king  and  the  horse  fell  down 
to  the  ground.    Then  Sir  Kay  came  to 
Sir  Moiganore,  seneschal  with  the  king 
of  the  hundred  knights,  and  smote  him 
down  horse  and  man,  and  led  the  horse 
unto  his  father  Sir  Ector :  then  Sir  Ector 
ran  unto  a  knight,  hight  Lardans,  and 
smote  horse  and  man  down,  and*  led  the 
horse  unto  Sir  Brastias  that  great  need 
bul  of  an  horse,  and  was  greatly  bruised. 
When  Brastias  beheld  Lucas  the  butler, 
that  lay  like  a  dead  man  under  the 
boise  feet,  and  ever  Sir  Griflet  did  mar- 
vdlonsly  for  to  rescue  him,  and  there 
were  always  fourteen  knights   on  Sir 
Locas,  then  Brastias  smote  one  of  them 
on  the  helm  that  it  went  to  the  teeth, 
and  he  rode  to  another  and  smote  him 
ttat  the  arm  flew  into  the  field.    Then 
he  went  to  the  third,  and  smote  him  on 
the  shoulder  that  shoulder  and  arm  flew 
in  the  field.     And  when  Griflet  saw 
xescoes  he  smote  a  knight  on  the  tem- 
ples, that  head  and  helm  went  to  the 
earth,  and  Griflet  took  the  horse  of 
that  knight  and  led  him  unto  Sir  Lucas, 
and  bad  him  mount  upon  the  horse 
and  revenge  his  hurts.     For  Brastias 
had  slain  a  knight  tofore,  and  horsed 
Griflet. 
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Then  Lucas  saw  king  Agwisance, 
that  late  had  slain  Moris  de  la  Roche, 
and  Lucas  ran  to  him  with  a  short 
spear  that  was  great,  that  he  gave  him 
such  a  fall  that  the  horse  fell  down  to 
the  earth.  Also  Lucas  foimd  there  on 
foot  Bloias  de  la  Flandres  and  Sir 
Gwinas,  two  hardy  knights,  and  in  that 
woodness  that  Lucas  was  in  he  slew 
two  bachelors,  and  horsed  them  again. 
Then  waxed  the  battle  passing  hard  on 
both  parties,  but  Arthur  was  glad  that 
his  knights  were  horsed  again,  and  then 
they  fought  together  that  the  noise  and 
sound  rang  by  the  water  and  the  wood. 
Wherefore  king  Ban  and  king  Bors 
made  them  ready  and  dressed  their 
shields  and  harness,  and  they  were  so 
courageous  that  many  knights  shook 
and  trembled  for  eagerness.  All  this 
while  Lucas,  and  Gwinas,  and  Briant, 
and  Bellias  of  Flanders,  held  strong 
jneddle  against  six  kings,  that  was  king 
Lot,  king  Nentres,  king  Brandegoris, 
king  Idres,  king  Uriens,  and  king  Ag- 
wisance. So  with  the  help  of  Sir  Kay 
and  of  Sir  Griflet  they  held  these  six 
kings  hard,  that  unneth  they  had  any 
power  to  defend  them.  But  when  Sir 
Arthur  saw  the  battle  would  not  be 
ended  by  no  manner  he  fared  wood  as 
a  lion,  and  steered  his  horse  here  and 
there,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 
hand,  that  he  stinted  not  till  he  had 
slain  twenty  knights.  Also  he  wounded 
king  Lot  sore  on  the  shoulder,  and  made 
him  to  leave  that  ground,  for  Sir  Kay 
and  Griflet  did  with  king  Arthur  there 
great  deeds  of  arms.  Then  Ulfius, 
Brastias,  and  Sir  Ector,  encountered 
against  the  duke  Eustace,  and  king 
Cradelment,  and  king  Cradelmas,  and 
king  Clariance  of  Northumberland,  and 
king  Carados,  and  against  the  king  with 
the  hundred  knights.  So  these  knights 
encountered  with  these  kings  that  they 
made  them  to  avoid  the  ground.  Then 
king  Lot  made  great  dole  for  his 
damages  and  his  fellows,  and  said  unto 
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the  eleven  kings.  But  if  ye  will  do  as  I 
devise  we  shall  be  slain  and  destroyed : 
let  me  have  the  king  with  the  hundred 
knights,  and  king  Agw'isance,  and  king 
Idres,  and  the  duke  of  Cambenet,  and 
we  five  kings  will  have  fifteen  thousand 
men  of  arms  with  us,  and  we  will  go 
apart  while  ye  six  kings  hold  the  meddle 
with  twelve  thousand,  and  when  we  see 
that  ye  have  foughten  with  them  long 
then  will  we  come  on  fiercely,  and  else 
shall  we  never  match  them,  said  king 
IvOt,  but  by  this  mean.  So  they  de- 
parted as  they  here  devised,  and  six 
kings  made  their  party  strong  against 
Arthur,  and  made  great  war  long.  In 
the  meanwhile  brake  the  embushment 
of  king  Ban  and  Bors,  and  Lionses  and 
Phariance  had  the  advant  guard,  and 
they  two  knights  met  with  king  Idres 
and  his  fellowship,  and  there  began  a 
great  meddle  of  breaking  of  spears  and 
smiting  of  swords  with  slaying  of  men 
and  horses,  and  king  Idres  was  near  at 
discomfiture. 

That  saw  Agwisance  the  king,  and 
put  Lionses  and  Phariance  in  point  of^ 
death  :  for  the  duke  of  Cambenet  came 
on  withal  with  a  great  fellowship,  so 
these  two  knights  were  in  great  danger 
of  their  lives  that  they  were  fain  to 
return,  but  always  they  rescued  them- 
selves and  their  fellowship  marvellously. 
When  king  Bors  saw  those  knights  put 
aback  it  grieved  him  sore ;  then  he  came 
on  so  fast  that  his  fellowship  seemed  as 
black  as  Inde.  When  king  Lot  had 
espied  king  Bors  he  knew  him  well; 
then  he  said,  O  defend  us  from  death 
and  horrible  maims,  for  I  see  well  we 
be  in  great  peril  of  death ;  for  I  see 
yonder  a  king,  one  of  the  most  worship- 
fulest  men,  and  one  of  the  best  knights 
of  the  world,  is  inclined  unto  his  fel- 
lowship. W^hat  is  he?  said  the  king 
with  the  hundred  knights.  It  is,  said 
king  Lot,  king  Bors  of  Gaul ;  I  mar\'el 
how  they  came  into  this  country  with- 
out witting  of  us  all.  It  was  by  Mer- 
lin's advice,  said  the  knight.  As  for 
him,  said  king  Carados,  I  will  encoun- 
ter with  king  Bors,  if  ye  will  rescue  me 
when  need  is.     Go  on,  said  they  all,  we 


will  do  all  that  we  may.  Then  king 
Carados  and  his  host  rode  on  a  soft  race 
till  that  they  came  as  nigh  king  Bon 
as  a  bow  draught :  then  either  battle  let 
their  horses  run  as  fast  as  they  mi^^ 
And  Bleoberis  that  was  god-son  unto 
king  Bors  he  bare  his  chief  standard, 
that  was  a  passing  good  knight.  Now 
shall  we  see,  said  king  Bors,  how  thoe 
northern  Britons  can  bear  their  aims. 
And  king  Bors  encountered  with  a 
knight,  and  smote  him  throughout  with 
a  spear  that  he  fell  dead  unto  the  eaiih, 
and  after  drew  his  sword  and  did  nuF' 
vellous  deeds  of  arms,  that  all  parties  had 
great  wonder  thereof;  and  his  knig^ 
failed  not  but  did  their  part,  and  king 
Carados  was  smitten  to  the  earth. 
With  that  came  the  king  with  the 
hundred  knights  and  rescued  kmg 
Carados  mightily  by  force  of  arms,  for 
he  was  a  passing  good  knight  of  a  king^ 
and  but  a  young  man. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

yet  more  of  (be  same  batde, 

Bt  then  came  into  field  king  Ban  9s 
fierce  a&  a  lion,  with  bands  of  green  and 
thereupon  gold.  Ha,  ha,  said  king  Lot» 
we  must  be  discomfited,  for  yonder  X  see 
the  most  valiant  knight  of  the  world, 
and  the  man  of  the  most  renown :  for 
such  two  brethren  as  is  king  Ban  and 
king  Bors  are  not  living,  wherefore  we 
must  needs  void  or  die ;  and  but  if  we 
avoid  manly  and  wisely  there  is  but 
death.  When  king  Ban  came  into  the 
battle,  he  came  in  so  fiercely  that  the 
strokes  resounded  again  from  the  wood 
and  the  water;  wherefore  king  Lot 
wept  for  pity  and  dole  that  he  saw  so 
many  good  knights  take  their  end.  But 
through  the  great  force  of  king  Ban 
they  made  both  the  northern  battles 
that  were  parted  to  hurtle  together  for 
great  dread,  and  the  three  kings  with 
their  knights  slew  on  ever,  that  it  was 
pity  to  behold  that  multitude  of  the 
people  that  fled.  But  king  Lot  and  the 
king  of  the  hundred  knights  and  king 
Morganore  gathered  the  people  together 
passing  knightly,  and  did  great  prowess 
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of  arms,  and  held  the  battle  all  that  day 
like  hard.  When  the  king  of  the  hundred 
kniyghts  beheld  the  great  damage  that 
king  Ban  did,  he  thrust  unto  him  with  his 
horse,  and  smote  him  on  high  upon  the 
hdmagreat  stroke,  and  astonied  him  sore. 
Then  king  Ban  was  wroth  with  him,  and 
followed  on  him  fiercely :  the  other  saw 
that,  and  cast  up  his  shield  and  spurred 
his  horse  forward,  but  the  stroke  of 
king  Ban  fell  down  and  carved  a  cantel 
of  the  shield,  and  the  sword  slid  down 
by  the  hauberk  behind  his  back,  and 
cut  through  the  trapping  of  steel,  and 
the  horse  even  in  two  pieces,  that  the 
sword  felt  the  earth.    Then  the  king  of 
the  hundred  knights  voided  the  horse 
lightly,  and  with  his  sword  he  broched 
iSd  horse  of   king  Ban  through  and 
through.     With  that  king  Ban  voided 
lightly  from  the  dead  horse,  and  then 
long  Ban  smote  at  the  other  so  eagerly 
and  smote  him  on  the  helm,  that  he  fell 
to  the  earth.    Also  in  that  ire  he  felled 
king   Morganore,  and  there  was  great 
slaughter  of  good  knights  and  much 
people.    By  then  came  into  the  press 
king  Arthur,  and  found  king  Ban  stand- 
ing among  dead  men  and  dead  horses,  \ 
fighting  on  foot  as  a  wood  lion,  that 
there  came  none  nigh  him  as  far  as  he 
might  reach  with  his  sword  but  that  he 
caught  a  grievous  buffet ;  whereof  king 
Arthur  had  great  pity.     And  Arthur 
was  so  bloody  that  by  his  shield  there 
might  no  man  know  him,  for  all  was 
blood  and  brains  on  his  sword.     And 
IS  Arthiu"  looked  by  him  he  saw  a 
knight  that  was  passing  well  horsed, 
and  therewith  Sir  Arthur  ran  to  him 
and  smote  him  on  the  helm  that  his 
sword  went  unto  his  teeth,    and  the 
hi%ht  sank  down  to  the  earth  dead, 
and  anon  Arthur  took  the  horse  by  the 
ran  and  led  him  unto  king  Ban,  and 
said.  Fair  brother  have  this  horse,  for 
yt  have  great  need  thereof,  and  me  re- 
penteth  sore  of  your  great  damage.    It 
shall  be  soon  revenged,  said  king  Ban, 
for  I  trust   mine  use  is  not  such  but 
some  of  them  may  sore  repent  this.    I 
will  well,   said  Arthur,  for  I  see  your 
deeds  full  actual ;  nevertheless,  I  might 


not  come  at  you  at  that  time.  But 
when  king  Ban  was  mounted  on  horse- 
back, then  there  began  new  battle  the 
which  was  sore  and  hard,  and  passing 
great  slaughter.  And  so  through  great 
force  king  Arthur,  and  king  £m,  and 
king  Bors  made  their  knights  a  little  to 
withdraw  them.  But  "always  the  eleven 
kings  with  their  chivalry  never  turned 
back,  and  so  withdrew  them  to  a  little 
wood,  and  so  over  a  little  river,  and 
there  they  rested  them,  for  on  the  night 
they  might  have  no  rest  in  the  field. 
And  then  the  eleven  kings  and  knights 
put  them  on  a  heap  all  together,  as 
men  adread  and  out  of  all  comfort.  But 
there  was  no  man  might  pass  them, 
they  held  them  so  hard  together,  both 
behind  and  before,  that  king  Arthur 
had  marvel  of  their  deeds  of  arms,  and 
was  passing  wroth.  Ah,  Sir  Arthur,  said 
king  Ban  and  king  Bors,  blame  them 
not,  for  they  do  as  good  men  ought  to 
do.  For  by  my  faith,  said  king  Ban, 
they  are  the  best  fighting  men  and 
knights  of  most  prowess  that  ever  I 
saw  or  heard  speak  of,  and  those  eleven 
kings  are  men  of  great  worship,  and  if 
they  were  belonging  unto  you  there  were 
no  king  under  the  heaven  had  such 
eleven  knifjhts,  and  of  such  worship.  I 
may  not  love  them,  said  Arthur,  they 
would  destroy  me.  That  wot  we  well, 
said  king  Ban  and  king  Bors,  for  they 
are  your  mortal  enemies,  and  that  hath 
been  proved  aforehand,  and  this  day 
they  have  done  their  part,  and  that  is 
great  pity  of  their  wilfulness. 

Then  all  the  eleven  kings  drew  them 
together,  and  then  said  king  Lot :  Lords, 
ye  must  other  ways  than  ye  do,  or  else 
the  great  loss  is  behind;  ye  may  see 
what  people  we  have  lost,  and  what 
good  men  we  lose,  because  we  wait 
always  upon  these  footmen,  and  ever 
in  saving  of  one  of  the  footmen  we  lose 
ten  horsemen  for  him ;  therefore  this  is 
mine  advice,  let  us  put  our  footmen 
from  us,  for  it  is  near  night,  for  the 
noble  Arthur  will  not  tarry  on  the  foot- 
men, for  they  may  save  themselves,  the 
wood  is  near  hand.  And  when  wc 
horsemen  be  together,  look  ever>'  each 
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of  you  kings  let  make  such  ordinance 
that  none  break  upon  pain  of  death. 
And  who  that  seeth  any  man  dress  him 
to  flee,  lightly  that  he  be  slain,  for 
it  is  better  that  we  slay  a  coward  than 
through  a  coward  all  we  to  be  slain. 
How  say  ye?  said  king  Lot,  answer 
me,  all  ye  kings.  It  is  well  said,  quoth 
king  Nentres ;  so  said  the  king  of  the 
hundred  knights ;  the  same  said  the 
king  Carados,  and  king  Uriens ;  so  did 
king  Idres,  and  king  Brandegoris ;  and 
so  did  king  Cradelmas,  and  the  duke 
of  Cambenet ;  the  same  said  king  Cla- 
riance,  and  king  Agwisance ; — and  sware 
they  would  never  fail  other,  neither 
for  life  nor  for  death.  And  whoso  that 
fled,  but  did  as  they  did,  should  be  slain. 
Then  they  amended  their  harness,  and 
righted  their  shields,  and  took  new 
spears  and  set  them  on  their  thighs, 
and  stood  still  as  it  had  been  a  plump 
of  wood. 

CHAP.  XV. 

Yet  more  of  the  said  battle ^  and  bow  it 
was  ended  by  Merlin, 

When  Sir  Arthur  and  King  Ban  and 
Bors  beheld  them  and  all  their  knights, 
they  praised  them  much  for  their  noble 
cheer  of  chivalry,  for  the  hardiest  fighters 
that  ever  they  heard  or  saw.  With  that 
there  dressed  them  a  forty  noble  knights, 
and  said  unto  the  three  kings  they  would 
break  their  battle:  these  were  their 
names :  Lionses,  Phariance,  Ulfius, 
Brastias,  Ector,  Kay,  Lucas  the  butler, 
Griflet  la  Fise  de  Dieu,  Mariet  de  la 
Roche,  Guynas  de  Bloy,  Briant  de  la 
Forest  Savage,  Bellaus,  Morians  of  the 
Castle  of  Maidens,  Flannedrius  of  the 
Castle  of  Ladies,  Annecians  that  was 
king  Bors's  godson,  a  noble  knight,  La- 
dinas  de  la  Rouse,  Emerause,  Caulas,  and 
Graciens  le  Castlein,  one  Bloise  de  la 
Case,  and  Sir  Colgrevaunce  de  Gorre. 
All  these  knights  rode  on  afore  with 
spears  on  their  thighs,  and  spurred  their 
horses  mightily  as  the  horses  might  run. 
And  the  eleven  kings  with  part  of  their 
knights  rushed  with  their  horses  as  fast 
as  they  might  with  their  spears,  and 


there  they  did  on  both  parties  mar- 
vellous deeds  of  arms.    So  came  into 
the  thick  of  the  press  Arthur,  Ban,  and 
Bors,  and  slew  down  right  on  bodi 
hands,  that  their  horses  went  in  blood 
up  to  the  fetlocks.    But  ever  the  deva 
kings  and  their  host  were  ever  in  the 
visage  of  Arthur.    Wherefore  Ban  and 
Bors  had  great  marvel,  considering  the 
great  slaughter  that  there  was,  but  at 
the  last  they  were  driven  aback  over  a 
little  river.    With  that  came  Meiiin  on 
a  great   black   horse,   and  said  onto 
ArSiur:   Thou  hast  never  done:  hast 
thou  not  done  enough?  of  three-sooie 
thousand  this  day  hast  thou  left  on  live 
but  fifteen  thousand,  and  it  is  time  to 
say  Ho !    For  God  b  wroth  with  thee 
that   thou  wilt  never  have  done,  for 
yonder  eleven  kings  at  this  time  will 
not  be  overthrown,  but  and  thou  tanr 
on  them  any  longer  thy  fortune  wiU 
turn    and    they   shall   increase.     And 
therefore  withchaw  you  unto  yonr  lod^ 
ing,  and  rest  you  as  soon  as  ye  mar, 
and  reward  your  good  knights  wiUi  goll 
and  with  silver,  for  they  have  wdil  de- 
served it;  there  may  no  riches  be  too 
dear  for  them,  for  of  so  few  men  as  ye 
have  there  were  never  men  did  more 
of  prowess  than  they  have  done  to  day* 
for  ye  have  matched  this  day  with  the 
best  fighters  of   the  world.     That  is 
truth,  said  king  Ban  and  Bors.    Also 
said  Merlin,  withdraw  you  where  ye 
list,  for  this  three  year  I  dare  under- 
take they  shall  not  dare  you;  and  by 
then  ye  shall  hear  new  tidings.    And 
then  Merlin  said  unto  Arthur:  These 
eleven  kings  have  more  on  hand  than 
they  are  ware  of,  for  the  Saracois  are 
landed  in  their  countries,   more  than 
forty  thousand  that  bum  and  slay,  and 
have  laid  siege  at  the  castle  Wandes- 
borow,  and    made    great  destruction; 
therefore  dread  you  not  this  three  year. 
Also  Sir,  all  the  goods  that  be  gotten 
at  this  battle  let  it  be  searched:  and. 
when  ye  have  it  in  your  hands  let  it  be 
given  freely  unto  these  two  kings,  Ban  and 
Bors,  that  they  may  reward  tl^ir  knights 
withal;  and  that  shall  cause  strangers 
to  be  of  better  will  to  do  you  service  SiX 
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need.  Also  ye  be  able  to  reward  your 
own  knights  of  your  own  goods  when- 
soever it  liketh  you.  It  is  well  said, 
quoth  Arthur,  and  as  thou  hast  de- 
vised so  shall  it  be  done.  When  it  was 
delivered  to  Ban  and  Bors,  they  gave 
the  goods  as  freely  to  their  knights  as  it 
was  given  them. 

Then  Merlin  took  his  leave  of  Arthur 
and  of  the  two  kings,  for  to  go  and  see 
his  master  Bleise  that  dwelt  in  Northum- 
berland, and  so  he  departed  and  came  to 
his  master,  that  was  passing  glad  of  his 
coming.    And  there  he  told  how  Arthur 
and  the  two  kings  had  sped  at  the  great 
battle,  and  how  it  was  ended,  and  told 
the  names  of  every  king  and  knight  of 
worship  that  was  there.    And  so  Bleise 
wrote  the  battle,  word  by  word,  as 
Merlin  told  him,  how  it  began,  and  by 
idiom,  and   in  likewise  how  it   was 
ended,  and  who  had  the  worse.    All  the 
battles  that  were  done  in  Arthur's  days 
Merlin  did  his  master  Bleise  do  write. 
Also,  he  did  do  write  all  the  battles 
that  every  worthy  knight  did  of  Arthur's 
court.   'After  this  Merlin  departed  from 
his  master  and  came  to  king  Arthur,  that 
was  in  the  castle  of  Bedegraine,  that  was 
one  of  the  castles  that  stood  in  the 
forest  of  Sherwood.    And  Merlin  was 
so  disguised  that  king  Arthur  knew  him 
not,  for  he  was  all  befurred  in  black 
sheepskins,  and  a  great  pair  of  boots, 
and  a  bow  and  arrows,  in  a  russet  gown, 
and  brought  wild  geese  in  his  hand,  and 
it  was  on  the  mom  after  Candlemas 
Day,  but  king  Arthur  knew  him  not. 
Sir,  said  Merlin  unto   the  king,   will 
ye  give  me  a  gift?     Wherefore  said 
idng  Arthur  should  I  give  thee  a  gift, 
drarl  ?   Sir,  said  Merlin,  ye  were  better 
to  give  me  a  gift  that  is  not  in  your 
band,  than  to  lose  great  riches;   for 
bere,  in  the  same  place  where  the  great 
battle  was,  is  great  treasure  hid  in  the 
earth.    Who  told  thee  so,  churl?  said 
Arthur.    Merlin  told  me  so,  said  he. 
Tben  Ulfius  and  Brastias  knew  him  well 
cnongh,  and  smiled.    Sir,  said  these  two 
loug^ts,  it  is  Merlin  that  so  speaketh 
^fflto  you.  Then  king  Arthur  was  greatly 
abashed,  and  had  marvel  of  Merlin,  and 


so  had  king  Ban  and  king  Bors,  and  so 
they  had  great  disport  at  him. 

So,  in  the  mean  while,  there  came  a 
damsel  which  was  an  earl's  daughter, 
and  his  name  was  Sanam,  and  her 
name  was  Lionors,  a  passing  fair  dam-  . 
sel,  and  so  she  came  thither  for  to  do  ^ 
homage,  as  other  lords  did  after  the 
great  battle.  And  king  Arthur  set  his 
love  greatly  upon  her,  and  so  did  she 
upon  him,  and  she  bare  a  child  and 
his  name  was  Borre,  that  was  after  a 
good  knight,  and  of  the  Table  Round. 
Then  there  came  word  that  the  king 
Rience  of  North  Wales  made  great  war 
upon  king  Leodegrance  of  Cameliard, 
for  the  which  thing  Arthur  was  wroth, 
for  he  loved  him  well  and  hated  king 
Rience,  for  he  was  always  against  him. 
So  by  ordinance  of  the  three  kings  that 
was  sent  home  to  Benwick,  all  they 
would  depart  for  dread  of  king  Claudas ; 
Phariance,  and  Antemes,  and  Gratian, 
and  Lionses  of  Payame,  with  the  leaders 
of  those  that  should  keep  the  kings* 
lands. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

How  king  Arthur,  king  Ban,  and  king 
Bors  rescued  king  Leodegrance,  and 
other  incidents. 

And  then  king  Arthur  and  king  Ban 
and  king  Bors  departed  with  their  fel- 
lowship, a  twenty  thousand,  and  came 
within  six  days  into  the  country  of  Ca- 
meliard, and  there  rescued  king  Leode- 
grance and  slew  there  much  people  of 
king  Rience  unto  the  number  of  ten 
thousand  men,  and  put  him  to  flight. 
And  then  had  these  three  kings  great 
cheer  of  king  Leodegrance  that  thanked 
them  of  their  great  goodness,  that  they 
would  revenge  him  of  his  enemies.  And 
there  had  Arthur  the  first  sight  of 
Guenever,  the  king's  daughter  of  Ca- 
meliard, and  ever  after  he  loved  her. 
After  they  were  wedded,  as  it  telleth 
in  the  book.  So,  briefly  to  make  an 
end,  they  took  their  leave  to  go  into 
their  own  countries,  for  king  Claudas 
did  great  destruction  on  their  lands. 
Then  said  Arthur,  I  will  go  with  you. 
Nay,  said  the  kings,  ye  shall  not  at  this 
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time,  for  yc  have  much  lo  do  yet  in 
these  lands,  therefore  we  will  depart, 
and  with  the  great  goods  that  we  have 
gotten  in  these  lands  by  your  gifts,  we 
shall  wage  good  knights,  and  withstand 
the  king  Claudas's  malice,  for,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  we  have  need  we 
will  send  to  you  for  your  succour ;  and 
if  ye  have  need,  send  for  us,  and  we  will 
not  tarry,  by  the  faith  of  our  bodies.  It 
shall  not,  said  Merlin,  need  that  these 
two  kings  come  again  in  the  way  of 
war :  but  I  know  well  king  Arthur  may 
not  be  long  from  you,  for  within  a  year 
or  two  ye  shall  have  great  need,  and 
then  shall  he  revenge  you  on  your  ene- 
mies, as  ye  have  done  on  his.  For  these 
eleven  kings  shall  die  all  in  a  day,  by 
the  great  might  and  prowess  of  arms  of 
two  valiant  knights  (as  it  telleth  after) 
their  names  being  l^lin  le  Savage,  and 
Balan  his  brother,  which  be  marvellous 
good  knights  as  be  any  living. 

Now  turn  we  to  the  eleven  kings,  that 
returned  unto  a  city  that  hight  Sorhaute, 
the  which  city  was  within  king  Uriens, 
and  there  they  refreshed  them  as  well  as 
they  might,  and  made  leeches  search 
their  wounds,  and  sorrowed  greatly  for 
the  death  of  their  people.  With  that 
there  came  a  messager  and  told  how 
there  was  come  into  their  lands  people 
that  were  lawless  as  well  as  Saracens  a 
forty  thousand,  and  have  burnt  and  slain 
all  the  people  that  they  may  come  by 
without  mercy  and  have  laid  siege  on 
the  castle  of  Wandesborow.  Alas  1  said 
the  eleven  kings,  here  is  sorrow  on  sor- 
row, and  if  we  had  not  warred  against 
Arthur  as  we  had  done,  he  would  soon 
revenge  us :  as  for  king  Leodegrance,  he 
loveth  king  Arthur  better  than  us,  and 
as  for  king  Rience  he  hath  enough  to  do 
with  king  Leodegrance,  for  he  hath  laid 
siege  unto  him.  So  they  consented  to- 
gether to  keep  all  the  marches  of  Corn- 
wall, of  Wales,  and  of  the  North.  So 
first  they  put  king  Idres  in  the  city  of 
Nauntes  in  Britain  with  four  thousand 
men  of  arms,  to  watch  both  the  water 
and  the  land.  Also  they  put  in  the  city 
of  Windesan  king  Ncntrcs  of  (Jarlot 
with  four  thousand  knights,  to  watch 
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both  on  water  and  on  land.  Also  they 
had  of  other  men  of  war  more  than 
eight  thousand,  for  to  fortify  all  the 
fortresses  in  the  marches  of  Cornwall. 
Also  they  put  more  knights  in  all  the 
marches  of  Wales  and  Scotland  with 
many  good  men  of  arms.  And  so  they 
kept  them  together  the  space  of  three 
years,  and  ever  allied  them  with  mighty 
kings,  and  dukes,  and  lords.  And  to 
them  fell  king  Rience  of  North  Wales, 
the  which  was  a  mighty  man  of  men, 
and  Nero  that  was  a  mighty  man  di 
men.  And  all  this  while  they  furnished 
them  and  garnished  them  of  good  men 
of  arms  and  victual,  and  of  all  manner 
of  habiliment  that  pretendeth  to  the 
war,  to  avenge  them  for  the  battle  of 
Bedegraine,  as  it  telleth  in  the  book  of 
adventures  following. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

How  king  Arthur  rode  to  Carlton,  and  of 
bis  dream,  and  bow  be  saw  the  questing 
beast. 

Then  after  the  departing  of  king  Ban 
and  of  king  Bors  kii^  Arthur  rode  unto 
Carlion.  And  thither  came  to  him 
Lot's  wife  of  Orkney,  in  manner  of  a 
messenger,  but  she  was  sent  thither  to 
espy  the  court  of  king  Arthur;  and  she 
came  richly  beseen  with  her  four  sons, 
Gawaine,  Gaheris,  Agravaine,  and  Ga- 
reth,  with  many  other  knights  and 
ladies,  and  she  was  a  passing  £air  lady, 
wherefore  the  king  cast  great  love  unto 
her,  and  so  was  Mordred  bom,  and  she 
was  his  sister,  on  the  mother  side  Igraine. 
So  there  she  rested  her  a  month,  and  at 
the  last  departed.  Then  the  king 
dreamed  a  marvellous  dream  whereof 
he  was  sore  adread.  But  all  this  time 
king  Arthur  knew  not  that  king  Lot's 
wife  was  his  sister.  Thus  was  the 
dream  of  Arthur.  Him  thought  that 
there  was  come  into  this  land  griffons 
and  seri:>ents,  and  him  thought  they 
burnt  and  slew  all  the  people  in  the 
land,  and  then  him  thought  he  fought 
with  them,  and  they  did  him  passing 
great  harm  and  wounded  him  full  sore^ 
but  at  the  last  he  slew  them.  Wher»^ 
the  king  awaked  he  was  passing  heav^^ 
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of  his  dream,  and  so  to  put  it  out  of 
thoughts  he  made  him  ready  with  many 
knights  to  ride  on  hunting.    As  soon  as 
he  was  in  the  forest  the  kuig  saw  a  great 
hart  afore  him.    This  hart  will  I  chase, 
said  king  Arthur,  and  so  he  spurred  the 
horse  and  rode  aifter  long,  and  so  by  fine 
force  oft  he  was  like  to  have  smitten  the 
hart,  till  the  king  had  chased  the  hart  so 
long  that  his  horse  had  lost  his  breath, 
and  fell  down  dead.    Then  a  yeoman 
fetched  the  king  another  horse.     So  the 
king  saw  the  hart  embushed  and  his 
horse  dead;  he  sat  him  down  by  a  foun- 
tain, and  there  he  fell  in  great  thoughts ; 
and  as  he  sat  so  him  thought  he  heard 
a  noise  of  hounds,  to  the  sum  of  thirty. 
And  with  that  the  king  saw  coming 
toward  him  the  strangest  beast  that  ever 
he  saw  or  heard  of;  so  the  beast  went 
to  the  well  and  drank,  and  the  noise  was 
in  the  beast's  belly  like  unto  the  quest- 
ing of  thirty  couple  hounds ;  but  all  the 
while   the  beast  drank   there  was   no 
noise  in  the  beast's  belly,  and  therewith 
the  beast  departed  with  a  great  noise, 
whereof  the  long  had  great  marvel.   And 
so  he  was  in  great  thought,  and  there- 
with he  fell  on  sleep.    Right  so  there 
came  a  knight  afoot  unto  Arthur,  and 
said.  Knight,  full  of  thought  and  sleepy, 
tdl  me  if  thou  sawest  a  strange  beast 
pass  this  way.    Such  one  saw  I,  said 
king  Arthur,  that  is  past  two  miles: 
what  would  you  with  the  beast?  said 
Arthur.    Sir,  I  have  followed  that  beast 
long  time,  and  have  killed  my  horse ;  so 
would  I  had  another  to  follow  my  quest. 
Right  so  came  one  with  the  king's  horse, 
and  when  the  knight  saw  the  horse  he 
prayed  the  king  to  give  him  the  horse, 
For  I  have   followed   this   quest  this 
twelvemonth,  and  either  I  shall  achieve 
him  or  bleed  of  the  best  blood  of  my 
hody.   Pellinore  that  time  king  followed 
the  questing  beast,  and  after  his  death 
Sir  Pabmides  followed  it. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 
ffw  king  Pellinore  took  Arthur's  horse 
®wi  fillowed  the  questing  beast^   and 
^  Merlin  met  with  Arthur. 

Sir  knight,  said  the  king,  leave  that 


quest  and  suffer  me  to  have  it,  and  I 
will  follow  it   another  twelve  month. 
Ah  fool,  said  the  knight  unto  Arthur, 
it  is  in  vain  thy  desire,  for  it  shall  never 
be  achieved  but  by  me,  or  my  next  kin. 
Therewith  he  stert  unto  the  king's  horse, 
and  mounted  into  the  saddle,  and  said, 
Gramercy,  this  horse  is  mine  own.   "Well, 
said  the  king,  thou  mayest  take  my  horse 
by  force,  but  and  I  might  prove  thee 
whether  thou  wert  better  on  horseback 
or  I.     Well,  said  the  knight,  seek  me 
here  when  thou  ^vilt,  and  here  nigh  this 
well  thou  shalt  fmd  me ;  and  so  passed 
on  his  way.     Then  the  king  sat  in  a 
study,  and  bad  his  men  fetch  his  horse 
as  fast  as  ever  they  might.     Right  so 
came  by  him   Merlin  like  a  child  of 
fourteen  year  of  age,  and  saluted  the 
king,  and  asked  him  why  he  was  so 
pensive?    I  may  well  be  pensive,  said 
the   king,   for  I  have   seen  the   mar- 
vellest  sight    that  ever  I  saw.    That 
know  I  well,  said  Merlin,   as  well  as 
thyself,  and  of  all  thy  thoughts;  but 
thou  art  but  a  fool  to  take  thought,  for 
it  will  not  amend  thee.     Also  I  know 
what  thou  art,  and  who  was  thy  father, 
and   of  whom  thou  wert  bom ;  king 
Uther  Pendragon  was  thy  father,  and 
had  thee  of  Igraine.     That  is  false,  said 
king  Arthur ;  how  shouldest  thou  know 
it  ?  for  thou  art  not  so  old  of  years  to 
know  my  father.     Yes,  said  Merlin,  I 
know  it  better  than  ye  or  any  man 
living.     I  will  not  believe  thee,   said 
Arthur,  and  was  wroth  with  the  child. 
So  departed  Merlin;   and  came  again 
in  the  likeness  of  an  old  man  of  four- 
score years  of  age,  whereof  the  king 
was  right  glad,  for  he  seemed  to  be 
right  wise. 

Then  said  the  old  man,  Why  are  ye 
so  sad  ?  I  may  well  be  heavy,  said 
Arthur,  for  many  things.  Also  here 
was  a  child,  and  told  me  many  things 
that  me  seemeth  he  should  not  know, 
for  he  was  not  of  age  to  know  my 
father.  Yes,  said  the  old  man,  the 
child  told  you  truth,  and  more  would 
he  have  told  you  and  ye  would  have 
suffered  him.  But  ye  have  done  a  thing 
late  that  God  is  displeased  with  you. 
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and  your  sister  shall  have  a  child  that 
shall  destroy  you  and  all  the  knights  of 
your  realm.     What  are  ye,  said  Arthur, 
that  tell  me  these  tidings?    I  am  Mer- 
lin, and  I  was  he  in  the  child's  likeness. 
Ah,   said  king  Arthur,  ye  are  a  mar- 
vellous man,  but  I  marvel  much  of  thy 
words  that  I  must  die  in  battle.    Marvel 
not,  said  Merlin,  for  it  is  God's  will 
your  body  to  be  punished  for  your  foul 
deeds.     But  I  may  well  be  sorry,  said 
Merlin,  for  I  shall  die  a  shameful  death, 
to  be  put  in  the  earth  quick,  and  ye 
shall  die  a  worshipful  death.     And  as 
they  talked  this,   came   one  with   the 
king's  horse,  and  so  the  king  mounted 
on  his  horse  and  Merlin  on  another,  and 
so  rode  unto  Carlion.     And  anon  the 
king  asked  Ector  and  Ulfius  how  he 
was  bom.      And   they  told  him  that 
Uther  Pendragon  was   his  father,   and 
queen  Igraine  his  mother :  then  he  said 
to  Merlin,  I  will   that  my  mother  be 
sent  for,  that  I  may  speak  with  her,  and 
if  she  say  so  herself,  then  will  I  beKeve 
it.     In  all  haste  the  queen  was  sent  for, 
and  she  came  and  brought   with  her 
Morgan  le  Fay  her  daughter,  that  was 
as  fair  a  lady  as  any  might  be.     And 
the  king  welcomed  Igraine  in  the  best 
manner. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

How  Ulfius  appeacbed  queen  Igraine^ 
Arthur's  mother^  of  treason :  and  bow 
a  knigbt  came  and  desired  to  have  tbe 
deatb  of  bis  master  revenged. 

Right  so  came  Ulfius  and  said 
openly,  that  the  king  and  all  might 
hear  that  were  feasted  that  day.  Ye  are 
the  falsest  lady  of  the  world,  and  the 
most  traitress  unto  the  king's  person. 
Beware,  said  Arthur,  what  thou  sayest ; 
thou  speakest  a  great  word.  I  am  well 
ware,  said  Sir  Ulfius,  what  I  speak, 
and  here  is  my  glove  to  prove  it  upon 
any  man  that  will  say  the  contrary,  that 
this  queen  Igraine  is  causer  of  your  great 
damage,  and  of  your  great  war.  For, 
and  she  would  have  uttered  it  in  the 
life  of  king  Uther  Pendragon  of  the 
birth  of  you,  ye  had  never  had  half  the 


mortal  wars  that  ye  have  had :  for  the 
most  part  of  your  barons  of  your  realm 
knew  never  whose  son  ye  were,  nor  of 
whom  ye  were  bom.  And  she  that  bear 
you  should  have  made  it  known  openly 
in  excusing  of  her  worship  and  yours, 
and  in  likewise  to  all  the  realm ;  where- 
fore I  prove  her  false  to  God  and  to 
you  and  to  all  your  realm,  and  who  will 
say  the  contrary  I  will  prove  it  upon  his 
body. 

Then  spake  Igraine  and  said,  I  am 
a  woman,   and   I  may  not  fight,  bat 
rather  than   X  should  be  dishonoured 
there  would  some  good  man  take  my 
quarrel.    More  she  said.  Merlin  knoweth 
well,  and  ye  Sir  Ulfius,  how  king  Uther 
came  to  me  in  the  castle  of  Tintagd,  in 
the  likeness  of  my  lord  that  was  dead 
three  hours  tofore.   And  after  my  loid 
was  dead  king  Uther  wedded  me,  and  by 
his  commanchnent  when  the  child  was 
bom  it  was  delivered  unto  Merlin,  and 
nourished  by  him,   and  so  I  saw  tbe 
child  never  after,  nor  wot  not  what  is 
his  name,  for  I  knew  him  never  yet. 
And    there  Ulfius  said  to  the  queen. 
Merlin  is  more  to  blame  than  ye.   Wdl 
I  wot,   said   the  queen,    that    I   bare 
a  child  by  my  lord  king  Uther,  but 
I  wot  not  where  he  is  become.    Then 
Merlin   took   the  king  by  the   hand, 
saying,   This    is    your   mother.      And 
therewith  Sir  Ector  bare  witness  how 
he    nourished    him    by  Uther's    com- 
mandment.   And,  therewith  king  Arthur 
took  his  mother  queen  Igraine  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her  and  either  wgrt 
upon  other.    And  then  the   king  let 
make  a  feast   that  lasted  eight  days. 
Then  on   a  day  there  came  into  the 
court   a   squire  on  horseback,  leadmg 
a  knight  before  him  wounded  to  the 
death,    and   told  him  how  there  was 
a  knight  in  the  forest  had  reared  up 
a  pavilion  by  a  well,  and  hath  slain  my 
master,  a  good  knight,  his  name  was 
Miles;  wherefore  I  beseech  you  that 
my  master  may  be  buried,    and  that 
some  knight  may  revenge  my  master's 
death.   Then  the  noise  was  great  of  that 
knight's  death  in  the  court,  and  every 
man  said  his  advice :  then  came  Griflet. 


CHAP.  XXI. 
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that  was  but  a  squire,  and  lie  was  but 
young,  of  the  age  of  king  Arthur ;  so  he 
besought  the  king  for  all  his  service 
that  he  had  done  him  to  give  him  the 
order  of  knighthood. 


CHAP.  XX. 

How  Griflet  was  made  knight,  and  justed 
with  a  hnigbt. 

Thou  art  full  young  and  tender  of 

age,  said  Arthiu*,  for  to  take  so  high 

an  order  on  thee.    Sir,  said  Griflet,  I 

beseech  you  make  me  knight.    Sir,  said 

Merlin,  it  were  great  pity  to  lose  Griflet, 

for  he  will  be  a  passing  good  man  when 

he  is  of  age,  abiding  with  you  the  term 

of  his  life.     And  if  he  adventure  his 

body  with  yonder  knight  at  the  fountain 

it  is  in  great  peril  if  ever  he  come  again, 

for  he  is  one  of  the  best  knights  oif  the 

world,  and  the  strongest  man  of  arms. 

Well,  said  king  Arthur.    So  at  the  desire 

of  Griflet  the  king  made  him  knight. 

Now,  said  Arthur  unto  Sir  Griflet,  since 

I  have  made  you  knight,  thou  must 

give  me  a  gift.    What  ye  will,   said 

Griflet.     Thou  shalt  promise  me  by  the 

^th  of  thy  body,  when  thou  hast  justed 

with  the  knight  at  the  fountain,  whether 

it  fall  ye  be  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 

that  right  so  ye  shall  come  again  unto 

me  without  niaking  any  more  debate. 

I  will  promise  you,  said  Griflet,  as  you 

desire.    Then  took  Griflet  his  horse  in 

great  haste,  and  dressed  his  shield,  and 

took  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  so  he 

rode  a  great  wallop   till  he  came  to 

the  fountain,  and  thereby  he  saw  a  rich 

pavilion,  and  thereby  imder  a  cloth  stood 

a  £ur  horse  well  saddled  and  bridled, 

and  on  a  tree  a  shield  of  divers  colours, 

and  a  great  spear.     Then  Griflet  smote 

on  the  shield  with  the  butt  of  his  spear 

that  the  shield  fell  down  to  the  ground. 

With  that  the  knight  came  out  of  the 

pavilion  and  said.   Fair  knight,    why 

smote  ye  down  my  shield?    For  I  will 

i«st  with  you,  said  Griflet.    It  is  better 

ye  do  not,  said  the  knight,  for  ye  are 

httt  young,  and  late  made  knight,  and 

your  might  is  nothing  to  mine.     As  for 


that,  said  Griflet,  I  will  just  with  you. 
That  is  me  loth,  said  the  knight,  but 
since  I  must  needs  I  will  dress  me 
thereto :  of  whence  be  ye  ?  said  the 
knight.  Sir,  I  am  of  Arthur's  court. 
So  the  two  knights  ran  together,  that 
Griflet's  spear  all  to-shivered,  and  there- 
withal he  smote  Griflet  through  the 
shield  and  the  left  side,  and  brake 
the  spear,  that  the  truncheon  stack 
in  his  body,  that  horse  and  knight  fell 
down. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

How  twelve  knights  came  from  Rome  and 
asked  truage  for  this  land  of  Arthur, 
and  how  Arthur  fought  with  a  knight. 

When  the  knight  saw  him  lie  so  on 
the  ground  he  alighted,  and  was  passing 
heavy,  for  he  wend  he  had  slain  him, 
and  then  he  unlaced  his  helm  and  gat 
him  wind,  and  so  with  the  truncheon 
he  set  him  on  his  horse  and  gat  him 
wind,  and  so  betook  him  to  God,  and 
said  he  had  a  mighty  heart,  and  if  he 
might  live  he  would  prove  a  passing 
good  knight.  And  so  Sir  Griflet  rode 
to  the  court,  where  great  dole  was  made 
for  him.  But  through  good  leeches  he 
was  healed  and  saved. 

Right  so  came  into  the  court  twelve 
knights,  and  were  aged  men,  and  they 
came  from  the  emperor  of  Rome,  and 
they  asked  of  Arthur  truage  for  this 
realm,  other  else  the  emperor  would 
destroy  him  and  his  land.  Well,  said 
king  Arthur,  ye  are  messagers,  there- 
fore may  ye  say  what  ye  will,  other  else 
ye  should  die  therefore.  But  this  is 
mine  answer;  I  owe  the  emperor  no 
truage,  nor  none  will  I  hold  him;  but 
on  a  fair  field  I  shall  give  him  my 
truage,  that  shall  be  with  a  sharp  spear 
or  else  with  a  sharp,  sword,  and  that 
shall  not  be  long,  by  my  father's  soul, 
Uther  Pendragon.  And  therewith  the 
messagers  departed  passingly  wroth,  and 
king  Arthur  as  wroth,  for  in  evil  time 
came  they  then,  for  the  king  was  pass- 
ingly wroth  for  the  hurt  of  Sir  Griflet. 
And  so  he  commanded  a  privyman  of 
his  chamber,  that  or  it  be  day  his  best 
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horse  and  armour,  with  all  that  be- 
longeth  unto  his  person,  be  without  the 
city  or  to-morrow  day.  Wght  so,  or 
to-morrow  day,  he  met  with  his  man 
and  his  horse,  and  so  mounted  up,  and 
dressed  his  shield,  and  took  his  spear, 
and  bade  his  chamberlain  tarry  there 
till  he  came  again. 

And  so  Arthur  rode  a  soft  pace  till  it 
was  day,  and  then  was  he  aware  of 
three  churls  chasing  Merlin,  and  would 
have  slain  him.  Then  the  king  rode 
unto  them  and  bade  them.  Flee  churls ! 
Then  were  they  afeard  when  they  saw 
a  knight,  and  fled.  O  Merlin,  said 
Arthur,  here  haddest  thou  been  slain,  for 
all  thy  crafts,  had  I  not  been.  Nay, 
said  Merlin,  not  so,  for  I  could  save 
myself  an  I  would,  and  thou  art  more 
near  thy  death  than  I  am,  for  thou 
goest  to  the  death-ward,  and  God  be  not 
thy  friend.  So  as  they  went  thus  talking 
they  came  to  the  fountain,  and  the  rich 
pavilion  there  by  it.  Then  king  Arthur 
was  ware  where  sat  a  knight  armed  in  a 
chair.  Sir  knight,  said  Arthur,  for  what 
cause  abidest  ftoa  here,  that  there  may 
no  knight  ride  this  way  but  if  he  just 
with  thee,  said  the  king:  I  rede  Uiee 
leave  that  custom,  said  Arthur.  This 
custom,  said  the  knight,  have  I  used 
and  will  use  raaugre  who  saith  nay; 
and  who  is  grieved  with  my  custom  let 
him  amend  it  that  will.  I  will  amend  it, 
said  Arthur.  I  shall  defend  thee,  said  the 
knight.  Anon  he  took  his  horse,  and 
dressed  his  shield,  and  took  a  spear, 
and  they  met  so  hard  either  in  other's 
shields  that  they  all  to-shivered  their 
spears.  Therewith  Arthur  anon  pulled 
out  his  sword.  Nay,  not  so,  said  the 
knight,  it  is  fairer  that  we  twain  run 
more  together  with  sharp  spears.  I 
will  well,  said  Arthur,  and  I  had  any 
more  spears.  I  have  enow,  said  the 
knight.  So  there  came  a  squire,  and 
brought  two  good  spears,  and  Arthur 
chose  one  and  he  another,  so  they 
spurred  their  horses,  and  came  together 
with  all  their  mights,  that  either  brake 
their  spears  to  their  hands.  Then 
Arthur  set  hand  on  his  sword.  Nay, 
said  the  knight,  ye  shall  do  better;  ye 


are  a  passing  good  juster  as  ever  I  met 
withal,  and  once  for  the  love  of  the 
high  order  of  knighthood  let  us  just 
once  again.  I  assent  me,  said  Arthur. 
Anon  there  were  brought  two  great 
spears,  and  every  knight  gat  a  spear, 
and  therewith  they  ran  together  that 
Arthur's  spear  all  to-shivered.  But  the 
other  knight  hit  him  so  hard  in  midst 
of  the  shield  that  horse  and  man 
fell  to  the  earth,  and  therewith  Arthur 
was  eager,  and  pulled  out  his  sword, 
and  said,  I  will  assay  thee,  Sir  knight, 
on  foot,  for  I  have  lost  the  honour  on 
horseback.  I  will  be  on  horseback,  said 
the  knight.  Then  was  Arthur  wroth, 
and  dressed  his  shield  towards  him  with 
his  sword  drawn.  When  the  knight 
saw  that,  he  alight,  for  him  thought 
no  worship  to  have  a  knight  at  such 
avail,  he  to  be  on  horseback,  and  he  on 
foot,  and  so  he  alight  and  dressed  his 
shield  imto  Arthur.  And  there  began 
a  strong  battle  with  many  great  strokes, 
and  so  hewed  with  their  swords  that 
the  cantels  flew  in  the  fields,  and  much 
blood  they  bled  both,  that  all  the  place 
there  as  they  fought  was  over-bled  witii 
blood,  and  thus  they  fought  long,  and 
rested  them,  and  then  they  went  to  the 
battle  again,  and  so  hurtled  together 
like  two  rams  that  either  fell  to  the 
earth.  So  at  the  last  they  smote 
together,  that  both  their  swords  met 
even  together.  But  the  sword  of  the 
knight  smote  king  Arthur's  sword  in  two 
pieces,  wherefore  he  was  heavy.  Then 
said  the  knight  unto  Arthur,  Thou  art 
in  my  danger  whether  me  list  to  save 
thee  or  slay  thee,  and  but  thou  yield 
thee  as  overcome  and  recreant  thou 
shalt  die.  As  for  death,  said  king 
Arthur,  welcome  be  it  when  it  cometh; 
but  to  yield  me  unto  thee  as  recreant  I 
had  lever  die  than  to  be  so  shamed. 
And  therewithal  the  king  leapt  unto 
Pellinore,  and  took  him  by  the  middle, 
and  threw  him  down,  and  rased  off  his 
helmet.  When  the  knight  felt  that  he 
was  adread,  for  he  was  a  passing  big  man 
of  might,  and  anon  he  brought  Arthur 
under  him,  and  rased  off  his  helm,  and 
would  have  smitten  off  his  head. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

How  Merlin  saved  Arthur's  life,  and  threw 
on  enebantmentupon  king  Pellinore,  and 
made  him  to  deep. 

Therewithal  came  Merlin,  and  said, 
Knight,  hold  thy  hand,  for  and  thou  slay 
that  knight  thou  puttest  this  realm  in 
the  greatest  damage  that  ever  was  realm  : 
for  this  knight  is  a  man  of  more  wor- 
ship than  thou  wotest  of.    Why,  who  is 
he?  said  the  knight.     It  is  king  Arthur. 
Then  would  he  have  slain  him  for  dread 
of  his  wrath,  and  heaved  up  his  sword, 
and  therewith  Merlin  cast  an  enchant- 
ment to  the  knight,  that  he  fell  to  the 
earth  in  a  great  sleep.     Then  Merlin 
took  up  king  Arthur,  and  rode  forth  on 
the  knight's  horse.     Alas,  said  Arthur, 
what  hast  thou  done.  Merlin  ?  hast  thou 
slain  this  good  knight  by  thy  crafts? 
There  lived  not  so  worshipful  a  knight 
as  he  was;  I  had  lever  than  the  stint 
of  my  land  a  year  that  he  were  onlive. 
Care  ye  not,    said  Merlin,   for  he  is 
wholer  than  ye,  for  he  is  but  on  sleep, 
and  will  awie  within  three  hours.     I 
told  you,  said  Merlin,  what  a  knight  he 
was;  here  had  ye  be  slain  had  I  not 
been.     Also  there  liveth  not  a  bigger 
knight  than  he  is  one,  and  he  shall  here- 
after do  you  right  good  service,  and  his 
name  is  Pellinore,  and  he  shall  have  two 
sons  that  shall  be  passing  good  men; 
save  one,  they  shall  have  no  fellow  of 
prowess  and  of  good  living;  and  their 
names  shall  be  Percivale  of  Wales  and 
Lamerake  of  Wales:  and  he  shall  tell 
you  the  name  of  your  sister's  son  that 
shall   be   the   destruction   of   all    this 
icalm. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

flow  Arthur  by  the  mean  of  Merlin  gat 
Exealibur  bis  sword  of  the  Lady  of  the 
lake. 

RiimT  so  the  king  and  he  departed, 
and  went  until  an  hermit  that  was  a 
good  man  and  a  great  leach.  So  the 
hermit  searched  all  his  wounds  and 
gave  him  good  salves  ;  so  the  king  was 


there  three  days,  and  then  were  his 
wounds  well  amended  that  he  might 
ride  and  go,  and  so  departed.  And 
as  they  rode,  Arthur  said,  I  have  no 
sword.  No  force,  said  Merlin,  hereby 
is  a  sword  that  shall  be  yours  and  I 
may.  So  they  rode  till  they  came  to 
a  lake,  the  which  was  a  fair  water  and 
broad,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  lake 
Arthur  was  ware  of  an  arm  clothed  in 
white  samite,  that  held  a  fair  sword  in 
that  hand.  Lo,  said  Merlin,  yonder  is 
that  sword  that  I  spake  of.  With  that 
they  saw  a  damsel  going  upon  the  lake : 
What  damsel  is  that  ?  said  Arthur. 
That  is  the  Lady  of  the  lake,  said 
Merlin ;  and  within  that  lake  is  a  rock, 
and  therein  is  as  fair  a  place  as  any  on 
earth,  and  richly  beseen,  and  this  damsel 
will  come  to  you  anon,  and  then  speak 
ye  fair  to  her  that  she  will  give  you 
that  sword.  Anon  withal  came  the 
damsel  unto  Arthur  and  saluted  him, 
and  he  her  again.  Damsel,  said  Arthur, 
what  sword  is  that,  that  yonder  the  ann 
holdeth  above  the  water?  I  would  it 
were  mine,  for  I  have  no  sword.  Sir  Ar- 
thur king,  said  the  damsel,  that  sword  is 
mine,  and  if  ye  will  give  me  a  gift  when 
I  ask  it  you,  ye  shall  have  it.  By  my 
faith,  said  Arthur,  I  will  give  you  what 
gift  ye  will  ask.  Well,  said  the  damsel, 
go  ye  into  yonder  barge  and  row  your- 
self to  the  sword,  and  take  it  and  the 
scabbard  with  you,  and  I  will  ask  my 
gift  when  I  see  my  time.  So  Sir 
Arthur  and  Merlin  alight,  and  tied 
their  horses  to  two  trees,  and  so  they 
went  into  the  ship,  and  when  they  came 
to  the  sword  that  the  hand  held.  Sir 
Arthur  took  it  up  by  the  handles,  and 
took  it  with  him.  And  the  arm  and 
the  hand  went  under  the  water ;  and  so 
they  came  unto  the  land  and  rode  forth. 
And  then  Sir  Arthur  saw  a  rich  pavilion : 
What  signifieth  yonder  pavilion  ?  It  is 
the  knight's  pavilion,  said  Merlin,  that  ye 
fought  with  last.  Sir  Pellinore,  but  he  is 
out,  he  is  not  there ;  he  hath  ado  with 
a  knight  of  yours,  that  hight  Egglame, 
and  they  have  fought  together,  but 
at  the  last  Egglame  fled,  and  else  he 
had  been  dead,  and  he  hath  chased  him 
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even  to  Carlion,  and  we  shall  meet  with 
him  anon  in  the  high  way.  That  is  well 
said,  said  Arthur,  now  have  I  a  sword, 
now  will  I  wage  battle  with  him  and  be 
avenged  on  him.  Sir,  ye  shall  not  so, 
said  Merlin,  for  the  knight  is  weary  of 
fighting  and  chasing,  so  that  ye  shall 
have  no  worship  to  have  ado  with  him ; 
also  he  will  not  lightly  be  matched  of 
one  knight  living;  and  therefore  it  is 
my  counsel,  let  him  pass,  for  he  shall 
do  you  good  service  in  short  time,  and 
his  sons  after  his  days.  Also  ye  shall 
see  that  day  in  short  space,  ye  shall  be 
right  glad  to  give  him  your  sister  to 
wed.  When  I  see  him,  I  will  do  as  ye 
advise  me,  said  Arthur.  Then  Sir 
Arthur  looked  on  the  sword,  and  liked 
it  passing  well.  Whether  liketh  you 
better,  said  Merlin,  the  sword  or  the 
scabbard  ?  Me  liketh  better  the  sword, 
said  Arthur.  Ye  are  more  unwise,  said 
Merlin,  for  the  scabbard  is  worth  ten 
of  the  sword,  for  while  ye  have  the 
scabbard  upon  you  ye  shall  never  lose 
no  blood,  be  ye  never  so  sore  wounded, 
therefore  keep  well  the  scabbard  always 
with  you.  So  they  rode  unto  Carlion, 
and  by  the  way  they  met  with  Sir  Pelli- 
nore ;  but  Merlin  had  done  such  a  craft 
that  Pellinore  saw  not  Arthur,  and 
he  passed  by  without  any  words.  I 
marvel,  said  Arthur,  that  the  knight 
would  not  speak.  Sir,  said  Merlin,  he 
saw  you  not,  for  and  he  had  seen  you 
ye  had  not  lightly  departed.  So  they 
came  unto  Carlion,  whereof  his  knights 
were  passing  glad.  And  when  they  heard 
of  his  adventures  they  marvelled  that  he 
would  jeopard  his  person  so  alone.  But 
all  men  of  worship  said  it  was  merry  to 
be  under  such  a  chieftain  that  would 
put  his  person  in  adventure  as  other 
poor  knights  did. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

How  tidings  came  to  Arthur  that  king 
Ryons  bad  overcome  eleven  kings,  and 
bow  be  desired  Arthur's  beard  to  trim 
bis  mantle. 

This    meanwhile    came  a    messager 
from  king  Ryons  of  North  Wales,  and 


king  he  was  of  all  Ireland,  and  of  many 
Isles.  And  this  was  his  message,  greet- 
ing well  king  Arthur  in  this  manner 
wise,  saying  that  king  Ryons  had  dis- 
comfited and  overcome  eleven  kings, 
and  every  each  of  them  did  him  homage, 
and  that  was  this  — they  gave  him  mat 
beards  clean  flayed  off,  as  much  as  there 
was ;  wherefore  the  messager  came  Ux 
king  Arthur's  beard.  For  king  Ryom 
had  trimmed  a  mantle  with  king^ 
beards,  and  there  lacked  one  place  of 
the  mantle,  wherefore  he  sent  for  his 
beard,  or  else  he  would  enter  into  his 
lands,  and  bum  and  slay,  and  never 
leave  till  he  have  the  head  and  the 
beard.  Well,  said  Arthur,  thou  hast 
said  thy  message,  the  which  is  the  most 
villainous  and  lewdest  message  that  ever 
man  heard  sent  unto  a  king :  also  thoa 
mayest  see  my  beard  is  Ml  young  yet 
to  make  a  trimming  of  it.  But  tdl 
thou  thy  king  this:  I  owe  him  none 
homage,  nor  none  of  mine  elders ;  bat  or 
it  be  long  he  shall  do  me  homage  on 
both  his  knees,  or  else  he  shall  lose  has 
head,  by  the  faith  of  my  body,  for  this  is 
the  most  shamefulest  message  tiiat  ever 
I  heard  speak  of.  I  see  wdl  thy  kii^ 
met  never  yet  with  worshipful  man,  but 
tell  him  I  will  have  his  h^id  without  he 
do  me  homage.  Then  the  messager 
departed.  Now  is  there  any  here,  s»id 
Arthur,  that  knoweth  king  Ryons? 
Then  answered  a  knight  uat  hi^ 
Naram,  Sir,  I  know  the  king  well;  he 
is  a  passing  good  man  of  his  body  ai 
few  be  living,  and  a  passing  prowl 
man;  and,  Sir,  doubt  ye  not  he  will 
make  war  on  you  with  a  m^ty  ipa» 
sance.  Well,  said  Arthur,  I  shall  oraain 
for  him  in  short  time. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

How  all  tbe  children  were  smii  fat  iM 
were  horn  on  May-day,  and  him  Mor^ 
dred  was  saved. 

Then  king  Arthur  let  send  for  all  Ae  ' 
children  bom  on  May-day  of  lords  and 
ladies,  for  Merlin  told  king  Arthur  that  he 
that  should  destroy  him  should  be  bom 
on  May-day,  wherefore  he  sent  for  them 
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on  pain  of  death.  And  so  there 
found  many  lords'  sons,  and  all 
sent  unto  the  king,  and  so  was 
ed  sent  by  king  Lot's  wife,  and  all 
>ut  in  a  ship  to  the  sea,  and  some 
four  weeks  old,  and  some  less. 
D  by  fortune  the  ship  drove  unto 
le,  and  was  all  to-riven,  and  de- 
i  the  most  part,  save  that  Mordred 
5t  up,  and  a  good  man  found  him, 
ourished  him  till  he  was  fourteen 
)ld,  and  then  he  brought  him  to 
>urt,   as  it   rehearseth   afterward 


toward  the  end  of  the  Death  of  Arthur. 
So  many  lords  and  barons  of  this  realm 
were  displeased,  for  their  children 
were  so  lost,  and  many  put  the  blame 
on  Merlin  more  than  on  Arthur;  so 
what  for  dread  and  for  love  they  held 
their  peace.  But  when  the  messager 
came  to  king  Ryons  then  was  he  wood 
out  of  measure,  and  purveyed  him  for 
a  great  host,  as  it  rehearseth  after  in 
the  book  of  Balin  le  Savage  that  fol- 
loweth  next  after,  how  by  adventure 
Balin  gat  the  sword. 


Xxylicit  Mitt  primus.    Sncipit  Mitx  ^ccunDusSi 
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CHAP.  I. 

etmsel  which  came  girt  with  a  sword 
lofind  a  man  of  such  virtue  to  draw 
a  of  the  scabbard. 

ER  the  death  of  Uther  Pendragon 
d  Arthur  his  son,  the  which  had 
war  in  his  days  for  to  get  all 
nd  into  his  hand.  For  there  were 
kings  within  the  realm  of  Eng- 
ind  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Corn- 
So  it  befel  on  a  time  when  king 
r  was  at  London,  there  came  a 
t  and  told  the  king  tidings  how 
lie  king  Ryons  of  North  Wales 
eared  a  great  number  of  people, 
vere  entered  into  the  land,  and 
and  slew  the  king's  true  liege 
e.  If  this  be  true,  said  Arthur,  it 
great  shame  unto  mine  estate  but 
he  were  mightily  withstood.  It 
th,  said  the  knight,  for  I  saw  the 
myself.  Well,  said  the  king,  let 
a  cry,  that  all  the  lords,  knights, 
gentlemen  of  arms,  should  draw 
a  castle,  called  Camelot  in  those 
and  there  the  king  would  let  make 
acil  general,  and  a  great  justs. 
when  the  king  was  come  thither 
all  his  baronage,  and  lodged  as 


they  seemed  best,  there  was  come  a 
damsel  the  which  was  sent  on  message 
from  the  great  lady  Lile  of  Avelion.  And 
when  she  came  before  king  Arthur,  she 
told  from  whom  she  came,  and  how  she 
was  sent  on  message  unto  him  for  these 
causes.  Then  she  let  her  mantle  fall 
that  was  richly  furred;  and  then  was 
she  girt  with  a  noble  sword,  whereof 
the  king  had  marvel,  and  said.  Damsel, 
for  what  cause  are  ye  girt  with  that 
sword?  it  beseemeth  you  not.  Now 
shall  I  tell  you,  said  the  damsel:  this 
sword  that  I  am  girt  withal  doth  me 
great  sorrow  and  cumberance,  for  I  may 
not  be  delivered  of  this  sword  but  by  a 
knight,  but  he  must  be  a  passing  good 
man  of  his  hands  and  of  his  deeds,  and 
without  villainy  or  treachery,  and  with- 
out treason.  And  if  I  may  find  such  a 
knight  that  hath  all  these  virtues,  he 
may  draw  out  this  sword  out  of  the 
sheath.  For  I  have  been  at  king  Ryons* ; 
it  was  told  me  there  were  passing 
good  knights,  and  he  and  all  his  knights 
have  assayed  it,  and  none  can  speed. 
This  is  a  great  marvel,  said  Arthur ;  if 
this  be  sooth,  I  will  myself  assay  to  draw 
out  the  sword,  not  presuming  upon  my- 
self that  I  am  the  best  knight,  but  that 
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I  will  begin  to  draw  at  your  sword  in 
giving  example  to  all  the  barons,  that 
they  shall  assay  every  one  after  other 
when  I  have  assayed  it.  Then  Arthur 
took  the  sword  by  the  sheath  and  by 
the  girdle,  and  pulled  at  it  eagerly,  but 
the  sword  would  not  out.  Sir,  said  the 
damsel,  ye  need  not  to  pull  half  so  hard, 
for  he  that  shall  pull  it  out,  shall  do  it 
yj  with  little  might.  Ye  say  well,  said 
Arthur:  now  assay  ye,  all  my  barons, 
but  beware  ye  be  not  defiled  with  shame, 
treachery,  nor  guile.  Then  it  will  not 
avail,  said  the  damsel,  for  he  must  be  a 
clean  knight  without  villainy,  and  of  a 
gentle  stock  of  father  side  and  mother 
side.  Most  of  all  the  barons  of  the 
Round  Table  that  were  there  at  that 
time  assayed  all  by  row,  but  there  might 
none  speed ;  wherefore  the  damsel  made 
great  sorrow  out  of  measure,  and  said, 
Alas  I  I  wend  in  this  court  had  been  the 
best  knights,  without  treachery  or  trea- 
son. By  my  faith,  saith  Arthur,  here 
are  good  knights  as  I  deem  any  been 
in  the  world,  but  their  grace  is  not  to 
help  you,  wherefore  I  am  displeased. 

CHAP.  II. 

How  Balittt  arrayed  like  a  poor  knigbt^ 
pulled  out  the  sword,  which  afterward 
was  cause  of  his  death. 

Then  fell  it  so  that  time  there  was  a 
poor  knight  with  king  Arthur,  that  had 
been  prisoner  with  him  half  a  year  and 
more,  for  slaying  of  a  knight  the  which  I 
was  cousin  unto  king  Arthur.  The  name 
of  this  knight  was  called  Balin,  and  by 
good  means  of  the  barons  he  was  de- 
livered out  of  prison,  for  he  was  a  good 
man  named  of  his  body,  and  he  was 
bom  in  Northumberland.  And  so  he 
went  privily  into  the  court,  and  saw 
this  adventure,  whereof  it  raised  his 
heart,  and  he  would  assay  it  as  other 
knights  did,  but  for  he  was  poor  and 
poorly  arrayed  he  put  him  not  far  in 
press ;  but  in  his  heart  he  was  fully  as- 
sured to  do  as  well,  if  his  grace  happed 
him,  as  any  knight  that  there  was. 
And  as  the  damsel  took  her  leave  of 
Arthur  and  of  all  the  barons,  so  de- 


parting, this  knight  Balin  called  onto  her 
and  said,  Damsel,  I  pray  you  of  your 
courtesy  suffer  me  as  well  to  assay  as 
these  lords ;  though  that  I  be  so  pooiiy 
clothed,  in  mine  heart  me  seemeth  I  am 
fully  assured  as  some  of  these  other,  and 
me  seemeth  in  my  heart  to  speed  ri|^ 
well.     The  damsel    beheld  the   poor 
knight,  and  saw  he  was  a  likely  man, 
but    for   of  his    poor   arrayment   At 
thought  he  should  be  of  no  worship 
without  villainy  or  treachery.    And  tha 
she  said  unto  Uie  knight.  Sir,  it  needelh 
not  to  put  me  to  more  pain  or  labour, 
for  it  seemeth  not  you  to  speed  there  as 
other  have  failed.    Ah,  £dr  damsel,  said 
Balin,  worthiness   and   good  qoaJitiei 
and  good  deeds   are  not  all  only  in 
arrayment,  but  manhood  and  worship  is 
hid  within  man's  person,  and  many  a 
worshipful  knight  is  not  known  imto  all 
people,  and  therefore  worship  and  hardi- 
ness is  not  in  arrayment.     Ye  say  sooth, 
said  the  damsel,  therefore  ye  shall  assay 
to  do  what  ye  may.   Then  Balin  took  the 
sword  by  the  girdle  and  sheath  and  drew 
it  out  easily,  and  when  he  looked  on  the 
sword  it  pleased  him  much.  Then  had  the 
king  and  all  the  barons  great  marvd 
that  Balin  had  done  that  adventure,  and 
many  knights  had  great  despite  of  Balin. 
Certes,  said  the  damsel,  this  is  a  passing 
good  knight,  and  the  best  that  ever! 
found,  and  most  of  worship  without 
treason,  treachery,  or  villainy,  and  many 
marvels  shall  he  do.    Now,  gentle  and 
courteous  knight,  give  me  the  sword 
again.    Nay,  said  Balin,  for  this  sword 
will  I  keep,  but  it  be  taken  from  me  by 
force.    Well,  said  the  damsel,  ye  are 
not  wise  to  keep  the  sword  from  me,  for 
ye  shall  slay  with  the  sword  the  best 
friend  that  ye  have,  and  the  man  that  ye 
most  love  in  the  world,  and  the  sword 
shall  be  your  destruction.    I  shall  talce 
the  adventure,  said  Balin,  that  God  will 
ordain  me,  but  the  sword  ye  shall  not 
have  at  this  time,  by  the  faith  of  my 
body.    Ye  shall  repent  it  within  short 
time,  said  the  damsel,  for  I  would  have 
the  sword  more  for  your  avail  than  for 
mine,  for  I  am  passing  heavy  for  your 
sake ;  for  ye  will  not  believe  that  sword 
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be  your  destruction,  and  that  is  ' 
t  pity.     With  that  the  damsel  de- 
*d,  making  great  sorrow. 
aon  after  Balin  sent  for  his  horse 
his  armour,  and  so  would  depart 
the  court,  and  took  his  leave  of 
Arthur.     Nay,  said   the  king,   I 
ose  ye  will  not  depart  so  lightly 
this  fellowship.    I  suppose  that  ye 
lispleased  that  I  have  shewed  you 
adness ;  blame  me  the  less,  for  I  was 
iformed  against  you,  but  I  wend 
liad  not  been  such  a  knight  as  ye 
>f  worship  and  prowess,  and  if  ye 
abide  in  this  court  among  my  fel- 
hip,  I  shall  so  advance  you  as  ye 
be  pleased.    God  thank  your  high- 
said  Balin,  for  your  bounty  and 
aess  may  no  man  praise  half  to  the 
;;   but  at  this  time  I  must  needs 
rt,  beseeching  you  alway  of  your 
.  grace.     Truly,  said  the  king,  I  am 
wroth  for  your  departing :  I  pray 
£air  knight,  that  ye  tarry  not  long, 
ire  shall  be  right  welcome  to  me  and 
ly  barons,  and  I  shall  amend  all 
5  that  I  have  done  against  you. 
thank  your  great  lordship,  said 
1,  and  therewith  made  him  ready  to 
rt.     Then  the   most   part  of   the 
hts  of  the  Round  Table  said  that 
1  did  not  this  adventure  all  only  by 
It,  but  by  witchcraft. 

CHAP.  III. 

'  the  Lady  of  the  lake  demanded  the 
igbfs  bead  that  bad  won  the  sword, 
'  the  maiden's  bead. 

HE  meanwhile  that  this  knight  was 
ing  him  ready  to  depart,  there  came 

the  court  a  lady  that  hight  the 
Y  of  the  lake.  And  she  came  on 
ehack,  richly  beseen,  and  saluted 
:  Arthur;  and  there  asked  him  a 
that  he  promised  her  when  she  gave 

the  sword.  That  is  sooth,  said 
lur,  a  gift  I  promised  you,  but  I 
:  forgotten  the  name  of  my  sword 
ye  gave  me.  The  name  of  it,  said 
lady,  is  Excalibur,  that  is  as  much 
ly  as  Cut-steel.  Ye  say  well,  said 
dng,  ask  what  ye  will  and  ye  shall 


have  it,  and  it  lie  in  my  power  to  give  it. 
Well,  said  the  lady,  I  ask  the  head  of 
the  knight  that  haih  won  the  sword,  or 
else  the  damsel's  head  that  brought  it ; 
I  take  no  force  though  I  have  both 
their  heads,  for  he  slew  my  brother,  a 
good  knight  and  a  true,  and  that  gentle- 
woman was  causer  of  my  father's  death. 
Truly,  said  king  Arthur,  I  may  not 
grant  neither  of  their  heads  with  my 
worship,  therefore  ask  what  ye  will  else, 
and  I  shall  fulfil  your  desire.  I  will  ask 
none  other  thing,  said  the  lady.  When 
Balin  was  ready  to  depart  he  saw  the 
Lady  of  the  lake  that  by  her  means  had 
slain  Balin's  mother,  and  he  had  sought 
her  three  years,  and  when  it  was  told 
him  that  she  asked  his  head  of  king 
Arthur  he  went  to  her  straight  and  said. 
Evil  be  you  found,  ye  would  have  my 
head  and  therefore  ye  shall  lose  yours. 
And  with  his  sword  lightly  he  smote  off 
her  head  before  king  Arthur.  Alas !  for 
shame,  said  Arthur,  why  have  you  done 
so?  ye  have  shamed  me  and  all  my 
court,  for  this  was  a  lady  that  I  was 
beholden  to,  and  hither  she  came  under 
my  safe  conduct;  I  shall  never  forgive 
you  that  trespass.  Sir,  said  Balin,  me 
forthinketh  of  your  displeasure,  for  this 
same  lady  was  the  untruest  lady  living, 
and  by  enchantment  and  sorcery  she 
hath  been  the  destroyer  of  many  good 
knights,  and  she  was  causer  that  my 
mother  was  burnt  through  her  falsehood 
and  treachery.  What  cause  so  ever  ye 
had,  said  Arthur,  ye  should  have  for- 
borne her  in  my  presence;  therefore, 
think  not  the  contrary,  ye  shall  repent 
it,  for  such  another  despite  had  I  never 
in  my  court:  therefore  withdraw  you 
out  of  my  court  in  all  haste  that  ye 
may.  Then  Balin  took  up  the  head  of 
the  lady,  and  bare  it  with  him  to  his 
hostry,  and  there  he  met  with  his  squire, 
that  was  sorry  he  had  displeased  king 
Arthur,  and  so  they  rode  forth  out  of  the 
town.  Now,  said  Balin,  we  must  part ; 
take  thou  this  head  and  bear  it  to  my 
friends,  and  tell  them  how  I  have  sped, 
and  tell  my  friends  in  Northumberland 
that  my  most  foe  is  dead.  Also  tell 
them  how  I  am  out  of  prison,  and  also 
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what  adventure  befel  me  at  the  getting 
of  this  sword.  Alas,  said  the  squire,  ye 
are  greatly  to  blame  for  to  displease 
king  Arthur.  As  for  that,  said  Balin,  I 
will  hie  me  in  all  the  haste  that  I  may, 
to  meet  with  king  Ryons  and  destroy 
him,  or  else  to  die  therefore ;  and  if  it 
may  hap  me  to  win  him,  then  will  king 
Arthur  be  my  good  and  gracious  lord. 
Where  shall  I  meet  with  you  ?  said  the 
squire.  In  king  Arthur's  court,  said 
Balin.  So  his  squire  and  he  departed  at 
that  time.  Then  king  Arthur  and  all  the 
court  made  great  dole,  and  had  shame  of 
the  death  of  the  Lady  of  the  lake.  Then 
the  king  buried  her  richly. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Honu  Merlin  told  the  adventure  of  this 
damsel. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  knight  the 
which  was  the  king's  son  of  Ireland, 
and  his  name  was  Lanceor,  the  which 
was  an  orgulous  knight,  and  counted 
himself  one  of  the  best  of  the  court, 
and  he  had  great  despite  at  Balin  for 
the  achieving  of  the  sword,  that  any 
should  be  accounted  more  hardy,  or 
of  more  prowess ;  and  he  asked  king 
Arthur  if  he  would  give  him  leave 
to  ride  after  Balin,  and  to  revenge  the 
despite  that  he  had  done.  Do  your 
best,  said  Arthur,  I  am  right  wroth 
with  Balin,  I  would  he  were  quit  of  the 
despite  that  he  hath  done  to  me  and  to 
my  court.  Then  this  Lanceor  went  to 
his  hostry  to  make  him  ready.  In  the 
meanwhile  came  Merlin  unto  the  court  of 
king  Arthur,  and  there  was  told  him  the 
adventure  of  the  sword,  and  the  death  of 
the  Lady  of  the  lake.  Now  shall  I  say 
you,  said  Merlin,  this  same  damsel  that 
here  standeth,  that  brought  the  sword 
unto  your  court,  I  shall  tell  you  the 
cause  of  her  coming,  —  she  was  the 
falsest  damsel  that  liveth.  Say  not  so, 
said  they.  She  hath  a  brother,  a  passing 
good  knight  of  prowess  and  a  full  true 
man,  and  this  damsel-  loved  another 
knight  that  held  her  to  paramour,  and 
this  good  knight  her  brother  met  with 
the  knight  that  held  her  to  paramour. 


and  slew  him  by  force  of  his  hands. 
When  this  false  damsel  understood  this 
she  went  to  the  lady  Lile  of  Avelion, 
and  besought  her  of  help,  to  be  avenged 
on  her  own  brother.  And  so  this  lady 
Lile  of  Avelion  took  her  this  sword,  that 
she  brought  with  her,  and  told  there 
should  no  man  pull  it  out  of  the  sheath 
but  if  he  be  one  of  the  best  knights  of 
this  realm,  and  he  should  be  hardy  and 
full  of  prowess,  and  with  that  sword  he 
should  slay  her  brother.  This  was  the 
cause  that  the  damsel  came  into  this 
court.  I  know  it  as  well  as  ye.  Would 
she  had  not  come  into  this  court,  bat 
she  came  never  in  fellowship  of  worship 
to  do  good,  but  alway  great  harm.  And 
that  knight  that  hath  achieved  the  sword 
shall  be  destroyed  by  that  sword,  for  the 
which  will  be  great  damage,  for  there 
liveth  not  a  Imight  of  more  prowess 
than  he  is,  and  he  shall  do  unto  you,  my 
lord  Arthur,  great  honour  and  kindness, 
and  it  is  great  pity  he  shall  not  endure 
but  a  while,  for  of  his  strength  and  hardi- 
ness I  know  not  his  match  living. 

CHAP.  V. 

How  Balin  was  pursued  by  Sir  Lanceor^ 
knight  of  Ireland,  and  bow  be  justed 

and  slew  bim. 

• 

So  the  knight  of  Ireland  armed  him 
at  all  points,  and  dressed  his  shield  on 
his  shoulder,  and  mounted  upon  horse- 
back, and  took  his  spear  m  his  hand, 
and  rode  after  a  great  pace  as  much  as 
his  horse  might  go,  and  within  a  little 
space  on  a  mountain  he  had  a  sight  of 
Balin,  and  with  a  loud  voice  he  cried. 
Abide  knight,  for  ye  shall  abide  whether 
ye  will  or  nill,  and  the  shield  that  is  to- 
fore  you  shall  not  help.  When  Balin 
heard  the  noise  he  turned  his  horse 
fiercely,  and  said.  Fair  knight  what 
will  ye  with  me,  will  ye  just  with  me  ? 
Yea,  said  the  Irish  knight,  therefore 
come  I  after  you.  Peradventure,  said 
Balin,  it  had  been  better  to  have  holden 
you  at  home,  for  many  a  man  weneth 
to  put  his  enemy  to  a  rebuke,  and  oft 
it  falleth  to  himself.  Of  what  court  be 
ye  sent  from  ?  said  Balin.    I  am  come 
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from  the  court  of  king  Arthur,  said  the 
knight  of  Ireland,  that  come  hither  for 
to  revenge  the  despite  ye  did  this  day 
to  king  Arthur  and  to  his  court.  Well, 
said  Balin,  I  see  well  I  must  have  ado 
with  you,  that  me  forthinketh  for  to 
grieve  king  Arthur,  or  any  of  his  court  ; 
and  your  quarrel  is  full  simple,  said 
Balin,  unto  me,  for  the  lady  that  is 
dead  did  me  great  damage,  and  else 
would  I  have  been  loth  as  any  knight 
that  liveth  for  to  slay  a  lady.  Make 
you  ready,  said  the  knight  Lanceor,  and 
dress  you  unto  me,  for  that  one 
diall  abide  in  the  field.  Then  they 
took  their  spears,  and  came  together  as 
much  as  their  horses  might  drive,  and  the 
Irish  knight  smote  Balin  on  the  shield, 
that  all  went  shivers  of  his  spear,  and 
Balin  hit  him  through  the  shield,  and 
the  hauberk  perished,  and  so  pierced 
through  his  body  and  the  horse  croup, 
and  anon  turned  his  horse  fiercely  and 
drew  out  his  sword,  and  wist  not  that 
he  had  slain  him,  and  then  he  saw  him 
he  as  a  dead  corpse. 

CHAP.  VI. 

How  a  damseit  tubicb  was  love  to  Lanceor, 
sleut  berself/or  love;  and  bow  Balin  met 
vntb  bis  brotber  Balan, 

Then  he  looked  by  him,  and  was 

ware  of  a  damsel  that  came  riding  full 

fct  as  the  horse  might  ride,  on  a  fair 

plfrey.     And   when  she  espied  that 

ianceor  was  slain  she  made  sonow  out 

of  measure,    and   said,   O  Balin,   two 

lK)dics  thou  hast  slain  and  one  heart, 

Mrf  two  hearts  in  one  body,  and  two 

sools  thou  hast  lost.     And  therewith 

sbe  took  the  sword  from  her  love  that 

lay  dead,  and  fell  to  the  ground  in  a 

wroon.    And  when  she  arose  she  made 

great  dole  out  of  measure,  the  which 

sorrow  grieved  Balin  passingly  sore,  and 

iic  went  imto  her  for  to  have  taken  the 

sword  out  of  her  hand,  but  she  held  it 

so  &st  he  might  not  take  it  out  of  her 

land  unless  he  should  have  hurt  her, 

and  suddenly  she  set  the  pommel  to  the 

groond,  and  rove  herself  through  the 

body.    When  Balin  espied  her  deeds,  he 


was  passing  heavy  in  his  heart,  and 
ashamed  that  so  fair  a  damsel  had  de- 
stroyed herself  for  the  love  of  his  death. 
Alas,  said  Balin,  me  repenteth  sore  the 
death  of  this  knight  for  the  love  of  this 
damsel,  for  there  was  much  true  love 
betwixt  them  both.  And  for  sorrow 
he  might  no  longer  hold  him,  but 
turned  his  horse  and  looked  towards 
a  great  forest,  and  there  he  was  ware, 
by  the  arms,  of  his  brother  Balan.  And 
when  they  were  met  they  put  off  their 
helms  and  kissed  together,  and  wept  for 
joy  and  pity.  Then  Balan  said,  I  little 
wend  to  have  met  with  you  at  this 
sudden  adventure;  I  am  right  glad  of 
your  deliverance  out  of  your  dolorous 
prisonment,  for  a  man  told  me  in  the 
castle  of  Four  Stones  that  ye  were  de- 
livered, and  that  man  had  seen  you  in 
the  court  of  king  Arthur,  and  therefore 
I  came  hither  into  this  country,  for  here 
I  supposed  to  find  you.  Anon  the  knight 
Balin  told  his  brother  of  his  adventure  of 
the  sword,  and  of  the  death  of  the  Lady 
of  the  lake,  and  how  king  Arthur  was 
displeased  with  him :  Wherefore  he 
sent  this  knight  after  me  that  lieth  here 
dead ;  and  the  death  of  this  damsel 
grieveth  me  sore.  So  doth  it  me,  said 
Balan,  but  ye  must  take  the  adventure 
that  God  will  ordain  you.  Truly,  said 
Balin,  I  am  right  heavy  that  my  lord 
Arthur  is  displeased  with  me,  for  he  is 
the  most  worshipful  knight  that  reigneth 
now  on  earth,  and  his  love  I  will  get  or 
else  I  will  put  my  life  in  adventure ;  for 
the  king  Ryons  lieth  at  a  siege  at  the 
castle  Terrabil,  and  thither  will  we  draw 
in  all  haste,  to  prove  our  worship  and 
prowess  upon  him.  I  will  well,  said 
Balan,  that  we  do,  and  we  will  help 
each  other  as  brethren  ought  to  do. 

CHAP.  VII. 

How  a  dwarf  reproved  Balin  for  the  death 
of  Lanceor ,  and  how  king  Mark  of  Corn- 
wall found  them,  and  made  a  tomb  over 
them. 

Now  go  we  hence,  said  Balin,  and 
well  be  we  met.  The  meanwhile  as 
they  talked  there  came  a  dwarf  from 
the  city  of  Camelot  on  horseback,  as 
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much  as  he  might,  and  found  the  dead 
bodies,  wherefore  he  made  great  dole, 
and  pulled  out  his  hair  for  sorrow,  and 
said.  Which  of  you  knights  have  done 
this  deed  ?  Whereby  askest  thou  it, 
said  Balan.  For  I  would  wit  it,  said 
the  dwarf.  It  was  I,  said  Balin,  that 
slew  this  knight  in  my  defence,  for 
hither  came  he  to  chase  me,  and  either 
I  must  slay  him  or  he  me;  and  this 
damsel  slew  herself  for  his  love,  which 
repenteth  me,  and  for  her  sake  I  shall 
owe  all  women  the  better  love.  Alas, 
said  the  dwarf,  thou  hast  done  great 
damage  unto  thyself,  for  this  knight 
that  is  here  dead  was  one  of  the  most 
valiantest  men  that  lived,  and  trust 
well,  Balin,  the  kin  of  this  knight  will 
chase  you  through  the  world  till  they 
have  slain  you.  As  for  that,  said  Balin, 
I  fear  not  greatly,  but  I  am  right  heavy 
that  I  have  displeased  my  lord  king 
Arthur  for  the  death  of  this  knight.  So 
as  th^  talked  together  there  came  a 
king  of  Cornwall  riding,  the  which  hight 
king  Mark.  And  when  he  saw  these 
two  bodies  dead,  and  understood  how 
they  were  dead  by  the  two  knights 
above  said,  then  made  the  king  great 
sorrow  for  the  true  love  that  was  betwixt 
them,  and  said,  I  will  not  depart  till  I 
have  on  this  earth  made  a  tomb.  And 
there  he  pight  his  pavilions,  and  sought 
through  all  the  country  to  find  a  tomb, 
and  in  a  church  they  found  one  was 
fair  and  rich,  and  then  the  king  let  put 
them  both  in  the  earth,  and  put  the 
tomb  upon  them,  and  wrote  the  names 
of  them  both  on  the  tomb : — How  here 
lieth  Lanceor  the  king's  son  of  Ireland 
that  at  his  own  request  was  slain  by  the 
hands  of  Balin,  and  how  his  lady 
Colombe  slew  herself  with  her  love's 
sword  for  dole  and  sorrow. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Hold  Merlin  prophesied  that  two  the  best 
knights  of  the  world  should  fight  tbere^ 
which  were  Sir  Lancelot  and  Sir  Tris- 
tram. 

The  meanwhile  as  this  was  adoing,  in  ' 
came  Merlin  to  king  Mark,  and  seeing 


all  his  doing  said.  Here  shall  be  in  this 
same  place  the  greatest  battle  betwixt 
two  knights  that  was  or  ever  shall  be, 
and  the  truest  lovers,  and  yet  none  of 
them  shall  slay  other.  And  tiiere  MeriiB 
wrote  their  names  upon  the  tomb  widi 
letters  of  gold  that  should  fight  in  that 
place,  whose  names  were  Launcdot  de 
Lake,  and  Tristram.  Thou  art  a  mar- 
vellous man,  said  king  Mark  unto 
Merlin,  that  sj^eakest  of  such  marvels, 
thou  art  a  rude  man  and  au  unlikely 
to  tell  of  such  deeds;  what  is  thy 
name?  said  king  Mark.  At  this  time, 
said  Merlin,  I  will  not  tell,  but  at  that 
time  when  Sir  Tristram  is  taken  with  his 
sovereign  lady,  then  ye  shall  hear  and 
know  my  name,  and  at  that  time  ye 
shall  hear  tidings  that  shall  not  please 
you.  Then  said  Merlin  to  Balin,  Thoa 
hast  done  thyself  great  hurt,  because 
thou  savedst  not  this  lady  that  slew  her- 
self, that  might  have  saved  her  and  thou 
wouldest.  By  the  faith  of  my  body, 
said  Balin,  I  might  not  save  her,  for  s& 
slew  herself  suddenly.  Me  repenteth, 
said  Merlin,  because  of  the  death  of  that 
lady  thou  shalt  strike  a  stroke  the  most 
dolorous  that  ever  man  struck,  except 
the  stroke  of  our  Lord,  for  thou  sluut 
hurt  the  truest  knight  and  the  man  of 
most  worship  that  now  liveth,  and 
through  that  stroke  three  kingdoms 
shall  be  in  great  poverty,  misery,  and 
wretchedness,  twdve  year,  and  the 
knight  shall  not  be  whole  of  that 
wound  many  years.  Then  Merlin  took 
his  leave  of  Balin.  And  Balin  said.  If  I 
wist  it  were  sooth  that  ye  say,  I  should 
do  such  a  perilous  deed  as  that  I  would 
slay  myselt  to  make  thee  a  liar.  There- 
with Merlin  vanished  away  suddenly. 
And  then  Balin  and  his  brother  took 
their  leave  of  king  Mark.  First,  said 
the  king,  tell  me  your  name.  Sir,  said 
Balan,  ye  may  see  he  beareth  two 
swords,  thereby  ye  may  call  him  the 
knight  with  the  two  swords.  And  so 
departed  king  Mark  unto  Camelot  to 
king  Arthur,  and  Balin  took  the  way 
to  king  Ryons:  and  as  they  rode 
together  they  met  with  Merlin  disguised, 
but    they    knew    him    not.      Whither 
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ride  you  ?  said  Merlin.  We  have  little 
to  do,  said  the  two  knights,  to  tell 
thee :  But  what  is  thy  name  ?  said  Balin. 
At  this  time,  said  Merlin,  I  will  not 
tdl  it  thee.  It  is  evil  seen,  said  the 
two  knights,  that  thou  art  a  true  man 
that  thou  wilt  not  tell  thy  name.  As 
for  that,  said  Merlin,  be  it  as  it  be  may, 
I  can  tell  you  wherefore  ye  ride  this 
way,  for  to  meet  king  Ryons,  but  it  will 
not  avail  you  without  ye  have  my 
counsel.  Ah,  said  Balin,  ye  are  Merlin : 
we  will  be  ruled  by  your  counsel.  Come 
on,  said  Merlin,  ye  shall  have  great 
worship,  and  look  that  ye  do  knightly, 
for  ye  shall  have  great  need.  As  for 
that,  said  Balin,  dr^  you  not,  we  will 
do  what  we  may. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Horn  Balin  and  bis  broAer  by  the  counsel 
of  Merlin  took  king  Ryons,  and  brought 
bim  to  king  Artbtar. 

Theh  Merlin  lodged  them  in  a  wood 

among  leaves  beside  the  highway,  and 

took  dOf  the  bridles  of  their  horses  and 

pot  them  to  grass,  and  laid  them  down 

to  rest  them  till  it  was  nigh  midnight. 

Tlwa  Merlin  bad  them  rise  and  make 

tiKm  ready,  for  the  king  was  nigh  them, 

that  was  stolen  away  from  his  host  with 

a  threescore  horses  of  his  best  knights, 

and  twenty  of  them  rode  tofore,   to 

mm  the  lady  De  Vance  that  the  king 

vas coming.    Which  is  the  king?  said 

Bilin.    Abide,  said  Merlin,  here  in  a 

stiaight  way  ye  shall  meet  with  him; 

tnd  therewith  he  shewed  Balin  and  his 

Wotfaer  where  he  rode.    Anon  Balin 

aod  his  brother  met  with  the  king,  and 

anote  him  down,  and  wounded  him 

fierody,  and  laid  him  to  the  ground,  and 

there  they  slew  on  the  right  hand  and 

the  left  hand,  and  slew  more  than  forty 

of  his  men;  and  the  remnant  fled.   Then 

went  they  again  to  king  Ryons,  and 

would  have  dain  him  had  he  not  yielded 

him  onto  their  grace.  Then  said  he  thus : 

Knights  full  of  prowess,  slay  me  not,  for 

hy  my  life  ye  may  win,  and  by  my  death 

}e  shall  win  nothing.    Then  said  these 

two  knights.  Ye  say  sooth  and  truth; 


and  so  laid  him  on  an  horse-litter. 
With  that  Merlin  was  vanished,  and 
came  to  king  Arthur,  aforehand,  and 
told  him  how  his  most  enemy  was 
taken  and  discomfited.  By  whom  ?  said 
king  Arthur.  By  two  knights,  said 
Merlin,  that  would  please  your  lord- 
ship, and  to-morrow  ye  shall  know  what 
knights  they  are.  Anon  after  came  the 
knight  with  the  two  swords,  and  Balan 
his  brother,  and  brought  with  them  king 
Ryons  of  North  Wales,  and  there  de- 
livered him  to  the  porters,  and  charged 
them  with  him;  and  so  they  two  re- 
turned again  in  the  dawning  of  the 
day.  King  Arthur  came  then  to  king 
Ryons  and  said.  Sir  king  ye  are  wel- 
come: by  what  adventure  come  ye 
hither?  Sir,  said  king  Ryons,  I  came 
hither  by  an  hard  adventure.  Who  won 
you?  said  king  Arthur.  Sir,  said  the 
king,  the  knight  with  the  two  swords 
and  his  brother,  which  are  two  mar- 
vellous knights  of  prowess.  I  know 
them  not,  said  Arthur,  but  much  I  am 
beholden  to  them.  Ah,  said  Merlin, 
I  shall  tell  you,  it  is  Balin  that  achieved 
the  sword,  and  his  brother  Balan,  a  good 
knight,  there  liveth  not  a  better  of  prow- 
ess and  of  worthiness ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
greatest  dole  of  him  that  ever  I  knew  of 
knight,  for  he  shall  not  long  endure. 
Alas,  said  king  Arthur,  that  is  great 
pity,  for  I  am  much  beholden  unto  him, 
and  I  have  ill  deserved  it  unto  him  for 
his  kindness.  Nay,  said  Merlin,  he  shall 
do  much  more  for  you,  and  that  shall  ye 
know  in  haste.  But,  Sir,  are  ye  pur- 
veyed? said  Merlin;  for  to-mom  the 
host  of  Nero,  king  Ryons's  brother,  will 
set  on  you  or  noon  with  a  great  host, 
and  therefore  make  you  ready,  for  I  will 
depart  from  you. 

CHAP.  X. 

How  king  Arthur  bad  a  battle  against 
Nero  and  king  Lot  of  Orkney,  and  how 
king  Lot  was  deceived  by  Merlin,  and 
bow  twelve  kings  were  slain. 

Then  king  Arthur  made  ready  his 
j  host  in  ten  battles,  and  Nero  was 
,   ready    in    the    field    afore    the    castle 
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Terrabil  with  a  great  host,  for  he  had 
ten  battles,  with  many  more  people 
than  Arthur  had.  Then  Nero  had  the 
vaward  with  the  most  party  of  his 
people:  and  Merlin  came  to  king  Lot 
of  the  Isle  of  Orkney,  and  held  him 
with  a  tale  of  prophecy  till  Nero  and 
his  people  were  destroyed.  And  there 
Sir  Kay  the  seneschal  did  passingly  well, 
that  the  days  of  his  life  the  worship 
went  never  from  him.  And  Sir  Hervis  de 
Revel  did  marvellous  deeds  with  king 
Arthur,  and  king  Arthur  slew  that  day 
twenty  knights  and  maimed  forty.  At 
that  time  came  in  the  knight  with  the 
two  swords,  and  his  brother  Balan,  but 
they  two  did  so  marvellously  that  the 
king  and  all  the  knights  marvelled  of 
Uiem,  and  all  they  3iat  beheld  them 
said  they  were  sent  from  heaven  as 
angels,  or  devils  from  hell:  and  king 
Arthur  said  himself  they  were  the  best 
knights  that  ever  he  saw,  for  they  gave 
such  strokes  that  all  men  had  wonder  of 
them.  In  the  meanwhile  came  one  to 
king  Lot,  and  told  him  while  he  tarried 
there  Nero  was  destroyed  and  slain  with 
all  his  people.  Alas,  said  king  Lot,  I 
am  ashamed,  for  by  my  default  there  is 
many  a  worshipful  man  slain,  for  and  we 
had  been  togetfier  there  had  been  none 
host  under  the  heaven  that  had  been 
able  for  to  have  matched  with  us :  this 
deceiver  with  his  prophecy  hath  mocked 
me.  All  that  did  Merlin,  for  he  knew 
well  that  if  king  Lot  had  been  with 
his  body  there  at  the  first  battle,  king 
Arthur  had  been  slain  and  all  his  people 
destroyed.  And  well  Merlin  knew  that 
one  of  the  kings  should  be  dead  that 
day;  and  loth  was  Merlin  that  any  of 
them  both  should  be  slain,  but  of  the 
twain  he  had  lever  king  Lot  had  been 
slain  than  king  Arthur. 

Now  what  is  best  to  do?  said  king 
Lot  of  Orkney,  whether  is  me  better  to 
treat  with  king  Arthur  or  to  fight,  for 
the  greater  part  of  our  people  are  slain 
and  destroyed.  Sir,  said  a  knight,  set 
on  Arthur,  for  they  are  weary  and  for- 
foughten,  and  we  be  fresh.  As  for  me, 
said  king  Lot,  I  would  that  every  knight 
would  do  his  part  as  I  would  do  mine. 


And  then  they  advanced  banners  and 
smote  together,  and  all  to-shivered  tfadr 
spears ;  and  Arthur's  knights,  with  the 
help  of  the  knight  with  the  two  swords 
and  his  brother  Balan,  put  king  Lot  and 
his  host  to  the  worse.  But  alway  king 
Lot  held  him  in  the  foremost  front,  and 
did  marvellous  deeds  of  arms,  for  all  his 
host  was  borne  up  by  his  hands,  for  he 
abode  all  knights.  Alas,  he  might  not 
endure,  the  which  was  great  pity,  that  so 
worthy  a  knight  as  he  was  should  be 
overmatched,  that  of  late  time  afore 
had  been  a  knight "  of  king  Arthur's, 
and  wedded  the  sister  of  king  Arthur, 
and  for  the  wrong  king  Arthur  did 
him  therefore  king  Lot  held  against 
Arthur.  So  there  was  a  knight  that 
was  called  the  knight  with  the  strange 
beast,  and  at  that  time  his  right  name 
was  called  Pellinore,  the  whidi  was  a 
good  man  of  prowess,  and  he  smote  a 
mighty  stroke  at  king  Lot  as  he  fought 
with  all  his  enemies,  and  he  failed  ofhis 
stroke,  and  he  smote  the  horse's  neck, 
that  he  fell  to  the  ground  with  king  Lot ; 
and  therewith  anon  Sir  Pellinore  smote 
him  a  great  stroke  through  the  helm  and 
head  unto  the  brows.  And  then  all  the 
host  of  Orkney  fled  for  the  death  of 
king  Lot;  and  there  were  slain  many 
mothers'  sons.  But  king  Pellinore  bare 
the  blame  of  the  death  of  king  Lot, 
wherefore  Sir  Gawaine  revenged  the 
death  of  his  father  the  tenth  year  after 
he  was  made  knight,  and  slew  king 
Pellinore  with  his  own  hands.  Also 
there  were  slain  at  that  battle  twelve 
kings  on  the  side  of  king  Lot  with  Nero, 
and  all  were  buried  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Stephen's,  in  Camelot;  and  the 
remnant  of  knights  and  of  other  were 
buried  in  a  great  rock. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  interment  of  twelve  kings,  and  of 
the  prophecy  of  Merlin^  and  bow  Balin 
should  give  the  dolorous  stroke. 

So  at  the  interment  came  king  Lot's 
wife  Morgause,  with  her  four  sons, 
Gawaine,  Agravaine,  Gaheris,  and  Ga- 
reth.      Also    there   came    thither  king 
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Uriens,  Sir  Ewaine's  father,  and  Morgan 
le  Fay  his  wife,  that  was  king  Arthur's 
sister.     All  these   came   to   the  inter- 
ment.   But  of  all  these  twelve  kings  king 
Arthur  let  make  the  tomb  of  king  Lot 
passing    richly,    and    made    his    tomb 
by  his  own;  and  then  king  Arthur  let 
make  twelve  images  of  laton  and  copper, 
and    over-gilt    it    with    gold,    in    the 
sign  of  twelve  kings,  and  each  one  of 
them  held  a  taper  of  wax  that  burnt 
day  and  night:  and  king  Arthur  was 
made  in  sign  of  a  figure  standing  above 
them  with  a  sword  drawn  in  his  hand : 
and  all  the  twelve  figures  had  coun- 
tenance like  unto  men  that  were  over- 
come.   All  this  made  Merlin   by  his 
subtil  craft ;  and  there  he  told  the  king. 
When  I  am  dead  these  tapers  shall  bum 
no  longer ;  and  soon  after  the  adventures 
of  the  Sangreal  shall  come  among  you 
and  be  achieved.    Also  he  told  Arthur 
bow  Balin  the  worshipful  knight  shall 
Qve  the  dolorous  stroke,  whereof  shall 
rali  great  vengeance.    O  where  is  Balin, 
and  Balan,  and  Pellinore?   said  king 
Arthur.    As  for  Pellinore,  said  Merlin, 
he  will  meet  with  you  soon :   and  as 
for  Balin,  he  will  not  be  long  from  you : 
Imt  the  other  brother  will  depart;  ye 
shall  see  him  no  more.     By  my  faith, 
said  Arthur,  they  are  two  marvellous 
bights,  and  namely  Balin  passeth  of 
prowess  of  any  knight  that  ever  I  found, 
wr  much  beholden  am  I  unto   him; 
would  that  he  would  abide  with  me. 
Sir,  said  Merlin,  look  ye  keep  well  the 
scabbard  of  Excalibur,  for  ye  shall  lose 
no  blood  while  ye  have  the  scabbard 
opon  you,   though  ye  have   as  many 
wounds  upon  you  as  ye  may  have.    So 
after,  for  great  trust  Arthur  betook  the 
scabbard  to  Morgan  le  Fay  his  sister, 
and  she  loved  anofher  knight  better 
than  her  husband  king  Uriens  or  king 
Arthur,  and  she  would  have  had  Arthur 
her  brother  slain,  and  therefore  she  let 
make  another  scabbard  like  it  by  en- 
chantment, and   gave  the  scabbard  of 
Excalibur  to  her  love.     And  the  knight's 
name  was  called  Accolon,  that  after  had 
near    slain    king   Arthur.     After    this 
Merlin  told  unto  king  Arthur  of  the 


prophecy  that  there  should  be  a  great 
battle  beside  Salisbury,  and  that  Mordred 
his  sister's  son  should  be  against  him. 
Also  he  told  him  that  Basdemegus  was 
his  cousin,  and  germain  unto  king 
Uriens. 

CHAP.  XII. 

How  a  sorrowful  hnigbt  came  tofore  Icing 
Arthur ^  and  bow  Balin  fetched  bim^  and 
bow  that  knight  was  slain  by  a  knight 
invisible. 

Within  a  day  or  two  king  Arthur 
was  somewhat  sick,  and  he  let  pitch  his 
pavilion  in  a  meadow,  and  there  he  laid 
him  down  on  a  pallet  to  sleep,  but  he 
might  have  no  rest.  Right  so  he  heard 
a  great  noise  of  an  horse,  and  therewith 
the  king  looked  out  at  the  porch  of  the 
pavilion,  and  saw  a  knight  coming  even 
by  him  making  great  dole.  •  Abide,  fair 
sir,  said  Arthur,  and  tell  me  wherefore 
thou  makest  this  sorrow  ?  Ye  may 
little  amend  me,  said  the  knight,  and  so 
passed  forth  to  the  castle  of  Meliot. 
Anon  after  there  came  Balin,  and  when 
he  saw  king  Arthur  he  alight  off  his 
horse,  and  came  to  the  king  on  foot, 
and  saluted  him.  By  my  head,  said 
Arthur,  ye  be  welcome.  Sir,  right  now 
came  riding  this  way  a  knight  making 
great  mourn,  for  what  cause  I  cannot 
tell,  wherefore  I  would  desire  of  you  of 
your  courtesy  and  of  your  gentleness  to 
fetch  again  that  knight  either  by  force 
or  else  by  his  good-will.  I  will  do 
more  for  your  lordship  than  that,  said 
Balin  :  and  so  he  rode  more  than  a  pace, 
and  found  the  knight  with  a  damsel  in 
a  forest,  and  said.  Sir  knight,  ye  must 
come  with  me  unto  king  Arthur,  for  to 
tell  him  of  your  sorrow.  That  will  I 
not,  said  the  knight,  for  it  will  scathe 
me  greatly,  and  do  you  none  avail.  Sir, 
said  Balin,  I  pray  you  make  you  ready, 
for  ye  must  go  with  me,  or  else  I  must 
fight  with  you  and  bring  you  by  force, 
and  that  were  me  loth  to  do.  Will  ye 
be  my  warrant,  said  the  knight,  and  I 
go  with  you?  Yea,  said  Balin,  or  else 
I  will  die  therefore.  And  so  he  made 
him  ready  to  go  with  Balin,  and  left  the 
damsel  still.     And  as  they  were  even 
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afore  king  Arthur's  pavilion  there  came 
one  invisible,  and  smote  this  knight  that 
went  with  Balin  throughout  the  body 
with  a  spear.  Alas,  said  the  knight,  I 
am  slain  under  your  conduct,  with  a 
knight  called  Garlon  :  therefore  take 
my  horse,  that  is  better  than  your*s, 
and  ride  to  the  damsel,  and  follow  the 
quest  that  I  was  in  as  she  will  lead  you, 
and  revenge  my  death  when  ye  may. 
That  shall  I  do,  said  Balin,  and  that  I 
make  a  vow  unto  knighthood.  And  so 
he  departed  from  this  knight  with  great 
sorrow.  So  king  Arthur  let  bury  this 
knight  richly,  and  made  a  mention  on 
his  tomb  how  there  was  slain  Herlews 
le  Berbeus,  and  by  whom  the  treachery 
was  done, — the  knight  Garlon.  But  ever 
the  damsel  bare  the  truncheon  of  the 
spear  with  her  that  Sir  Herlews  was  slain 
withal. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

How  Balin  and  the  damsel  met  with  a 
knight  which  was  in  likeioise  dain^  and 
bow  the  damsel  bled  for  the  custom  of 
a  castle. 

So  Balin  and  the  damsel  rode  into 
a  forest,  and  there  met  with  a  knight 
that  had  been  on  hunting,  and  that 
knight  asked  Balin  for  what  cause  he 
made  so  great  sorrow.  Me  list  not  to 
tell  you,  said  Balin.  Now,  said  the 
knight,  and  I  were  armed  as  ye  be  I 
would  fight  with  you.  That  should 
little  need,  said  Balin ;  I  am  not  afeard 
to  tell  you ;  and  told  him  all  the  cause, 
how  it  was.  Ah,  said  the  knight,  is 
this  all :  here  I  ensure  you  by  the  faith 
of  my  body  never  to  depart  from  you 
while  my  life  lasteth.  And  so  they 
went  to  the  hostry  and  armed  them,  and 
so  rode  forth  with  Balin.  And  as  they 
came  by  an  hermitage  even  by  a  church- 
yard, tliere  came  the  knight  Garlon  in- 
visible, and  smote  this  knight,  Perin  de 
Mountbeliard,  through  the  body  with 
a  spear.  Alas,  said  the  knight,  I  am 
slain  by  this  traitor  knight  that  rideth 
invisible.  Alas,  said  Balin,  it  is  not 
the  first  despite  that  he  hath  done  me.  i 
And  there  the  hermit  and  Balin  buried   ' 


the  knight  under  a  rich  stone,  and  a 
tomb  royal.  And  on  the  mom  thqr 
found  letters  of  gold  written,  how  Sir 
Gawaine  shall  revenge  his  fathei's 
death,  king  Lot,  on  the  king  Pellinore. 
Anon  after  this  Balin  and  the  damsd 
rode  till  they  came  to  a  castle,  and 
there  Balin  alighted,  and  he  and  the 
damsel  wend  to  go  into  the  castle. 
And  anon  as  Balin  came  within  the 
castle  gate  the  portcullis  fell  down  at 
his  back,  and  there  fell  many  men  about 
the  damsel,  and  would  have  slain  her. 
When  Balin  saw  that,  he  was  sore 
grieved,  for  he  might  not  help  the  dam- 
sel. And  then  he  went  up  into  the 
tower,  and  lept  over  tiie  walls  into  the 
ditch,  and  hurt  him  not ;  and  anon  he 
pulled  out  his  sword,  and  would  have 
foughten  with  them.  And  they  all  said 
nay,  they  would  not  fight  with  him,  for 
they  did  nothing  but  me  old  custom  df 
the  castle,  and  told  him  how  their  lady 
was  sick,  and  had  lain  many  years,  and 
she  might  not  be  whole,  but  if  she  had 
a  dish  of  silver  full  of  blood  of  a  maid 
and  a  king's  daughter;  and  therefore 
the  custom  of  this  castle  is  that  there 
shall  no  damsel  pass  this  way,  but  that 
she  shall  bleed  of  her  blood  in  a  silver 
dish  full.  Well,  said  Balin,  she  shall 
bleed  as  much  as  she  may  bleed,  but  I 
will  not  lose  the  life  of  her  while  my 
life  lasteth.  And  so  Balin  made  her  to 
bleed  by  her  good-will,  but  her  blood 
helped  not  the  lady.  And  so  he  and 
she  rested  there  all  night,  and  had  there 
right  good  cheer,  and  on  the  mom  they 
passed  on  their  ways.  And  as  it  telleth 
after  in  the  Sangreal,  that  Sir  Perd- 
vale's  sister  help^  that  lady  with  her 
blood,  whereof  she  died. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

How  Balin  met  with  that  knight  nam^ 
Garlon  at  a  feast,  and  there  he  slew 
him,  to  have  his  blood  to  heal  tberetinA 
the  son  of  his  host. 

Then  they  rode  three  or  four  days 
and  never  met  with  adventure,  and  by 
hap  they  were  lodged  with  a  gentleman 
that  was  a  rich  man  and  well  at  ease. 
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And  as  they  sat  at  their  supper,  Balin 
heard  one  complain  grievously  by  him 
in  a  chair.    What  is  this  noise?  said 
SaUn.     Forsooth,  said  his  host,  I  will 
tell  you.    I  was  but  late  at  a  justing,  and 
there  I  justed  with  a  knight  that  is 
brother  unto  king  Pellam,  and  twice 
smote  I  him  down;  and  then  he  pro- 
mised to  quit  me  on  my  best  friend,  and 
so  he  wounded  my  son,  that  cannot  be 
whole  till  I  have  of  that  knight's  blood, 
and  he  rideth  alway  invisible,  but  I 
know  not  his  name.    Ah,  said  Balin, 
I  Imow  that  knight,  his  name  is  Garlon, 
he  hath  slain  two  knights  of  mine  in 
the  same  manner,  therefore  I  had  rather 
meet  with  that  knight   than  all   the 
gcdd  in  this  realm,  for  the  despite  he 
hath  done  me.    Well,  said  his  host,  I 
shall  tcdl  you,  king  Pellam  of  listeneise 
hath  made  cry  in  all  this  country  a  great 
feast  that  shall  be  within  these  twenty 
days,  and  no  knight  may  come  there 
but  if  he  bring  his  wife  with  him,  or  his 
love;  and  that  knight,  your  enemy  and 
mine,  ye  shall  see  that  day.    Then  I 
pnanise  you,   said  Balin,  part  of  his 
uood  to  h^  your  son  withal.    We 
will  he  forward  to-morrow,    said  his 
lujst.    So  on  the  mom  they  rode  all 
three  toward  Pellam,  and  they  had  fif- 
teen days*  journey  or  they  came  thitlier; 
and  that  same  day  began  the  great  feast. 
And  so  they  alight  and  stabled  their 
boises,  and  went  into  the  castle;  but 
Balin's  host  might  not  be  let  in  because 
be  had  no  lady.    Then  Balin  was  well 
received,  and  brought  Unto  a  chamber 
and  unarmed  him,  and  they  brought 
him  robes  to  his  pleasure,  and  would 
have  had  Balin  leave  his  sword  behind 
hhn.    Nay,  said  Balin,  that  do  I  not, 
for  it  is  the  custom  of  my  country 
a  knight  alway  to  keep  his  weapon  with 
him,  and  that  custom  will  I  keep,  or 
else  I  will  depart  as  I  came.   Then  they 
gave  him  leave  to  wear  his  sword,  and 
so  he  went  unto  the  castle,  and  was  set 
among  knights  of  worship,  and  his  lady 
afore  him.    Soon  Balin  asked  a  knight, 
Is  there  not  a  knight  in  this  court  whose 
name  is  Garlon  ?    Yonder  he  goeth,  said 
a  knight,  he  with  the  black  face;   he 


is  the  marvellest  knight  that  is  now 
living,  for  he  destroyeth  many  good 
knights,  for  he  goeth  invisible.  Ah, 
weU,  said  Balin,  is  that  he?  Then 
Balin  advised  him  long : — If  I  slay  him 
here  I  shall  not  escape,  and  if  I  leave 
him  now  peradventure  I  shall  never 
meet  with  him  again  at  such  a  good  time, 
and  much  harm  he  will  do  and  he  live. 
Therewith  this  Garlon  espied  that  this 
Balin  beheld  him,  and  then  he  came 
and  smote  Balin  on  the  face  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  and  said.  Knight,  why 
beholdest  thou  me  so?  for  shame, 
therefore,  eat  thy  meat,  and  do  that 
thou  came  for.  Thou  sayest  sooth,  said 
Balin,  this  is  not  the  first  despite  that 
thou  hast  done  me,  and  therefore  I  will 
do  that  I  came  for ;  and  rose  up  fiercely, 
and  clave  his  head  to  the  shoulders. 
Give  me  the  truncheon,  said  Balin  to 
his  lady,  wherewith  he  slew  your  knight. 
Anon  she  gave  it  him,  for  alway  she 
bare  the  truncheon  with  her ;  and  there- 
with Balin  smote  him  through  the  body, 
and  said  openly.  With  that  truncheon 
thou  hast  skin  a  good  knight,  and  now 
it  sticketh  in  thy  body.  And  then  Balin 
called  to  him  his  host,  saying.  Now  may 
ye  fetch  blood  enough  to  heal  your  son 
withal. 

CHAP.  XV. 

Hotu  Balin  fought  with  king  Pellam,  and 
bow  bis  sword  brake,  and  bow  be  gat 
a  spear  wberewitb  be  smote  tbe  dolorous 
stroke. 

Anon  all  the  knights  arose  from  the 
table  for  to  set  on  Balin.  And  king 
Pellam  himself  arose  up  fiercely,  and 
said,  Knight,  hast  thou  slain  my  brother  ? 
thou  shalt  die  therefore  or  thou  depart. 
Well,  said  Balin,  do  it  yourself.  Yes, 
said  king  Pellam,  there  shall  no  man 
have  ado  with  thee  but  myself,  for  the 
love  of  my  brother.  Then  king  Pellam 
caught  in  his  hand  a  grim  weapon  and 
smote  eagerly  at  Balin,  but  Balin  put 
the  sword  betwixt  his  head  and  the 
stroke,  and  therewith  his  sword  burst 
in  sunder.  And  when  Balin  was  wea- 
ponless he  ran  into  a  chamber  for  to 
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seek  some  weapon,  and  so  from  cham- 
ber to  chamber,  and  no  weapon  he 
could  find,  and  alway  king  Pellam  after 
him.  And  at  the  last  he  entered  into 
a  chamber  that  was  marvellously  well 
dight  and  richly,  and  a  bed  arrayed  with 
cloth  of  gold,  the  richest  that  might  be 
thought,  and  one  lying  therein,  and 
thereby  stood  a  table  of  clean  gold, 
with  four  pillars  of  silver  that  bare  up 
the  table,  and  upon  the  table  stood 
a  marvellous  spear,  strangely  wrought. 
And  when  Balin  saw  that  spear  he  gat 
it  in  his  hand,  and  turned  him  to  king 
Pellam,  and  smote  him  passingly  sore 
with  that  spear,  that  king  Pellam  fell 
down  in  a  swoon,  and  therewith  the 
castle  roof  and  walls  brake  and  fell  to 
the  earth,  and  Balin  fell  down  so  that 
he  might  not  stir  foot  nor  hand.  And 
so  the  most  part  of  the  castle  that 
was  fallen  down  through  that  dolorous 
stroke  lay  upon  Pellam  and  Balin  three 
days. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

How  Balin  was  delivered  by  Merlin^  and 
saved  a  hnigbt  that  would  have  slain 
himself  for  love. 

Then  Merlin  came  thither  and  took 
up  Balin,  and  gat  him  a  good  horse, 
for  his  was  dead,  and  bade  him  ride 
out  of  that  country.  I  would  have  my 
damsel,  said  Balin.  Lo,  said  Merlin, 
where  she  lieth  dead.  And  king  Pellam 
lay  so  many  years  sore  wounded,  and 
might  never  be  whole,  till  Galahad,  the 
haut  prince,  healed  him  in  the  quest  of 
the  Sangreal ;  for  in  that  place  was  part 
of  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  brought  into 
this  land,  and  there  himself  lay  in  that 
rich  bed.  And  that  was  the  same  spear 
that  Longius  smote  our  Lord  to  the 
heart;  and  king  Pellam  was  nigh  of 
Joseph's  kin,  and  that  was  the  most 
worshipful  man  that  lived  in  those  days, 
and  great  pity  it  was  of  his  hurt,  for 
that  stroke  turned  to  great  dole,  trouble, 
and  grief. 

Then  departed  Balin  from  Merlin,  and 
said,  In  this  world  we  meet  never  no 


more.  So  he  rode  forth  through  the  fair 
countries  and  cities,  and  found  the  people 
dead,  slain  on  every  side.  And  all  that 
were  alive  cried,  O  Balin,  thou  hast 
caused  great  damage  in  these  countries ; 
for  the  dolorous  stroke  thou  gavest 
unto  king  Pellam  three  countries  are 
destroyed,  and  doubt  not  but  the  ven- 
geance will  fall  on  thee  at  the  last. 
"When  Balin  was  past  those  countries  he 
was  passing  glad.  So  he  rode  eight 
days  or  he  met  with  adventure.  And  at 
the  last  he  came  into  a  fair  forest  in 
a  valley,  and  was  ware  of  a  tower,  and 
there  beside  he  saw  a  great  horse  of 
war  tied  to  a  tree,  and  there  beside  sat 
a  fair  knight  on  the  ground  and  made 
great  mourning;  and  he  was  a  likely 
man  and  a  well  made.  Balin  said,  God 
save  you,  why  be  ye  so  heavy  ?  tell  me, 
and  I  will  amend  it  and  I  may  to  my 
power.  Sir  knight,  said  he  again, 
thou  doest  me  great  grief,  for  I  was  in 
merry  thoughts,  and  now  thou  puttest 
me  to  more  pain.  Balin  went  a  little 
from  him,  and  looked  on  his  horse; 
then  heard  Balin  him  say  thus :  Ah,  fair 
lady,  why  have  ye  broken  my  promise, 
for  thou  promisedst  me  to  meet  me  here 
by  noon,  and  I  may  curse  thee  that 
ever  ye  gave  me  this  sword,  for  with 
this  sword  I  slay  myself, — and  pulled  it 
out;  and  therewith  Balin  start  unto  him, 
and  took  him  by  the  hand.  Let  go  my 
hand,  said  the  knight,  or  else  I  shaU 
slay  thee.  That  shall  not  need,  said 
Balin,  for  I  shall  promise  you  my  help 
to  get  you  your  lady,  and  ye  will  tell  me 
where  she  is.  What  is  your  name  ?  said 
the  knight.  My  name  is  Balin  le  Savage. 
Ah,  sir,  I  know  you  well  enough;  ye 
are  the  knight  with  the  two  swords,  and 
the  man  of  most  prowess  of  your  hands 
living.  What  is  your  name  ?  said  Balin. 
My  name  is  Garnish  of  the  Mount,  a 
poor  man's  son,  but  by  my  prowess  and 
hardiness  a  duke  hath  made  me  knight, 
and  gave  me  lands;  his  name  is  duke 
Hermel,  and  his  daughter  is  she  that  I 
love,  and  she  me  as  I  deemed.  How 
far  is  she  hence  ?  said  Balin.  But  six 
mile,  said  the  knight.  Now  ride  we 
hence,  said  these  two  knights.    So  they 
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rode  more  than  a  pace  till  they  came  to 
a  fair  castle,  well  walled  and  ditched. 
I  will  into  the  castle,  said  Balin,  and 
look  if  she  be  there.  So  he  went  in, 
and  searched  from  chamber  to  chamber, 
and  found  her  bed,  but  she  was  not 
there;  then  Balin  looked  into  a  fair 
little  garden,  and  under  a  laurel  tree 
he  saw  her  lie  upon  a  quilt  of  green 
samite,  and  a  knight  with  her,  and  under 
their  heads  grass  and  herbs.  When 
Balin  saw  her  with  the  foulest  knight 
that  ever  he  saw,  and  she  a  fair  lady, 
then  Balin  went  through  all  the  cham- 
bers again,  and  told  the  knight  how  he 
found  her,  as  she  had  slept  fast»  and  so 
brought  him  in  the  place  where  she  lay 
fast  sleeping. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

How  that  knigbt  slew  bis  love  and  a  knight 
with  ber,  and  after  bow  be  dew  himself 
with  bis  own  sword^  and  bow  Balin  rode 
toward  a  castle  where  be  lost  bis  life. 

And  when  Garnish   beheld   her   so 
lying,    for    pure    sorrow    his    mouth 
and  nose  burst  out  on  bleeding,  and 
with  his  sword  he  smote  off  both  their 
heads,  and  then  he  made  sorrow  out  of 
measure  and  said.  Oh  Balin,  much  sor- 
row hast  thou  brought  unto  me,  for 
hadst  thou  not  shewn  me  that  sight  I 
should  have  passed  my  sorrow.     For- 
sooth, said  Balin,  I  did  it  to  this  intent 
that  it  should  better  thy  courage,  and 
that  ye  might  see  and  know  her  false- 
hood, and  to  cause  you  to  leave  love 
of  such  a  lady :  truly  I  did  none  other 
but  as  I  would  ye  did  to  me.    Alas  I  said 
Garnish,  now  is  my  sorrow  double  that 
I  may  not  endure:  now  have  I  slain 
that  I  most  loved  in  all  my  life.    And 
therewith  suddenly  he  rove  himself  on 
his  own  sword  unto  the  hilts.     When 
Balin  saw  that,  he  dressed  him  thence- 
ward,  lest  folks  would  say  he  had  slain 
them,  and  so  he  rode  forth,  and  within 
three  days  he  came  by  a  cross,  and 
thereon  were  letters  of  gold  written  that 
said.  It  is  not  for  any  knight  alone  to 
ride  toward  this  castle.    Then  saw  he  an 


old  hoar  gentleman  coming  toward  him 
that  said,  Balin  le  Savage,  thou  passest 
thy  bounds  to  come  this  way,  therefore 
turn  again  and  it  will  avail  thee.  And 
he  vanished  away  anon ;  and  so  he  heard 
an  horn  blow  as  it  had  been  the  death 
of  a  beast.  That  blast,  said  Balin,  is 
blown  for  me,  for  I  am  the  prize,  yet  am 
I  not  dead.  Anon  withal  he  saw  an 
hundred  ladies  and  many  knights,  that 
welcomed  him  with  fair  semblance,  and 
made  him  passing  good  cheer  unto  his 
sight,  and  led  him  into  the  castle,  and 
there  was  dancing  and  minstrelsy,  and 
all  manner  of  joy.  Then  the  chief  lady 
of  the  castle  said.  Knight  with  the  two 
swords,  ye  must  have  ado  with  a  knight 
hereby  that  keepeth  an  island,  for  there 
may  no  man  pass  this  way  but  he  must 
just  or  he  pass.  That  is  an  unhappy 
custom,  said  Balin,  that  a  knight  may 
not  pass  this  way  but  if  he  just.  Ye  shall 
not  have  ado  but  with  one  knight,  said 
the  lady.  Well,  said  Balin,  since  I  shall, 
thereto  am  I  ready,  but  travelling  men 
are  oft  weary,  and  their  horses  also ;  but 
though  my  horse  be  weary  my  heart  is 
not  weary.  I  would  be  fain  there  my 
death  should  be.  Sir,  said  a  knight  to 
Balin,  me  thinketh  your  shield  is  not 
good,  I  will  lend  you  a  bigger :  there- 
fore I  pray  you:  and  so  he  took  the 
shield  that  was  unknown  and  left  his 
own,  and  so  rode  unto  the  island,  and 
put  him  and  his  horse  in  a  great  boat, 
and  when  he  came  on  the  other  side  he 
met  with  a  damsel,  and  she  said,  O 
knight  Balin,  why  have  ye  left  your  own 
shield  ?  alas  1  ye  liave  put  your  self  in 
great  danger,  for  by  your  shield  ye 
should  have  been  known:  it  is  great 
pity  of  you  as  ever  was  of  knight,  for  of 
thy  prowess  and  hardiness  thou  hast  no 
fellow  living.  Me  repenteth,  said  Balin, 
that  ever  I  came  within  this  country, 
but  I  may  not  turn  now  again  for  shame, 
and  what  adventure  shall  fall  to  me,  be 
it  life  or  death,  I  will  take  the  adventure 
that  shall  come  to  me.  And  then  he 
looked  on  his  armour,  and  imderstood 
he  was  well  armed,  and  therewith 
blessed  him,  and  moimted  upon  his 
horse. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

How  Balin  met  wUb  bis  brother  Balan^  and 
bow  eacb  of  ibem  slew  otber  unknown^  till 
tbey  were  wounded  to  deatb. 

Then  afore  him  he  saw  come  riding 
out  of  a  castle  a  knight,  and  his  horse 
trapped  all  red,  and  himself  in  the  same 
colour.  When  this  knight  in  the  red 
beheld  Balin,  him  thought  it  should  be 
his  brother  Balin  because  of  his  two 
swords,  but  because  he  knew  not  his 
shield,  he  deemed  it  was  not  he.  And 
so  they  aventred  their  spears,  and 
came  marvellously  fast  together,  and 
they  smote  each  other  in  the  shields,  but 
their  spears  and  their  course  were  so  big 
that  it  bare  down  horse  and  man,  that 
they  lay  both  in  a  swoon.  But  Balin 
was  bruised  sore  with  the  fall  of  his 
horse,  for  he  was  weary  of  travel.  And 
Balan  was  the  first  that  rose  on  foot 
and  drew  his  sword,  and  went  toward 
Balin,  and  he  arose  and  went  against 
him,  but  Balan  smote  Balin  first,  and 
he  put  up  his  shield,  and  smote  him 
through  the  shield  and  cleft  his  helm. 
Then  Balin  smote  him  again  with  that 
unhappy  sword,  and  well  nigh  had 
felled  his  brother  Balan,  and  so  they 
fought  there  together  till  their  breaths 
failed.  Then  Balin  looked  up  to  the 
castle,  and  saw  the  towers  stand  full  of 
ladies.  So  they  went  to  battle  again, 
and  wounded  each  other  dolefully,  and 
then  they  breathed  oft-times,  and  so 
went  unto  battle,  that  all  the  place 
there  as  they  fought  was  blood  red. 
And  at  that  time  there  was  none  of 
them  both  but  they  had  either  smitten 
other  seven  great  wounds,  so  that  the 
least  of  them  might  have  been  the  death 
of  the  mightiest  giant  in  this  world. 
Then  they  went  to  battle  again  so  mar- 
vellously that  doubt  it  was  to  hear  of 
that  battle  for  the  great  bloodshedding, 
and  their  hauberks  unnailed,  that  nak^ 
they  were  on  every  side.  At  the  last 
Balan,  the  younger  brother,  withdrew 
him  a  little  and  kid  him  down.  Then 
said  Balin  le  Savage,  What  knight  art 
thou?  for  or  now  I  found  never  no 


knight  that  matched  me.  My  name  is, 
said  he,  Balan,  brother  to  the  good 
knight  Balin.  Alas!  said  Balin,  that 
ever  I  should  see  this  day.  And  there- 
with he  fell  backward  in  a  swoon. 
Then  Balan  went  on  all  four  feet  and 
hands,  and  put  off  the  helm  of  his 
brother,  and  might  not  know  him  by 
the  visage  it  was  so  full  hewen  and 
bled;  but  when  he  awoke  he  said,  O 
Balan,  my  brother,  thou  hast  slain  me 
and  I  thee,  wherefore  all  the  wide  world 
shall  speak  of  us  both.  Alas!  said 
Balan,  that  ever  I  saw  this  day,  that 
through  mishap  I  might  not  know  yon, 
for  I  espied  well  your  two  swords,  but 
because  ye  had  another  shield  I  deemed 
you  had  been  another  knight.  Alast 
said  Balin,  all  that  made  an  unhappy 
knight  in  the  castle,  for  he  caused  me  to 
leave  mine  own  shield  to  our  both's 
destruction,  and  if  I  might  live  I  wonki 
destroy  that  castle  for  ill  customs.  That 
were  well  done,  said  Balan,  for  I  had 
never  grace  to  depart  from  them  since 
that  I  came  hither,  for  here  it  happed  me 
to  slay  a  knight  that  kept  this  island,  and 
since  might  I  never  depart,  and  no  more 
should  ye  brother,  and  ye  might  have 
slain  me  as  ye  have,  and  escaped  yom> 
self  with  the  life.  Right  so  came  the 
lady  of  the  tower  with  four  knights  and 
six  ladies  and  six  yeomen  unto  them, 
and  there  she  heard  how  they  made 
their  moan  either  to  other,  and  said. 
We  came  both  out  of  one  womb,  and  so 
shall  we  lye  both  in  one  pit.  So  Balan 
prayed  the  lady  of  her  gentleness,  for 
his  true  service  that  she  would  buiy 
them  both  in  that  same  place  there  the 
battle  was  done.  And  she  granted 
them  with  weeping  it  should  be  done 
richly  in  the  best  manner.  Now  will  ye 
send  for  a  priest,  that  we  may  receive  our 
sacrament  and  receive  the  blessed  body 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Yea,  said 
the  lady,  it  shall  be  done.  And  so  she 
sent  for  a  priest  and  gave  them  their 
rites.  Now,  said  Balin,  when  we  are 
buried  in  one  tomb,  and  the  mention 
made  over  us  how  two  brethren  slew 
each  other,  there  will  never  good  knight 
nor  good  man  see  our  tomb  but  they 
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will  pray  for  our  souls.  And  so  all  the 
ladies  aiid  gentlewomen  wept  for  pity. 
Then,  anon  Balan  died,  but  Balin  died 
not  till  the  midnight  after,  and  so  were  1 
they  buried  both,  and  the  lady  let  make  I 
a  moition  of  Balan  how  he  was  there 
shun  by  his  brother's  hands,  but  she 
knew  not  6alin*s  name. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Ham  Merlin  buried  them  both  in  one  tombt 
tmd  of  Balin* s  siuord.  ' 

In  the  mom  came  Merlin  and  let  I 
write  Balin's  name  upon  the  tomb,  with  i 
letters  of  gold.  That  here  lieth  Balin  le 
Savage,  that  was  the  knight  with  the  | 
two  swords,  and  he  that  smote  the  do-  ! 
brous  stroke.  Also  Merlin  let  make 
there  a  bed,  that  there  should  never  man  , 
lye  therein  but  he  went  out  of  his  wit, 
yet  Launcelot  de  Lake  fordid  that  bed 
through  his  nobleness.  And  anon  after 
Balin  was  dead.  Merlin  took  his  sword 
and  took  off  the  pommel,  and  set  on 
another  pommel.  So  Merlin  bad  a 
Im^t  that  stood  afore  him  to  handle 
that  sword,  and  he  assayed,  and  he 
nugfat  not  handle  it.  Then  Merlin 
hi^ed.  Why  laugh  ye?  said  the 
b^t.  This  is  the  cause,  said  Merlin : 
there  shall  never  man  handle  this 
sword  but  the  best  knight  of  the  world, 
and  that  shall  be  Sir  Launcelot,  or  else 
Galahad  his  son,  and  Launcelot  with 
thb  sword  shall  slay  the  man  that  in 
the  world  he  loved  best,  that  shall  be 
Sir  Gawaine.    All  this  he  let  write  in 


the  pommel  of  the  sword.  Then  Merlin 
let  make  a  bridge  of  iron  and  of  steel 
into  that  island,  and  it  was  but  half  a 
foot  broad,  and  there  shall  never  man 
pass  that  bridge,  nor  have  hardiness  to 
go  over,  but  if  he  were  a  passing  good 
man  and  a  good  knight  without  treachery 
or  villainy.  Also  the  scabbard  of  Balin's 
sword  Merlin  left  it  on  this  side  the 
island  that  Galahad  should  find  it.  Also 
Merlin  let  make  by  his  subtilty  that 
Balin's  sword  was  put  in  a  marble  stone 
standing  upright  as  great  as  a  millstone, 
and  the  stone  hoved  always  above  the 
water,  and  did  many  years,  and  so  by 
adventure  it  swam  down  the  stream  to 
the  city  of  Camelot,  that  is  in  English 
Winchester.  And  that  same  day  Gala- 
had the  haut  prince  came  with  king 
Arthur,  and  so  Galahad  brought  with 
him  the  scabbard,  and  achieved  the 
sword  that  was  there  in  the  marble 
stone  hoving  upon  the  water.  And  on 
Whitsunday  he  achieved  the  sword,  as 
it  is  rehearsed  in  the  book  of  the  San- 
greal.  Soon  after  this  was  done  Merlin 
came  to  king  Arthur  and  told  him  of 
the  dolorous  stroke  that  Balin  gave  to 
king  Pellam,  and  how  Balin  and  Balan 
fought  together  the  most  marvellous 
battle  that  ever  was  heard  of,  and  how 
they  were  buried  both  in  one  tomb. 
Alas!  said  king  Arthur,  this  is  the 
greatest  pity  that  ever  I  heard  tell  of 
two  knights,  for  in  the  world  I  know 
not  such  two  knights.  Thus  endeth  the 
tale  of  Balin  and  Balan,  two  brethren 
bom  in  Northumberland,  good  knights. 
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CHAP.  I. 

How  king  Arthur  took  a  wife^  and  wedded 
Grienever  daughter  to  Leodegrance^ 
king  of  the  land  of  Cameliard^  with 
whom  he  had  the  Round  Table. 

In  the  beginning  of  Arthur,  after  he 
was  chosen  king  by  adventure  and  by 
grace, — for  the  most  part  of  the  barons 
knew  not  that  he  was  Uther  Pendragon's 
son,  but  as  Merlin  made  it  openly 
known, — many  kings  and  lords  made 
great  war  against  him  for  that  cause; 
but  well  Arthur  overcame  them  all ;  for 
the  most  part  of  the  days  of  his  life  he 
was  ruled  much  by  the  counsel  of  Mer- 
lin. So  it  fell  on  a  time  king  Arthur 
said  unto  Merlin,  My  barons  will  let  me 
have  no  rest,  but  needs  I  must  take  a 
wife,  and  I  will  none  take  but  by 
thy  counsel  and  by  thine  advice. 
It  is  well  done,  said  Merlin,  that 
ye  take  a  wife,  for  a  man  of  your 
bounty  and  nobleness  should  not  be 
without  a  wife.  Now  is  there  any  that 
ye  love  more  than  another  ?  Yea,  said 
king  Arthur,  I  love  Guenever,  the 
daughter  of  king  Leodegrance,  of  the 
land  of  Cameliard,  which  Leodegrance 
holdeth  in  his  house  the  Table  Roimd, 
that  ye  told  he  had  of  my  father,  Uther. 
And  this  damsel  is  the  most  valiant  and 
fairest  lady  that  I  know  living,  or  yet 
that  ever  I  could  find.  Sir,  said  Merlin, 
as  of  her  beauty  and  fairness  she  is  one 
of  the  fairest  on  live.  But  and  ye  loved 
her  not  so  well  as  ye  do,  I  could  find 
you  a  damsel  of  beauty  and  of  goodness 
that  should  like  you  and  please  you,  and 
your  heart  were  not  set ;  but  there  as  a 
man's  heart  is  set,  he  will  be  loth  to 
return.  That  is  truth,  said  king  Arthur. 
But  Merlin  warned  the  king  covertly 
that  Guenever  was  not  wholesome  for 
him  to  take  to  wife,  for  he  warned  him 
that  Launcelot  should  love  her,  and  she 


him  again ;  and  so  he  turned  his  tale  to 
the  adventures  of  the  Sangreal.  Then 
Merlin  desired  of  the  king  to  have  men 
with  him  that  should  enquire  of  Guen- 
ever, and  so  the  king  granted  him.  And 
Merlin  went  forth  to  king  Leod^;nuioe 
of  Cameliard,  and  told  him  of  the  desire 
of  the  king  that  he  would  have  unto  bis 
wife  Guenever  his  daughter.  That  is  to 
me,  said  king  Leodegrance,  the  best 
tidings  that  ever  I  heard,  that  so  wortbnf 
a  king  of  prowess  and  noblesse  wiu 
wed  my  daughter.  And  as  for  my 
lands  I  will  give  him  wist  I  it  mi^ 
I  please  him,  but  he  hath  lands  enou^ 
i  him  needeth  none,  but  I  shall  send  hmi 
i  a  gift  shall  please  him  much  more,  for  I 
'  /shall  give  him  the  Table  Round,  the 
i/ which  Uther  Pendragon  gave  me,  an4 
i  when  it  is  full  complete  there  is  an  hun- 
i  dred  knights  and  fifty.  And  as  for  an 
'  hundred  good  knights  I  have  myself,  but 
'  I  lack  fifty,  for  so  many  have  been  slain 
,  in  my  days.  And  so  king  Leod^;ranoe 
i  delivered  his  daughter  Guenever  unto 
,  Merlin,  and  the  Table  Round,  with  the 
;  hundred  knights,  and  so  tJiey  rode 
j  freshly,  with  great  royalty,  what  bjr 
'  water  and  what  by  land,  till  that  they 
I   came  nigh  unto  London. 

i  CHAP.  n. 

I   How  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table  wen 
\       ordained,  and  their  sieges  blessed  by  tb$ 
bishop  of  Canterbury, 

I    •   When    king    Arthur    heard    of   the 

coming  of  Guenever  and  the  hundred 

knights  with  the  Table   Round,  then 

;   king  Arthur  made  great  joy  for  their 

I   coming,    and    that    rich   present,   and 

i   said  openly.  This  fair  lady  is  passing 

'   welcome  unto  me,  for  I  have  loved  her 

long,   and  therefore   there    is   nothiiu; 

so  lief  to  me.     And  these  knights  wim 

the  Round  Table  please  me  more  than 

right  great  riches.    And  in  all  haste  the 
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;t  ordain  for  the  marriage  and  the 
lion  in  the  most  honourablest 
lat  could  be  devised.  Now  Mer- 
d  king  Arthur,  go  thou  and  espy 
all  this  land  fifty  knights  which 
most  prowess  and  worship. 
1  short  time  Merlin  had  found 
inights  that  should  fulfil  twenty 

fht  knights,  but  no  more  he 
nd.  Then  the  bishop  of  Can- 
f  was  fetched,  and  he  blessed 
?ges  with  great  royalty  and  de- 
,  and  there  set  the  eight  and 
'  knights  in  their  sieges.  And 
this  was  done  Merlin  said,  Fair 
;  must  all  arise  and  come  to  king 
r  for  to  do  him  homage ;  he  will 
he  better  will  to  maintain  you. 
5  they  arose  and  did  their  homage, 
rhen  they  were  gone  Merlin  found 
y  siege  letters  of  gold  that  told  the 
s'  names  that  had  sitten  therein. 
TO  sieges  were  void.  And  so  anon 
young  Gawaine,  and  asked  the 
.  gift.  Ask,  said  the  king,  and  I 
jrant  it  you.  Sir,  I  ask  that  ye 
ake  me  knight  that  same  day  ye 
wed  fair  Guenever.  I  will  do  it 
good  will,  said  king  Arthur,  and 
o  you  all  the  worship  that  I  may, 
lust  by  reason  you  are  my  nephew, 
ter's  son. 

CHAP.  in. 

poor  man  riding  upon  a  lean  mare 
•id  king  Arthur  to  make  bis  son 
ht. 

rawiTHAL  there  came  a  poor  man 
e  court,  and  brought  with  him  a 
ong  man  of  eighteen  year  of  age, 
apon  a  lean  mare.  And  the  poor 
iked  all  men  that  he  met,  Where 
find  king  Arthur  ?  Yonder  he  is, 
be  knights,  wilt  thou  anything 
lim?  Yea,  said  the  poor  man, 
•re  I  came  hither.  Anon  as  he 
before  the  king,  he  saluted  him 
id :  O  king  Arthur,  the  flower  of 
ights  and  kings,  I  beseech  Jesu 
lee:  Sir,  it  was  told  me  that  at 
ne  of  your  marriage  ye  would  give 
in  the  gift  that  he  would  ask  out, 
that  were  unreasonable.    That 


is  truth,  said  the  king,  such  cries  I  let 
make,  and  that  will  I  hold,  so  it  impair 
not  my  realm  nor  mine  estate.    Ye  say 
well  and  graciously,  said  the  poor  man : 
Sir,  I  ask  nothing  else  but  that  ye  will 
msjce  my  son  here  a  knight.     It  is  a 
great   thing  that  thou  askest  of  me: 
what  is  thy  name  ?  said  the  king  to  the 
poor  man.     Sir,  my  name  is  Aries  the 
cowherd.     Whether  cometh  this  of  thee 
or  of  thy  son  ?  said  the  king.    Nay  Sir, 
said  Aries,  this  desire  cometh  of  my  son 
and  not  of  me.     For  I  shall  tell  you  I 
have  thirteen  sons,  and  all  they  will  fall 
to  what  labour  I  put  them  to,  and  will 
be  right  glad  to  do  labour,  but  this  child 
will  do  no  labour  for  me,  for  anything 
that  my  wife  or  I  may  do,  but  always 
he  will  be  shooting  or  casting  darts,  and 
glad  for  to  see  battles,  and  to  behold 
knights ;  and  always  day  and  night  he 
desireth  of  me  to  be  made  a  knight. 
What  is  thy  name  ?  said  the  king  unto 
the  young  man.     Sir,  my  name  is  Tor. 
The  king  beheld  him  fast,  and  saw  he 
was  passingly  well  visaged  and  passingly 
well  made  of  his  years.     W^ell,  said  king 
Arthur  to  Aries  the  cowherd,  fetch  all 
thy  sons  afore  me  that  I  may  see  them. 
And  so  the  poor  man  did,  and  all  were 
shapen  much  like  the  poor  man :  but 
Tor  was  not  like  none  of  them  all  in 
shape  nor  in  countenance,  for  he  was 
much  more  than  any  of  them.    Now, 
said  king   Arthur   unto   the    cowherd, 
where  is  the  sword  that  he  shall  be 
made  knight  withal?     It  is  here,  said 
Tor.     Take  it  out  of  the  sheath,  said 
the  king,  and  require  me  to  make  you 
a    knight.      Then   Tor   alight  off  his 
mare,  and  pulled  out  his  sword,  kneel- 
ing,   and   requiring  the   king  that  he 
would  make  him  knight,  and  that  he 
might  be  a  knight  of  the  Table  Round. 
As  for  a  knight  I  will  make  you ;  and 
therewith  smote  him  in  the  neck  with 
the  sword,  saying.  Be  ye  a  good  knight, 
and  so  I  pray  to  God  so  ye  may  be,  and 
if  ye  be  of  prowess  and  of  worUiiness  ye 
shall  be  a  knight  of  the  Table  Round. 
Now  Merlin,  said  Arthur,  say  whether 
this  Tor  shall  be  a  good  knight  or  no. 
Yea,  sir,  he  ought  to  be  a  good  knight, 
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for  he  is  come  of  as  good  a  man  as  any 
is  on  live,  and  of  king's  blood.  How  so, 
sir?  said  the  king.  I  shall  tell  you, 
said  Merlin:  this  poor  man,  Aries  the 
cowherd,  is  not  his  father,  he  is  nothing 
like  to  him.  for  king  Pellinore  is  his 
father.  I  suppose  nay,  said  the  cow- 
herd. Fetch  thy  wife  afore  me,  said 
Merlin,  and  she  shall  not  say  nay. 
Anon,  the  wife  was  fetched,  which  was 
a  fair  house-wife,  and  there  she  answered 
Merlin  full  womanly.  And  there  she 
told  the  king  and  Merlin  that  when  she 
was  a  maid,  and  went  to  milk  kine. 
There  met  with  me  a  stem  knight,  and 
half  by  force  he  held  me,  and  after  that 
time  was  bom  my  son  Tor,  and  he  took 
away  from  me  my  greyhound  that  I  had 
that  time  with  me,  and  said  that  he 
would  keep  the  greyhound  for  my  love. 
Ah,  said  the  cowherd,  I  wend  not  this, 
but  I  may  believe  it  well,  for  he  had 
never  no  taches  of  me.  Sir,  said  Tor  to 
Merlin,  dishonour  not  my  mother.  Sir, 
said  Merlin,  it  is  more  for  your  worship 
than  hurt,  for  your  father  is  a  good 
man  and  a  king,  and  he  may  right  well 
advance  you  and  your  mother,  for  ye 
were  begotten  or  ever  she  was  wedded. 
That  is  truth,  said  the  wife.  It  is  the 
less  grief  to  me,  said  the  cowherd. 

CHAP.  IV. 

How  Sir  Tor  was  known  for  son  of  king 
Pellinore,  and  bow  Gawaine  was  made 
Jtnigbt. 

So  on  the  mom  king  Pellinore  came 
to  the  court  of  king  Arthur,  which 
had  great  joy  of  him,  and  told  him  of 
Tor,  now  he  was  his  son,  and  how  he 
had  made  him  knight  at  the  request  of 
the  cowherd.  When  king  Pellinore  be- 
held Tor  he  pleased  him  much.  So  the 
king  made  Gawaine  knight,  but  Tor  was 
the  first  he  made  at  the  feast.  What  is 
the  cause,  said  king  Arthur,  that  there 
be  two  places  void  in  the  sieges  ?  Sir, 
said  Merlin,  there  shall  no  man  sit  in 
those  places  but  they  that  shall  be  of 
most  worship.  But  in  the  Siege  Perilous 
there  shall  no  man  sit  therein  but  one, 
and  if  there  be  any  so  hardy  to  do  it  he 
shall  be  destroyed,  and  he  that  shall  sit 


there  shall  have  no  fellow.    And  ther^j 
with  Merlin  took  king  Pellinore  \tf  ti»^ 
hand,  and  in  the  one  hand  next  the  two! 
sieges  and  the  Si^e  Perilous  he  said,  ii ' 
open  audience.  This  is  your  place,  ani , 
best  ye  are  worthy  to  sit  therein  of  tm§^ 
that  is  here.    Thereat  sat  Sir  GaviniQ. 
in  great   envy,  and  told  Gaheris  Ini! 
brother.  Yonder  knight  is  put  to  grent  > 
worship,  the  which  grieveth  me  sore,  fior  j 
he  slew  our  father  lung  Lot,  therefore  I  < 
will  slay  him,  said  Gawaine,  with  a.: 
sword  that  was  sent  me  that  is  possiiif  m 
trenchant.    Ye  shall  not  so,  siud  G^ 
heris,  at  this  time ;  for  at  this  time  I  a 
but  a  squire,  and  when  I  am  madei 
knight  I  will  be  avenged  on  him;  ani 
therefore  brother  it  is  best  ye  suffbr  tift 
another  time,  that  we  may  have  him  out 
of  the  court,  for  and  we  did  so  i 
should  trouble  this  high  feast.     I  viQ 
well,  said  Gawaine,  as  ye  will. 

CHAP.  V. 

How  at  the  feast  of  the  wedding  of  luy 
Arthur  to  Guenever,  a  white  hart  am 
into  the  hall,  and  thirty  couple  botauk, 
and  how  a  hrachet  pinched  &e  hartt 
which  was  taken  away. 

Then  was  the  high  feast  made  ready; 
and  the  king  was  wedded  at  Camelot 
unto  Dame  Guenever  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Stephen's,  with  great  solemnity. 
And  as  every  man  was  set  after  his  «• 
gree.  Merlin  went  to  all  the  knights  of 
the  Round  Table,  and  bad  them  sit  stiO, 
that  none  of  them  remove.  For  ye  shall 
see  a  strange  and  a  marvellous  adven- 
ture.   Right  so  as  they  sat  there  can 
running  in  a  white  hart  into  the  haH| 
and  a  white  brachet  next  him,  and  thirty 
couple  of  blacic  nmning  hounds  can 
after  with  a  great  cry,  and  the  hart  weal 
about  the  Table  Round.    As  he  went  by 
other  boards,  the  white  brachet  bit  him'j 
by  the  hatmch  and  pulled  out  a  pieces 
where  through  the  hart  lept  a  great  leap 
and  overthrew  a  knight  that  sat  at  thief , 
board  side,  and  therewith  the  kni^' 
arose  and  took  up  the  brachet,  and  ao 
went  forth  out  of  the  hall,  and  took  1^ 
horse  and  rode  his  way  with  the  bradiet 
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Right  so  anon  came  in  a  lady  on  a 
irliite  palfirey,  and  cried  aloud  to  king 
Arthur,  Sir,  suffer  me  not  to  have  this 
despite,  for  the  brachet  was  mine  that 
the  knight  led  away.  I  may  not  do 
tiierewith,  said  the  king.  With  this 
there  came  a  knight  riding  all  armed  on 
a  great  horse,  and  took  the  lady  away 
with  him  with  force,  and  ever  she  cried 
tnd  made  great  dole.  When  she  was 
gone  the  king  was  glad,  for  she  made 
such  a  noise.  Nay,  said  Merlin,  ye  may 
not  leave  these  adventures  so  lightly,  for 
these  adventures  must  be  brought  again 
or  dse  it  would  be  disworship  to  you 
and  to  your  feast.  I  will,  said  the  king, 
that  all  be  done  by  your  advice.  Then, 
aid  Merlin,  let  call  Sir  Gawaine,  for  he 
niist  bring  again  the  white  hart.  Also, 
sir,  ye  must  let  call  Sir  Tor,  for  he  must 
bring  again  the  brachet  and  the  knight, 
or  else  slay  him.  Also  let  call  king 
Pellinore,  for  he  must  bring  again  the 
lady  and  the  knight,  or  else  slay  him. 
And  these  three  knights  shall  do  mar- 
vdlons  adventures  or  they  come  again. 
Then  were  they  called  all  three  as  it 
rdiearseth  afore,  and  every  each  of  them 
took  his  charge,  and  armed  them  surely. 
But  Sir  Gawaine  had  the  first  request, 
and  therefore  we  will  begin  at  him. 

CHAP.  VI. 

How  Sir  Gawaine  rode  for  to  fetch  again 
A§  bart,  and  bow  two  hretbren  fought 
taeb  against  other  for  the  hart. 

&R  GAWAmE  rode  more  than  a  pace, 
and  Gaheris  his  brother  rode  with  him 
instead  of  a  squire,  to  do  him  service. 
So  as  they  rode  they  saw  two  knights 
fig^t  on  horseback  passing  sore,  so  Sir 
Gawaine  and  his  brother  rode  betwixt 
them,  and  asked  them  for  what  cause 
they  fought  so.  The  one  knight  an- 
swored  and  said :  We  fight  for  a  simple 
matter,  for  we  two  be  two  brethren, 
bom  and  begotten  of  one  man  and  of 
one  woman.  Alas!  said  Sir  Gawaine, 
wlqr  do  ye  so?  Sir,  said  the  elder, 
there  came  a  white  hart  this  way  this 
day,  and  many  hounds  chased  him,  and 
a  white  brachet  was  alway  next  him, 


and  we  understood  it  was  adventure 
made  for  the  high  feast  of  king  Arthur, 
and  therefore  I  would  have  gone  after 
to  have  won  me  worship ;  and  here  my 
younger  brother  said  he  would  go  after 
the  hart,  for  he  was  a  better  knight 
than  I ;  and  for  this  cause  we  fell  at 
debate,  and  so  we  thought  to  prove 
which  of  us  both  was  better  knight. 
This  is  a  simple  cause,  said  Sir  Ga- 
waine; strange  men  ye  should  debate 
withal,  and  not  brother  with  brother; 
therefore  but  if  ye  will  do  by  my  counsel 
I  will  have  ado  with  you — that  is,  ye  shall 
jrield  you  unto  me,  and  that  ye  go  unto 
king  Arthur  and  yield  you  unto  his  grace. 
Sir  knight,  said  the  two  brethren,  we  are 
for-foughten,  and  much  blood  have  we 
lost  through  our  wilfulness,  and  there- 
fore we  would  be  loth  to  have  ado  with 
you.  Then  do  as  I  will  have  you,  said 
Sir  Gawaine.  We  will  agree  to  fulfil  your 
will;  but  by  whom  shall  we  say  that 
we  be  thither  sent?  Ye  may  say,  by 
the  knight  that  foUoweth  the  quest  of 
the  hart  that  was  white.  Now  what  is 
your  name?  said  Sir  Gawaine.  Sor- 
louse  of  the  Forest,  said  the  elder.  And 
my  name  is,  said  the  younger,  Brian  of 
the  Forest.  And  so  they  departed  and 
went  to  the  king's  court,  and  Sir 
Gawaine  on  his  quest.  And  as  Ga- 
waine followed  the  hart  by  the  cry  of 
the  hounds,  even  afore  him  there  was 
a  great  river,  and  the  hart  swam  over ; 
and  as  Sir  Gawaine  would  follow  after 
there  stood  a  knight  over  the  other  side, 
and  said.  Sir  knight,  come  not  over  after 
this  hart,  but  if  thou  wilt  just  with  me. 
I  will  not  fail  as  for  that,  said  Sir  Ga- 
waine, to  follow  the  quest  that  I  am  in, 
and  so  made  his  horse  to  swim  over  the 
water,  and  anon  they  gat  their  spears 
and  ran  together  full  hard,  but  Sir  Ga- 
waine smote  him  off  his  horse,  and  then 
he  turned  his  horse  and  bad  him  yield 
him.  Nay,  said  the  knight,  not  so, 
though  thou  have  the  better  of  me  on 
horseback :  I  pray  thee,  valiant  knight, 
alight  afoot,  and  match  we  together 
with  swords.  What  is  your  name  ?  said 
Sir  Gawaine.  AUardin  of  the  Isles,  said 
the  other.    Then  either  dressed  their 
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shields  and  smote  together,  Imt  Sir  Ga- 
waine  smote  him  so  hard  through  the 
helm  that  it  went  to  the  brains,  and  the 
kuight  fell  down  dead.  Ah !  said  Gaheris. 
tliat  was  a  mighty  stroke  of  a  young 
knight. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Ilow  the  hart  was  ebased  into  a  castle,  and 
there  slain,  and  bow  Gawa'me  sletv  a 
lady, 

Thkn  Gawaine  and  Gaheris  rode  more 
than  a  ])ace  after  the  white  hart,  and 
let  slip  at  the  hart  three  couple  of  grey- 
hounds, and  so  the^  chased  the  hart 
into  a  castle,  and  m  the  chief  place 
of  the  castle  thev  slew  the  hart:  Sir 
Ga>\*aine  and  Gaheris  followed  after. 
Right  so  there  come  a  knight  out  of  a 
chamber  with  a  sword  drawn  in  his 
hand  and  slew  two  of  the  greyhounds, 
even  in  the  sight  of  Sir  Gawaine,  and 
the  remnant  he  chased  them  with  his 
sword  out  of  the  castle.  And  when  he 
came  again,  he  said,  O  my  white  hart, 
me  rei^nteth  that  thou  art  dead,  for  my 
sovercifiin  lady  gave  thee  to  me,  and  evil 
have  1  kept  th^  ami  thy  death  shall  be 
dear  bought  and  I  li\'«.  And  anon  he 
went  into  his  chamber  and  armed  him, 
and  came  out  tiencdy,  and  there  met  he 
with  Sir  Gawaine.  \Vhy  ha\'«  ve  slain 
my  hounds,  said  Sir  iiawaine,  fc^r  they 
iUd  but  their  kind,  and  kver  1  had  ye 
had  wroken  your  an^^rr  upon  me  than 
upon  a  dumb  beast.  Thou  sa}-^  truth, 
said  the  ktu^t,  I  hax'e  a\en^^^i  me  on 
thy  hoazfed:s^  and  so  I  will  v>q  thee  or 
th^Hi  j^v  The&  Sir  il^iwaine  al^t 
aRx^.  and  dcessed  hts  shield,  and  they 
stroke  together  mi^tily^  and  cla\-e  their 
shkKK  acbd  stoned  tbeir  heim:$«.  and 
bcake  tlieur  hauberk:^  that  the  bZocd  ran 
vtowtt  to  rifcetr  feet.  At  the  last  Sir 
i«awa£De  smote  the  ko^t  so  hard  that 
he  leU  U>  the  earth :  and  then  he  cried 
awixy  and  yv^ied  hiou.  ajbl  S^Sv'ti^: 
butu  as  he  wa;s  a  kshchc  asd  ^eiicje^ 
BKtMt  to  save  his  hae.  "^Thott  shil;  die. 
5^1*1  Stc  iUwaiflae.  x>r  sixvia^  s^f  nay 

kaaj^t.  tttttv.'*  oav  pv>\«xtr.  Sc:  v.U«^aine 
^otud  asc*  Ddwx^  hi^e,.  ^itc  minced  ci> 


I 


helm  to  have  striken  off  his  head ;  right 
so  came  his  lady  out  of  a  charoner 
and  fell  over  him,  and  so  he  smote  off 
her  head  by  misadventure.  Alas  I  said 
Gaheris,  that  is  foul  and  shamefiiUy 
done ;  that  shame  shall  never  from  yon. 
Also,  ye  should  give  mercy  unto  tnea 
that  ask  mercy;  for  a  knight  without 
mercy  is  without  worship.  Sir  Gawaine 
was  so  astonied  at  the  death  of  this  hit 
lady  that  he  wist  not  what  he  did,  and 
said  unto  the  knight.  Arise,  I  will  give 
thee  mercy.  Nay,  nay,  said  the  knig^ 
I  care  for  no  mercy  now,  for  thou  halt 
slain  my  love  and  my  lady  that  I  loved 
best  of  all  earthly  things.  Me  repenteth 
it,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  for  I  thought  to 
strike  unto  thee.  But  now  thou  shalt 
go  unto  king  Arthur,  and  tell  him  of 
thine  adventures,  and  how  thoa  ait 
o\*ercome  by  the  knight  that  went  m 
the  quest  of  the  white  hart.  I  take  no 
force,  said  the  knight,  whether  I  live  or 
die.  But  so  for  dread  of  death  he  swore 
to  go  unto  king  Arthur :  and  he  made 
him  to  bear  one  greyhomid  before  Ibh 
on  his  horse,  and  another  behind  him. 
Wliat  is  your  name,  said  Sir  Gawaine^ 
or  we  part?  My  name  is,  said  the  kni|^ 
Ablamor  of  the  Marsh.  So  he  depaitoA 
tovrard  Camdot. 

CHAP.  \Tn. 

Sote  Jbaar  imi^esjbmgie  e^aimst  Sir  Gf- 
Wfiximt  ami  Gd2«ris,  ami  bom  Aey  woe 
owrcomc  aui  their  lives  Mweti  eU  wt 

request  of  Jamr  ladies^ 

AxD  Sir  Gawaine  veztt  into  the  castk^ 

and  nude  him  ready  to  lie  there  all 
ni^t.  and  voull  haTe  UDanned  him. 
Whit  will  ye  do  ?  saai  Gaheris,  wiU  ye 
ananxi  yoc  1:1  this  cocninr?  ye  mqr 
think  \-e  b:ave  nr.tny  eoeocues  here.  Tbgf 
bad  =\:c  soocer  sani  that  void  hit 
thifre  szajz&e  ktclt  kn:.gh:s  veil  aimed,  and 
xsi^oiled  Sir  Gawaine  hard,  and  said  anlo  , 
?r"rr?>  nxu  z:ew  nude  ksi^it,  than  imst 
>^j:35e<I  L^Lv  kTfgaiaood.  for  a  knMt 
^iiicti:  xsr^  .>  ci:>hocu?ared.  Abd 
; Vu  !xuL>c  ?.';r.T  x  :hir  l;ftiT  to  tibj  gjnaX 
^^^^Lre  :o  :it;  *  :rji:>  eai  and  do«bt 
u^'iL  2^*c  :ica  icaJJ:  iive  great  need  of 
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f  or  thou  depart  from  us.  And 
Beith  one  of  them  smote  Sir  Ga- 
i  a  great  stroke,  that  nigh  he  fell  to 
uth,  and  Gaheris  smote  him  again 

and  so  they  were  on  the  one  side 
m  the  other,  that  Sir  Gawaine  and 
ris  were  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives ; 
>ne  with  a  bow,  an  archer,  smote 
^waine  through  the  arm  that  it 
»d   him  wonderly  sore.    And   as 

should    have    heen    slain,    there 

four    ladies    and    besought    the 

its  of  grace  for  Sir  Gawaine.     And 

[y  at  the  request  of  the  ladies  they 

Sir  Gawaine    and  Gaheris   their 

and  made  them  to  yield  them  as 
lers.     Then  Gawaine  and  Gaheris 

great  dole.  Alas  I  said  Sir  Ga- 
;,  mine  arm  grieveth  me  sore,  I  am 
:o  be  maimed;  and  so  made  his 
laint  piteously.  Early  on  the  mor- 
there  came  to  Sir  Gawaine  one  of 
Dur  ladies  that  had  heard  all  his 
laint,  and  said.  Sir  knight,  what 
?  Not  good,  said  he.  It  is  your 
default,  said  the  lady,  for  ye  have 

a  passing  foul  deed  in  the  slaying 
te  lady,  the  which  will  be  great 
aly  unto  you.  But  be  ye  not  of  king 
ir's  kin?  said  the  lady.  Yes,  truly, 
5ir  Gawaine.  What  is  your  name  ? 
the  lady,  ye  must  tell  it  me  or  ye 
My  name  is  Gawaine,  the  king 
>f  Orkney's  son,  and  my  mother  is 
Arthur's  sister.  Ah,  then  are  ye 
rrr  unto  king  Arthur,  said  the  lady, 
I  shall  so  speak  for  you  that  ye 
have  conduct  to  go  to  king  Arthur 
is  love.  And  so  she  departed  and 
the  four  knights  how  their  prisoner 
dng  Arthur's  nephew,  and  his  name 

Gawaine,  king  Lot's  son  of  Ork- 
And  they  gave  him  the  hart's 

because  it  was  in  his  quest.   Then 

they  delivered  Sir  Gawaine  under 
promise,  that  he  should  bare  the 
lady  with  him  in  this  manner :  the 
of  her  was  hanged  about  his  neck, 
the  whole  body  of  her  lay  before 
>n  his  horse  mane.  Right  so  rode 
Tth  unto  Camelot.  And  anon  as 
'as  come,  Merlin  desired  of  king 
ir   that    Sir   Gawaine    should  be 


sworn  to  tell  of  all  his  adventures,  and 
how  he  slew  the  lady,  and  how  he  would 
give  no  mercy  unto  the  knight,  where 
through  the  lady  was  slain.  Then  the 
king  and  the  queen  were  greatly  dis- 
pleased with  Sir  Gawaine  for  the  slaying 
of  the  lady.  And  there  by  ordinance 
of  the  queen  there  was  set  a  quest  of 
ladies  on  Sir  Gawaine,  and  they  judged 
him  for  ever  while  he  lived  to  be  with 
all  ladies,  and  to  fight  for  their  quarrels ; 
and  that  ever  he  should  be  courteous, 
and  never  to  refuse  mercy  to  him  that 
asketh  mercy.  Thus  was  Gawaine  sworn 
upon  the  four  Evangelists  that  he  should 
never  be  against  lady  nor  gentlewoman, 
but  if  he  fought  for  a  lady  and  his  ad- 
versary fought  for  another.  And  thus 
endeth  the  adventure  of  Sir  Gawaine, 
that  he  did  at  the  marriage  of  king 
Arthur,    Amen. 

CHAP.  IX. 

How  Sir  Tor  rode  after  the  knight  with 
the  bracbet,  and  of  bis  adventure  by  tbe 
way. 

When  Sir  Tor  was  ready  he  mounted 
upon  his  horse's  back,  and  rode  after 
the  knight  with  the  brachet.  So  as  he 
rode  he  met  with  a  dwarf  suddenly  that 
smote  his  horse  on  the  head  with  a  staff, 
that  he  went  backward  his  spear's  length. 
Why  dost  thou  so  ?  said  Sir  Tor.  For 
thou  shalt  not  pass  this  way,  but  if  thou 
just  with  yonder  knights  of  the  pavilions. 
Then  was  Sir  Tor  ware  where  two  pa- 
vilions were,  and  great  spears  stood  out, 
and  two  shields  hung  on  trees  by  the 
pavilions.  I  may  not  tarry,  said  Sir 
Tor,  for  I  am  in  a  quest  tiiat  I  must 
needs  follow.  Thou  shalt  not  pass,  said 
the  dwarf;  and  therewithal  he  blew  his 
horn.  Then  there  came  one  armed  on 
horseback,  and  dressed  his  shield,  and 
came  fast  toward  Tor,  and  he  dressed 
him  against  him,  and  so  ran  together 
that  Sir  Tor  bare  him  from  his  horse. 
And  anon  the  knight  yielded  him  to  his 
mercy :  But,  sir,  I  have  a  fellow  in  yon- 
der pavilion  that  will  have  ado  with  you 
anon.  He  shall  be  welcome,  said  Sir 
Tor.     Then  was  he  ware  of  another 
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knight  coining  with  great  force,  and 
each  of  them  dressed  to  other  that 
marvel  it  was  to  see:  but  the  knight 
smote  Sir  Tor  a  great  stroke  in  the 
midst  of  the  shield  that  his  spear  all 
to-shivered,  and  Sir  Tor  smote  him 
through  the  shield  so  low  that  it  went 
through  the  side  of  the  knight,  but  the 
stroke  slew  him  not.  And  therewith 
Sir  Tor  alight  and  smote  him  on  the 
helm  a  great  stroke,  and  therewith  the 
knight  yielded  him,  and  besought  him 
of  mercy.  I  will  well,  said  Sir  Tor ;  but 
thou  and  thy  fellow  must  go  unto  king 
Arthur,  and  yield  you  prisoners  imto 
him.  By  whom  shall  we  say  are  we 
thither  sent?  Ye  shall  say  by  the 
knight  that  went  in  the  quest  of  the 
knight  that  went  with  the  brachet.  Now 
what  be  your  two  names  ?  said  Sir  Tor. 
My  name  is,  said  the  one,  Sir  Felot  of 
Langduk.  And  my  name  is,  said  the 
other,  SirPetipase  of  Winchelsea.  Now 
go  ye  forth,  said  Sir  Tor,  and  God  speed 
you  and  me.  Then  came  the  dwart  and 
said  unto  Sir  Tor :  I  pray  you  give  me 
a  gift.  I  will  well,  said  Sir  Tor :  ask. 
I  ask  no  more,  said  the  dwarf,  but  that 
ye  will  suffer  me  to  do  you  service,  for 
I  will  ser\*e  no  more  recreant  knights. 
Take  an  horse,  said  Sir  Tor,  and 
ride  on  with  me.  I  wot  ye  ride  after 
the  knight  with  the  white  brachet,  and 
I  shall  bring  you  where  he  is,  said  the 
dwarf.  And  so  they  rode  throughout  a 
forest,  and  at  the  last  they  were  ware 
of  two  pavilions  even  by  a  priory,  with 
two  shields,  and  the  one  shield  was 
renewed  with  white,  and  the  other 
shield  was  red. 

CHAP.  X. 

How  Sir  Tor  found  tbs  brachet  with  a  lady^ 
and  bow  a  hnigbt  assailed  bimfor  tbe 
said  bracbet. 

Therewith  Sir  Tor  alighted  and  gave 
the  dwarf  his  glaive,  and  so  came  to  the 
white  pavilion,  and.  saw  three  damsels 
lie  in  it  on  one  pallet  sleeping.  And  so 
he  went  to  the  other  pavilion,  and  there 
he  found  a  lady  lying  sleeping  therein. 
But  there  was  the  white  brachet,  that 


'  bayed  at  her  fast,  and  therewith  the  lady 
awoke  and  went  out  of  the  pavilion,  and 
all  her  damsels.  But  anon  as  &  Tor 
espied  the  white  brachet  he  took  her 
by  force,  and  took  her  to  the  dwuC 
What,  will  ye  so,  said  the  lady,  take  mj 
brachet  from  me?  Yea,  said  Sir  Tor, 
this  brachet  have  I  sought  from  W*^ 
Arthur's  court  hither.  Well,  said  the 
lady,  knight,  ye  shall  not  go  far  widi 
her  but  that  ye  shall  be  met,  and 
grieved.  I  shall  abide  what  adventnie 
that  Cometh,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
so  mounted  upon  his  horse  and  paned 
on  his  way  toward  Camelot ;  bat  it 
was  so  near  night  he  might  not  pan 
but  little  farther.  Know  ye  any  loop- 
ing ?  said  Tor.  I  know  none,  said  me 
dwarf,  but  here  beside  is  an  hermitage^ 
and  there  ye  must  take  lodging  as  ye 
find.  And  within  awhile  they  came  to 
the  hermitage  and  took  lodging;  aid 
was  there  grass,  oats,  and  bread,  fcri 
their  horses ;  soon  it  was  sped,  and  fil 
hard  was  their  supper;  but  there  thc^j 
rested  them  all  the  n^t  till  on  tiM.; 
mom,  and  heard  a  mass  devontly,  wA\ 
took  their  leave  of  the  hemut,  and  Sb  j 
Tor  prayed  the  hermit  to  pray  for  hoL ! 
He  said  he  would,  and  betook  him  li 
God :  and  so  he  mounted  on  horsebad* 
and  rode  towards  Camelot  a  longidiikL, 
With  that  they  heard  a  knight  call  \mi  \ 
that  came  after  them,  and  he  saidtj 
Knight,  abide  and  yield  my  bradbekj 
that  thou  tookest  from  my  lady.  Sir] 
Tor  returned  again  and  beheld  him 
he  was  a  seemly  knight  and  well  honeil 
and  well  armed  at  all  points ;  thai  Sir] 
Tor  dressed  his  shield,  and  took 
spear  in  his  hands,  and  the  other 
fiercely  upon  him  and  smote  both 
and  man  to  the  earth.  Anon  they  i 
lightly  and  drew  their  swords  ai 
as  lions,  and  put  their  shields  afore  I 
and  smote  through  the  shields,  and 
cantels  fell  off  of  both  parts.  Also 
hewed  their  helms,  that  the  hot ' 
ran  out,  and  the  thick  mails  ci 
hauberks  they  carved  and  rove  in : 
that  the  hot  blood  ran  to  the  earth,  t 
both  they  had  many  wounds  and  w 
passing  weary.    But  Sir  Tor  esjned  ix 
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HOW  ABELLEUS  LOST  HIS  HEAD, 
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the  other  knight  fainted,  and  then  he 
sued  fast  upon  him,  and  doubled  his 
strokes,  and  made  him  go  to  the  earth 
on  the  one  side.  Then  Sir  Tor  bad  him 
yiekl  him.  That  will  I  not,  said  Abelleus, 
whfle  my  life  lasteth  and  the  soul  is  with- 
in my  body,  unless  that  thou  wilt  give 
rae  the  brachet.  That  will  I  not  do, 
aid  Sir  Tor,  for  it  was  my  quest 
to  bring  again  thy  brachet,  diee,  or 
both. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Bcw  Sir  Tor  overcame  the  hnigbt,  and 
bow  be  lost  bis  bead  at  the  request  of 
a  lady. 

With  that  came  a  damsel  riding  on 
a  palfrey  as  fast  as  she  might  drive  and 
cned  with  a  loud  voice  unto  Sir  Tor. 
MHiat  will  ye  with  me  ?  said  Sir  Tor. 
I  beseech  thee,  said  the  damsel,  for  king 
Arthur's  love,  give  me  a  gift ;  I  require 
thee,  gentle  kn^ht,  as  thou  art  a  gentle- 
man. Now,  said  Sir  Tor,  ask  a  gift, 
and  I  will  give  it  you.  Gramercy,  said 
the  damsel.  Now,  I  ask  the  head  of  the 
£dse  knight  Abelleus,  for  he  is  the  most 
outrageous  knight  that  liveth,  and  the 
greatest  murderer.  I  am  loth,  said  Sir 
Tor,  of  that  gift  I  have  given  you; 
let  him  make  amends  in  that  he  hath 
trespassed  unto  you.  Now,  said  the 
damsel,  he  may  not,  for  he  slew  mine 
own  brother  afore  mine  own  eyes,  that 
was  a  better  knight  than  he,  and  he 
had  had  grace ;  and  I  kneeled  half  an 
hour  afore  him  in  the  mire  for  to  save 
my  iMTOther's  life,  that  had  done  him 
BO  damage,  but  fought  with  him  by 
adventure  of  arms,  and  so  for  all  that 
I  could  do  he  struck  off  his  head ;  where- 
fore, I  require  thee,  as  thou  art  a  true 
knight,  to  give  me  my  gift,  or  else  I 
sha&  shame  thee  in  all  the  court  of  king 
Arthur;  for  he  is  the  falsest  knight 
firing,  and  a  great  destroyer  of  good 
knights.  Then  when  Abelleus  heard 
this,  he  was  more  afeard,  and  yielded 
him  and  asked  mercy.  I  may  not  now, 
iud  Sir  Tor,  but  if  I  should  be  found 
fiJse  of  my  promise,  for  while  I  would 
love  taken  you  to  mercy  ye  would  none 


ask,  but  if  ye  had  the  brachet  again  that 
was  my  quest.  And  therewith  he  took 
off  his  helm,  and  he  arose  and  fled,  and 
Sir  Tor  after  him,  and  smote  off  his 
head  quite.  Now,  sir,  said  the  damsel, 
it  is  near  night ;  I  pray  you  come  and 
lodge  with  me  here  at  my  place,  it  is 
here  fast  by.  I  will  well,  said  Sir  Tor ; 
for  his  horse  and  he  had  fared  evil  since 
they  departed  from  Camelot,  and  so  he 
rode  with  her,  and  had  passing  good 
cheer  with  her ;  and  she  had  a  passing 
fair  old  knight  to  her  husband  that  made 
him  passing  good  cheer,  and  well  eased 
both  his  horse  and  him.  And  on  the 
mom  he  heard  his  mass,  and  brake  his 
fast,  and  took  his  leave  of  the  knight 
and  of  the  lady,  that  besought  him  to 
tell  them  his  name.  Truly,  he  said,  my 
name  is  Sir  Tor,  that  late  was  made 
knight,  and  this  was  the  first  quest  of 
arms  that  ever  I  did,  to  bring  again  that 
this  knight  Abelleus  took  away  from 
king  Arthur's  court.  O  fair  knight, 
said  the  lady  and  her  husband,  and  ye 
come  here  in  our  marches,  come  and 
see  our  poor  lodging,  and  it  shall  be 
always  at  your  commandment.  So  Sir 
Tor  departed,  and  came  to  Camelot  on 
the  third  day  by  noon.  And  the  king 
and  the  queen  and  all  the  court  was 
passing  fain  of  his  coming,  and  made 
great  joy  that  he  was  come  again ;  for 
he  went  from  the  court  with  little  suc- 
cour, but  as  king  Pellinore  his  father 
gave  him  an  old  courser,  and  king 
Arthur  ^ve  him  armour  and  a  sword, 
and  else  had  he  none  other  succour,  but 
rode  so  forth  himself  alone.  And  then 
the  king  and  the  queen  by  Merlin's  ad- 
vice made  him  to  swear  to  tell  of  his 
adventures,  and  so  he  told  and  made 
proofs  of  his  deeds  as  it  is  afore  re- 
hearsed, wherefore  the  king  and  the 
queen  made  great  joy.  Nay,  nay,  said 
Merlin,  these  be  but  jests  to  that  he  shall 
do;  he  shall  prove  a  noble  knight  of 
prowess,  as  good  as  any  is  living, 
and  gentle  and  courteous,  and  of  good 
parts,  and  passing  true  of  his  pro- 
mise, and  never  shall  outrage.  Where 
through  Merlin's  words  king  Arthur 
gave  him  an  earldom  of  lands  that  fell 
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unto  him.     And  here  endeth  the  quest 
of  Sir  Tor,  king  Pellinore's  son. 

CHAP.  XII. 

How  king  Pellinore  rode  after  the  lady  and 
the  knight  that  led  ber  away^  and  bow 
a  lady  desired  belp  of  bim^  and  bow  be 
fought  with  two  knigbts  for  that  lady^ 
of  wbom  be  slew  tbe  one  at  the  first 
stroke. 

Then  king  Pellinore  armed  him  and 
mounted  upon  his  horse,  and  rode  more 
than  a  pace  after  the  lady  that  the 
knight  led  away.  And  as  he  rode  in 
a  forest,  he  saw  in  a  valley  a  damsel  sit 
by  a  well,  and  a  wounded  knight  in  her 
arms,  and  Pellinore  saluted  her.  And 
when  she  was  ware  of  him,  she  cried 
over  loud.  Help  me  knight,  for  Christ's 
sake,  king  Pellinore  I  And  he  would  not 
tarry  he  was  so  eager  in  his  quest,  and 
ever  she  cried  an  hundred  times  after 
help.  When  she  saw  he  would  not  abide, 
she  prayed  unto  God  to  send  him  as 
much  need  of  help  as  she  had,  and  that 
he  might  feel  it  or  he  died.  So  as  the 
book  telleth,  the  knight  died  that  there 
was  wounded,  wherefore  the  lady  for 
pure  sorrow  slew  herself  with  his 
sword.  As  king  Pellinore  rode  in  that 
valley  he  met  with  a  poor  man,  a  la- 
bourer :  Sawest  thou  not,  said  Pellinore, 
a  knight  riding  and  leading  away  a 
lady  ?  Yea,  said  the  poor  man,  I  saw 
that  knight,  and  the  lady  that  made 
great  dole.  And  yonder  beneath  in  a 
valley  there  shall  ye  see  two  pavilions, 
and  one  of  the  knights  of  the  pavilions 
challenged  that  lady  of  that  knight,  and 
said  she  was  his  cousin  near,  wherefore 
he  should  lead  her  no  farther.  And  so 
they  waged  battle  in  that  quarrel ;  the 
one  said  he  would  have  her  by  force, 
and  the  other  said  he  would  have  the 
rule  of  her  because  he  was  her  kinsman, 
and  would  lead  her  to  her  kin.  For 
this  quarrel  I  left  them  fighting,  and  if 
ye  will  ride  a  pace  ye  shall  find  them 
fighting,  and  the  lady  was  beleft  with 
the  two  squires  in  the  pavilions.  I  thank 
thee,  said  king  Pellinore.    Then  he  rode 


a  wallop  till  that  he  had  a  sight  of  the 
two  pavilions,  and  the  two  knights  fight- 
ing.    Anon  he  rode  unto  the  pavilions, 
and  saw  the  lady  that  was  his  quest, 
and  said.  Fair  lady,  ye  must  go  with 
me  unto  the  court  of  king  Arthur.    Sir 
knight,  said  the  two  squires  that  were 
with  her,  yonder  are  two  knights  that 
fight  for  this  lady,  go  thither  and  depart 
them,  and  be  agreed  with  them,  and 
then  ye  may  have  her  at  your  pleasure. 
Ye  say  well,  said  king  Pellinore.    And 
anon  he  rode  betwixt  them,   and  de- 
parted them,  and  asked  them  the  cause 
why  that  they  fought.    Sir  knight,  sa^ 
the  one,  I  shall  tell  you.   This  lady  is  my 
kinswoman  nigh,  mine  aunt's  daughter, 
and  when  I  heard  her  complain  that  she 
was  with  him  maugre  her  head,  I  waged 
battle  to  fight  with  him.    Sir  knight, 
said  the  other,  whose  name  was  Hontz- 
lake  of  Wentland,  and  this  lady  I  gat 
by  my  prowess   of  arms  this  day  at 
Arthur's  court.     That  is  untruly  said, 
said  king  Pellinore,  for  ye  came  in  sud- 
denly there  as  we  were  at  the  high  feast, 
and  took  away  this  lady  or  any  man 
might  him  ready,  and  therefore  it  was 
my  quest  for  to  bring  her  again  and 
you  both,  or  else  the  one  of  us  to  abide 
in  the  field  ;  therefore  the  lady  shall  go 
with  me,  or  I  will  die  for  it,  for  I  have 
promised  it  king  Arthur.     And  there- 
fore fight  ye  no  more,  for  none  of  yoa 
shall  have  no  part  of  her  at  this  time« 
and  if  ye  list  to  fight  for  her,  fight  witK 
me,  and  I  will  defend  her.     Well,  said 
the  knights,  make  you  ready,  and  we 
shall  assail  you  with  all  our  power- 
And  as  king  Pellinore  would  have  piit^ 
his  horse  from  them,  Sir  Hontzlake  rove 
his  horse  through  with  a  sword,  and 
said :  Now  art  thou  on  foot  as  well  we 
are.   When  king  Pellinore  espied  that  hi* 
horse  was  slain,  lightly  he  leapt  from 
his  horse  and  pulled  out  his  sword,  and 
put  his    shield  afore  him,   and  said  •' 
Knight,  keep  well  thy  head,  for  thou 
shalt  have  a  buffet  for  the  sla)ang  of 
my  horse.     So  king  Pellinore  gave  him 
such  a  stroke  upon  the  helm  that  he 
clave  the  head  down  to  the  chin,  that 
he  fell  to  the  earth  dead. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

How  king  PeUinore  gat  the  lady  and 
brought  ber  to  Camelot  to  the  court  of 
king  Arthur. 

And  then  he  turned  him  to  the  other 
knight  that  was  sore  wounded.  But 
when  he  saw  the  other's  buffet  he  would 
not  fight,  but  kneeled  down  and  said, 
Take  my  cousin,  the  lady,  with  you  at 
your  request,  and  I  require  you,  as  ye 
be  a  true  knight,  put  her  to  no  shame 
nor  villainy.  "What,  said  king  Pellinore, 
will  ye  not  fight  for  her  ?  No,  sir,  said 
the  knight,  I  will  not  fight  with  such  a 
knight  of  prowess  as  ye  be.  Well,  said 
PelBnore,  ye  say  well,  I  promise  you  she 
shall  have  no  villainy  by  me,  as  I  am 
true  knight;  but  now  me  lacketh  an 
horse,  said  Pellinore,  but  I  will  have 
Hontzlake*s  horse.  Ye  shall  not  need, 
said  the  knight,  for  I  shall  give  you 
such  a  horse  as  shall  please  you,  so  that 
ye  will  lodge  with  me,  for  it  is  near 
night.  I  will  well,  said  king  Pellinore, 
abide  with  you  all  night.  And  there 
he  had  with  him  right  good  cheer,  and 
fared  of  the  best  with  passing  good 
wine,  and  had  merry  rest  that  night. 
And  on  the  morrow  he  heard  a  mass, 
and  dined:  and  then  was  brought  him 
a  fair  bay  courser,  and  king  Pellinore's 
saddle  set  upon  him.  Now,  what  shall 
I  call  you?  said  the  knight,  inasmuch 
as  ye  have  my  cousin  at  your  desire  ot 
your  quest.  Sir,  I  shall  tell  you;  my 
name  is  king  Pellinore,  of  the  Isles,  and 
knight  of  the  Table  Round.  Now  I  am 
glad,  said  the  knight,  that  such  a  noble 
man  shall  have  the  rule  of  my  cousin. 
What  is  now  your  name  ?  said  Pellinore, 
I  pray  you  tell  me.  Sir,  my  name  is 
Sir  Meliot  of  Logurs,  and  this  lady  my 
cousin,  hight  Nimue,  and  the  knight 
that  was  in  the  other  pavilion  is  my 
sworn  brother,  a  passing  good  knight, 
and  his  name  is  Brian  of  the  Isles,  and 
he  is  full  loth  to  do  wrong,  and  full  loth 
to  fight  with  any  man,  but  if  he  be  sore 
sought  on,  so  that  for  shame  he  may 
not  leave  it.  It  is  marvel,  said  Pellinore, 
that  he  will  not  have  ado  with  me.   Sir, 


he  will  not  have  ado  with  no  man  but  if 
it  be  at  his  request.  Bring  him  to  the 
court,  said  Pellinore,  one  of  these  days. 
Sir,  we  will  come  together.  And  ye  shall 
be  welcome,  said  king  Pellinore,  to  the 
court  of  king  Arthur,  and  greatly  al- 
lowed for  your  coming.  And  so  he 
departed  with  the  lady,  and  brought 
her  to  Camelot.  So  as  they  rode  in 
a  valley  it  was  full  of  stones,  and  there 
the  lady's  horse  stumbled  and  thiew 
her  down,  wherewith  her  arm  was  sore 
bruised,  and  near  she  swooned  for  pain. 
Alasl  sir,  said  the  lady,  mine  arm  is 
out  of  joint,  where  through  I  must 
needs  lest  me.  Ye  shall  well,  said  king 
Pellinore.  And  so  he  alighted  under 
a  fair  tree  where  was  fair  grass,  and  he 
put  his  horse  thereto,  and  so  laid  him 
under  the  tree  and  slept  till  it  was  nigh 
night.  And  when  he  awoke  he  would 
have  ridden.  Sir,  said  the  lady,  it  is  so 
dark  that  ye  may  as  well  ride  backward 
as  forward.  So  they  abode  still  and 
made  there  their  lodging.  Then  Sir 
Pellinore  put  off  his  armour;  then  a 
little  afore  midnight  they  heard  the 
trotting  of  an  horse.  Be  ye  still,  said 
king  Pellinore,  for  we  shall  hear  of 
some  adventure. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

How  on  the  way  king  Pellinore  beard  two 
knights^  as  he  lay  by  night  in  a  valley, 
and  of  other  adventures. 

And  therewith  he  armed  him.  So 
right  even  afore  him  there  met  two 
knights,  the  one  came  from  Camelot  and 
the  other  from  the  north,  and  either  sa- 
luted other.  What  tidings  at  Camelot  ? 
said  the  one.  By  my  head,  said  the  other, 
there  have  I  been,  and  espied  the  court 
of  king  Arthur,  and  there  is  such  a 
fellowship  they  may  never  be  broken, 
and  well  nigh  all  the  world  holdeth 
with  Arthur,  for  there  is  the  flower  of 
chivalry.  Now  for  this  cause  I  am 
riding  into  the  north  to  tell  our  chief- 
tains of  the  fellowship  that  is  with- 
holden  with  king  Arthur.  As  for  that, 
said  the  other  knight,  I  have  brought 
a  remedy  with  me,  that  is  the  greatest 
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poison  that  ever  ye  heard  speak  of,  and 
to  Camelot  will  I  with  it,  for  we  have 
a  friend  right  nigh  king  Arthur,  and 
well  cherished,  that  shall  poison  king 
Arthur,  for  so  he  hath  promised  our 
chieftains,  and  received  great  gifts  for 
to  do  it.  Beware,  said  the  other  knight, 
of  Merlin,  for  he  knoweth  all  things  by 
the  devil's  craft.  Therefore  will  I  not 
let  it,  said  the  knight.  And  so  they 
departed  in  sunder.  Anon  after  Pelli- 
nore  made  him  ready,  and  his  lady,  a^d 
rode  toward  Camelot.  And  as  they 
came  by  the  well  there  as  the  wounded 
knight  was  and  the  lady,  there  he  found 
the  knight,  and  the  lady  eaten  with  lions 
or  wild  beasts  all"  save  the  head,  where- 
fore he  made  great  sorrow,  and  wept 
passing  sore,  and  said:  Alas,  her  life 
might  I  have  saved,  but  I  was  so  fierce 
in  my  quest  therefore  I  would  not  abide. 
Wherefore  make  ye  such  dole,  said  the 
lady.  I  wot  not,  said  Pellinore,  but  my 
heart  moumeth  sore  for  the  death  of 
her,  for  she  was  a  passing  fair  lady  and 
a  young.  Now  will  ye  do  by  mine  ad- 
vice, said  the  lady,  take  this  knight  and 
let  him  be  buried  in  an  hermitage,  and 
then  take  the  lady's  head  and  bear  it 
with  you  unto  Arthur.  So  king  Pelli- 
nore took  this  dead  knight  on  his 
shoulders  and  brought  him  to  the  her- 
mitage, and  charged  the  hermit  with 
the  corpse,  that  service  should  be  done 
for  the  soul ;  and  take  his  harness  for 
your  pain.  It  shall  be  done,  said  the 
hermit,  as  I  will  answer  unto  God. 

CHAP.  XV. 

How  when  king  Pellinore  was  come  to 
Camelot  he  was  sworn  upon  a  booh  to 
tell  truth  of  bis  quest. 

And  therewith  they  departed  and 
came  there  as  the  head  of  the  lady  lay 
with  a  fair  yellow  hair,  that  grieved 
king  Pellinore  passingly  sore  when  he 
looked  on  it,  for  much  he  cast  his  heart 
on  the  visage.  And  so  by  noon  they 
came  to  Camelot.  And  the  king  and 
the  queen  were  passing  fain  of  his 
coming  to  the  court.  And  there  he 
was    made   to    swear    upon  the  four 


Evangelists  to  tell  the  truth  of  his 
quest  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Ah, 
Sir  Pellinore,  said  queen  Guenever,  ye 
were  greatly  to  blame  that  ye  saved 
not  this  lady's  life.  Madam,  said  Pelli- 
nore, ye  were  greatly  to  blame  and  ye 
would  not  save  your  own  life  and  ye 
might ;  but  saving  your  pleasure,  I  was 
so  furious  in  my  quest  that  I  would  not 
abide,  and  that  repenteth  me,  and  shall 
the  days  of  my  life.  Truly,  said  Merlin, 
ye  ought  sore  to  repent  it,  for  the  lady 
was  your  own  daughter,  and  that  knight 
that  was  dead  was  her  love,  and  should 
have  wedded  her,  and  he  was  a  right 
good  knight  of  a  young  man,  and  would 
have  proved  a  good  man,  and  to  this 
court  was  he  coming,  and  his  name  was 
Sir  Miles  of  the  hmds,  and  a  knight 
came  behind  him  and  slew  him  with  a 
spear,  and  his  name  is  Loraine  le  Savage, 
a  false  knight  and  a  coward ;  and  Sac 
for  great  sorrow  and  dole  slew  herself 
with  his  sword,  and  her  name  was  Eleine. 
And  because  ye  would  not  abide  and 
help  her,  ye  shall  see  your  best  friend 
fail  you  when  ye  be  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress that  ever  ye  were  or  shall  be.  And 
that  penance  God  hath  ordained  you 
for  that  deed,  that  he  that  ye  shall  most 
trust  to  of  any  man  alive,  he  shall  leave 
you  there  as  ye  shall  be  slain.  Me  for- 
thinketh,  said  king  Pellinore,  that  this 
shall  betide,  but  God  may  well  fordo 
destiny. 

Thus  when  the  quest  was  done  of  the 
white  hart,  the  which  followed  Sir  Ga- 
waine;  and  the  quest  of  the  brachet 
followed  of  Sir  Tor,  Pellinore's  son; 
and  the  quest  of   the    lady    that  the 
knight  took  away,  the  which  king  Pel- 
linore at  that  time  followed;  then  the 
king   stablished    all   his   knights,    and 
them  that  were  of  lands  not  rich  he  gave 
them  lands,  and  charged  them  never  to 
do  outrage,  nor  murder,  and  always  to 
flee  treason.    Also,  by  no  mean  to  be 
cruel,  but  to  give  mercy  unto  him  that 
asketh  mercy,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  their  worship  and  lordship  of  king^ 
Arthur  for  evermore ;  and  alway  to  do 
ladies,  damsels,  and  gentlewomen  suc- 
cour upon  pain  of  death.   Also,  that  nc^ 
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man  take  no  battles  in  a  wrongful  ;  sworn  of  the  Table  Round,  both  old 
quarrel  for  no  law,  nor  for  world's  '  and  young.  And  every  year  were  they 
goods.    Unto  this  were  all  the  knights   j   sworn  at  the  high  feast  of  Pentecost. 

JcxfUtlt  ij^e  loeDlisngc  of.  iksngc  Srt|)ut» 
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CHAP.  I. 


How  Merlin  was  assotted  and  doted  on  one 
of  the  ladies  of  the  lake^  and  bow  be  was 
dbut  in  a  rock  under  a  siOTie^  and  tbere 
died. 

So  after  these  quests  of  Sir  Gawaine, 

Sir  Tor,  and  king  Pellinore,  it  fell  so  that 

Merlin  fell  in  a  dotage  on  the  damsel 

that  king  Pellinore  brought  to  court, 

and  she  was  one  of  the  damsels  of  the 

lake,   that  hight  Nimue.     But  Merlin 

would  let  her  have  no  rest,  but  always 

he  would  be  with  her.    And  ever  she 

made  Merlin  good  cheer  till  she  had 

learned  of  him  all  manner  thing  that 

she  desired ;  and  he  was  assotted  upon 

her  that  he  might  not  be  from  her. 

So    on    a  time  he  told  king  Arthur 

that  he  should  not  dure  long,  but  for 

all  his  crafts  he  should  be  put  in  the 

earth  quick,  and  so  he  told  the  king 

many  things    that  should  befall,    but 

always  he  warned  the  king  to  keep  well 

his  sword  and  the  scabbard,  for  he  told 

him  how  the  sword  and  the  scabbard 

should  be  stolen  by  a  woman  from  him 

that  he  most  trusted.     Also  he  told 

lung  Arthur  that  he  should  miss  him : 

—Yet  had  ye  lever  than  all  your  lands 

to  have  me  again.    Ah,  said  the  king, 

since  ye  know  of  youi*  adventure,  purvey 

for  it,  and  put  away  by  your  crafts  that 

^•misadventure.      Nay,    said   Merlin,    it 

^U  not  be.    So  he  departed  from  the 

l^ing.    And  within  awhile  the  damsel 

of  the  lake  departed,  and  Merlin  went 

with  her  evermore  wheresoever  she  went. 

^  oft  times  Merlin  would  have  had  her 


privily  away  by  his  subtle  crafts :  then 
she  made  lum  to  swear  that  he  should 
never  do  none  enchantment  upon  her  if 
he  would  have  his  will.  And  so  he 
sware :  so  she  and  Merlin  went  over  the 
sea  unto  the  land  of  Benwick,  where  as 
king  Ban  was  king  that  had  great  war 
against  king  Claudas,  and  there  Merlin 
j  spake  with  king  Ban's  wife,  a  fair  lady 
I  and  a  good,  and  her  name  was  Elaine, 
I  and  there  he  saw  young  Launcelot. 
i  There  the  queen  made  great  sorrow  for 
j  the  mortal  war  that  king  Claudas  made 
I  on  her  lord  and  on  her  lands.  Take 
none  heaviness,  said  Merlin,  for  this 
same  child  within  this  twenty  year  shall 
revenge  you  on  king  Claudas,  that  all 
Christendom  shall  speak  of  it :  and  this 
same  child  shall  be  the  man  of  most 
worship  of  the  world,  and  his  first  name 
is  Galahad,  that  know  I  well,  said  Mer- 
lin, and  since  ye  have  confirmed  him, 
Launcelot.  That  is  truth,  said  the 
queen,  his  first  name  was  Galahad.  O, 
Merlin,  said  the  queen,  shall  I  live  to 
see  my  son  such  a  man  of  prowess? 
Yea,  lady,  on  my  peril  ye  shall  see  it, 
and  live  many  winters  sdfter.  And  so, 
soon  after  the  lady  and  Merlin  departed ; 
and  by  the  way  Merlin  shewed  her  many 
wonders,  and  came  into  Cornwall.  And 
always  Merlin  lay  about  the  lady  to 
have  her  love,  and  she  was  ever  passing 
weary  of  him,  and  fain  would  have  been 
delivered  of  him,  for  she  was  afeard  of 
him  because  he  was  a  devil's  son,  and 
she  could  not  put  him  away  by  no 
means. 

And  so   on  a  time  it  happed  that 
Merlin  shewed  to  her  in  a  rock  whereas 
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was  a  great  wonder,  and  wrought  by 
enchantment,  that  went  under  a  great 
stone.  So  by  her  subtle  working,  she 
made  Merlin  to  go  under  that  stone  to 
let  her  wit  of  the  marvels  there,  but  she 
wrought  so  there  for  him  that  h€  came 
never  out  for  all  the  craft  that  he  could 
do.  And  so  she  departed  and  left 
Merlin. 

CHAP.  II. 

How  Jive  kings  came  into  this  land  to  war 
against  king  Arthur ,  and  what  counsel 
Arthur  had  against  them. 

And  as  king  Arthur  rode  to  Camelot, 
and  held  there  a  great  feast  with  mirth 
and  joy,  so  soon  after  he  returned  unto 
Cardoile,  and  there  came  unto  Arthur 
new  tidings  that  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  the  king  of  Ireland  that  was  his 
brother,  and  the  king  of  the  Vale,  and 
the  king  of  Soleise,  and  the  king  of  the 
Isle  of  Longtainse,  all  these  five  kings 
with  a  great  host  were  entered  into  the 
land  of  king  Arthur,  and  burnt  and  slew 
clean  afore  them  both  cities  and  castles, 
that  it  was  pity  to  hear.  Alas,  said 
Arthur,  yet  had  I  never  rest  one  month 
since  I  was  crowned  king  of  this  land. 
Now  shall  I  never  rest  till  I  meet  with 
those  kings  in  a  fair  field,  that  I  make 
mine  avow ;  for  my  true  liege  people 
shall  not  be  destroyed  in  my  default,  go 
with  me  who  will,  and  abide  who  that 
will.  Then  the  king  let  write  unto  king 
Pellinore,  and  prayed  him  in  all  haste  to 
make  him  ready  with  such  people  as  he 
might  lightliest  rear,  and  hie  him  after 
in  all  haste.  All  the  barons  were 
privily  wroth  that  the  king  would  de- 
part so  suddenly :  but  the  king  by  no 
mean  would  abide,  but  made  writing 
unto  them  that  were  not  there,  and  bad 
them  hie  after  him,  such  as  were  not  at 
that  time  in  the  court.  Then  the  king 
came  to  queen  Guenever,  and  said. 
Lady,  make  you  ready,  for  ye  shall  go 
with  me,  for  I  may  not  long  miss  you, 
ye  shall  cause  me  to  be  the  more  hardy, 
what  adventure  so  befall  me :  I  will  not 
wit  my  lady  to  be  in  no  jeopardy.  Sir, 
said  she,  I  am  at  your  commandment, 
and  shall  be  ready  what  time  so  ye  be 


ready.  So  on  the  mom  the  king  and 
the  queen  departed  with  such  fellowship 
as  they  had,  and  came  into  the  north 
into  a  forest  beside  Humber,  and  there 
lodged  them.  When  the  word  and  tidiiu; 
came  to  the  five  kings  above  ssud, 
that  king  Arthur  was  beside  Humber 
in  a  forest,  there  was  a  knight,  brother 
unto  one  of  the  five  kings,  that  gave 
them  this  counsel:  Ye  know  well  that 
Sir  Arthur  hath  the  flower  of  chivalry  of 
the  world  with  him,  as  it  is  proved  by 
the  great  battle  he  did  with  the  eleven 
kings ;  and  therefore  hie  unto  him  night 
and  day  till  that  we  be  nigh  him,  for 
the  longer  he  tarrieth  the  bigger  he 
is,  and  we  ever  the  weaker;  and  he  is 
so  courageous  of  himself,  that  he  is 
come  to  the  field  with  little  people,  and 
therefore  let  us  set  upon  him  or  day, 
and  we  shall  slay  down  of  his  knights 
there  shall  none  escape. 

CHAP.  III. 

How  king  Arthur  had  ado  with  them  and 
overthrew  them^  and  slew  the  five  kings, 
and  made  the  remnant  to  flee. 

Unto  this  counsel  these  five  kings 
assented,  and  so  they  passed  forth  with 
their  host  through  North  Wales,  and 
came  upon  Arthur  by  night,  and  set 
upon  his  host  as  the  king  and  his 
knights  were  in  their  pavilions.  King 
Arthur  was  unarmed,  and  had  laid  him 
to  rest  with  his  queen  Guenever.  Sir, 
said  Sir  Kay,  it  is  not  good  we  be 
unarmed :  we  shall  have  no  need,  said 
Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Griflet,  that  lay  in 
a  little  pavilion  by  the  king.  With 
that  they  heard  a  great  noise,  and  many 
cried  treason,  treason !  Alas,  said  king 
Arthur,  we  are  betrayed  I  Unto  arms, 
fellows!  then  he  crieid.  So  they  were 
armed  anon  at  all  points.  Then  came 
there  a  wounded  knight  unto  the  king, 
and  said.  Sir,  save  yourself  and  my  lady 
the  queen,  for  our  host  is  destroyed,  and 
much  people  of  ours  slain.  So  anon 
the  king  and  the  queen  and  the  three 
knights  took  their  horses,  and  rode  to- 
ward Humber  to  pass  over  it,  and  the 
water    was  so  rough  that  they  were 
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afeard  to  pass  over.      Now    may   ye 

choose,   said  king  Arthur,  whether  ye 

will  abide  and  take  the  adventure  on 

this  side,  for  and  ye  be  taken  they  will 

slay  you.    It  were  me  lever,  said  the 

queen,  to  die  in  the  water  than  to  fall 

in  your  enemies'  hands,  and  there  be 

slain.     And  as  they  stood  so  talking. 

Sir  Kay  saw  the  five  kings  coming  on 

horseback  by  themselves   alone,   with 

their  spears  in  their  hands  even  toward 

them.     Lo,  said  Sir  Kay,  yonder  be  the 

five  kings^  let  us  go  to  them  and  match 

them.  That  were  folly,  said  Sir  Gawaine, 

for  we  are  but  four  and  they  be  five. 

That  is  truth,  said  Sir  Griflet.   No  force, 

said  Sir  Kay,  I  will  undertake  for  two  of 

them,  and  then  may  ye  three  undertake 

for  Uie  other  three.    And  therewithal 

%  Kay  let  his  horse  run  as  fast  as  he 

might,  and  struck  one  of  them  through 

the  shield  and  the  body  a  fathom,  that 

the  king  fell  to  the  earth  stark  dead. 

That  saw  Sir  Gawaine  and  ran  unto 

another  king  so  hard  that  he  smote  him 

through  the  body.  And  therewithal  king 

Arthur  ran  to  another,  and  smote  him 

through  the  body  with  a  spear,  that  he 

fdl  to  the  earth  dead.     Then  Sir  Griflet 

nn  unto  the  fourth  king,  and  gave  him 

sodi  a  Call  that  his  nedc  brake.     Anon 

Sir  Kay  ran  unto  the  fifth  king,   and 

smote  him  so  hard  on  the  helm  that  the 

stroke  dave  the  helm  and  the  head  to 

the  earth.    That  was  well  stricken,  said 

long  Arthur,  and  worshipfuUy  hast  thou 

holden  thy  promise,   therefore  I  shall 

hoaoor  thee  while  that   I  live.    And 

therewithal  they  set  the  queen    in  a 

^ge  inito  Humber,  but  always  queen 

Goaever  praised  Sir  Kay  for  his  deeds, 

*nd  said,  "What  lady  that  ye  love,  and 

she  love  you  not  again,  she  were  greatly 

to  blame ;  and  among  ladies,  said  the 

qoeeii,  I  ^all  bear  your  noble  fame,  for 

ye  spake  a  great  word,  and  fulfilled  it 

worshipfiilly.    And  therewith  the  queen 

departed.    Then  the  king  and  the  three 

^ghts  rode  into  the  forest,  for  there 

they  supposed  to  hear  of  them  that  were 

escaped;  and  there  king  Arthur  found 

Ulit  most  part  of  his  people,  and  told 

them  all  how  the  five  kings  were  dead. — 


And  therefore  let  us  hold  us  together 
till  it  be  day,  and  when  their  host  have 
espied  that  their  chieftains  be  slain,  they 
will  make  such  dole  that  they  shall  no 
more  help  themselves.  And  right  so  as 
the  king  said,  so  it  was ;  for  when  they 
found  the  five  kings  dead,  they  made 
such  dole  that  they  fell  from  their 
horses.  Therewithal  came  king  Arthur 
but  with  a  few  people,  and  slew  on  the 
left  hand  and  on  the  right  hand,  that 
well  nigh  there  escaped  no  man,  but 
all  were  slain  to  the  number  of  thirty 
thousand.  And  when  the  battle  was 
all  ended,  the  king  kneeled  down  and 
thanked  God  medcly.  And  then  he 
sent  for  the  queen,  and  soon  she  was 
come,  and  she  made  great  joy  of  the 
overcoming  of  that  battle. 

CHAP.  IV. 

How  the  battle  was  finished  or  king  Pelli- 
nore  came^  and  how  king  Arthur  founded 
an  abbey  where  the  battle  was. 

Thebewithal  came  one  to  king  Ar- 
thur, and  told  him  that  king  Pellinore 
was  within  three  mile  with  a  great  host ; 
and  he  said.  Go  unto  him,  and  let  him 
understand  how  we  have  sped.  So 
within  awhile  king  Pellinore  came  with 
a  great  host,  and  saluted  the  people  and 
the  king ;  and  there  was  great  joy  made 
on  every  side.  Then  the  king  let  search 
how  much  people  of  his  party  there  was 
slain :  and  there  were  found  but  little 
past  two  hundred  men  slain,  and  eight 
knights  of  the  Table  Round  in  their 
pavilions.  Then  the  king  let  rear  and 
devise  in  the  same  place  there  as  the 
battle  was  done  a  fair  abbey,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  great  livelihood,  and  let 
call  it  the  Abbey  of  La  Beale  Adventure. 
But  when  some  of  them  came  into  their 
countries  whereof  the  five  kings  were 
kings,  and  told  them  how  they  were 
slain,  there  was  made  great  dole.  And 
when  all  king  Arthur's  enemies,  as  the 
king  of  North  Wales,  and  the  kings  of 
the  North,  wist  of  the  battle  they  were 
passing  heavy.  And  so  the  king  re- 
turned to  Camelot  in  haste.  And  when 
he  was  come  to  Camelot  he  called  king  • 
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Pellinore  unto  him,  and  said,  Ye  under- 
stand well,  that  we  have  lost  eight  knights 
of  the  best  of  the  Table  Round,  and  by 
your  advice  we  will  choose  eight  again  of 
the  best  we  may  find  in  this  court.  Sir, 
said  Pellinore,  I  shall  counsel  you  after 
my  conceit  the  best ;  there  are  in  your 
court  full  noble  knights  both  of  old  and 
yoimg,  and  therefore  by  mine  advice  ye 
shall  choose  half  of  the  old  and  half  of 
the  young.  Which  be  the  old?  said 
king  Arthur.  Sir,  said  king  Pellinore, 
me  seemeth  that  king  Uriens  that  hath 
wedded  your  sister  Morgan  le  Fay,  and 
the  king  of  the  Lake,  and  Sir  Hervise 
de  Revel,  a  noble  knight,  and  Sir  Gala- 
gars  the  fourth.  This  is  well  devised, 
said  king  Arthur,  and  right  so  shall  it  be. 
Now,  which  are  the  four  young  knights  ? 
said  Arthur.  Sir,  said  PeUinore,  the 
first  is  Sir  Gawaine  your  nephew,  that 
is  as  good  a  knight  of  his  time  as  any 
is  in  this  land ;  and  the  second,  as  me 
seemeth,  is  Sir  Griflet  le  Fise  de  Dieu, 
that  is  a  good  knight,  and  full  desirous 
in  arms,  and  who  may  see  him  live  he 
shall  prove  a  good  knight;  and  the 
third  as  me  seemeth  is  well  to  be  one  of 
the  knights  of  the  Roimd  Table,  Sir  Kay 
the  seneschal,  for  many  times  he  hath 
done  full  worshipfuUy,  and  now  at  your 
last  battle  he  did  full  honourably  for  to 
undertake  to  slay  two  kings.  By  my 
head,  said  king  Arthur,  he  is  best  worthy 
to  be  a  knight  of  the  Round  Table  of 
any  that  ye  have  rehearsed,  and  he  had 
done  no  more  prowess  in  his  life  days. 

CHAP.  V. 

How  Sir  Tor  was  made  hnigbt  of  the  Round 
Table,  and  bow  Bagdemagus  was  dis- 
pleased. 

Now,  said  king  Pellinore,  I  shall  put 
to  you  two  knights,  and  ye  shall  choose 
which  is  most  worthy,  that  is  Sir  Bag- 
demagus, and  Sir  Tor,  my  son.  But 
because  Sir  Tor  is  my  son  I  may  not 
praise  him,  but  else,  and  he  were  not  my 
son,  I  durst  say  that  of  his  age  there  is 
not  in  this  land  a  better  knight  then  he 
is,  nor  of  better  conditions,  and  loth  to 
do   any  wrong,  and  loth  to  take  any 


wrong.  By  my  head,  said  Arthur,  he 
is  a  passing  good  knight,  as  any  ye 
spake  of  this  day,  that  wot  I  well,  said 
the  king,  for  I  have  seen  him  proved, 
but  he  saith  little,  and  he  doth  much 
more,  for  I  know  none  in  all  this  court, 
and  he  were  as  well  bom  on  his  mother^s 
side  as  he  is  on  your  side,  that  is  like 
him  of  prowess  and  of  might ;  and  there- 
fore I  will  have  him  at  this  time,  and 
leave  Sir  Bagdemagus  till  another  time. 
So  when  they  were  so  chosen  by  the 
assent  of  all  the  barons,  so  were  there 
found  in  their  sieges  every  knight's  names 
that  here  are  rehearsed.  And  so  were 
they  set  in  their  sieges,  whereof  Sir  Bag- 
demagus was  wonderly  wroth,  that  Sir 
Tor  was  advanced  afore  him,  and  there- 
fore suddenly  he  departed  from  the  court, 
and  took  his  squire  with  him,  and  rode 
long  in  a  forest  till  they  came  to  a  cross, 
and  there  a^ht  and  said  his  prayers 
devoutly.  Tne  meanwhile  his  squire 
found  written  upon  the  cross,  that  Bag- 
demagus should  never  return  unto  the 
court  again  till  he  had  won  a  knight* s 
body  of  the  Round  Table,  body  for  lx)dy. 
Lo,  sir,  said  his  squire,  here  I  find  writing 
of  you,  therefore  I  counsel  you  return 
again  to  the  court.  That  shall  I  never, 
said  Bagdemagus,  till  men  speak  of  me 
great  worship,  and  that  I  be  worthy  to 
be  a  knight  of  the  Round  Table.  And 
so  he  rode  forth.  And  there  by  the 
way  he  found  a  branch  of  an  holy  herb 
that  was  the  sign  of  the  Sangreal,  and 
no  knight  found  such  tokens  but  he 
were  a  good  liver.  So  as  Sir  Bagde- 
magus rode  to  see  many  adventures,  it 
happed  him  to  come  to  the  rock  there 
as  the  lady  of  the  lake  had  put  Merlin 
under  a  stone,  and  there  he  heard  him 
make  great  dole ;  whereof  Sir  Bagde- 
magus would  have  holpen  him,  and 
went  unto  the  great  stone,  and  it  was 
so  heavy  that  an  hundred  men  might 
not  lift  it  up.  When  Merlin  vnsX.  he 
was  there,  he  bad  leave  his  labour,  for 
all  was  in  vain,  for  he  might  never  be 
holpen  but  by  her  that  put  him  there. 
And  so  Sir  Bagdemagus  departed,  and 
did  many  adventures,  and  proved  after 
a  full  good  knight,  and  came  again  to 
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urt,   and  was  made  knight  of 

und  Table.     So  on  the  mom 

ell  new  tidings  and  other  ad- 
s. 

CHAP.  VI. 

ng  Arthur,  king  Uriefis,  and  Sir 
Ion  of  Gaul  chased  an  hart,  and  of 
marvellous  adventures, 

r  it  befel  that  Arthur  and  many 
knights  rode  on  hunting  into  a 
trest,  and  it  happed  king  Arthur, 
riens,  and  Sir  Accolon  of  Gaul 
d  a  great  hart,  for  they  three 
ell  horsed,  and  so  they  qhased  so 
it  within  awhile  they  three  were 
en  mile  from  their  fellowship, 
the  last  they  chased  so  sore  that 
jw  their  horses  underneath  them, 
i^ere  they  all  three  on  foot,  and 
ey  saw  the  hart  afore  them  pass- 
ary  and  enbushed.  What  will 
said  king  Arthur,  we  are  hard 
Let  us  go  on  foot,  said  king 
till  we  may  meet  with  some 
;.  Then  were  they  ware  of  the 
\t  lay  on  a  great  water  bank,  and 
et  biting  on  his  throat,  and  more 
lounds  came  after.  Then  king 
blew  the  j)rise  and  dight  the  hart, 
he  king  looked  about  the  world, 
w  afore  him  in  a  great  water  a 
lip,  all  apparelled  with  silk  down 
water,  and  the  ship  came  right 
lem,  and  landed  on  the  sands. 
Arthur  went  to  the  bank  and 
in,  and  saw  none  earthly  crea- 
jrein.  Sirs,  said  the  king,  come 
and  let  us  see  what  is  in  this 
So  they  went  in  all  three,  and 
it  richly  behanged  with  cloth  of 
3y  then  it  was  dark  night,  and 
iddenly  were  about  them  an  hun- 
)rches  set  upon  all  the  sides  of 
p  boards,  and  it  gave  great  light ; 
erewithal  there  came  out  twelve 
nsels  and  saluted  king  Arthur  on 
lees,  and  called  him  by  his  name, 
id  he  was  right  welcome,  and 
leer  as  they  had  he  should  have 
best.  The  king  thanked  them 
Therewithal  they  led   the  king 


and  his  two  fellows  into  a  fair  chamber, 
and  there  was  a  cloth  laid  richly  beseen 
of  all  that  longed  unto  a  table,  and 
there  were  they  served  of  all  wines  and 
meats  that  they  could  think ;  of  that  the 
king  had  great  marvel,  for  he  fared 
never  better  in  his  life  as  for  one  supper. 
And  so  when  they  had  supped  at  their 
leisure,  king  Arthur  was  led  into  a 
chamber,  a  richer  beseen  chamber  saw 
he  never  none ;  and  so  was  king  Uriens 
served,  and  led  into  such  another  cham- 
ber ;  and  Sir  Accolon  was  led  into  the 
third  chamber,  passing  richly  and  well 
beseen :  and  so  were  they  laid  in  their 
beds  easily.  And  anon  they  fell  on  sleep, 
and  slept  marvellously  sore  all  that  night. 
And  on  the  morrow  king  Uriens  was 
in  Camelot  with  his  wife,  Morgan  le 
Fay.  And  when  he  awoke  he  had 
great  marvel  how  he  came  there,  for  on 
the  even  afore  he  was  two  days*  journey 
from  Camelot.  And  when  king  Arthur 
awoke  he  found  himself  in  a  dark  prison, 
hearing  about  him  many  complaints  of 
woful  knights. 

CHAP.  vn. 

How  Arthur  took  upon  him  to  fight  to  he 
delivered  out  of  prison^  and  also  for  to 
deliver  twenty  knights  that  were  in  prison. 

What  are  ye  that  so  complain  ?  said 
king  Arthur.  We  be  here  twenty 
knights  prisoners,  said  they,  and  some 
of  us  have  lain  here  seven  year,  and 
some  more  and  some  less.  For  what 
cause  ?  said  Arthur.  We  shall  tell  you, 
said  the  knights ;  This  lord  of  this  castle 
his  name  is  Sir  Damas,  and  he  is  the 
falsest  knight  that  liveth,  and  full  of 
treason,  and  a  very  coward  as  any 
liveth,  and  he  hath  a  younger  brother, 
a  good  knight  of  prowess,  his  name  is 
Sir  Ontzlake,  and  this  traitor  Damas, 
the  elder  brother,  will  give  him  no 
part  of  his  livelihood  but  as  Sir  Ontz- 
lake keepeth  through  prowess  of  his 
hands,  and  so  he  keepeth  from  him  a 
full  fair  manor  and  a  rich,  and  therein 
Sir  Ontzlake  dwelleth  worshipfully  and 
is  well  beloved  of  all  people.  And 
this  Sir  Damas  our  master  is  as  evil 
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beloved,  for  he  is  without  mercy,  and 
he  is  a  coward,  and  great  war  hath 
been  betwixt  them  both,  but  Ontzlake 
hath    ever    the    better,    and    ever    he 

f)roffereth  Sir  Damas  to  fight  for  the 
ivdihood,  body  for  body;  but  if  he 
will  not  do  it  to  find  a  loiight  to  fight 
for  him.  Unto  that  Sir  Damas  hath 
granted  to  find  a  knight,  but  he  is  so  \ 
evil  beloved  and  hat^,  that  there  is 
never  a  knight  will  fight  for  him.  And 
when  Damas  saw  this,  that  there  was 
never  a  knight  would  fight  for  him, 
he  hath  daily  lain  await  with  many 
knights  with  him  and  taken  all  the 
knights  in  this  country  to  see  and 
espy  their  adventures :  he  hath  taken 
them  by  force  and  brought  them  to  his 
prison.  And  so  he  took  us  severally  as 
we  rode  on  our  adventures,  and  many 
good  knights  have  died  in  this  prison 
for  hunger,  to  the  number  of  eighteen 
knights :  and  if  any  of  us  all  that  here 
is  or  hath  been,  would  have  fought  with 
his  brother  Ontzlake  he  would  have  de- 
livered us,  but  for  because  this  Damas 
is  so  false  and  so  fiiU  of  treason,  we 
would  never  fight  for  him  to  die  for  it. 
And  we  be  so  lean  with  hunger  that 
hardly  we  may  stand  on  our  feet.  God 
deliver  you  for  his  mercy,  said  Arthur. 
Anon  therewithal  there  came  a  damsel 
unto  Arthur,  and  asked  him,  What 
cheer  ?  I  cannot  say,  said  he.  Sir,  said 
she,  and  ye  will  fight  for  my  lord,  ye 
shall  be  delivered  out  of  prison,  and  else 
ye  escape  never  with  life.  Now,  said 
Arthur,  that  is  hard,  yet  had  I  lever  to 
fight  with  a  knight  than  to  die  in 
prison:  with  this,  said  Arthur,  that  I 
may  be  delivered  and  all  these  pri- 
soners I  will  do  the  battle.  Yes,  said 
the  damsel.  I  am  ready,  said  Arthur,  and 
I  had  horse  and  armour.  Ye  shall  lack 
none,  said  the  damsel.  Me  seemeth, 
damsel,  that  I  should  have  seen  you  in 
the  court  of  Arthur.  Nay,  said  the 
damsel,  I  came  never  there,  I  am  the 
lord's  daughter  of  this  castle.  Yet  was 
she  false,  for  she  was  one  of  the  dam- 
sels of  Morgan  le  Fay.  Anon  she  went 
unto  Sir  Damas,  and  told  him  how  he 
would  do  battle  for  him,  and  so  he 


sent  for  Arthur.  And  when  he  came  he 
was  well  coloured,  and  well  made  of 
his  limbs,  that  all  knights  that  saw 
him  said  it  were  pity  that  such  a  knigfat 
should  die  in  prison.  So  Sir.  Damas  and 
he  were  agr^  that  he  should  i^t 
for  him  upon  this  covenant,  that  all 
other  knights  should  be  delivered ;  and 
unto  that  was  Sir  Damas  sworn  unto 
Arthur,  and  also  to  do  the  battle  to  the 
uttermost.  And  with  that  all  the 
twenty  knights  were  brought  out  of  the 
dark  prison  into  the  hall  and  delivered. 
And  so  they  all  abode  to  see  the 
battle. 

.       CHAP.  VIII. 

How  Accolon  found  himself  hy  a  ivell,  and 
be  took  upon  bim  to  do  battle  agmnst 
Arthur. 

Now  turn  we  unto  Accolon  of  Gatd, 
that  when  he  awoke  he  found  himsdf 
by  a  deep  well  side,  within  half  a  foot,  in 
great  peril  of  death.  And  there  came 
out  of  that  fountain  a  pipe  of  silver,  and 
out  of  that  pipe  ran  water  all  on  high 
in  a  stone  oi  marble.  When  Sir  Acco- 
lon saw  this  he  blessed  him  and  said: 
Jesu  save  my  lord  king  Arthur,  and 
king  Uriens,  for  these  damsels  in  this 
ship  have  betrayed  us.  They  were 
devils  and  no  women,  and  if  I  may 
escape  this  misadventure,  I  shall  destroy 
all  where  I  may  find  these  false  d^ing^g 
that  use  enchantments. 

Right  with  that  there  came  a  dwarf 
with  a  great  mouth  and  a  fiat  nose,  and 
saluted  Sir  Accolon,  and  said  how  he 
came  from  queen  Morgan  le  Fay ;  and 
she  greeteth  you  well,  and  biddeth  you 
be  of  strong  heart,  for  ye  shall  fight  to 
mom  with  a  knight  at  the  hour  of 
prime,  and  therefore  she  hath  sent  you 
here  Excalibur  Arthur's  sword,  and  the 
scabbard,  and  she  biddeth  you  as  ye 
love  her,  that  ye  do  the  battle  to  the 
uttermost  without  any  mercy,  like  as  ye 
had  promised  her  when  ye  spake  to- 
gether in  private :  and  what  damsel  that 
bringeth  her  the  knight's  head  that  ye 
shall  fight  withal,  she  will  make  her  a 
queen.  Now  I  understand  you  well, 
said  Accolon :  I  shall  hold  that  I  have 
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2d  her,  now  I  have  the  sword : 
aw  ye  my  lady  queen  Morgan  le 
Right  late,  said  the  dwarf.  Then 
a  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  said, 
mend  me  unto  my  lady  queen, 
I  her  all  shall  be  done  that  I  have 
sd  her,  and  else  I  will  die  for  it. 

suppose,  said  Accolon.  she  hath 
U  these  crafts  and  enchantments 

battle.  Ye  may  well  believe  it, 
;  dwarf.  Right  so  there  came  a 
and  a  lady  with  six  squires,  and 

Sir  Accolon  and  prayed  him  for 

:,  and  come  and  rest  him  at  his 

And  so  Accolon  mounted  upon 

horse,  and  went  with  the  knight 

fair  manor  by  a  priory,  and  there 

passing  good  cheer.     Then  Sir 

sent  unto  his  brother  Sir  Ontz- 
nd  bade  make  him  ready  by  to 
It  the  hour  of  prime,  and  to  be 
5eld  to  fight  with  a  good  knight, 

had  found  a  good  knight  that 
ady  to  do  battle  at  all  points, 
this  word  came  unto  Sir  Ontz- 
;  was  passing  heavy,  for  he  was 
ed  a  little  tofore  through  both 
^hs  with  a  spear,  and  made  great 
)ut  as  he  was  wounded  he  would 
Uten  the  battle  on  hand.  So  it 
[  at  that  time,  by  the  means 
•gan  le  Fay,  Accolon  was  with 
itzlake  lodged ;  and  when  he 
)f  that  battle,  and  how  Ontzlake 
3unded,  he  said  he  would  fight 
1,  because  Morgan  le  Fay  had 
m  Excalibur  and  the  sheath  for 
twith  the  knight  on  the  mom; 
s  the  cause  Sir  Accolon  took  the 
m  hand.  Then  Sir  Ontzlake  was 
:  glad,  and  thanked  Sir  Accolon 
I  his  heart  that  he  would  do  so 
for  him.  And  therewithal  Sir 
ce  sent  word  unto  his  brother  Sir 

that  he  had  a  knight  that  for 
)uld  be  ready  in  the  field  by  the 
f  prime.  So  on  the  mom  Sir 
was  armed  and  well  horsed,  and 
Sir  Damas,  When  shall  we  to 
i  ?  Sir,  said  Sir  Damas,  ye  shall 
iss  ;  and  so  Arthur  heard  a  mass. 
len  mass  was  done  there  came  a 
on  a  great  horse,  and  asked  Sir 


j  Damas  if  his  knight  were  ready,  for  our 
knight  is  ready  in  the  field.  Then  Sir 
Arthur  mounted  upon  horseback,  and 
there  were  all  the  knights  and  commons 
of  that  country ;  and  so  by  all  advices 
there  were  chosen  twelve  good  men  of 
the  country  for  to  wait  upon  the  two 
knights.  And  right  as  Arthur  was  upon 
horseback  there  came  a  damsel  from 
Morgan  le  Fay,  and  brought  unto  Sir 
Arthur  a  sword  like  unto  Excalibur, 
and  the  scabbard,  and  said  unto  Arthur, 
Morgan  le  Fay  sendeth  you  here  your 
sword  for  great  love.  And  he  thanked 
her,  and  wend  it  had  been  so,  but  she 
was  false,  for  the  sword  and  the  scabbard 
was  counterfeit,  and  brittle,  and  false. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  battle  between  king  Arthur  and 
Accolon, 

And  then  they  dressed  them  on  both 
parts  of  the  field,  and  let  their  horses  run 
so  fast  that  either  smote  other  in  the 
midst  of  the  shield  with  their  spears' 
head,  that  both  horse  and  man  went  to 
the  earth ;  and  then  they  started  up  both, 
and  pulled  out  their  swords.  The  mean 
while  that  they  were  thus  at  the  battle, 
came  the  damsel  of  the  lake  into  the 
field,  that  put  MerHn  under  the  stone, 
and  she  came  thither  for  love  of  king 
Arthur,  for  she  knew  how  Morgan  le 
Fay  had  so  ordained  that  king  Arthur 
should  have  been  slain  that  day,  and 
therefore  she  came  to  save  his  life.  And 
so  they  went  eagerly  to  the  battle,  and 
gave  many  great  strokes.  But  alway 
king  Arthur's  sword  bit  not  like  Acco- 
lon's  sword,  but  for  the  most  part  every 
stroke  that  Accolon  gave  wounded  he 

;  sore  Arthur,  that  it  was  marvel  he 
stood;  and  alway  his  blood  fell  from 
him  fast.  When  Arthur  beheld  the 
ground  so  sore  be-bled  he  was  dis- 
mayed, and  then  he  deemed  treason, 
that  his  sword  was  changed;   for  his 

;  sword  bit  not  steel  as  it  was  wont  lo 
do,  therefore  he  dread  him  sore  to  be 

,   dead,   for   ever  him   seemed   that   the 

,  sword  in  Accolon's  hand  was  Excalibur. 
for  at  every  stroke  that  Sir  Accolon 
struck  he  drew  blood  on  Arthur.    Now 
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knight,  said  Accolon  unlo  Arthur,  keep 
thee  well  from  me  :  but  Arthur  an- 
swered not  again,  and  gave  him  such  a 
buffet  on  the  helm  that  he  made  him  to 
stoop,  nigh  falling  down  to  the  earth. 
Then  Sir  Accolon  withdrew  him  a 
little,  and  came  on  with  Excalibur  on 
high,  and  smote  Sir  Arthur  such  a 
buffet  that  he  fell  nigh  to  the  earth. 
Then  were  they  wroth  both,  and  gave 
each  other  many  sore  strokes,  but 
always  Sir  Arthur  lost  so  much  blood 
that  it  was  marvel  he  stood  on  his 
feet,  but  he  was  so  full  of  knighthood 
that  knightly  he  endured  the  pain.  And 
Sir  Accolon  lost  not  a  -deal  of  blood, 
therefore  he  waxed  passing  light,  and 
Sir  Arthur  was  passing  feeble,  and 
wend  verily  to  have  died;  but  for  all 
that  he  made  countenance  as  though  he 
might  endure,  and  held  Accolon  as 
short  as  he  might.  But  Accolon  was 
so  bold  because  of  Excalibur  that  he 
waxed  passing  hardy.  But  all  men  that 
beheld  him  said  they  never  saw  knight 
fight  so  well  as  Arthur  did,  considering 
the  blood  that  he  bled.  So  was  all  the 
people  sorry  for  him,  but  the  two 
brethren  would  not  accord ;  then  always 
they  fought  together  as  fierce  knights, 
and  Sir  Arthur  withdrew  him  a  little  for 
to  rest  him,  and  Sir  Accolon  called  him 
to  battle,  and  said.  It  is  no  time  for  me 
to  suffer  thee  to  rest.  And  therewith 
he  came  fiercely  upon  Arthur,  and  Sir 
Arthur  was  wroth  for  the  blood  that 
he  had  lost,  and  smote  Accolon  on  high 
upon  the  helm  so  mightily  tliat  he 
made  him  nigh  to  fall  to  the  earth; 
and  therewith  Arthur's  sword  brast  at 
the  cross,  and  fell  in  the  grass  among 
the  blood,  and  the  pommel  and  the  sure 
handles  he  held  in  his  hands.  When  Sir 
Arthur  saw  that,  he  was  in  great  fear 
to  die,  but  always  he  held  up  his  shield, 
and  lost  no  .ground,  nor  bated  no  cheer. 

CHAP.  X. 
How  king  Artbur*s  sword  that  be  fovght 
wUb  brake,  and  bow  be  recovered  of 
Accolon  bis  own  sword  Excalibur,  and 
overcame  bis  enemy. 

Then  Sir  Accolon  began  with  words 


of  treason,  and  said.  Knight,  thou  ait 
overcome,  and  mayest  not  endure,  ani 
also  thou  art  weaponless,  and  thou  hot 
lost  much  of  thy  blood,  and  I  am  M 
loth  to  slay  thee,  therefore  yield  thee  to 
me  as  recreant.    Nay,  said  Sir  Ardmi; 
I  may  not  so,  for  I  have  promised  to  do 
the  battle  to  the  uttermost  by  the  fidtfi 
of  my  body  while  me  lastetn  the  hk, 
and  therefore  I  had  lever  to  die  w6 
honour  than  to  live  with  shame ;  and  if 
it  were  possible  for  me  to  die  an  hnar 
dred  times  I  had  lever  to  die  so  oft  fhas 
yield  me  to  thee;  for  though  I  lade 
weapon  I  shall  lack  no  worship,  and  if 
thou  slay  me  weaponless  that  shall  be 
thy  shame.    Well,  said  Accolon,  as  for 
the  shame  I  will  not  spare :  now  keep 
thee  from  me,  for  thou  art  but  a  dead 
man.    And  therewith  Accolon  gave  him 
such  a  stroke  that  he  fell  ni^  to  the 
earth,  and  would  have  had  Arthur  to 
have  cried  him  mercy.     But  Sir  Arthor 
pressed  unto  Accolon  with  his  shidd, 
and  gave  him  with  the  pommel  in  lui 
hand  such  a  buffet  that  he  weut  threo 
strides  aback.     When  the  damsel  of  die 
lake  beheld  Arthur,  how  fiill  of  prowess 
his  body  was,  and  the  false  treason  that 
was  wrought  for  him  to  have  had  hin 
slain,  she  had  great  pity  that  so  good  flk 
knight   and    such  a  man  of  worship 
should  be  destroyed.     And  at  the  next 
stroke  Sir  Accolon  struck  him  such  a 
stroke,  that  by  the  damsel's  enchant- 
ment the  sword  Excalibur  fell  out  of 
Accolon's  hand  to  the  earth ;  and  there- 
withal Sir  Arthur  lightly  leapt  to  it,  and 
got  it  in  his  hand,  and  forthwithal  he 
knew  that  it  was  his  sword  ExcaUbur, 
and  said.  Thou  hast  been  from  me  aU 
too  long,  and  much  damage  hast  thott 
done  me.    And  therewith  he  espied  the 
scabbard  hanging  by  his  side,  and  sn^ 
denly  he  start  to  him,  and  pulled  die 
scabbard  from  him,  and  anon  threw  it 
from  him  as  far  as  he  might  throw  it 
O  knight,  said  Arthur,  this  day  hast 
thou  done  me  great  damage  with  this 
sword;   now  are  ye  come  imto  your 
death,  for  I  shall  not  warrant  you  hot 
ye  shall  as  well  be  rewarded  with  this 
sword  or  ever  we  depart,  as  thou  hast  ' 
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lewaxded  me,  for  much  pain  have  ye 

made  me  to  endure,  and  much  blood 

have  I  lost.     And  therewith  Sir  Arthur 

nished  on  him  with  all  his  might  and 

polled    him    to    the    earth,   and   then 

mshed  off  his  helm,  and  gave  him  such 

a  buffet  on  the  head  that  the  blood 

came  out  at  his  ears,  his  nose,  and  his 

month.    Now  will   I   slay   thee,   said 

Aithor.    Slay  me  ye  may  well,  said 

I    Aocolon,  and  it  please  you,  for  ye  are 

I   tiie  best  knight  that  ever  I  found,  and  I 

see  well  that  God  is  with  you :  but  for 

I  promised  to  do  this  battle  to  the  ut- 

tennost,  said  Accolon,  and  never  to  be 

recreant  while  I  lived,  therefore  shall  I 

never  yield  me  with  my  mouth,  but  God 

do  with  my  body  what  he  will.    Then 

Sir  Arthur  remembered  him,  and  thought 

he  should  have  seen  this  knight.    Now 

tdl  me,  said  Arthur,  or  I  will  slay  thee, 

of  what  country  art  thou,  and  of  what 

coort?    Sir  kmght,  said  Sir  Accolon, 

[-  I  am  of  the  court  of  king  Arthur,  and 

vj  name  is  Accolon  of  Gaul.     Then 

was  Arthur  more  dismayed  than  he  was 

Mrehand;   for  then  he  remembered 

lom  of  his  sister  Morgan  le  Fay,  and 

of  the  enchantment  of  the  ship.     O 

Sr  knight,  said  he,   I  pray  you   tell 

nc  who  gave  you  this  sword,  and  by 

viiom  ye  had  it. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Bou  Accolon  confessed  the  treason  of 
Morgan  le  Fay^  king  Arthur* s  sister, 
end  bow  she  wotdd  have  done  slay 
him, 

Tbev   Sir  Accolon   bethought  him, 

and  said.  Woe  worth  this  sword,  for  by 

it  have  I  gotten  my  death.     It  may 

well  be,  said  the  king.    Now  Sir,  said 

Sir  Accolon,  I  will  tell  you :  This  sword 

hath  been  in  my  keeping  the  most  part 

of  this  twelvemonth,  and   Morgan   le 

Fay,   king    Uriens'    wife,    sent   it   me 

yesterday  by  a  dwarf,  to  this  intent  that 

I  should  slay  king  Arthur  her  brother. 

For  ye  shall  understand  king  Arthur  is 

the  man  in  the  world  that  she  most 

haleth,  because  he  is  most  of  worship 

and  of  prowess  of  any  of  her  blood. 


Also,  she  lovetli  me  out  of  measure  as 
paramour,  and  I  her  again.  And  if  she 
might  bring  about  to  slay  Arthur  by 
her  crafts,  she  would  slay  her  husband 
king  Uriens  lightly,  and  then  had  she 
me  devised  to  be  king  in  this  land,  and 
so  to  reign,  and  she  to  be  my  queen; 
but  that  is  now  done,  said  Sir  Accolon, 
for  I  am  sure  of  my  death.  Well,  said 
king  Arthur,  I  feel  by  you  ye  would 
have  been  king  in  this  land.  It  had 
been  great  damage  for  to  have  destroyed 
your  lord,  said  Arthur.  It  is  truth,  said 
Sir  Accolon,  but  now  I  have  told  you 
truth,  wherefore  I  pray  you  tell  me  of 
whence  ye  are,  and  of  what  court  ?  O 
Accolon,  said  king  Arthur,  now  I  let 
thee  wit  that  I  am  king  Arthur  to 
whom  thou  hast  done  great  damage. 
When  Accolon  heard  that  he  cried 
aloud.  Fair  sweet  lord,  have  mercy  on 
me,  for  I  knew  you  not.  O  Sir  Acco- 
lon, said  king  Arthur,  mercy  shalt  thou 
have,  because  I  feel  by  thy  words  at 
this  time  thou  knewest  not  my  person. 
But  I  understand  well  by  thy  words 
that  thou  hast  agreed  to  the  death  of 
my  person,  and  therefore  thou  art  a 
traitor;  but  I  blame  thee  the  less,  for 
my  sister  Morgan  le  Fay  by  her  false 
crafts  made  tliee  to  agree  and  consent 
to  her  false  lusts,  but  I  shall  be  sore 
avenged  upon  her  and  I  live,  that  all 
Christendom  shall  speak  of  it.  God 
knoweth  I  have  honoured  her  and 
worshipped  her  more  than  all  my  kin, 
and  more  have  I  trusted  her  than  mine 
own  wife,  and  all  my  kin  after.  Then 
Sir  Arthur  called  the  keepers  of  the 
field,  and  said.  Sirs,  come  hither,  for  here 
are  we  two  knights  that  have  fought 
unto  a  great  damage  unto  us  both, 
and  like  each  one  of  us  to  have  slain 
other,  if  it  had  happed  so;  and  had 
any  of  us  known  other,  here  had  been 
no  battle,  nor  stroke  stricken.  Then 
all  aloud  cried  Sir  Accolon  unto  all  the 
knights  and  men  that  were  then  there 
gathered  together,  and  said  to  them  in 
this  manner :  O  lords,  this  noble  knight 
that  I  have  fought  withal,  the  whicli 
me  sore  repentetih,  is  the  most  man  of 
prowess,  of  manhood,  and  of  worship 
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in  the  world,  for  it  is  himself  king  Arthur, 
our  alther  liege  lord,  and  with  mishap 
and  with  misadventure  have  I  done 
this  battle  with  the  king  and  lord  that 
I  am  holden  withal. 


CHAP.  XIL 

How  Arthur  accorded  the  two  brethren, 
and  delivered  the  twenty  knights,  and 
how  Sir  Accolon  died. 

Then  all  the  people  fell  down  on 
their  knees,  and  cried  king  Arthur 
mercy.  Mercy  shall  ye  have,  said 
Arthur :  here  may  ye  see  what  adven- 
tures befall  oft  time  of  errant  knights, 
how  that  I  have  fought  with  a  knight 
of  mine  own  imto  my  great  damage 
and  his  both.  But  sirs,  because  I 
am  sore  hurt,  and  he  both,  and  I  had 
great  need  of  a  little  rest,  ye  shall 
understand  the  opinion  betwixt  you  two 
brethren:  As  to  thee,  Sir  Damas,  for 
whom  I  have  been  champion,  and  won 
the  field  of  this  knight,  yet  will  I  judge 
because  ye  Sir  Damas  are  called  an 
orgulous  knight,  and  full  of  villainy, 
and  not  worth  of  prowess  of  your 
deeds,  therefore  I  will  that  ye  give  unto 
your  brother  all  the  whole  manor  with 
the  appurtenance,  under  this  form,  that 
Sir  Ontzlake  hold  the  manor  of  you, 
and  yearly  to  give  you  a  palfrey  to  ride 
upon,  for  that  will  become  you  better 
to  ride  on  than  upon  a  courser.  Also  I 
charge  thee,  Sir  Damas,  upon  pain  of 
death,  that  thou  never  distress  no 
knights  errant  that  ride  on  their  adven- 
ture. And  also  that  thou  restore  these 
twenty  knights  that  thou  hast  long  kept 
prisoners  of  all  their  harness  that  they  be 
content  for,  and  if  any  of  them  come  to 
my  court  and  complain  of  thee,  by  my 
head  thou  shalt  die  therefore.  Also, 
Sir  Ontzlake,  as  to  you,  because  ye  are 
named  a  good  knight,  and  full  of 
prowess,  and  true  and  gentle  in  all  your 
deeds,  this  shall  be  your  charge :  I  will 
give  you  that  in  all  goodly  haste  ye 
come  unto  me  and  my  court,  and  ye 
shall  be  a  knight  of  mine,  and  if 
your  deeds    be   thereafter   I   shall   so 


prefer  you,  by  the  grace  of  God,  that 
ye  shall  in  short  time  be  in  ease  £or 
to  live  as  worshipfiilly  as  your  brother 
Sir  Damas. — God  thaiik  your  largeness 
of  your  goodness  and  of  your  bounty,  and 
I  shall  be  from  henceforth  at  all  times 
at  your  commandment:  for.  Sir,  said 
Sir  Ontzlake,  I  was  hurt  but  late  with 
an  adventurous  knight  through  both  vaj 
thighs,  which  grieved  me  sore,  and  dae. ' 
had    I    done    this    battle    with   yoib 
Would,  said  Arthur,  it  had  been  so, 
for  then  had  not  I  been  hurt  as  I  am. 
I  shall  tell  you  the  cause  why:  for  I 
had  not  been  hurt  as  I  am  had  not  it 
been  mine  own  sword  that  was  stolen 
from  me  by  treason;   and  this  battie 
was  ordaineid  aforehand  to  have  slaia 
me,   and   so   it   was   brought  to   the 
purpose  by  false  treason,  and  by  iabe 
enchantment.    Alas,  said  Sir  Ontzlake^ 
that  is  great  pity,  that  ever  so  noble  a 
man   as    ye   are    of  your  deeds  and 
prowess,  that  any  man  or  woman  might 
find  in  their  hearts  to  work  any  treason 
against  you.    I  shall  reward  them,  said 
Arthur,  in  short  time  by  the  grace  of 
God.    Now  tell  me,  said  Arthur,  hoir 
far  am  I  from  Camelot?    Sir,  ye  are 
two  days'  journey  therefrom.     I  would 
fain  be  at  some  place  of  worship,  sail 
Sir    Arthur,    that    I   might    rest   me. 
Sir,  said  Sir  Ontzlake,  hereby  is  a  ridi 
abbey  of   your  elders*  foundation,   of 
Nuns,   but  three  mile  hence.    So  the 
king  took  his  leave  of  all  the  people^ 
and  mounted  upon  horseback,  and  Sir 
Accolon  with  him.      And  when  thqf 
were  come  to  the  abbey,  he  let  fetch 
leeches    and   search   his   wounds   and 
Accolon's  both,  but  Sir  Accolon  died 
within   four  days,  for  he  had  bled  so 
much  blood  that  he  might  not  live,  but 
king  Arthur  was  well  recovered.    So 
when  Accolon  was  dead  he  let  send  him 
on  an  horse-bier  with  six  knights  unto 
Camelot,  and  said,   Bear  him  to  my 
sister  Morgan  le  P'ay,  and  say  that  I 
send  her  him  to  a  present,  and  tell  her 
that  I  have  my  sword  Excalibur,  and 
the  scabbard.    So  they  departed  with 
the  body. 
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&iled  not,  for  they  came  vdth  an  hun- 
dred horse.  But  when  this  lady  saw 
them  in  this  manner  so  big,  she  would 
not  suffer  Sir  Uwaine  to  go  out  to 
them  upon  no  surety  nor  for  no  fair 
language,  but  she  made  him  speak 
with  them  over  a  tower.  But  finally 
these  two  brethren  would  not  be  en- 
treated, and  answered  that  they  would 
keep  that  they  had.  Well,  said  Sir 
Uwaine,  then  vnUl  I  fight  with  one  of 
jTOU,  and  prove  that  ye  do  this  lady 
wrong.  That  will  we  not,  said  they, 
lor  and  we  do  batde  we  two  will  fight 
with  one  knight  at  once,  and  therefore 
if  ye  will  fight  so  we  will  be  ready  at 
whieit  hour  ye  will  assign.  And  if  ye 
win  us  in  battle  the  lady  shall  have  her 
lands  again.  Ye  say  well,  said  Sir 
Uwaine,  therefore  make  you  ready,  so 
that  ye  be  here  tomom  in  the  defence 
of  the  lady's  right. 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

How  Sir  Uwaine  fought  with  two  knigbtSt 
and  overcame  tbem. 

So  was  there  agreement  made  on 
both  parties,  that  no  treason  should  be 
wrought  on  neither  party.  So  then  the 
knights  departed  and  made  them  ready. 
And  that  night  Sir  Uwaine  had  great 
cheer.  And  on  the  mom  he  arose 
early  and  heard  mass,  and  brake  his 
£^t,  and  so  he  rode  unto  the  plain 
without  the  gates,  where  hoved  the  two 
brethren  abiding  him.  So  they  rode 
together  passing  sore,  that  Sir  Edward 
and  Sir  Hue  brake  their  spears  upon 
Sir  Uwaine.  And  Sir  Uwaine  smote 
Sir  Edward  that  he  fell  over  his  horse, 
and  yet  his  spear  brast  not.  And  then 
he  spurred  his  horse  and  came  upon  Sir 
Hue,  and  overthrew  him ;  but  they  soon 
recovered  and  dressed  their  shields  and 
drew  their  swords,  and  bad  Sir  Uwaine 
alight  and  do  his  battle  to  the  utter- 
most. Then  Sir  Uwaine  avoided  his 
horse  suddenly,  and  put  his  shield 
afore  him  and  drew  his  sword,  and 
so  they  dressed  together,  and  either 
gave  other  such  strokes,  and  there 
these  two  brethren  wounded  Sir  Uwaine 


passing  grievously,  that  the  lady  of 
the  Rock  wend  he  should  have  died. 
And  thus  they  fought  together  five 
hours  as  men  enraged  out  of  reason. 
And  at  the  last  Sir  Uwaine  smote  Sir 
Edward  upon  the  helm  such  a  stroke 
that  his  sword  carved  unto  his  collar- 
bone, and  then  Sir  Hue  abated  his 
courage.  But  Sir  Uwaine  pressed  fast 
to  have  slain  him.  That  saw  Sir  Hue : 
he  kneeled  down  and  yielded  him  to 
Sir  Uwaine.  And  he  of  his  gentleness 
received  his  sword,  and  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  went  into  the  castle  together. 
Then  the  lady  of  the  Rock  was  passing 
glad,  and  the  other  brother  made  great 
sorrow  for  his  brother's  death.  Then 
the  lady  was  restored  of  all  her  lands, 
and  Sir  Hue  was  commanded  to  be  at 
the  court  of  king  Arthur  at  the  next  feast 
of  Pentecost.  So  Sir  Uwaine  dwelt  with 
the  lady  nigh  half  a  year,  for  it  was 
long  or  he  might  be  whole  of  his  great 
hurts.  And  so  when  it  drew  nigh  the 
term-day  that  Sir  Gawaine,  Sir  Marhaus, 
and  Sir  Uwaine  should  meet  at  the  cross 
way,  then  every  knight  drew  him  thither 
to  hold  his  promise  that  they  had  made. 
And  Sir  Marhaus  and  Sir  Uwaine 
brought  their  damsels  with  them,  but 
Sir  Gawaine  had  lost  his  damsel,  as  it 
is  afore  rehearsed. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

How  at  the  yearns  end  all  three  knights 
with  their  three  damsels  met  at  the 
fountain. 

Right  so  at  the  twelvemonth's  end 
they  met  all  three  knights  at  the  foun- 
tain, and  their  damsels.  But  the  damsel 
that  Sir  Gawaine  had  could  say  but 
little  worship  of  him.  So  they  de- 
parted from  the  damsels  and  rode 
through  a  great  forest,  and  there  they 
met  with  a  messager  that  came  from 
king  Arthur,  that  had  sought  them 
well  nigh  a  twelvemonth  throughout 
all  England,  "Wales,  and  Scotland,  and 
charged  if  ever  he  might  find  Sir  Ga- 
waine and  Sir  Uwaine,  to  bring  them  to 
the  court  again.  And  then  were  they 
all    glad.     And    so    prayed    they    Sir 
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the  king,  let  fetch  the  best  horse  that 
may  be  found,  and  bid  Sir  Ontzlake 
arm  him  in  all  haste,  and  take  another 
good  horse  and  ride  with  me.  So  anon 
the  king  and  Ontzlake  were  well  armed, 
and  rode  after  this  lady;  and  so  they 
came  by  a  cross,  and  fomid  a  cowherd, 
and  they  asked  the  poor  man  if  there 
came  any  lady  late  riding  that  way. 
Sir,  said  this  poor  man,  right  late  came 
a  lady  riding  with  a  forty  horses,  and  to 
yonder  forest  she  rode.  Then  they 
spurred  their  horses  and  followed  fast, 
and  within  awhile  Arthur  had  a  sight 
of  Morgan  le  Fay;  then  he  chased  as 
fast  as  he  might.  When  she  espied 
him  following  her,  she  rode  a  greater 
pace  through  the  forest  till  she  came  to 
a  plain.  And  when  she  saw  she  might 
not  escape,  she  rode  unto  a  lake 
thereby,  and  said.  Whatsoever  be- 
cometh  of  me,  m.y  brother  shall  not 
have  this  scabbard.  And  then  she  let 
throw  the  scabbard  in  the  deepest  of 
the  water,  so  it  sank,  for  it  was  heavy 
of  gold  and  precious  stones.  Then  she 
rode  into  a  valley  where  many  great 
stones  were,  and  when  she  saw  that  she 
must  be  overtaken,  she  shaped  herself, 
horse  and  man,  by  enchantment,  imto  a 
great  marble  stone.  Anon  withal  came 
Sir  Arthur  and  Sir  Ontzlake,  whereas 
the  king  might  not  know  his  sister  and 
her  men,  and  one  knight  from  another. 
Ah,  said  the  king,  here  may  ye  see  the 
vengeance  of  God,  and  now  am  I  sorry 
that  this  misadventure  is  befallen.  And 
then  he  looked  for  the  scabbard,  but  it 
would  not  be  found.  So  he  returned  to 
the  abbey  there  he  came  from.  So 
when  Arthur  was  gone  she  turned  all 
into  the  likeness  as  she  and  they  were 
before,  and  said.  Sirs,  now  may  we 
go  where  we  will. 

CHAP.  XV. 

How  Morgan  le  Fay  saved  a  knigbt  that 
should  have  been  drovmedf  and  bow  king 
Arthur  returned  home  again. 

Then   said  Morgan,  Saw  ye  Arthur 
my   brother?    Yea,   said   her  knights, 


right  well,  and  that   ye  should  haie 
found  and  we  might  have  stirred  fnm 
one  stead,  for  by  his  warlike  counts 
nance  he  would  have  caused  us  to  halt 
fled.   I  believe  you,  said  Morgan.  Autm 
after   as   she  rode  she  met  a  knight 
leading  another  knight    on  his  hone 
before  him,  bound  hand  and  foot  blindt 
fold,  to  have  drowned  him  in  a  foufr 
tain.     When  she  saw  this  knight  to 
bound,  she  asked  him,  What  will  ye  4o 
with  that  knight  ?    Lady,  said  he.  I  iriU 
drown  him.  For  what  cause  ?  she  asked. 
For  I  found  him  with  my  wife,  and  slie 
shall  have  the  same  death  anon.    Tint 
were  pity,  said  Morgan  le  Fay:  now 
what  say  ye,  knight,  is  it  truth  that  he 
saith  of  you?  she  said  to  the  koMt 
that  should  be  drowned.    Nay  ^Wt 
madam,  he  saith  not  right  of  me.    Uf 
whence  be  ye  ?  said  Morgan  le  Fay,  and 
of  what  country  ?    I  am  of  the  court  of 
king  Arthur,  and  my  name  is  Manassen, 
cousin  unto  Accolon  of  Gaul.    Ye  say 
well,  said  she,  and  for  the  love  of  him 
ye  shall  be  delivered,  and  ye  shall  have 
your    adversary  in    the  same  case  ye 
be  in.    So  Manassen  was  loosed  and 
the  other   knight    bound.     And  anoa 
Manassen  imarmed  him,  and  armed  him- 
self in  his  harness,  and  so  mounted  on 
horseback,   and  the  knight  afore  him. 
and  so  threw  him  into  the  foimtain  and 
drowned  him.    And  then  he  rode  unto 
Morgan  again,   and  asked  her  if  sbe 
would  anything  unto  king  Arthur.    Tdl 
him  that  I  rescued  thee  not  for  the  love 
of  him  but  for  the  love  of  Accolon,  and 
tell  him  I  fear  him  not  while  I  can  make 
me  and  them  that  be  with  me  in  likoMB 
of  stones ;  and  let  him  wit  I  can  do  much 
more  when  I  see  my  time.     And  so  she 
departed  into  the  country  of  Gore,  and 
there  was  she  richly  received,  and  made 
her  castles  and  towns  passing  stroogi 
for  always  she  drad  much  king  Arthur. 
When  the  king  had  well  rested  him  at 
the  abbey  he  rode  unto  Camelot,  and 
found  his  queen  and  his  barons  ikjlit 
glad  of  his  coming.    And  when  they 
heard  of  his  strange  adventures  as  is 
afore  rehearsed,  they  all  had  mar\'el  of 
the  falsehood  of  Morgan  le  Fay :  many 
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wounded  either  other.  But  Sir  Ga- 
waine,  fro  it  passed  nine  of  the  clock 
waxed  ever  stronger  and  stronger,  till  it 
came  to  the  hour  of  noon,  and  thrice 
his  might  was  increased.  All  this  espied 
Sir  Marhaus,  and  had  great  wonder  now 
his  might  increased,  and  so  they  wounded 
other  passing  sore.  And  then  when  it 
was  past  noon,  and  when  it  drew  to- 
ward even-song.  Sir  Gawaine*s  strength 
feebled  and  waxed  passing  faint,  that 
unnethes  he  might  dure  any  longer, 
and  Sir  Marhaus  was  then  bigger  and 
bigger.  Sir  knight,  said  Sir  Marhaus, 
I  have  well  felt  that  ye  are  a  passing 
good  knight,  and  a  marvellous  man  of 
might  as  ever  I  felt  any,  while  it  lasteth, 
and  our  quarrels  are  not  great,  and 
therefore  it  were  pity  to  do  you  hurt, 
for  I  feel  ye  are  passing  feeble.  Ah, 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  gentle  knight,  ye  say 
the  word  that  I  should  say.  And  there- 
with they  took  off  their  helms  and  either 
kissed  other,  and  there  they  swore  to- 
gether either  to  love  other  as  brethren. 
And  Sir  Maihaus  prayed  Sir  Gawaine 
to  lodge  with  him  that  night.  And  so 
they  took  their  horses  and  rode  toward 
Sir  Marhaus's  house.  And  as  they  rode 
by  the  way.  Sir  knight,  said  Sir  Gawaine, 
I  have  marvel  that  so  valiant  a  man  as 
ye  be  love  no  ladies  nor  damsels.  Sir, 
said  Sir  Marhaus,  they  name  me  wrong- 
fully those  that  give  me  that  name,  but 
well  I  wot  it  be  the  damsels  of  the  turret 
that  so  name  me,  and  other  such  as  they 
be.  Now  shall  I  tell  you  for  what  cause 
I  hate  them.  For  they  be  sorceresses 
and  enchanters  many  of  them,  and  be  a 
knight  never  so  good  of  his  body  and 
full  of  prowess  as  man  may  be,  they 
will  make  him  a  stark  coward  to  have 
the  better  of  him,  and  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  that  I  hate  them ;  and  to 
all  good  ladies  and  gentlewomen  I  owe 
my  service  as  a  knight  ought  to  do.  As 
the  book  rehearseth  in  French,  there 
were  many  knights  that  overmatched 
Sir  Gawaine,  for  all  the  thrice-might 
that  he  had:  Sir  Launcelot  de  Lake, 
Sir  Tristram,  Sir  Bors  de  Ganis,  Sir 
Percivale,  Sir  Pelleas,  and  Sir  Marhaus, 
these  six  knights  had  the  better  of  Sir 


Gawaine.  Then  within  a  little  while 
they  came  to  Sir  Marhaus's  place, 
which  was  in  a  little  priory,  and  there 
they  alight,  and  ladies  and  damsels  un- 
armed them  and  hastily  looked  to  their 
hurts,  for  they  were  all  three  hurt.  And 
so  they  had  all  three  good  lodging  with 
Sir  Marhaus,  and  good  cheer :  for 
when  he  wist  that  they  were  king 
Arthur's  sister's  sons,  he  made  them 
all  the  cheer  that  lay  in  his  power. 
And  so  they  sojourned  there  a  seven 
nights,  and  were  well  eased  of  their 
wounds,  and  at  the  last  departed. 
Now,  said  Sir  Marhaus,  we  will  not 
part  so  lightly,  for  I  will  bring  you 
through  the  forest :  and  rode  day  by 
day  well  a  seven  days  or  they  found 
any  adventure.  At  the  last  they  came 
into  a  great  forest,  that  was  named  the 
coimtry  and  forest  of  Arroy,  and  the 
country  of  strange  adventures.  In  this 
coimtry,  said  Sir  Marhaus,  came  never 
knight  since  it  was  christened,  but  he 
found  strange  adventures.  And  so  they 
rode  and  came  into  a  deep  valley  full  of 
stones,  and  thereby  they  saw  a  fair  stream 
of  water ;  above  thereby  was  the  head 
of  the  stream,  a  fair  fountain,  and  three 
damsels  sitting  thereby.  And  then  they 
rode  to  them,  and  either  saluted  other, 
and  the  eldest  had  a  garland  of  gold 
about  her  head,  and  she  was  threescore 
winter  of  age  or  more,  and  her  hair  was 
white  under  the  garland.  The  second 
damsel  was  of  thirty  winter  of  age,  with 
a  circlet  of  gold  about  her  head.  The 
third  damsel  was  but  fifteen  year  of  age, 
and  a  garland  of  flowers  about  her  head. 
When  these  knights  had  so  beheld  them, 
they  asked  them  the  cause  why  they  sat 
at  that  fountain.  We  be  here,  said  the 
damsels,  for  this  cause,  if  we  may  see 
any  eiTant  knights,  to  teach  them  unto 
strange  adventures,  and  ye  be  three 
knights  that  seek  adventures,  and  we 
be  three  damsels,  and  therefore  each 
one  of  you  must  choose  one  of  us.  And 
when  ye  have  done  so  we  will  lead  you 
unto  three  high  ways,  and  there  each  of 
you  shall  choose  a  way,  and  his  damsel 
with  him.  And  this  day  twelvemonth 
ye  must  meet  here  again,  and  God  send 
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loveth  in  some  other  places  ladies  and 
gentlewomen,  and  to  be  loved  again,  and 
he  be  such  a  man  of  prowess  as  ye  speak 
of.  Now  what  is  his  name  ?  Sir,  said 
they,  his  name  is  Marhaus,  the  king's 
son  of  Ireland.  I  know  him  well,  said 
SirUwaine,he  is  a  passing  good  knight  as 
any  is  on  live,  for  1  saw  him  once  proved 
at  a  justs  where  many  knights  were  ga- 
thered, and  that  time  there  might  no 
man  withstand  him.  Ah !  said  Sir  Ga- 
waine,  damsels,  methinketh  ye  are  to 
blame,  for  it  is  to  suppose  he  tliat  hung 
that  shield  there  he  will  not  be  long  there- 
from, and  then  may  those  knights  match 
him  on  horseback,  and  that  is  more  your 
worship  than  thus ;  for  I  will  abide  no 
longer  to  see  a  knight's  shield  dis- 
honoured. And  therewith  Sir  Uwaine 
and  Gawaine  departed  a  little  from 
them,  and  then  were  they  ware  where 
Sir  Marhaus  came  riding  on  a  great 
horse  straight  towards  them.  And  when 
the  twelve  damsels  saw  Sir  Marhaus  they 
fled  into  the  turret  as  they  were  wild,  so 
that  some  of  them  fell  by  the  way. 
Then  the  one  of  the  knights  of  the 
tower  dressed  his  shield,  and  said  on 
high.  Sir  Marhaus,  defend  thee.  And 
so  they  ran  together  that  the  knight 
brake  his  spear  on  Marhaus,  and  Sir 
Marhaus  smote  him  so  hard  that  he 
brake  his  neck  and  the  horse's  back. 
That  saw  the  other  knight  of  the  turret, 
and  dressed  him  toward  Marhaus,  and 
they  met  so  eagerly  together  that  the 
knight  of  the  turret  was  soon  smitten 
down,  horse  and  man,  stark  dead. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

How  Sir  Marhaus  justed  with  Sir  Gawaine 
and  Sir  Uwainet  and  overthrew  them 
both. 

And  then  Sir  Marhaus  rode  unto  his 
shield,  and  saw  how  it  was  defouled, 
and  said,  Of  this  despite  I  am  a  part 
avenged,  but  for  her  love  that  gave  me 
this  white  shield  I  shall  wear  thee,  and 
hang  mine  where  thou  wast :  and  so  he 
hanged  it  about  his  neck.  Then  he 
rode  straight  unto  Sir  Gawaine  and  to  Sir 
Uwaine,  and  asked  them  what  they  did 


there.    They  answered  him  that  they 
came  from  king  Arthm''s  court  for  to  • 
see  adventures.     Well,  said  Marluuis, 
here  am  I  readv,  an  adventurous  kniglit 
that  will  fulfil  any  adventure  that  ye 
will  desire.      And    so    departed  fiom 
them  to  fetch  his  range.    Let  him  go^ 
said  Sir  Uwaine  unto  Sir  Gawaine,  for 
he  is  a  passing  good  knight  as  any  is 
living :  I  would  not  by  my  will  that  any 
of  us  were  matched  wiu  him.    Nay, 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  not  so ;  it  were  shame 
to  us  were  he  not  assayed,  were  he 
never  so  good  a  knight.    Well,  said  Sr 
Uwaine,  I  will  assay  him  afore  you,  for 
I  am  more  weaker  than  ye,  and  if  he 
smite  me  down  then  may  ye  revenge  me. 
So  these  two  knights  came  together  widi 
great  random,  that  Sir  Uwaine  smote  St 
Marhaus  that  his  spear  brast  in  pieces 
on  the  shield,  and  Sir  Marhaus  smote 
him  so  sore  that  horse  and  man  he  hue 
to  the  earth,  and  hurt  Sir  Uwaine  cm  the 
left  side.    Then  Sir  Marhaus  turned  his 
horse  and  rode  toward  Gawaine  with 
his  spear.    And  when  Sir  Gawaine  saw 
that,  he  dressed  his  shield,  and  they 
aventred  their  spears,  and  they  came 
together  with  all  the  might  of  their 
horses,  that  either  knight  smote  other 
so  hard  in  the  midst  of  their  shields,  but 
Sir  Gawaine's  spear  brake,  but  Sir  Mar- 
haus's  spear  held ;   and  therewith  Sir 
Gawaine  and  his  horse  rushed  down  to 
the  earth.     And  lightly  Sir  Crawaiiie 
rose  upon  his  feet,  and  pulled  out  his 
sword,  and  dressed  him  toward  Sir  Ma^ 
haus  on  foot.    And  Sir  Marhaus  saw 
that,  and  pulled  out  his  sword,  and  b^^ 
to  come  to  Sir  Gawaine  on  horsebacL 
Sir  knight,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  alight  od 
foot,    or    else  I  will  slay   thy  horse. 
Gramercy,  said  Sir  Marhaus,  of  your 
gentleness,  ye  teach  me  courtegr,  for  it 
is  not  for  one  knight  to  be  on  Kx>t  and 
the  other  on  horseback.    And  therewith 
Sir  Marhaus  set  his  spear  against  a  tree 
and  alighted,  and  tied  his  horse  to  a 
tree,  and  dressed  his  shield,  and  either 
came  unto  other  eagerly,   and   smote 
together  with  their  swords  that  thdr 
shields  flew  in  cantels,  and  they  bruised 
their  helms    and  their  hauberks,  and 
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wounded  either  other.      But   Sir  Ga- 
waine,  fro  it  passed  nine  of  the  clock 
waxed  ever  stronger  and  stronger,  till  it 
came  to  the  hour  of  noon,  and  thrice 
his  might  was  increased.  All  this  espied 
Sir  Marhaus,  and  had  great  wonder  how 
his  might  increased,  and  so  they  wounded 
other  passing  sore.    And  then  when  it 
was  past  noon,  and  when  it  drew  to- 
ward even-song,  Sir  Gawaine's  strength 
feebled  and  waxed  passing  faint,  that 
nnnethes  he  might  dure    any  longer, 
and  Sir  Marhaus  was  then  bigger  and 
bigger.     Sir  knight,  said  Sir  Marhaus, 
I  have  well  felt  that  ye  are  a  passing 
good  knight,  and  a  marvellous  man  of 
might  as  ever  I  felt  any,  while  it  lasteth, 
and  our  quarrels  are  not  great,    and 
therefore  it  were  pity  to  do  you  hurt, 
for  I  feel  ye  are  passing  feeble.    Ah, 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  gentle  knight,  ye  say 
the  word  that  I  should  say.    And  there- 
with they  took  off  their  helms  and  either 
Idssed  other,  and  there  they  swore  to- 
gedier  dther  to  love  other  as  brethren. 
And  Sir  Marhaus  prayed  Sir  Gawaine 
to  lodge  with  him  that  night.    And  so 
they  took  their  horses  and  rode  toward 
SirMarhaus*s  house.    And  as  they  rode 
bjrthe  way.  Sir  knight,  said  Sir  Gawaine, 
I  have  marvel  that  so  valiant  a  man  as 
jt  be  love  no  ladies  nor  damsels.    Sir, 
said  Sir  Marhaus,  they  name  me  wrong- 
fidly  those  that  give  me  that  name,  but 
wdl  I  wot  it  be  the  damsels  of  the  turret 
that  so  name  me,  and  other  such  as  they 
be.  Now  shall  I  tell  you  for  what  cause 
I  hate  them.    For  they  be  sorceresses 
and  enchanters  many  of  them,  and  be  a 
knight  never  so  good  of  his  body  and 
iiill  of  prowess  as  man  may  be,  they 
will  make  him  a  stark  coward  to  have 
the  better  of  him,  and  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  that  I  hate  them;   and  to 
all  good  ladies  and  gentlewomen  I  owe 
my  service  as  a  knight  ought  to  do.   As 
the  book  rehearseth  in  French,  there 
were  many  knights  that  overmatched 
Sir  Gawaine,  for  all  the  thrice-might 
that  he  had:  Sir  Launcelot  de  Lsdce, 
Sir  Tristram,  Sir  Bors  de  Ganis,  Sir 
Ferdvale,  Sir  Pelleas,  and  Sir  Marhaus, 
these  six  knights  had  the  better  of  Sir 


Gawaine.  Then  within  a  little  while 
they  came  to  Sir  Marhaus's  place, 
which  was  in  a  little  priory,  and  there 
they  alight,  and  ladies  and  damsels  im- 
armed  them  and  hastily  looked  to  their 
hurts,  for  they  were  all  three  hurt.  And 
so  they  had  all  three  good  lodging  with 
Sir  Marhaus,  and  good  cheer :  for 
when  he  wist  that  they  were  king 
Arthur's  sister's  sons,  he  made  them 
all  the  cheer  that  lay  in  his  power. 
And  so  they  sojourned  there  a  seven 
nights,  and  were  well  eased  of  their 
wounds,  and  at  the  last  departed. 
Now,  said  Sir  Marhaus,  we  will  not 
part  so  lightly,  for  I  will  bring  you 
through  the  forest :  and  rode  day  by 
day  well  a  seven  days  or  they  found 
any  adventure.  At  the  last  they  came 
into  a  great  forest,  that  was  named  the 
country  and  forest  of  Arroy,  and  the 
country  of  strange  adventures.  In  this 
country,  said  Sir  Marhaus,  came  never 
knight  since  it  was  christened,  but  he 
found  strange  adventures.  And  so  they 
rode  and  came  into  a  deep  valley  full  of 
stones,  and  thereby  they  saw  a  fair  stream 
of  water ;  above  thereby  was  the  head 
of  the  stream,  a  fair  fountain,  and  three 
damsels  sitting  thereby.  And  then  they 
rode  to  them,  and  either  saluted  other, 
and  the  eldest  had  a  garland  of  gold 
about  her  head,  and  she  was  threescore 
winter  of  age  or  more,  and  her  hair  was 
white  under  the  garland.  The  second 
damsel  was  of  thirty  winter  of  age,  with 
a  circlet  of  gold  about  her  head.  The 
third  damsel  was  but  fifteen  year  of  age, 
and  a  garland  of  flowers  about  her  head. 
When  these  knights  had  so  beheld  them, 
they  asked  them  the  cause  why  they  sat 
at  that  fountain.  We  be  here,  said  the 
damsels,  for  this  cause,  if  we  may  see 
any  eiTant  knights,  to  teach  them  unto 
strange  adventures,  and  ye  be  three 
knights  that  seek  adventures,  and  we 
be  three  damsels,  and  therefore  each 
one  of  you  must  choose  one  of  us.  And 
when  ye  have  done  so  we  will  lead  you 
unto  three  high  ways,  and  there  each  of 
you  shall  choose  a  way,  and  his  damsel 
with  him.  And  this  day  twelvemonth 
ye  must  meet  here  again,  and  God  send 
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you  your  lives,  and  thereto  ye  must 
plight  your  troth.  This  is  well  said, 
said  Sir  Marhaus. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

How  Sir  MarbauSt  Sir  Gawaine,  and  Sir 
Uwaine  met  three  damsels,  and  each  of 
tbem  took  one. 

Now  shall  every  each  of  us  choose  a 
damsel.  I  shall  tell  you,  said  Sir  Uwaine : 
I  am  the  youngest  and  most  weakest  of 
you  both,  therefore  I  will  have  the  eldest 
damsel,  for  she  hath  seen  much  and  can 
help  me  best  when  I  have  need,  for  I 
have  most  need  of  help  of  you  both. 
Now,  said  Sir  Marhaus,  I  will  have 
the  damsel  of  thirty  winter  age,  for  she 
fallest  best  to  me.  Well,  said  Sir  Ga- 
waine,  I  thank  you,  for  ye  have  left  me 
the  youngest  and  the  fairest,  and  she  is 
most  liefest  to  me.  Then  every  damsel 
took  her  knight  by  the  reins  of  lus  bridle, 
and  brought  them  to  the  three  ways, 
and  there  was  their  oath  made  to  meet 
at  the  fountain  that  day  twelvemonth 
and  they  were  living,  and  so  they  kissed 
and  departed,  and  every  each  knight  set 
his  lady  beliind  him.  And  Sir  Uwaine 
took  the  way  that  lay  west,  and  Sir  Mar- 
haus took  the  way  that  lay  south,  and  Sir 
Gawaine  took  the  way  that  lay  north. 

Now  will  we  begin  at  Sir  Gawaine 
that  held  that  way  till  he  came  unto  a 
fair  manor,  where  dwelled  an  old  knight 
and  a  good  householder,  and  there  Sir 
Gawaine  asked  the  knight  if  he  knew 
any  adventures  in  that  country.  I  shall 
shew  you  some  to-mom,  said  the  old 
knight,  and  that  marvellous.  So  on  the 
morn  they  rode  into  the  forest  of  adven- 
tures till  they  came  to  a  lawn,  and 
thereby  they  found  a  cross,  and  as  they 
stood  and  hoved  there  came  by  them 
the  fairest  knight  and  the  seemliest  man 
that  ever  they  saw,  making  the  greatest 
dole  that  ever  man  made.  And  then 
he  was  ware  of  Sir  Gawaine,  and  saluted 
him,  and  prayed  God  to  send  him  much 
worship.  As  to  that,  said  Sir  Gawaine, 
Gramercy!  Also,  I  pray  to  God  that 
he  send  you  honour  and  worship.  Ah, 
said  the  knight,  I  may  lay  that  aside. 


for  sorrow  and  shame  cometh  to  rs.e 
after  worship. 

CHAP.  XX. 

How  a  Itnivbt  and  a  dwarf  strove  fiir  a 

lady. 

And  therewith  he  passed  unto  the  ooe 
side  of  the  lawn.  And  on  the  other  side 
Sir  Gawaine  saw  ten  knights  that  hoved 
still,  and  made  them  r&idy  with  their 
shields  and  spears  against  that  one 
knight  that  came  by  Sir  Gawaine.  Then 
this  one  knight  aventred  a  great  spear, 
and  one  of  Uie  ten  knights  encountered 
with  him,  but  this  woSil  knight  smote 
him  so  hard  that  he  fell  over  his  horse 
tail.  So  this  same  dolorous  knight 
served  them  all,  that  at  the  least  way 
he  smote  down  horse  and  man,  and  aU 
he  did  with  one  spear.  And  so  when 
they  were  all  ten  on  foot  they  went  to 
that  one  knight,  and  he  stood  stone  still, 
and  suffered  them  to  pull  him  down  off 
his  horse,  and  bound  him  hand  and  foot, 
and  tied  him  under  the  horse  belly,  and 
so  led  him  with  them.  Oh,  said  Sir  Ga- 
waine, this  is  a  doleful  sight,  to  see  the 
yonder  knight  so  to  be  entreated,  and  it 
seemeth  by  the  knight  that  he  sufferetii 
them  to  bind  him  so,  for  he  maketh  no 
resistance.  No,  said  his  host,  that  is 
truth,  for  and  he  would  they  all  were 
too  weak  so  to  do  him.  Sir,  said  the 
damsel  unto  Sir  Gawaine,  me  seemeth  it 
were  your  worship  to  help  that  dolorous 
knight,  for  me  thinketh  he  is  one  of  the 
best  knights  that  ever  I  saw.  I  would 
do  for  him,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  but  it 
seemeth  that  he  will  have  no  help. 
Then  said  the  damsel,  me  seemeth  ye 
liave  no  lust  to  help  him.  Thus  as  they 
talked  they  saw  a  knight  on  that  other 
side  of  the  lawn,  all  armed  save  the 
head.  And  on  the  other  side  there 
came  a  dwarf  on  horseback  all  armed 
save  the  head,  with  a  great  mouth  and 
a  short  nose.  And  when  the  dwarf 
came  nigh  he  said.  Where  is  the  lady 
should  meet  us  here?  and  therewithal 
she  came  forth  out  of  the  wood.  And 
then  they  began  to  strive  for  the  lady ; 
for  the  knight  said  he  would  have  her. 
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*fld  the  dwarf  said  he  would  have  her. 
Will  we  do  well  ?  said  the  dwarf;  yonder 
is  a  knight  at  the  cross,  let  us  put  it 
both  upon  him,  and  as  he  deemeth  so 
shall  it  be.    I  will  well,  said  the  knight ; 
and  so  they  went  all  three  unto  Sir  Ga- 
waine,    and  told  him  wherefore  they 
strove.     Well  sirs,  said  he,  will  ye  put 
the  matter  into  my  hand  ?    Yea,  they 
said  both.    Now,  damsel,  said  Sir  Ga- 
waine,  ye  shall  stand  betwixt  them  both, 
and  whether  ye  list  better  to  go  to,  he 
shall  have  you.    And  when  she  was  set 
between  them  both  she  left  the  knight 
and  went  to  the  dwarf.     And  the  dwarf 
took  her  and  went  his  way   singing, 
and   the  knight  went    his    way   with 
great  mourning.    Then  came  there  two 
knights  all  armed,  and  cried  on  high. 
Sir  Gawaine,  knight   of  king  Arthur, 
make  thee  ready  in  all  haste  and  just 
with  me.     So   they  ran  together  that 
either  fell  down.    And  then  on  foot 
they  drew  their  swords  and  did  full 
actually.    In  the  meanwhile  the  other 
Iniight  went  to  the  damsel  and  asked 
her  why  she  abode  with  that  knight, 
and  if  ye  would  abide  with  me,  I  will 
be  your  faithful  knight.     And  with  you 
will  I  be,  said  the  damsel,  for  with  Sir 
Gawaine  I  may  not  find  in  mine  heart 
to  be  with  him :  for  now  here  was  one 
l^ght  discomfited  ten  knights,  and  at 
the  last  he  was  cowardly  led  away ;  and 
therefore  let  us  two  go  our  way  whilst 
they  fight.    And  Sir  Gawaine  fought 
with  tbit  other  knight  long,  but  at  the 
last  they  accorded  both.     And  then  the 
Imi^t  prayed   Sir  Gawaine  to  lodge 
with  him  that  night.    So  as  Sir  Ga- 
waine went  with  this  knight  he  asked 
him,  What  knight  is  he  in  this  country 
that  smote  down  the  ten  knights  ?    For 
when  he  had  done  so  manfully,  he  suf- 
fered them  to  bind  him  hand  and  foot, 
and  so  led  him  away.    Ah !  said  the 
knight,  that  is  the  best  knight  I  trow  in 
the  world,  and  the  most  man  of  prowess, 
and  he  hath  been  served  so  as  he  was 
even  more  than  ten  times,  and  his  name 
hight  Sir  Pelleas,  and  he  loveth  a  great 
lady  in  this  country,  and  her  name  is 
Ettard.    And  so  when  he  loved  her  there 


was  cried  in  this  country  a  great  justs 
three  days :  and  all  the  knights  of  this 
country  were  there  and  gentlewomen ; 
and  who  that  proved  him  the  best 
knight  should  have  a  passing  good 
sword  and  a  circlet  of  gold,  and  the 
circlet  the  knight  should  give  it  to  the 
fairest  lady  that  was  at  the  justs.  And 
this  knight.  Sir  Pelleas,  was  the  best 
knight  that  was  there,  and  there  were 
five  himdred  knights,  but  there  was 
never  man  that  ever  Sir  Pelleas  met 
withal,  but  he  struck  him  down,  or 
else  from  his  horse.  And  every  day 
of  three  days  he  struck  down  twenty 
knights,  therefore  they  gave  him  the 
prize.  And  forthwithal  he  went  there 
as  the  lady  Ettard  was,  and  gave  her 
the  circlet,  and  said  openly  she  was  the 
fairest  lady  that  there  was,  and  that 
would  he  prove  upon-any  knight  that 
!   would  say  nay. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

How  king  Pelleas  suffered  himself  to  be 
taken  prisoner  because  be  would  have  a 
sight  of  his  lady,  and  how  Sir  Gawaine 
promised  him  for  to  get  to  him  the  love 
of  his  lady. 

And  so  he  chose  her  for  his  sovereign 
lady,  and  never  to  love  other  but  her. 
But  she  was  so  proud  that  she  had  scorn 
of  him,  and  said  she  would  never  love 
him,  though  he  would  die  for  her. 
Wherefore  all  ladies  and  gentlewomen 
had  scorn  of  her  that  she  was  so  proud, 
for  there  were  fairer  than  she,  and  there 
was  none  that  was  there  but  and  Sir 
Pelleas  would  have  proffered  them  love, 
they  would  have  loved  him  for  his  noble 
prowess.  And  so  this  knight  promised 
the  lady  Ettard  to  follow  her  into  this 
coimtry,  and  never  to  leave  her  till  she 
loved  him.  And  thus  he  is  here  the 
most  part  nigh  her,  and  lodged  by  a 
priory,  and  every  week  she  sendeth 
knights  to  fight  with  him.  And  when 
he  hath  put  them  to  the  worse,  then  will 
he  suffer  them  wilfully  to  take  him  pri- 
soner, because  he  would  have  a  sight  of 
this  lady.  And  alway  she  doth  him 
great  despite,  for  sometimes  she  maketh 
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her  knights  to  tie  him  to  his  horse  tail, 
and  some  to  bind  him  under  the  horse 
belly.  Thus  in  the  most  shamefullest 
«irise  that  she  can  think  he  is  brought  to 
her.  And  all  she  doth  it  for  to  cause 
him  to  leave  this  country,  and  to  leave 
his  loving.  But  all  this  cannot  make 
him  to  leave,  for  and  he  would  have 
fought  on  foot  he  might  have  had  the 
better  of  the  ten  knights  as  well  on  foot 
as  on  horseback.  Alas  I  said  Sir  Ga- 
waine,  it  is  great  pity  of  him,  and  after 
this  night  I  will  seek  him  to-morrow  in 
this  forest,  to  do  him  all  the  help  that 
I  can.  So  on  the  mom  Sir  Gawaine 
took  his  leave  of  his  host  Sir  Carados, 
and  rode  into  the  forest.  And  at  the 
last  he  met  with  Sir  Pelleas  making 
great  moan  out  of  measure,  so  each  of 
them  saluted  other,  and  asked  him  why 
he  made  such  sorrow.  And  as  it  is 
above  rehearsed.  Sir  Pelleas  told  Sir 
Gawaine  :  But  alway  I  suffer  her  knights 
to  fare  so  with  me  as  ye  saw  yesterday, 
in  trust  at  the  last  to  win  her  love,  for 
she  knoweth  well  all  her  knights  should 
not  lightly  win  me  and  me  list  to  hght 
with  them  to  the  uttermost.  \Mierefore 
I  loved  her  not  so  sore  I  had  lever  die 
an  hundred  times,  and  I  might  die  so 
oft,  rather  than  I  would  suffer  that  de- 
spite ;  but  I  trust  she  will  have  pity  upon 
me  at  the  last,  for  love  causeth  many  a 
good  knight  to  suffer  to  have  his  in- 
tent, but,  alas !  I  am  imfoiiunate.  And 
therewith  he  made  so  great  dole  and 
sorrow  that  unnethe  he  might  hold  him 
on  horseback.  Now,  said  Sir  Gawaine, 
leave  your  mourning,  and  I  shall  promise 
you  by  the  faith  of  my  body,  to  do  all 
that  lieth  in  my  power  to  get  you  the 
love  of  your  lady,  and  thereto  I  will 
plight  you  my  troth.  Ah,  said  Sir  Pel- 
leas, of  what  court  are  ye?  tell  me,  I 
pray  you,  my  good  friend.  And  then 
Sir  Gawaine  said,  I  am  of  the  court  of 
king  Arthur,  and  his  sister's  son,  and 
king  Lot  of  Orkney  was  my  father,  and 
my  name  is  Sir  Gawaine.  And  then  he 
said.  My  name  is  Sir  Pelleas,  bom  in 
the  Isles,  and  of  many  isles  I  am  lord, 
and  never  have  I  loved  lady  nor  damsel 
till  now  in  an  unhappy  time ;   and  Sir 


knight,  since  ye  are  so  nigfa  cousin  unto 
king  Arthur,  and  a  king's  son,  therefoie 
betray  me  not  but  help  me,  for  I  may 
never  come  by  her  but  by  some  good 
knight,  for  sne   is  in  a  strong  castle 
here  fast  by  within  this  four  mile,  and 
over  all  this  country  she  is  lady  ot 
And  so  I  may  never  come  to  her  pre- 
sence but  as  I  suffer  her  knights  to  take 
me,  and  but  if  I  did  so  that  I  might  have 
a  sight  of  her,  I  had  been  dead  long  or 
this  time,  and  yet  fair  word  had  I  never 
of  her,  but  when  I  am  brought  tofoit 
her  she  rebuketh  me  in  the  foulest  man- 
ner.   And  then  they  take  my  horse  and 
harness,  and  put  me  out  of  the  gates, 
and  she  will  not  suffer  me  to  eat  nor 
drink,  and  always  I  offer  me  to  be  her 
prisoner,  but  that  she  will  not  suffer  me, 
for  I  would  desire  no  more  what  pains 
soever  I  had,  so  that  I  might  have  a 
sight  of  her  daily.     Well,  said  Sir  Ga- 
waine, all  this  shall  I  amend,  and  ye 
will  do  as  I  shall  devise.    I  will  have 
your  horse  and  your  armour,  and  so  will 
I  ride  to  her  castle,  and  tell  her  that  I 
have  slain  you,  and  so  shall  I  come 
within  her  to  cause  her  to  cherish  me, 
and  then  shall  I  do  my  tme  part  that  ye 
shall  not  fail  to  have  the  love  of  her. 

CHAP.  xxn. 

How  Sir  Gawaine  came  to  the  lady  Ettard, 
and  bow  Sir  Pelleas  found  tbem  deeping. 

And  therewith  Sir  Gawaine  plight  his 
troth  unto  Sir  Pelleas  to  be  true  and 
faithful  unto  him.  So  each  one  plight 
their  troth  to  other,  and  so  they  changed 
horses  and  harness,  and  Sir  Gawaine  de- 
parted and  came  to  the  castle  whereas 
stood  the  pavilions  of  this  lady  without 
the  gate.  And  as  soon  as  Ettard  had 
espied  Sir  Gawaine  she  fled  in  toward  the 
castle.  Sir  Gawaine  spake  on  high,  and 
bad  her  abide,  for  he  was  not  Sir  Pelleas : 
I  am  another  knight  that  hath  slain  Sir 
Pelleas.  Do  off  your  helm,  said  the  lady 
Ettard,  that  I  may  see  your  visage.  And 
so  when  she  saw  that  it  was  not  Sir  Pel- 
leas she  made  him  alight,  and  led  him 
unto  her  castle,  and  asked  him  faithfully 
whether  he  had  slain  Sir  Pelleas.    And 
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•Jc  said  her  yea,  and  lold  her  his  name  was 

Sir  Gawaine  of  the  court  of  kmg  Arthur, 

and  his  sister's  son.    Truly,  said  she, 

ttat  is  great  pity,  for  he  was  a  passing 

good  knight  of  his  body,  but  of  all  men 

on  live  I  hated  him  most,  for  I  could 

never  be  quit  of  him.     And  for  ye  have 

slain  him  I  shall  be  your  lady,  and  to  do 

anything  that  may  please  you.    So  she 

made  Sir  Gawaine  good  cheer.     Then 

Sir  Gawaine  said  that  he  loved  a  lady, 

and  by  no  mean  she  would  love  him. 

She  is  to  blame,  said  Ettard,  and  she 

will  not  love  you,  for  ye  that  be  so  well 

bom  a  man,  and  such  a  man  of  prowess, 

there  is  no  lady  in  the  world  too  good 

for  you.    Will  ye,  said  Sir  Gawaine, 

promise  me  to  do  all  that  ye  may,  by 

the  faith  of  your  body,  to  get  me  the 

lo?c  of  my  lady  ?    Yea,  sir,  said  she,  and 

that  I  promise  you  by  the  faith  of  my 

l»dy.    Now,   said   Sir  Gawaine,  it  is 

yourself  that  I  love  so  well,  therefore  I 

pray  you  hold  your  promise.     I  may 

not  choose,  said  the  lady  Ettard,  but  if 

1  should   be   forsworn.     And  so  she 

granted  him  to  fulfil  all  his  desire. 

So  it  was  then  in  the  month  of  May 

that  she  and  Sir  Gawaine  went  out  of  the 

<astle  and  supped  in  a  pavilion,  and  in 

another  pavilion  she  laid  her  damsels, 

and  in  the  third  pavilion  she  laid  part  of 

her  knights,  for  then  she  had  no  dread 

of  Sir  Pelleas.     And  there  Sir  Gawaine 

ahode  with  her  in  that  pavilion  two  days 

?nd  two  nights.    And  on  the  third  day 

J)  the  morning  early  Sir  Pelleas  armed 

"hn,  for  he  had  never  slept  since  Sir 

Gawaine  departed  from  him.     For  Sir 

Gawaine  had  promised  him,  by  the  faith 

of  his  body,  to  come  to  him  unto  his 

pavilion  by  that  priory  within  the  space 

of  a  day  and  a  night.     Then  vSir  Pelleas 

nioonted  upon  horseback,  and  came  to 

the  pavilions  that  stood  without  the 

castle,  and  found  in  the  first  pavilion 

three  knights  in  three  beds,  and  three 

squires  lying  at  their  feet.     Then  went 

he  to  the  second  pavilion    and   found 

four  gentlewomen  lying  in  four  beds. 

And  then  he  went  to  the  third  pavilion 

and  found  Sir  Gawaine  with  his  lady 

Ettard.  and  when  he  saw  that  his  heart 


well  nigh  burst  for  sorrow,  and  said : 
Alas  1  that  ever  a  knight  should  be  found 
so  false.  And  then  he  took  his  horse, 
and  might  not  abide  no  longer  for  pure 
sorrow.  And  when  he  had  ridden  nigh 
half  a  mile,  he  turned  again  and  thought 
to  slay  them  both:  and  when  he  saw 
them  both  sleeping  fast,  unnethe  he 
might  hold  him  on  horseback  for  sor- 
row, and  said  thus  to  himself.  Though 
this  knight  be  never  so  false  I  will  never 
slay  him  sleeping ;  for  I  will  never  de- 
stroy the  high  order  of  knighthood. 
And  therewith  he  departed  again. 
And  or  he  had  ridden  half  a  mile  he 
returned  again,  and  thought  then  to  slay 
them  both,  making  the  greatest  sorrow 
that  ever  man  made.  And  when  he 
came  to  the  pavilions  he  tied  his  horse 
to  a  tree,  and  pulled  out  his  sword 
naked  in  his  hand,  and  went  to  them 
there  as  they  lay,  and  yet  he  thought 
it  were  shame  to  slay  them  sleep- 
ing, and  laid  the  naked  sword  over- 
thwart  both  their  throats,  and  so  took 
his  horse  and  rode  his  way.  And 
when  Sir  Pelleas  came  to  his  pavi- 
lions he  told  his  knights  and  his 
squires  how  he  had  sped,  and  said  thus 
to  them : .  For  your  true  and  good  service 
ye  have  done  me  I  shall  give  you  all  my 
goods,  for  I  will  go  unto  my  bed,  and 
never  arise  until  I  am  dead.  And  when 
that  I  am  dead  I  charge  you  that  ye  take 
the  heart  out  of  my  body  and  bear  it  her 
betwixt  two  silver  dishes,  and  tell  her 
how  I  saw  her  with  the  false  knight  Sir 
Gawaine.  Right  so  Sir  Pelleas  unarmed 
himself  and  went  unto  his  bed,  making 
marvellous  dole  and  sorrow. 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  and  Ettard  awoke 
out  of  their  sleep,  and  found  the  naked 
sword  overthwart  their  throats.  Then 
she  knew  well  it  was  Sir  Pelleas' 
sword.  Alas  1  said  she  to  Sir  Gawaine, 
ye  have  betrayed  me  and  Sir  Pelleas  both, 
for  ye  told  me  ye  had  slain  him,  and  now 
I  know  well  it  is  not  so,  he  is  on  live. 
And  if  Sir  Pelleas  had  been  as  uncour- 
teous  to  you  as  ye  have  been  to  him,  yc 
had  been  a  dead  knight:  but  ye  have 
deceived  me  and  betrayed  me  falsely, 
that  all  ladies  and  damsels  may  beware 
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l)y  you  and  me.  And  therewith  Sir 
Gawaine  made  him  ready  and  went  into 
the  forest.  So  it  happed  then  that 
the  damsel  of  the  lake  Nimue  met 
with  a  knight  of  Sir  Pelleas,  that 
went  on  his  foot  in  the  forest  making 
great  dole,  and  she  asked  him  the 
cause.  And  so  the  woful  knight  told 
her  how  that  his  master  and  lord  was 
betrayed  through  a  knight  and  a  lady, 
and  how  he  will  never  arise  out  of 
his  bed  till  he  be  dead.  Bring  me  to 
him,  said  she,  anon,  and  I  will  warrant 
his  life,  he  shall  not  die  for  love,  and 
she  that  hath  caused  him  so  to  love 
she  shall  be  in  as  evil  plight  as  he  is 
or  it  be  long,  for  it  is  no  joy  of  such  a 
proud  lady  that  will  have  no  mercy  of 
such  a  valiant  knight.  Anon  that  knight 
brought  her  imto  him.  And  when  she 
saw  him  lie  in  his  bed,  she  thought  she 
saw  never  so  likely  a  knight :  and  there- 
with she  threw  an  enchantment  upon 
him,  and  he  fell  on  sleep.  And  there- 
while  she  rode  unto  the  lady  Ettard, 
and  charged  no  man  to  awake  him  till 
she  came  again.  So  within  two  hours 
she  brought  the  lady  Ettard  thither,  and 
both  ladies  found  him  on  sleep.  Lo, 
said  the  damsel  of  the  lake,  ye,  ought  to 
be  ashamed  for  to  murder  such  a  knight. 
And  therewith  she  threw  such  an  en- 
chantment upon  her  that  she  loved  him 
sore,  that  well  nigh  she  was  out  of  her 
mind.  Alas  1  said  the  lady  Ettard,  how 
is  it  befallen  unto  me  that  I  love  now 
him  that  I  have  most  hated  of  any  men 
alive.  That  is  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God,  said  the  damsel.  And  then 
anon  Sir  Pelleas  awaked,  and  looked 
upon  Ettard.  And  when  he  saw  her 
he  knew  her,  and  then  he  hated  her 
more  than  any  woman  alive,  and  said : 
Away  traitress,  come  never  in  my  sight. 
And  when  she  heard  him  say  so,  she 
wept  and  made  great  sorrow  out  of 
measure. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

How  Sir  Pelleas  loved  no  more  Ettard  by 
means  of  the  damsel  of  the  lake,  whom 
be  loved  ever  after. 

Sir  knight  Pelleas,  said  the  damsel  of 


I  the  lake,  take  your  horse  and  come  forth 
I  with  me  out  of  this  country,  and  ye  shall 
'  love  a  lady  that  shall  love  you.  I  wiU 
I  well,  said  Sir  Pelleas,  for  this  lady  Ettaid 
<  hath  done  me  great  despite  and  shame. 
I  And  there  he  told  her  the  beginnii^ 
:  and  ending,  and  how  he  had  purpose! 
I  never  to  have  arisen  till  that  he  had  been 

dead, — and  now  I  hate  her  as  much  as 
'  ever  I  loved  her.    Thank  me,  said  the 

damsel  of  the  lake.  Anon  Sir  Pdleas 
I  armed  him,  and  took  his  horse,  and 
j  commanded  his  men  to  bring  after  his 
;  pavilions  and  his  stuff  where  the  damsd 
I   of  the  lake  would  assign.    So  the  lady 

Ettard  died  for  sorrow,  and  the  damsel 

■  of  the  lake  rejoiced  Sir  Pelleas,  and 
loved  together  during  their  life  days, 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

How  Sir  Marbaus  rode  witb  tbe  damsel, 
and  bow  be  came  to  tbe  duke  of  tbe  SouA 
Marcbes. 

Now  turn  we  unto  Sir  Marhaus  that 
;  rode  with  the  damsel  of  thirty  winter 
of  age  southward.  And  so  they  came 
into  a  deep  forest,  and  by  fortune  they 
were  nighted,  and  rode  long  in  a  deep 
way,  and  at  the  last  they  came  into  a 
courtelage,  and  there  they  asked  harbour. 
But  the  man  of  the  courtelage  would  not 
lodge  them  for  no  treaty  that  they 
could  treat.  But  thus  much  the  good 
man  said :  And  ye  will  take  the  adven- 
ture of  your  lodging,  I  shall  bring  you 
there  ye  shall  be  lodged.  What  adven- 
tur&  is  that  that  I  shall  have  for  my 
;   lodging?  said  Sir  Marhaus.    Ye  shall 

■  wit  when  ye  come  there,  said  the  good 
man.      Sir,  what   adventure  so  it  be 

I  bring  me  thither,  I  pray  thee,  said  Sir 
Marhaus,  for  I  am  weary,  my  damsel 
and  my  horse.    So  the  good  man  went 

I   and  opened  the  gate,   and  within  an 

I   hour  he  brought  him  unto  a  fair  castle. 

'  And  then  the  poor  man  called  the  por- 
ter, and  anon  he  was  let  into  the  castle, 

I  and  so  told  the  lord  how  he  brought 
him  a  knight  errant  and  a  damsel  that 
would  be  lodged  with  him.  Let  hhn 
in,  said  the  lord,  it  may  happen  he  shall 

i   repent  that  they  took  their  lodging  here. 
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So  Sir  Marhaus  was  let  in  with  torch 
light,  and  there  was  a  goodly  sight  of 
young  men  that  welcomed  him.  And 
I  then  his  horse  was  led  into  the  stable,  and 
he  and  the  damsel  were  brought  into 
the  hall,  and  there  stood  a  mighty  duke, 
and  many  goodly  men  about  him.  Then 
this  lord  asked  him  what  he  hight,  and 
.  from  whence  he  came,  and  with  whom 
he  dwelt.  Sir,  said  he,  I  am  a  knight 
of  king  Arthur's,  and  knight  of  the 
Table  Round,  and  my  name  is  Sir  Mar- 
haus, and  bom  I  am  in  Ireland.  And 
then  said  the  duke  to  him.  That  me 
sore  repenteth :  the  cause  is  this :  for  I 
love  not  thy  lord,  nor  none  of  thy  fel- 
lows of  the  Table  Round,  and  therefore 
case  thyself  this  night  as  well  as  thou 
mayest,  for  as  to-mom  I  and  my  six 
sons  shall  match  with  you.  Is  there 
no  remedy  but  that  I  must  have  ado 
with  you  and  your  six  sons  at  once? 
said  Sir  Marhaus.  No,  said  the  duke, 
for  this  cause  I  made  mine  avow,  for  Sir 
Gawaine  slew  my  seven  sons  in  a  re- 
counter,  therefore  I  made  mine  avow 
that  there  should  never  knight  of  king 
Arthur's  court  lodge  with  me,  or  come 
there  as  I  might  have  ado  with  him,  but 
that  I  would  have  a  revenging  of  my 
sons'  death;  "What  is  your  name  ?  said 
Sir  Marhaus ;  I  require  you  tell  me,  and 
it  please  you.  Wit  ye  well  that  I  am 
the  duke  of  South  Marches.  Ah,  said 
Sir  Marhaus,  I  have  heard  say  that 
ye  have  been  a  long  time  a  great  foe 
unto  my  lord  Arthur  and  to  his  knights. 
That  shall  ye  feel  to-mom,  said  the 
duke.  Shall  I  have  ado  with  you  ?  said 
Sir  Marhaus.  Yea,  said  the  duke,  thereof 
shalt  thou  not  choose,  and  therefore  take 
you  to  your  chamber,  and  ye  shall  have 
all  that  to  you  belongeth.  So  Sir  Mar- 
haus departed,  and  was  led  to  a  chamber, 
and  his  damsel  was  led  unto  her  cham- 
ber. And  on  the  mom  the  duke  sent 
unto  Sir  Marhaus,  and  bad  make  him 
ready.  And  so  Sir  Marhaus  arose  and 
armed  him,  and  then  there  was  a  mass 
sung  afore  him,  and  he  brake  his  fast, 
and  so  mounted  on  horseback  in  the 
court  of  the  castle,  there  they  should 
do  the  battle.    So  there  was  the  duke 


already  on  horseback,  clean  armed,  and 
his  six  sons  by  him,  and  every  each  had 
a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  so  they  en- 
countered, where  as  the  duke  and  his 
two  sons  brake  their  spears  upon  him, 
but  Sir  Marhaus  held  up  his  spear  and 
touched  none  of  them. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

How  Sir  Marhaus  fought  with  the  duke 
and  his  six  sons,  and  made  them  to  yield 
them. 

Then  came  the  four  sons  by  couples, 
and  two  of  them  brake  their  spears,  and 
so  did  the  other  two.  And  all  this 
while  Sir  Marhaus  touched  them  not. 
Then  Sir  Marhaus  ran  to  the  duke, 
and  smote  him  with  his  spear  that 
horse  and  man  fell  to  the  earth.  And 
so  he  served  his  sons.  And  then  Sir 
Marhaus  alight  down,  and  bad  the 
duke  yield  him  or  else  he  would  slay 
him.  And  then  some  of  his  sons  re- 
covered, and  would  have  set  upon  Sir 
Marhaus.  Then  Sir  Marhaus  said  to 
the  duke,  Cease  thy  sons,  or  else  I  will 
do  the  uttermost  to  you  all.  When  the 
duke  saw  he  might  not  escape  the  death, 
he  cried  to  his  sons,  and  charged  them  to 
yield  them  to  Sir  Marhaus.  And  they 
kneeled  all  down  and  put  the  pommels 
of  their  swords  to  the  knight,  and  so  he 
received  them.  And  then  they  holp  up 
their  father,  and  so  by  their  common 
assent  promised  unto  Sir  Marhaus  never 
to  be  foes  unto  king  Arthur,  and  there- 
upon at  Whitsuntide  after,  to  come 
he  and  his  sons,  and  put  them  in  the 
king's  grace.  Then  Sir  Marhaus  de- 
parted, and  within  two  days  his  damsel 
brought  him  where  as  was  a  great  tour- 
nament that  the  lady  de  Vawse  had  cried. 
And  who  that  did  best  should  have  a 
rich  circlet  of  gold  worth  a  thousand 
besaunts.  And  there  Sir  Marhaus  did 
so  nobly  that  he  was  renowned,  and  had 
some  time  down  forty  knights,  and  so 
the  circlet  of  gold  was  rewarded  him. 
Then  he  departed  from  thence  with 
great  worship.  And  so  within  seven 
nights  the  damsel  brought  him  to  an 
earl's  place,  his  name  was  the  earl  Fergus, 
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that  after  was  Sir  Tristiam's  knight. 
And  this  earl  was  but  a  young  man,  and 
late  come  into  his  lands,  and  there  was 
a  giant  fast  by  him  that  hight  Taulurd, 
and  he  had  another  brother  in  Corn- 
wall that  hight  Taulas,  that  Sir  Tris- 
tram slew  when  he  was  out  of  his  mind. 
So  this  earl  made  his  complaint  unto  Sir 
Marhaus,  that  there  was  a  giant  by  him 
that  destroyed  all  his  lands,  and  how  he 
durst  nowhere  ride  nor  go  for  him. 
Sir,  said  the  knight,  whether  useth  he 
to  fight  on  horseback  or  on  foot  ?  Nay, 
said  the  earl,  there  may  no  horse  bear 
him.  Well,  said  Sir  Marhaus,  then  will 
I  fight  with  him  on  foot.  So  on  the 
mom  Sir  Marhaus  prayed  the  earl  that 
one  of  his  men  might  bring  him  whereas 
the  giant  was,  and  so  he  was,  for  he 
saw  him  sit  under  a  tree  of  holly,  and 
many  clubs  of  iron  and  gisarms  about 
him.  So  this  knight  dressed  him  to 
the  giant,  putting  his  shield  afore  him, 
and  the  giant  took  an  iron  club  in  his 
hand,  and  at  the  first  stroke  he  clave  Sir 
Marhaus's  shield  in  two  pieces.  And 
there  he  was  in  great  peril,  for  the  giant 
was  a  wily  fighter,  but  at  the  last  Sir 
Marhaus  smote  off  his  right  arm  above 
the  elbow.  Then  the  giant  fled,  and 
the  knight  after  him,  and  so  he  drove 
him  into  a  water,  but  the  giant  was  so 
high  that  he  might  not  wade  after  him. 
And  then  Sir  Marhaus  made  the  earl 
Fergus's  man  to  fetch  him  stones,  and 
with  those  stones  the  knight  gave  the 
giant  many  sore  knocks,  till  at  the  last 
he  made  him  fall  down  into  the  water, 
and  so  was  he  there  dead.  Then  Sir  Mar- 
haus went  unto  the  giant's  castle,  and 
there  he  delivered  twenty-four  ladies  and 
twelve  knights  out  of  the  giant's  prison, 
and  there  he  had  great  riches  without 
number,  so  that  the  days  of  his  life  he 
was  never  poor  man.  Then  he  returned 
to  the  earl  Fergus,  the  which  thanked 
him  greatly  and  would  have  given  him 
half  his  lands,  but  he  would  none  take. 
vSo  Sir  Marhaus  dwelled  with  the  earl 
nigh  half  a  year,  for  he  was  sore  bruised 
with  the  giant,  and  at  the  last  he  took 
his  leave.  And  as  he  lode  by  the  way, 
he  met  with  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Uwaine, 


and  so  by  adventure  he  met  with  four 
knights  of  king  Arthur's  court,  the  first 
was  Sir  Sagramore  le  Desirous,  Six 
Osanna,  Sir  Dodinas  le  Savage,  and  Sir 
Felot  of  Listinoise ;  and  there  Sir  Mar- 
haus with  one  spear  smote  down  these 
four  knights,  and  hurt  them  sore.  So 
he  departed  to  meet  at  his  day  afore  set 

CHAP.  xxvn. 

How  Sir  Uwaine  rode  with  the  damsd  pf 
threescore  years  of  age,  and  bow  be  got 
the  prize  at  tourneying. 

Now  turn  we  unto  Sir  Uwaine,  that 
I  rode  westward  with  his  damsel  of  three- 
score winter  of  age,  and  she  brought 
him  there  as  was  a  tournament  nigh  the 
march  of  Wales.  And  at  that  tourna- 
ment Sir  Uwaine  smote  down  thirty 
knights,  therefore  was  given  him  the 
prize,  and  that  was  a  gerfalcon  and 
a  white  steed  trapped  with  cloth  of 
gold.  So  then  Sir  Uwaine  did  many 
strange  adventures  by  the  means  of 
the  old  damsel,  and  so  she  brought 
him  unto  a  lady  that  was  called  the 
lady  of  the  Rock,  the  which  was 
much  courteous.  So  there  were  in 
the  country  two  knights  that  were 
brethren,  and  they  were  called  two 
perilous  knights,  the  one  hight  Sir 
\  Edward  of  the  Red  Castle,  and  the 
other  hight  Sir  Hue  of  the  Red  Castle. 
And  these  two  brethren  had  disherited 
the  lady  of  the  Rock  of  a  barony  of 
lands  by  their  extortion.  And  as  this 
knight  was  lodged  with  this  lady,  she 
made  her  complaint  to  him  of  these  two 
knights.  Madam,  said  Sir  Uwaine,  they 
are  to  blame,  for  they  do  against  the 
high  order  of  knighthood  and  the  oath 
that  they  made ;  and  if  it  like  you  I  will 
speak  with  them,  because  I  am  a  knight 
of  king  Arthur's,  and  I  will  entreat 
:  them  with  fairness;  and  if  they  will 
not,  I  shall  do  battle  with  them,  and  in 
the  defence  of  your  right.  Gramercy! 
said  the  lady,  and  there  as  I  may  not 
acquit  you,  God  shall.  So  on  the  mom 
the  two  knights  were  sent  for,  that  they 
should  come  hither  to  speak  with  the 
lady  of  the  Rock.    And  wit  ye  well  they 
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feuled  not,  for  they  came  with  an  hun- 
dred horse.    But  when  this  lady  saw 
them  in  this  manner  so  big,  she  would 
xiot   sufifer  Sir  Uwaine   to  go  out  to 
them  upon  no  surety  nor  for  no  fair 
language,    but   she   made   him  speak 
"with  them  over  a  tower.    But  finally 
these  two  brethren  would  not  be  en- 
treated, and  answered  that  they  would 
keep  that   they  had.    Well,  said  Sir 
Uwaine,  then  will  I  fight  with  one  of 
you,  and  prove  that  ye  do  this  lady 
wrcmg.     That  will  we  not,  said  they, 
for  and  we  do  battle  we  two  will  fight 
with  one  knight  at  once,  and  therefore 
if  ye  will  fight  so  we  will  be  ready  at 
mhaX  hour  ye  will  assign.     And  if  ye 
win  us  in  battle  the  lady  shall  have  her 
knds   again.    Ye   say   well,   said   Sir 
Uwaine,  therefore  maJce  you  ready,  so 
tiiat  ye  be  here  tomom  in  the  dedfence 
of  Uie  lady's  right. 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

How  Sir  Uwaine  /ought  with  two  knigbtSt 
and  overcame  tbem. 

So  was   there  agreement  made  on 
both  parties,  that  no  treason  should  be 
.   wrought  on  neither  party.    So  then  the 
knights  departed  and  made  them  ready. 
And  that  night  Sir  Uwaine  had  great 
cheer.    And   on   the   mom  he   arose 
eaily  and  heard  mass,  and  brake  his 
&st,  and  so  he  rode  unto  the  plain 
without  the  gates,  where  hoved  the  two 
brethren  abiding  him.    So  they  rode 
together  passing  sore,  that  Sir  Edward 
•w  Sir  Hue  brake  their  spears  upon 
Sir  Uwaine.    And  Sir  Uwaine  smote 
Sir  Edward  that  he  fell  over  his  horse, 
•nd  yet  his  spear  brast  not.     And  then 
he  spurred  his  horse  and  came  upon  Sir 
Hue,  and  overthrew  him ;  but  they  soon 
Roovered  and  dressed  their  shields  and 
drew  their  swords,  and  bad  Sir  Uwaine 
aUg^t  and  do  his  battle  to  the  utter- 
most   Then  Sir  Uwaine  avoided  his 
horse  suddenly,    and    put    his    shield 
•ibre  him  and  drew  his  sword,  and 
*>  they  dressed  together,   and   either 
gt»e   other   such    strokes,    and   there 
tJ»csc  two  brethren  wounded  Sir  Uwaine 


passing  grievously,  that  the  lady  of 
the  Rock  wend  he  should  have  died. 
And  thus  they  fought  together  five 
hours  as  men  enraged  out  of  reason. 
And  at  the  last  Sir  Uwaine  smote  Sir 
Edward  upon  the  helm  such  a  stroke 
that  his  sword  carved  unto  his  collar- 
bone, and  then  Sir  Hue  abated  his 
courage.  But  Sir  Uwaine  pressed  fast 
to  have  slain  him.  That  saw  Sir  Hue : 
he  kneeled  down  and  yielded  him  to 
Sir  Uwaine.  And  he  of  his  gentleness 
received  his  sword,  and  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  went  into  the  castle  together. 
Then  the  lady  of  the  Rock  was  passing 
glad,  and  the  other  brother  made  great 
sorrow  for  his  brother's  death.  Then 
the  lady  was  restored  of  all  her  lands, 
and  Sir  Hue  was  commanded  to  be  at 
the  court  of  king  Arthur  at  the  next  feast 
of  Pentecost.  So  Sir  Uwaine  dwelt  with 
the  lady  nigh  half  a  year,  for  it  was 
long  or  he  might  be  whole  of  his  great 
hurts.  And  so  when  it  drew  nigh  the 
term-day  that  Sir  Gawaine,  Sir  Marhaus, 
and  Sir  Uwaine  should  meet  at  the  cross 
way,  then  every  knight  drew  him  thither 
to  hold  his  promise  that  they  had  made. 
And  Sir  Marhaus.  and  Sir  Uwaine 
brought  their  damsels  with  them,  but 
Sir  Gawaine  had  lost  his  damsel,  as  it 
is  afore  rehearsed. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

How  at  the  year*s  end  all  three  knigbts 
witb  tbeir  three  damsels  met  at  tbe 
fountain. 

Right  so  at  the  twelvemonth's  end 
they  met  all  three  knights  at  the  foun- 
tain, and  their  damsels.  But  the  damsel 
that  Sir  Gawaine  had  could  say  but 
little  worship  of  him.  So  they  de- 
parted from  the  damsels  and  rode 
through  a  great  forest,  and  there  they 
met  with  a  messager  that  came  from 
king  Arthur,  that  had  sought  them 
well  nigh  a  twelvemonth  throughout 
all  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and 
charged  if  ever  he  might  find  Sir  Ga- 
waine and  Sir  Uwaine,  to  bring  them  to 
the  court  again.  And  then  were  they 
all    glad.    And    so    prayed    they    Sir 
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Marhaus  to  ride  with  them  to  the 
king's  court.  And  so  within  twelve 
days  they  came  to  Camelot;  and  the 
king  was  passing  glad  of  their  coming, 
and  so  was  all  the  court.  Then  the 
king  made  them  to  swear  upon  a  book 
to  tell  him  all  their  adventures  that  had 
befallen  them  that  twelvemonth,  and  so 
they  did.  And  there  was  Sir  Marhaus 
well 'known;  for  there  were  knights 
that  he  had  matched  aforetime,  and  he 
was  named  one  of  the  best  knights 
living.  Against  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
came  the  damsel  of  the  lake,  and 
brought  with  her  Sir  Pelleas.  And  at 
that  high  feast  there  was  great  justing 
of  knights,  and  of  all  the  knights  that 
were  at  that  justs  Sir  Pelleas  had  the 
prize,  and  Sir  Marhaus  was  named  the 
next;  but  Sir  Pelleas  was  so  strong 
that  there  might  but  few  knights  sit 
him  a  buffet  with  a  spear.  And  at  that 
next  feast  Sir  Pelleas  and  Sir  Marhaus 
were  made  knights  of  the  Table  Round, 
for  there  were  two  sieges  void,  for  two 


knights  were  slain  that  twelvem4 
and  great  joy  had  king  Arthur  < 
Pelleas  and  of  Sir  Marhaus.  But  P 
loved  never  after  Sir  Gawaine,  bat 
spared  him  for  the  love  of  king  Ai 
But  ofttimes  at  justs  and  toumai 
Sir  Pelleas  quit  Sir  Gawaine,  for 
rehearseth  in  the  book  of  French 
Sir  Tristram  many  days  after  f< 
with  Sir  Marhaus  in  an  island, 
there  they  did  a  great  battle,  but  i 
last  Sir  Tristram  slew  him.  S( 
Tristram  was  wounded  that  hard 
might  recover,  and  lay  at  a  mu 
half  a  year.  And  Sir  Pelleas  v 
worshipful  knight,  and  was  one  o 
four  that  achieved  the  Sangreal. 
the  damsel  of  the  lake  made  b^ 
means  that  never  he  had  ado  wit: 
Launcelot  de  Lake,  for  where 
Launcelot  was  at  any  justs  or 
tournament  she  would  not  suffer 
to  be  there  that  day,  but  if  it  we 
the  side  of  Sir  Launcelot. 


1Ex(Ucit  Uitx  quartu^*    intifit  liter  quintust. 
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CHAP.  I. 

How  twelve  aged  ambassadors  of  Rome 
came  to  king  Arthur  to  demand  truage 
for  Britain. 

When  king  Arthur  had  after  long 
war  rested,  and  held  a  royal  feast  and 
Table  Round  with  his  allies  of  kings, 
princes,  and  noble  knights  all  of  the 
Round  Table,  there  came  into  his  hall, 
he  sitting  in  his  throne  royal,  twelve 
ancient  men,  bearing  each  of  them  a 
branch  of  olive  in  token  that  they  came 
as  ambassadors  and  messagers  from 
the  emperor  Lucius,  which  was  called 
at  that  time  Dictator  or  Procuror  of 
the  Riblic  Weal  of  Rome.  Which 
said  messagers,  after  their  entering  and 


coming  into  the  presence  of  king 
thur,  did  to  him  their  obdsano 
making  to  him  reverence,  and  sai 
him  in  this  wise :  The  high  and  mi 
emperor  Lucius  sendeth  to  the  kii 
Britain  greeting,  commanding  the 
acknowledge  him  for  thy  lord,  an 
send  him  the  truage  due  of  this  r 
imto  the  empire,  which  thy  father 
other  tofore  thy  predecessors  have 
as  is  of  record,  and  thou  as  rebel 
knowing  him  as  thy  sovereign,  with] 
est  and  retainest  contrary  to  the  sta 
and  decrees  made  by  the  noble 
worthy  Julius  Cesar,  conqueror  of 
realm,  and  first  emperor  of  R 
And  if  thou  refuse  his  demand 
commandment,  know  thou  for  ce 
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that  he  shall  make  strong  war  against 
thee,  thy  realms  and  lands,  and  shall 
chastise  thee  and  thy  subjects,  that  it 
shall  be  ensample  perpetual  unto  all 
longs  and  princes  for  to  deny  their  truage 
imto  that  noble  empire  which  domineth 
vpon  the  universal  "^orld.    Then  when 
they  had  shewed  the  effect  of  their 
message,  the  king  commanded  them  to 
withdraw  them,  and  said  he  should  take 
advice  of  council,  and  give  to  them  an 
answer.     Then   some    of    the    young 
Imights  hearing  this  their  message  would 
have  run  on  them  to  have  slain  them, 
saying  that  it  was  a  rebuke  unto  all 
the  knights  there  being  present  to  suffer 
tiiiem  to  say  so  to  the  king.     And  anon 
the  king  conunanded  that  none  of  them 
»p<m  pain  of  death  to  missay  them,  nor 
do  them  any  harm,  and  commanded  a 
knight  to  bring  them  to  their  lodging, 
'    and  see  that  they  have  all  that  is  neces- 
sary and  requisite  for  them  with  the 
[    best  cheer,  and  that  no  dainty  be  spared, 
for  the  Romans  be   great  lords,   and 
though  their  message  please  me  not, 
nor  my  court,  yet   I  must  remember 
Diine  honour.     After  this  the  king  let 
call  all  his  lords  and  knights  of  the 
^und   Table    to    council    upon    this 
natter,  and  desired  them  to  say  their 
advice.      Then    Sir    Cador   of    Corn- 
wall spake  first,    and    said,   Sir,    this 
nwssage  liketh  me  well,  for  we  have 
piany  days  rested  us   and  have  been 
Wle,  and  now  I  hope  ye  shall  make 
sharp  war  on  the   Romans,  where   I 
^jonbt  not  we  shall  get  honour.     I  be- 
^well,  said  Arthur,  that  this  matter 
pfcaseth  thee  well,  but  these  answers 
nay  not  be  answered,  for  the  demand 
grieveth  me  sore ;  for  truly  I  will  never 
pay  no  truage  to  Rome,  wherefore  I 
pray  you  to  counsel  me.     I  have  under- 
stood that  Belmus  and  Brenius,  kings 
jfBritain,  have  had  the  empire  in  their 
hands  many  days,  and  also  Constantine 
the  son  of  queen  Heleine,  which  is  an 
•pen  evidence  that  we  owe  no  tribute 
to  Rome,  but  of  right  we  that  be  de- 
scended of  them  have  right  to  claim  the 
title  of  the  empire. 


CHAP.  II. 

How  the  kings  and  lords  promised  to 
king  Arthur  aid  and  help  against  the 
Romans. 

Then  answered  king  Anguish  of  Scot- 
land, Sir,  ye  ought  of  right  to  be  above 
all  other  kings,  for  unto  you  is  none  like 
nor  pareil  in  all  Christendom,  of  knight- 
hood ne  of  dignity,  and  I  counsel  you 
never  to  obey  the  Romans,  for  when  they 
reigned  on  us  they  distressed  our  elders, 
and  put  this  land  to  great  extortions  and 
tallages,  wherefore  I  make  here  mine 
avow  to  avenge  me  on  them;  and  for 
to  strengthen  your  quarrel  I  shall  fur- 
nish twenty  thousand  good  men  of  war, 
and  wage  them  on  my  costs,  which  shall 
await  on  you  with  myself,  when  it 
shall  please  you.  And  the  king  of 
Little  Britain  granted  him  to  the  same 
thirty  thousand ;  wherefore  king  Arthur 
thanked  them.  And  then  every  man 
agreed  to  make  war,  and  to  aid  after 
their  power ;  that  is  to  wit,  the  lord  of 
West  Wales  promised  to  bring  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  Sir  Uwaine,  Sir  Ider 
his  son,  with  their  cousins,  promised  to 
bring  thirty  thousand.  Then  Sir  Laun- 
celot  with  all  other  promised  in  like- 
wise every  man  a  great  multitude.  And 
when  king  Arthur  understood  their  cou- 
rages and  good  wills  he  thanked  them 
heartily,  and  after  let  call  the  ambassa- 
dors to  hear  their  answer.  And  in  pre- 
sence of  all  his  lords  and  knights  he  said 
to  them  in  this  wise :  I  will  that  ye  re- 
turn unto  your  lord  and  Procuror  of  the 
Common  Weal  for  the  Romans,  and  say 
to  him,  Of  his  demand  and  command- 
ment I  set  nothing,  and  that  I  know  of 
no  truage,  ne  tribute,  that  I  owe  to  him, 
ne  to  none  earthly  prince.  Christian 
ne  heathen ;  but  I  pretend  to  have  and 
occupy  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire, 
wherein  I  am  entitled  by  the  right  of  my 
predecessors,  sometime  kings  of  this 
land ;  and  say  to  him  that  I  am  delibe- 
rated, and  fully  concluded,  to  go  with 
mine  army  with  strength  and  power  unto 
Rome  by  the  grace  of  God  to  take  pos- 
session in  the  empire,  and  subdue  them 
that  be  rebel.  Wherefore  I  command 
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him,  and  all  them  of  Rome,  that  incon- 
tinent they  make  to  me  their  homage, 
and  to  adcnowledge  me  for  their  em- 
peror and  governor,  upon  pain  that  shall 
ensue.  And  then  he  commanded  his 
treasurer  to  give  them  great  and  large 
gifts,  and  to  pay  all  their  expenses,  ami 
assigned  Sir  Cador  to  convey  them  out 
of  the  land.  And  so  they  took  their 
leave  and  departed,  and  took  their  ship- 
ping at  Sandwich,  and  passed  forth  by 
rlsmders,  Almain,  the  mountains,  and 
all  Italy,  until  they  came  unto  Lucius. 
And  after  the  reverence  made,  they  made 
relation  of  their  answer,  like  as  ye  tofore 
have  heard.  When  the  emperor  Lucius 
had  well  understood  their  credence,  he 
was  sore  moved  as  he  had  been  all  en- 
raged, and  said:  I  had  supposed  that 
Arthur  would  have  obeyed  to  my  com- 
mandment, and  have  served  you  himself, 
as  him  well  beseemed  or  any  other  king 
to  do.  O  sir,  said  one  of  the  sena- 
tors, let  be  such  vain  words,  for  we  let 
you  wit  that  I  and  my  fellows  were 
full  sore  afeard  to  behold  his  coun- 
tenance ;  I  fear  me  ye  have  made  a  rod 
for  yourself,  for  he  intendeth  to  be  lord 
of  this  empire,  which  sore  is  to  be 
doubted  if  he  come,  for  he  is  all  another 
man  than  ye  ween,  and  holdeth  the  most 
noble  court  of  the  world ;  all  other  kings 
ne  princes  may  not  compare  imto  his 
noble  maintenance.  On  new  year's  day 
we  saw  him  in  his  estate,  which  was  the 
royalest  that  ever  we  saw,  for  he  was 
served  at  his  table  with  nine  kings  and 
the  noblest  fellowship  of  other  princes, 
lords,  and  knights,  that  be  in  the  world, 
and  every  knight  approved  and  like  a 
lord,  and  holdeth  Table  Round :  and  in 
his  person  the  most  manly  man  that 
liveth,  and  is  like  to  conquer  all  the 
world,  for  unto  his  courage  it  is  too 
little:  wherefore  I  advise  you  to  keep 
well  your  marches  and  straits  in  the 
mountains ;  for  certainly  he  is  a  lord  to 
be  doubted.  Well,  said  Lucius,  before 
Easter  I  suppose  to  pass  the  mountains 
and  so  forth  into  France,  and  there  be- 
reave him  his  lands  with  Genoese  and 
other  mighty  warriors  of  Tuscany  and 
Lombardy.      And  I  shall  send  for  them 


all  that  be  subjects  and  allied  to  the 
empire  of  Rome  to  come  to  mine  aid. 
And  forthwith  sent  old  wise  knights 
unto  these  countries  following :  first,  to 
Ambage  and  Arrage,  to  Alisandiie,  to 
Inde,  to  Hermonie  where  as  the  river  cf 
Euphrates  runneth  into  Asia,  to  Affiike^ 
and  Europe  the  large,  to  Erteine  and 
Elamie,  to  Arabie,  £^g]npt»  and  to  Dft- 
maske,  to  Damiete  and  Cayer,  to  Capsr 
doce,  to  Tarce,  Turkey,  Pounce,  imd 
Pampoille,  to  Siurrie,  and  Galade.  And 
all  mese  were  subject  to  Rome,  and 
many  more,  as  Greece,  Cyprus,  Maoe- 
done,  Calabre,  Cateland,  Portingak^ 
with  many  thousands  of  Spaniuds. 
Thus  all  these  kings,  dukes,  and  admi- 
rals assembled  about  Rome  with  sixtea 
kings  at  once,  with  great  multitude  of 
people.  When  the  emperor  understood 
their  coming,  he  made  ready  his  Romaas 
and  all  the  people  between  him  and 
Flanders.  Also  he  had  gotten  with  him 
fifty  giants  which  had  been  bom  of 
fiends ;  and  they  were  ordained  to  guard 
liis  person,  and  to  break  the  front  of 
the  battle  of  king  Arthur. 

And  thus  he  departed  from  RomCb 
and  came  down  the  mountains  for  to 
destroy  the  lands  that  king  Arthur  had 
conquered,  and  came  to  Cologne,  and 
besieged  a  castle  thereby,  and  won  it 
soon,  and  stuffed  it  with  two  hundred 
Saracens  or  infidels,  and  after  destroyed 
many  fair  countries  which  Arthur  had 
won  of  king  Claudas.  And  thus  Lucius 
came  with  all  his  host  which  were  spread 
out  threescore  mile  in  breadth,  and  com- 
manded them  to  meet  with  him  in  Bar- 
goyne,  for  he  purposed  to  destroy  the 
realm  of  Little  Britain. 

CHAP.  III. 

How  king  Arthur  held  a  parliament  at 
York,  and  bow  be  ordained  bow  dk 
realm  should  be  governed  in  bis  alh 
sence. 

Now  leave  we  of  Lucius  the  emperor, 
and  speak  we  of  king  Arthur,  that  com- 
manded all  them  of  his  retinue  to  be 
ready  at  the  utas  of  Hilary  for  to 
hold  a  parliament  at  York.     And  at 


CHAP.  XXI. 
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and  the  dwarf  said  he  would  have  her. 
"Will  we  do  well  ?  said  the  dwarf;  yonder 
is  a  knight  at  the  cross,  let  us  put  it 
both  upon  him,  and  as  he  deemeth  so 
shall  it  be.  I  will  well,  said  the  knight ; 
and  so  they  went  all  three  unto  Sir  Ga- 
waine,  and  told  him  wherefore  they 
strove.  Well  sirs,  said  he,  will  ye  put 
the  matter  into  my  hand  ?  Yea,  they 
said  both.  Now,  damsel,  said  Sir  Ga- 
waine,  ye  shall  stand  betwixt  them  both, 
and  whether  ye  list  better  to  go  to,  he 
shall  have  you.  And  when  she  was  set 
between  them  both  she  left  the  knight 
and  went  to  the  dwarf.  And  the  dwarf 
took  her  and  went  his  way  singing, 
and  the  knight  went  his  way  with 
great  mourning.  Then  came  there  two 
knights  all  armed,  and  cried  on  high. 
Sir  Gawaine,  knight  of  king  Arthur, 
make  thee  ready  in  all  haste  and  just 
with  me.  So  they  ran  together  that 
either  fell  down.  And  then  on  foot 
they  drew  their  swords  and  did  full 
actually.  In  the  meanwhile  the  other 
knight  went  to  the  damsel  and  asked 
her  why  she  abode  with  that  knight, 
and  if  ye  would  abide  with  me,  I  will 
be  your  faithful  knight.  And  with  you 
will  I  be,  said  the  damsel,  for  with  Sir 
Gawaine  I  may  not  find  in  mine  heart 
to  be  with  him :  for  now  here  was  one 
knight  discomfited  ten  knights,  and  at 
the  last  he  was  cowardly  led  away ;  and 
therefore  let  us  two  go  our  way  whilst 
they  fight.  And  Sir  Gawaine  fought 
with  tlmt  other  knight  long,  but  at  the 
last  they  accorded  both.  And  then  the 
knight  prayed  Sir  Gawaine  to  lodge 
with  him  Uiat  night.  So  as  Sir  Ga- 
waine went  with  this  knight  he  asked 
him,  What  knight  is  he  in  this  country 
that  smote  down  the  ten  knights  ?  For 
when  he  had  done  so  manfully,  he  suf- 
fered them  to  bind  him  hand  and  foot, 
and  so  led  him  away.  Ah !  said  the 
knight,  that  is  the  best  knight  I  trow  in 
the  world,  and  the  most  man  of  prowess, 
and  he  hath  been  served  so  as  he  was 
even  more  than  ten  times,  and  his  name 
hight  Sir  Pelleas,  and  he  loveth  a  great 
lady  in  this  country,  and  her  name  is 
Ettard.    And  so  when  he  loved  her  there 


was  cried  in  this  country  a  great  justs 
three  days :  and  all  the  knights  of  this 
country  were  there  and  gentlewomen ; 
and  who  that  proved  him  the  best 
knight  should  have  a  passing  good 
sword  and  a  circlet  of  gold,  and  the 
circlet  the  knight  should  give  it  to  the 
fairest  lady  that  was  at  the  justs.  And 
this  knight.  Sir  Pelleas,  was  the  best 
knight  that  was  there,  and  there  were 
five  himdred  knights,  but  there  was 
never  man  that  ever  Sir  Pelleas  met 
withal,  but  he  struck  him  down,  or 
else  from  his  horse.  And  every  day 
of  three  days  he  struck  down  twenty 
knights,  therefore  they  gave  him  the 
prize.  And  forthwithal  he  went  there 
as  the  lady  Ettard  was,  and  gave  her 
the  circlet,  and  said  openly  she  was  the 
fairest  lady  that  there  was,  and  that 
would  he  prove  upon_any  knight  that 
would  say  nay. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

How  king  Pelleas  suffered  himself  to  be 
taken  prisoner  because  be  would  have  a 
sight  of  his  lady^  and  how  Sir  Gawaine 
promised  him  for  to  get  to  him  the  love 
of  his  lady. 

And  so  he  chose  her  for  his  sovereign 
lady,  and  never  to  love  other  but  her. 
But  she  was  so  proud  that  she  had  scorn 
of  him,  and  said  she  would  never  love 
him,  though  he  would  die  for  her. 
Wherefore  all  ladies  and  gentlewomen 
had  scorn  of  her  that  she  was  so  proud, 
for  there  were  fairer  than  she,  and  there 
was  none  that  was  there  but  and  Sir 
Pelleas  would  have  proffered  them  love, 
they  would  have  loved  him  for  his  noble 
prowess.  And  so  this  knight  promised 
the  lady  Ettard  to  follow  her  into  this 
country,  and  never  to  leave  her  till  she 
loved  him.  And  thus  he  is  here  the 
most  part  nigh  her,  and  lodged  by  a 
priory,  and  every  week  she  sendeth 
knights  to  fight  with  him.  And  when 
he  hath  put  them  to  the  worse,  then  will 
he  suffer  them  wilfully  to  take  him  pri- 
soner, because  he  would  have  a  sight  of 
this  lady.  And  alway  she  doth  him 
great  despite,  for  sometimes  she  maketh 


her  knights  to  tie  him  to  his  horse  tail, 
and  some  to  bind  him  under  the  horse 
belly.  Thus  in  the  moit  shamefnllcsl 
ivise  that  she  can  think  he  i3  brought  to 
her.  And  all  she  doth  it  for  to  cause 
him  to  leave  this  country,  and  to  lea\-e 
his  loving.  But  all  this  cannot  make 
him  to  leave,  for  and  he  would  have 
fought  on  foot  he  might  have  had  tbe 
better  of  the  ten  knights  as  well  on  foot 
as  on  horseback.  Alas  1  said  Sir  Ga- 
waine,  it  is  great  pity  of  him,  and  afl-er 
this  night  XwiU  seek  him  to-morrow  in 
tills  forest,  to  do  him  all  the  help  that 
I  can.  So  on  the  mom  Sir  Gawaiiie 
took  his  leave  of  his  host  Sir  Carados, 
and  rode  into  the  forest.  And  at  the 
last  he  met  with  Sir  Felleas  making  ^ 
great  moan  out  of  measure,  so  each  of 
them  saluted  other,  and  asked  him  why  . 
he  made  such  sorrow.  And  as  it  is  . 
above  rehearsed.  Sir  Pellcas  told  Sir  I 
Gawaine  :  But  alway  I  suffer  her  knights  i 
to  fere  30  with  me  as  ye  saw  yesterday, 
in  trust  at  the  last  to  win  her  love,  for  i 
slie  knoweth  well  alL  her  knights  should 
not  lightly  win  me  and  me  list  to  fight  ', 
\vith  them  to  the  ntterraost.  Wherefore 
1  toved  her  not  so  sore  1  had  lever  die 
an  hundred  times,  and  I  might  die  so 
oft,  rather  than  I  would  suQer  that  de- 
spite i  hut  I  trust  she  will  have  pity  upon 
me  at  the  last,  for  love  causetli  many  a 
good  knight  to  suffer  to  have  his  in- 
tent, but,  alas  t  1  am  unfortunate.  And 
therewith  he  made  so  great  dole  acd 
sorrow  that  unnethe  he  might  hold  him 
on  horseback.  Now,  said  Sir  Gawaitie, 
leave  your  mourning,  and  1  shall  promise 
you  1^  the  faith  of  ray  body,  to  do  all 
that  lieth  in  my  power  to  get  you  tlSe 
love  of  your  lady,  and  thereto  I  will 
plight  you  my  troth.  Ah.  said  Sir  Pel- 
leas,  of  what  court  are  ye  ?  tell  me,  I 
pray  you,  my  good  friend.  And  then 
.Sir  Gawaine  said.  I  am  of  the  court  of 
kiog  Arthur,  and  his  sister's  son.  and 
king  Lot  of  Orkney  was  my  father,  and 
my  name  is  Sir  Gawaine.  And  then  he  ! 
said.  My  name  is  Sir  Pelleas.  horn  in 
the  Isles,  and  of  many  isles  I  am  lord.  ' 
and  nerar  have  I  loved  lady  nor  damsel 
till  now  in  an  unhappy  time ;  and  Sir  1 


knight,  since  ye  are  so  nigh  cousin 
king  Arthur,  and  a  king's  son.  therefare 
betray  me  not  but  help  me.  for  I  may 
never  come  by  her  but  by  some  good 
knight,  for  she  is  in  a  strong  cas'' 
here  Cast  by  within  this  four  mile, » 
over  all  this  country  she  is  lady  at 
And  so  I  may  never  come  to  her  pre- 
sence but  as  1  suffer  her  knights  to  H ' 
me.  and  but  if  I  did  so  that  I  might  hj 
a  sight  of  her,  I  had  been  dead  long  h 
this  time,  and  yet  fair  word  had  I  never 
of  her,  but  when  I  am  brought  tolbre 
her  she  rebuketh  me  in  the  foulest  ma 
ner.  And  then  ihey  take  my  horse  31 
harness,  and  put  me  out  of  the  gates, 
and  she  will  not  suffer  me  to  eat 
drink,  and  always  I  offer  me  to  be 
prisoner,  but  that  she  will  not  sutler  me, 
for  I  woold  desire  no  more  what  pi 
soever  I  had,  so  that  I  mi^t  hav 
sight  of  her  daily.  Well,  said  Sic  Ga- 
waine, all  this  shall  I  amend,  and  jc 
will  do  as  I  shall  devise.     I  uriU  have 

{our  horse  and  your  armour,  and  so 
ride  to  her  castle,  and  tell  her  ihal  I 
have  slain  you,  and  so  shall  I  con 
within  her  to  cause  her  to  cheri^  m 
and  then  shall  I  do  my  true  part  that  ye 
shall  not  fail  to  have  the  love  of  her. 

CHAP.  XXII. 
How  Sir  Gawaini  came  la  ihe  lady  Ellari, 
and  bote  Sir  Peilias  found  Ibem  ilafmg. 


faithful  unto  hira.  So  each  one  plight 
their  troth  to  other,  and  so  ihey  changtd 
horses  and  harness,  and  Sir  Gawaineoe- 
parted  and  came  to  the  castle  wbenu 
stood  the  pavilions  of  this  hidy  witboot 
the  gate.  And  as  soon  as  Eitnid  hid 
espied  Sir  Gawaine  she  fled  in  toward  the 
castle.  Sir  Gawaine  spake  on  high,  and 
bad  her  abide,  for  he  ivas  not  Sir  Pelleai; 
I  am  another  knight  that  hath  slain  Sit 
Pelleas.  Do  ofF  your  helm,  said  the  lady 
Ettard,  that  1  may  see  your  visage.  Am 
so  when  she  saw  thai  it  was  not  Sit  Pd- 
leas  she  made  him  alight,  and  led  him 
unto  her  castle,  and  asked  him  failhftlllr 
whether  he  had  slain  Sir  Pelleas.    Am 
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d  her  yea,  and  told  her  his  name  was 
Lwaine  of  the  court  of  king  Arthur, 
lis  sister's  son.  Truly,  said  she, 
s  great  pity,  for  he  was  a  passing 
knight  of  his  body,  but  of  all  men 
'e  I  hated  him  most,  for  I  could 
be  quit  of  him.  And  for  ye  have 
lim  I  shall  be  your  lady,  and  to  do 
ing  that  may  please  you.  So  she 
Sir  Gawaine  good  cheer.  Then 
awaine  said  that  he  loved  a  lady, 
)y  no  mean  she  would  love  him. 
s  to  blame,  said  Ettard,  and  she 
ot  love  you,  for  ye  that  be  so  well 
a  man,  and  such  a  man  of  prowess, 
is  no  lady  in  the  world  too  good 
ou.  Will  ye,  said  Sir  Gawaine, 
se  me  to  do  all  that  ye  may,  by 
lith  of  your  body,  to  get  me  the 
►f  my  lady  ?  Yea,  sir,  said  she,  and 
[  promise  you  by  the  faith  of  my 
Now,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  it  is 
slf  that  I  love  so  well,  therefore  I 
you  hold  your  promise.  I  may 
loose,  said  the  lady  Ettard,  but  if 
)uld  be  forsworn.  And  so  she 
2d  him  to  fulfil  all  his  desire, 
it  was  then  in  the  month  of  May 
he  and  Sir  Gawaine  went  out  of  the 
and  supped  in  a  pavilion,  and  in 
er  pavilion  she  laid  her  damsels, 
I  the  third  pavilion  she  laid  part  of 
ttights,  for  then  she  had  no  dread 
■  Pelleas.  And  there  Sir  Gawaine 
:  with  her  in  that  pavilion  two  days 
«ro  nights.  And  on  the  third  day 
;  morning  early  Sir  Pelleas  armed 
for  he  had  never  slept  since  Sir 
ine  departed  from  him.  For  Sir 
ine  had  promised  him,  by  the  faith 
i  body,  to  come  to  him  unto  his 
on  by  that  priory  within  the  space 
ay  and  a  night.  Then  Sir  Pelleas 
ted  upon  horseback,  and  came  to 
•avilions  that  stood  without  the 
,  and  found  in  the  first  pavilion 
knights  in  three  beds,  and  three 
!S  lying  at  their  feet.  Then  went 
the  second  pavilion  and  found 
gentlewomen  lying  in  four  beds, 
hen  he  went  to  the  third  pavilion 
Dund  Sir  Gawaine  with  his  lady 
I.  and  when  he  saw  that  his  heart 


well  nigh  burst  for  sorrow,  and  said : 
Alas  1  that  ever  a  knight  should  be  found 
so  false.     And  then  he  took  his  horse, 

;  and  might  not  abide  no  longer  for  pure 
sorrow.  And  when  he  had  ridden  nigh 
half  a  mile,  he  turned  again  and  thought 
to  slay  them  both:  and  when  he  saw 
them  both  sleeping  fast,  unnethe  he 
might  hold  him  on  horseback  for  sor- 
row, and  said  thus  to  himself.  Though 
this  knight  be  never  so  false  I  will  never 
slay  him  sleeping ;  for  I  will  never  de- 
stroy the  high  order  of  knighthood. 
And  therewith  he  departed  again. 
And  or  he  had  ridden  half  a  mile  he 
returned  again,  and  thought  then  to  slay 
them  both,  making  the  greatest  sorrow 
that  ever  man  made.  And  when  he 
came  to  the  pavilions  he  tied  his  horse 
to  a  tree,  and  pulled  out  his  sword 
naked  in  his  hand,  and  went  to  them 
there  as  they  lay,  and  yet  he  thought 
it  were  shame  to  slay  them  sleep- 
ing, and  laid  the  naked  sword  over- 
thwart  both  their  throats,  and  so  took 
his  horse  and  rode  his  way.  And 
when  Sir  Pelleas  came  to  his  pavi- 
lions he  told  his  knights  and  his 
squires  how  he  had  sped,  and  said  thus 
to  them :  .For  your  tnie  and  good  service 
ye  have  done  me  I  shall  give  you  all  my 
goods,  for  I  will  go  unto  my  bed,  and 
never  arise  until  I  am  dead.  And  when 
that  I  am  dead  I  charge  you  that  ye  take 
the  heart  out  of  my  body  and  bear  it  her 
betwixt  two  silver  dishes,  and  tell  her 
how  I  saw  her  with  the  false  knight  Sir 
Gawaine.  Right  so  Sir  Pelleas  unarmed 
himself  and  went  unto  his  bed,  making 
marvellous  dole  and  sorrow. 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  and  Ettard  awoke 
out  of  their  sleep,  and  found  the  naked 
sword  overthwart  their  throats.  Then 
she  knew  well  it  was  Sir  Pelleas' 
sword.  Alas !  said  she  to  Sir  Gawaine, 
ye  have  betrayed  me  and  Sir  Pelleas  botli, 

i  for  ye  told  me  ye  had  slain  him,  and  now 
I  know  well  it  is  not  so,  he  is  on  live. 
And  if  Sir  Pelleas  had  been  as  uncour- 

;  teous  to  you  as  ye  have  been  to  him,  ye 
had  been  a  dead  knight:  but  ye  have 

I   deceived  me  and  betrayed  me  falsely, 

,   that  all  ladies  and  damsels  may  beware 


I 


hy  you  and  me.  And  Iherettilh  Sir 
Gawaine  made  him  ready  and 
the  forest.  So  it  happed  then  that 
the  damsel  of  the  lake  Ni 
witli  a  knight  of  Sir  Pelleas,  that 
L  his  foot  in  the  forest  making 
great  dole,  and  bhe  asked  him  the 
cause.  And  so  the  woful  knight  told 
her  how  thai  his  master  and  lord  was 
betrayed  through  a  knight  and  a  lady, 
and  how  he  will  never  arise  out  of 
liis  bed  till  he  be  dead.  Bring  me  to 
him,  said  she,  anon,  and  I  will  warrant 
his  life,  he  shall  not  die  for  love,  and 
she  that  hath  caused  him  so  to  love 
she  shall  be  in  as  evil  plight  as  he  Is 
or  it  be  long,  for  it  is  no  joy  of  such  a 
proud  lady  that  will  have  no  mercy  of 
such  a  valuint  knight.  Anon  that  knight 
brought  her  unto  him.  And  when  she 
saw  him  lie  in  his  bed,  she  thought  she 
saw  never  so  likely  a  knight :  and  there- 
with she  threw  an  enchantment  upon 
him,  and  he  fell  on  sleep.  And  there- 
while  she  rode  unto  the  lady  Ettard, 
and  charged  no  man  to  awake  him  till 
she  came  again.  So  within  two  hours 
she  brought  the  lady  Ettard  thither,  and 
both  ladies  found  him  on  sleep.  Lo, 
said  the  damsel  of  the  lake,  ye  ought  lo 
be  ashamed  for  to  murder  such  a  knigh  t. 
And  therewith  she  threw  such  an  En- 
chantment upon  her  that  she  loved  hitn 
sore,  that  well  nigh  she  was  out  of  her 
mind.  Alas  1  said  the  lady  Ettard,  how 
is  it  befallen  unto  me  that  I  love  now 
him  that  I  have  most  hated  of  any  men 
alive.  That  is  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God.  said  the  damsel.  And  then 
anon  Sir  Pelleas  awaked,  and  looked 
upon  Ettard.  And  when  he  saw  her 
he  knew  her.  and  then  he  hated  her 
more  than  any  woman  alive,  and  said  : 
Away  traitress,  come  never  in  my  sight. 
.\nd  when  she  heard  him  say  so.  she 
wept  and  made  great  sorrow   out   of 

CHAP.  XXllI. 

Haw  Sir  Ptliias  laiiid  no  more  Ellard  by 

luiaHs  of  the  damiel  of  tbt  tail,  wbora 

In  lovid  mer  afltr, 

SaLknight  Pelleas,  said  the  damsel  of 


the  lake,  take  your  horse  and  come  lurlli 
with  me  out  of  this  country,  and  ye  M 
love  a  lady  that  shall  love  you.  I  inD 
well,  said  Sir  Pelleas,  for  this  lady  EtluJ 
hath  done  me  great  despite  and  shamt 
And  there  be  told  her  the  bc^innii^ 
and  ending,  and  how  he  had  puipoad 
till  that  he  had  bca 
dead,— and  now  I  hate  Iter  as  much  u 
ever  I  loved  her.  Thank  me,  said  lh( 
damsel  of  the  lake.  Anon  Sir  PclleR 
armed  him,  and  took  his  horse,  ttd 
commanded  his  men  to  bring  after  Vs 
pavilions  and  his  stuff  where  the  damsd 
of  the  lake  would  assign.  So  the  It^ 
Ettard  died  for  sorrow,  and  the  daimcl 
of  the  lake  rejoiced  .Sic  Pelleas.  Bad 
loved  together  during  their  life  days. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 
Haw  Sir  Marbaus  rode  vjili  the  ioMtl, 

aiidbou/be  camito  Ibe  duJre  qflbtSati 

Marches. 

Now  tnm  we  unto  Sir  Marbaus  tluU 
rode  with  Ihc  damsel  of  thirty  winiet 
of  Hge  southward.  And  so  they  came 
into  a  deep  forest,  and  by  fortune  Ik; 
were  nighted,  and  rode  long  in  a  deep 
way,  and  at  the  last  they  came  into  t 
courtelage,  and  there  they  asked  harbour. 
But  the  manof  thecourtelage  wouldnBl 
lodge  them  for  no  treaty  that  ih^ 
could  treat.  But  thus  much  the  sooil 
man  said :  And  ye  will  take  the  fldW 
turc  of  your  lodging,  1  shall  bring  JM. 
there  ye  shall  be  lodged.  What  sd*n- 
ture-  is  that  that  I  shall  have  for  WJ 
lodging?  said  Sir  Marhaus.  Ye  lUI 
wit  when  ye  come  there,  said  Ihe  gMd 
man.  Sir,  wliat  adventure  so  H  Ib 
bring  me  thither,  I  pray  thee,  said  Sb 
Marhaus,  for  I  am  weary,  my  duuA 
and  my  horse.  So  the  good  man  vaU 
and  opened  the  gate,  and  within  t> 
hour  he  brought  him  unto  a  fair  eulle 
And  then  the  poor  nuin  called  the  pot- 
ter, and  anon  he  was  let  into  the  culki 
and  so  told  the  lord  how  he  brooel'l 
him  a  knight  errant  and  a  damsel  Uil 
would  be  lodged  with  him.  Let  bin 
in.  said  the  lord,  it  may  happen  hel^BlI 
repent  that  they  took  their  lode^  i 
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THE  ADVENTURE  OF  SIR  MARHAUS. 
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So  Sir  Marhaus  was  let  in  with  torch 
light,  and  there  was  a  goodly  sight  of 
young  men  that  welcomed  him.  And 
then  his  horse  was  led  into  the  stable,  and 
he  and  the  damsel  were  brought  into 
the  hall,  and  there  stood  a  mighty  duke, 
and  many  goodly  men  about  him.  Then 
this  lord  asked  him  what  he  hight,  and 
»  from  whence  he  came,  and  with  whom 
he  dwelt.  Sir,  said  he,  I  am  a  knight 
of  king  Arthur's,  and  knight  of  the 
Table  Round,  and  my  name  is  Sir  Mar- 
haus, and  bom  I  am  in  Ireland.  And 
then  said  the  duke  to  him.  That  me 
sore  repenteth :  the  cause  is  this :  for  I 
love  not  thy  lord,  nor  none  of  thy  fel- 
lows of  the  Table  Round,  and  therefore 
ease  thyself  this  night  as  well  as  thou 
mayest,  for  as  to-mom  I  and  my  six 
sons  shall  match  with  you.  Is  there 
no  remedy  but  that  I  must  have  ado 
with  you  and  your  six  sons  at  once? 
said  Sir  Marhaus.  No,  said  the  duke, 
for  this  cause  I  made  mine  avow,  for  Sir 
Gawaine  slew  my  seven  sons  in  a  re- 
cotmter,  therefore  I  made  mine  avow 
that  there  should  never  knight  of  king 
Arthur's  court  lodge  with  me,  or  come 
there  as  I  might  have  ado  with  him,  but 
that  I  would  have  a  revenging  of  my 
sons'  death;  What  is  your  name  ?  said 
Sir  Marhaus ;  I  require  you  tell  me,  and 
it  please  you.  Wit  ye  well  that  I  am 
the  duke  of  South  Marches.  Ah,  said 
Sir  Marhaus,  I  have  heard  say  that 
ye  have  been  a  long  time  a  great  foe 
imto  my  lord  Arthur  and  to  his  knights. 
That  shall  ye  feel  to-mom,  said  the 
duke.  Shall  I  have  ado  with  you  ?  said 
Sir  Marhaus.  Yea,  said  the  duke,  thereof 
shalt  thou  not  choose,  and  therefore  take 
you  to  your  chamber,  and  ye  shall  have 
all  that  to  you  belongeth.  So  Sir  Mar- 
haus departed,  and  was  led  to  a  chamber, 
and  his  damsel  was  led  unto  her  cham- 
ber. And  on  the  mom  the  duke  sent 
unto  Sir  Marhaus,  and  bad  make  him 
ready.  And  so  Sir  Marhaus  arose  and 
armed  him,  and  then  there  was  a  mass 
sung  afore  him,  and  he  brake  his  fast, 
and  so  mounted  on  horseback  in  the 
court  of  the  castle,  there  they  should 
do  the  battle.    So  there  was  the  duke 


already  on  horseback,  clean  armed,  and 
his  six  sons  by  him,  and  every  each  had 
a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  so  they  en- 
countered, where  as  the  duke  and  his 
two  sons  brake  their  spears  upon  him, 
but  Sir  Marhaus  held  up  his  spear  and 
touched  none  of  them. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

How  Sir  Marhaus  fought  with  the  duke, 
and  his  six  sonSf  and  made  them  to  yield 
them. 

Then  came  the  four  sons  by  couples, 
and  two  of  them  brake  their  spears,  and 
so  did  the  other  two.  And  all  this 
while  Sir  Marhaus  touched  them  not. 
Then  Sir  Marhaus  ran  to  the  duke, 
and  smote  him  with  his  spear  that 
horse  and  man  fell  to  the  earth.  And 
so  he  served  his  sons.  And  then  Sir 
Marhaus  alight  down,  and  bad  the 
duke  yield  him  or  else  he  would  slay 
him.  And  then  some  of  his  sons  re- 
covered, and  would  have  set  upon  Sir 
Marhaus.  Then  Sir  Marhaus  said  to 
the  duke.  Cease  thy  sons,  or  else  I  will 
do  the  uttermost  to  you  all.  When  the 
duke  saw  he  might  not  escape  the  death, 
he  cried  to  his  sons,  and  charged  them  to 
yield  them  to  Sir  Marhaus.  And  they 
kneeled  all  down  and  put  the  pommels 
of  their  swords  to  the  knight,  and  so  he 
received  them.  And  then  they  holp  up 
their  father,  and  so  by  their  common 
assent  promised  unto  Sir  Marhaus  never 
to  be  foes  unto  king  Arthur,  and  there- 
upon at  Whitsuntide  after,  to  come 
he  and  his  sons,  and  put  them  in  the 
king's  grace.  Then  Sir  Marhaus  de- 
parted, and  within  two  days  his  damsel 
brought  him  where  as  was  a  great  tour- 
nament that  the  lady  de  Vawse  had  cried. 
And  who  that  did  best  should  have  a 
rich  circlet  of  gold  worth  a  thousand 
besaunts.  And  there  Sir  Marhaus  did 
so  nobly  that  he  was  renowned,  and  had 
some  time  down  forty  knights,  and  so 
the  circlet  of  gold  was  rewarded  him. 
Then  he  departed  from  thence  with 
great  worship.  And  so  within  seven 
nights  the  damsel  brought  him  to  an 
earl's  place,  his  name  was  the  earl  Fergus, 
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Ihiil  aftet  was  Sir  Trisliam's  knight. 
And  this  earl  was  but  a  young  man,  and 
late  come  inlo  his  lands,  and  there  was 
a  giant  fast  by  liim  that  hight  Taulurd, 
and  he  had  another  brother  in  Corn- 
wall that  higlH  Taulas,  that  S\r  Tris- 
tram slew  when  he  was  out  of  his  mind. 
So  this  carl  made  his  compkinl  unto  Sir 
Marhaus,  Ihal  there  was  a  giant  by  him 
that  destroyed  all  hia  lands,  and  how  he 
durst  nowhere  ride  nor  go  for  him. 
Sir,  said  the  knight,  whether  useth  he 
lo  tJEht  on  horscSickoronfool?  Nay, 
E^d  the  earl,  there  may  no  horse  bear 
Mm.  Well,  said  Sir  Marhaus,  then  will 
I  fight  with  him  on  foot.  So  on  the 
morn  Sir  Marhaus  prayed  the  earl  lha.t 
one  of  his  men  might  bring  bim  whereas 
the  giant  was,  arid  so  he  was,  for  he 
saw  him  sit  under  a  tree  of  holly,  and 
many  clubs  of  iron  and  gisaims  about 
him.  So  this  knight  dressed  him  tn 
the  giant,  putting  his  shield  afore  him, 
and  the  giant  took  an  iron  club  in  his 
hand,  and  at  the  first  stroke  he  clave  Si  r 
Marhaus's  shield  in  twu  pieces.  And 
there  he  was  in  great  peril,  for  the  giant 
was  a  wily  fighter,  but  at  the  last  Sir 
Marhaus  smote  off  his  right  arm  above 
the  elbow.  Then  the  giant  fled,  and 
the  knight  after  him,  and  so  he  drove 
him  into  a  water,  but  the  giant  was  sa 
high  that  he  might  not  wade  after  him , 
And  then  Sir  Marhaus  made  the  earl 
Fergus's  man  to  fetch  him  stones,  and 
with  those  stones  the  knight  gave  the 

S'ant  many  sore  knocks,  till  at  the  last 
:  made  him  fall  down  into  the  ivater, 
and  so  was  he  there  dead.  ThenSirMar- 
haus  went  unto  the  giant's  castle,  and 
there  he  delivered  twenty-four  ladies  and 
twelve  knights  out  of  (he  giant's  prison , 
and  there  he  had  great  nches  withuut 
number,  so  that  the  days  of  his  life  he 
was  never  poor  man.  'Then  he  returned 
lo  the  eart  Kei^s,  the  which  thanked 
him  greatly  and  would  have  given  him 
half  his  Unds,  but  he  would  none  take. 
>So  Sir  Marhaus  dwelled  with  the  earl 
nigh  haltaycar,  forhewas  sore  bruised 
with  the  giant,  and  at  the  last  he  look 
his  leave.     And  as  he  lodc  "  " "'" 


and  so  by  adventure  be  met  with  tout 
knights  of  king  Arthur's  court,  the  lira 
was  Sir  Sagrumore  le  Desiroui,  Sii 
Osanna.  Sir  Dodinos  le  Savage,  and  Sit 
Felot  of  Listinoise  i  and  there  Sir  Ma^ 
haus  with  one  spear  smote  down  Ihtsc 
four  knights,  and  hurt  them  sore.  S 
he  departed  to  meet  at  his  day  afore  x 

CHAP.  xxvn. 

How  Sir  Uviaiiie  rode  with  ibe  damsil  of 
tbreetcore  years  of  age,  and  hoa  bt  gu 
Ibe  prize  a!  toumeyirig. 
Now  turn  we  unto  Sir  Uwaine.  Ihot 
rode  westward  with  his  damsel  of  three, 
score  winter  of  age,  and  she  brouglil 
liim  there  as  was  a  tournament  nigli  tlie 
march  of  Wales.  And  at  that  laum- 
ment  Sir  Uwaine  smote  down  thir^ 
knights,  therefore  was  given  him  tlic 
priie,  and  that  was  a  gerfalcon  a 
a  white  steed  trapped  with  cloth  of 
gold.  So  then  Sir  Uwaine  did  n 
strange  adventnres  by  the  mean 
the  old  damsel,  and  so  she  brou£)H 
him  unto  a  lady  that  was  called  the 
lady  of  the  Rock,  the  which  wu 
much  courteous.  So  there  were 
the  country  two  knights  that  w 
brethren,  and  they  were  called  t 
pertlous  knights,  the  one  hight  Sir 
Edwai-d  of  the  Red  CasUe.  and  Uk 
other  hight  Sir  Hue  of  the  Ked  Castle. 
And  these  two  brethren  had  disherited 
the  lady  of  the  Kock  of  a  barony  <i 
lands  by  their  extortion.  And  as  Ihil 
knight  was  lodged  with  this  lady,  At 
made  her  complaint  to  him  of  these  hr> 
knights.  Madam,  said  Sir  Uwaine.  tbqr 
are  to  blame,  for  they  do  against  lltt 
high  order  of  knighthood  and  the  oUt 
that  they  made:  and  if  it  likeyuulir" 
speak  with  them,  because  I  am  a  In^ 
of  king  Arthur's,  and  I  will  cntia 
them  with  fairness;  and  if  they  «l 
not,  t  shall  do  battle  with  Ihem,  and  ■■ 
the  defence  of  your  right.  Gramenyl 
said  the  lady,  and  there  as  ' 
acquit  you,  God  shall.  So  oi 
the  two  knights  were  sent  for,  that  Ihej 
should  come  hither  lo  speak  with  Uw 
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.  not,  for  they  came  with  an  hun- 

horse.    But  when  this  lady  saw 

in  this  manner  so  big,  she  would 

mffer   Sir  Uwaine   to  go  out  to 

upon  no  surety  nor  for  no  fair 
age,  but  she  made  him  speak 
them  over  a  tower.     But  finally 

two  brethren  would  not  be  en- 
d,  and  answered  that  they  would 
that  they  had.  Well,  said  Sir 
ne,  then  will  I  fight  with  one  of 
and  prove  that  ye  do  this  lady 
J.  That  will  we  not,  said  they, 
id  we  do  battle  we  two  will  fight 
one  knight  at  once,  and  therefore 
will  fight  so  we  will  be  ready  at 
hour  ye  will  assign.  And  if  ye 
s  in  battle  the  lady  shall  have  her 

again.  Ye  say  well,  said  Sir 
ae,  therefore  make  you  ready,  so 
re  be  here  tomom  in  the  defence 
:  lady's  right. 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Sir  Uwaine  fought  with  two  knights^ 
and  overcame  tbem. 

was  there  agreement  made  on 
parties,  that  no  treason  should  be 
jht  on  neither  party.  So  then  the 
ts  departed  and  made  them  ready. 
that  night  Sir  Uwaine  had  great 
And  on  the  morn  he  arose 
and  heard  mass,  and  brake  his 
and  so  he  rode  unto  the  plain 
ut  the  gates,  where  hoved  the  two 
•en  abiding  him.  So  they  rode 
ler  passing  sore,  that  Sir  Edward 
>ir  Hue  brake  their  spears  upon 
waine.  And  Sir  Uwaine  smote 
Iward  that  he  fell  over  his  horse, 
et  his  spear  brast  not.  And  then 
irred  his  horse  and  came  upon  Sir 
and  overthrew  him ;  but  they  soon 
;red  and  dressed  their  shields  and 
their  swords,  and  bad  Sir  Uwaine 

and  do  his  battle  to  the  utter- 
Then  Sir   Uwaine  avoided  his 

suddenly,    and    put    his    shield 

him  and  drew  his  sword,  and 
ey   dressed   together,   and   either 

other  such  strokes,  and  there 
two  brethren  wounded  Sir  Uwaine 


passing  grievously,  that  the  lady  of 
the  Rock  wend  he  should  have  died. 
And  thus  they  fought  together  five 
hours  as  men  enraged  out  of  reason. 
And  at  the  last  Sir  Uwaine  smote  Sir 
Edward  upon  the  helm  such  a  stroke 
that  his  sword  carved  unto  his  collar- 
bone, and  then  Sir  Hue  abated  his 
courage.  But  Sir  Uwaine  pressed  fast 
to  have  slain  him.  That  saw  Sir  Hue : 
he  kneeled  down  and  yielded  him  to 
Sir  Uwaine.  And  he  of  his  gentleness 
received  his  sword,  and  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  went  into  the  castle  together. 
Then  the  lady  of  the  Rock  was  passing 
glad,  and  the  other  brother  made  great 
sorrow  for  his  brother's  death.  Then 
the  lady  was  restored  of  all  her  lands, 
and  Sir  Hue  was  commanded  to  be  at 
the  court  of  king  Arthur  at  the  next  feast 
of  Pentecost.  So  Sir  Uwaine  dwelt  with 
the  lady  nigh  half  a  year,  for  it  was 
long  or  he  might  be  whole  of  his  great 
hurts.  And  so  when  it  drew  nigh  the 
term-day  that  Sir  Gawaine,  Sir  Marhaus, 
and  Sir  Uwaine  should  meet  at  the  cross 
way,  then  every  knight  drew  him  thither 
to  hold  his  promise  that  they  had  made. 
And  Sir  Marhaus.  and  Sir  Uwaine 
brought  their  damsels  with  them,  but 
Sir  Gawaine  had  lost  his  damsel,  as  it 
is  afore  rehearsed. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

How  at  the  year*s  end  all  three  knights 
with  their  three  damsels  met  at  the 
fountain. 

Right  so  at  the  twelvemonth's  end 
they  met  all  three  knights  at  the  foun- 
tain, and  their  damsels.  But  the  damsel 
that  Sir  Gawaine  had  could  say  but 
little  worship  of  him.  So  they  de- 
parted from  the  damsels  and  rode 
through  a  great  forest,  and  there  they 
met  with  a  messager  that  came  from 
king  Arthur,  that  had  sought  them 
well  nigh  a  twelvemonth  throughout 
all  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and 
charged  if  ever  he  might  find  Sir  Ga- 
waine and  Sir  Uwaine,  to  bring  them  to 
the  court  again.  And  then  were  they 
all    glad.     And    so    prayed    they    Sir 
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Mirhaus  to  riJe  with  them  to  the 
king's  court.  And  so  within  twelve 
days  they  came  to  Catnelut:  and  the 
king  was  passing  glad  of  (heir  coming, 
and  so  was  aU  the  court.  Tlien  the 
king  made  them  to  swear  upon  a  book 
to  tell  him  all  their  adventures  that  had 
befallen  Ihem  that  twelvemonth,  and  so 
they  did.  And  there  was  Sir  Marhaus 
well  known ;  for  there  were  knights 
that  he  had  matched  aforetime,  and  he 
was  named  one  of  the  best  knights 
living.  Against  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
came  the  damsel  of  the  lake,  and 
brought  with  her  Sir  Pelleas.  And  at 
that  high  feast  there  was  great  justing 
of  knif^ts,  and  of  all  the  knights  that 
were  at  that  justs  Sir  Pelleas  had  the 
priie,  and  Sir  Marhaus  was  named  the 
next ;  but  Sir  Pelleas  was  so  strong 
that  there  mi^ht  but  few  knights  sit 
him  a  buffet  with  a  spear.  And  at  that 
next  feast  Sir  Pelleas  and  Sir  Marhaus 
were  made  knighls  of  the  Table  Round, 
for  there  were  two  sieges  void,  for  two 


kniglits  were  slain  that  twelvemonlli: 
and  great  joy  had  king  Arthur  of  St 
Pelleas  and  of  Sir  Marhaus.  But  Pellcn 
loved  never  after  Sir  Gawuice,  but  is  li; 
spared  him  for  the  love  of  kii^g  AtiImc 
But  ofttimes  aC  justs  and  toumanictf 
Sir  Pelleas  quit  Sir  Gawaine.  for  so 
rehearseth  in  the  book  of  French.  S 
Sir  Tristram  many  days  alter  Un^ 
with  Sir  Marhaus  in  an  island,  m 
there  they  did  a  great  battle,  but  tt  Ui 
last  Sir  Tristram  slew  him.  So  S( 
Tristram  was  wounded  that  hardljr  \» 
might  recover,  and  lay  at  o  no  ~ 
half  a  year.  And  Sir  Pelleas  v 
worshipful  knight,  and  was  one  of  lb 
four  that  achieved  the  Sangieal.  Asd 
the  damsel  of  Ihe  lake  made  by  1m 
means  that  never  he  had  ado  widi  Se 
Launcelot  de  Lake,  for  where  Sic 
Launcelot  was  at  any  justi  or  Hf 
tournament  she  would  not  suffel  In 
to  be  there  that  day.  but  if  it  veK  n 
the  side  of  Sir  Launcelot. 


lEiplicit  libfi  quattus.    fntipit  Kbci  qumluji. 


®6e    JFiftl)  a3oofe. 


CHAP.  1 


Hmi  nielve  aged  ambassadors  of  Romi 
camt  lo  king  Arlbiir  to  demand  Irvagt 

When  lung  Arthur  had  after  long 
war  rested,  ami  held  a  roya!  feast  and 
Table  Koutid  with  his  allies  of  kings, 
princes,  and  noble  knights  all  of  the 
kound  Table,  there  came  into  his  hall, 
he  sittiug  in  his  throne  royal,  twelve 
ancient  men,  bearing  each  of  them  a 
bisnch  of  olive  in  token  that  they  came 
as  ambassadors  and  messagers  from 
the  emperor  Ludus.  which  was  called 
ai  that  time  Dictatoi  or  Procuror  of 
the  Ihiblic  Weal  of  Rome.  Which 
said  messagers,  after  their  entering  ond 


coming  into  the  presence  of  king  A^ 
thur,  did  to  him  their  obosanee  ta 
making  to  him  reverence,  and  sud  D 
him  in  this  wise ;  The  high  and  i  "  ' 
emperor  Lucius  sendeth  to  the  I  _ 
Britain  greeting,  commooding  ibet  It 
acknowledge  him  for  thy  lord,  aal  H 
send  him  the  truage  due  of  this  ral 
unto  the  empire,  which  thy  father  n 
other  lofore  thy  predecessors  have  jail 
OS  is  of  record,  and  thou  as  nM  M 
knowing  him  as  thy  sovereign,  withbcM 
est  and  retoinest  contrary  lo  the  stURS 
and  decrees  made  by  the  not)lc  ui 
worthy  Julius  Cesar,  conqueror  cv 
realm,  and  first  emperor  of  I . 
And  if  thou  refuse  his  demanil  ui 
commandment,  know  Ihou   fur  i 
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he  shall  make  strong  war  against 
thy  realms  and  lands,  and  shall 
ise  thee  and  thy  subjects,  that  it 
be  ensample  perpetual  unto  all 
;  and  princes  for  to  deny  their  truage 
that  noble  empire  which  dominelh 
the  universal  l^orld.  Then  when 
had  shewed  the  effect  of  their 
age,  the  king  commanded  them  to 
Iraw  them,  and  said  he  should  take 
e  of  council,  and  give  to  them  an 
er.  Then  some  of  the  young 
Its  hearing  this  their  message  would 
run  on  them  to  have  slain  them, 
g  that  it  was  a  rebuke  unto  all 
nights  there  being  present  to  suffer 
to  say  so  to  the  king.  And  anon 
ing  commanded  that  none  of  them 
pain  of  death  to  missay  them,  nor 
lem  any  harm,  and  commanded  a 
It  to  bring  them  to  their  lodging, 
«e  that  they  have  all  that  is  neces- 
and  requisite  for  them  with  the 
sheer,  and  that  no  dainty  be  spared, 
he  Romans  be  great  lords,  and 
jh  their  message  please  me  not, 
my  court,  yet  I  must  remember 
honour.  After  this  the  king  let 
all  his  lords  and  knights  of  the 
id  Table  to  council  upon  this 
;r,  and  desired  them  to  say  their 
e.  Then  Sir  Cador  of  Corn- 
spake  first,  and  said.  Sir,  this 
ige  liketh  me  well,  for  we  have 
'  days  rested  us  and  have  been 
and  now  I  hope  ye  shall  make 
i  war  on  the  Romans,  where  I 
t  not  we  shall  get  honour.  I  be- 
well,  said  Arthur,  that  this  matter 
eth  thee  well,  but  these  answers 
not  be  answered,  for  the  demand 
eth  me  sore ;  for  truly  I  will  never 
no  truage  to  Rome,  wherefore  I 
you  to  counsel  me.  I  have  under- 
.  that  Belinus  and  Brenius,  kings 
itain,  have  had  the  empire  in  their 
;  many  days,  and  also  Constantine 
on  of  queen  Heleine,  which  is  an 
evidence  that  we  owe  no  tribute 
3me,  but  of  right  we  that  be  de- 
ed of  them  have  right  to  claim  the 
)f  the  empire. 


CHAP.  II. 

How  the  kings  and  lords  promised  to 
king  Arthur  aid  and  help  against  the 
Romans. 

Then  answered  king  Anguish  of  Scot- 
land, Sir,  ye  ought  of  right  to  be  above 
all  other  kings,  for  unto  you  is  none  like 
nor  pareil  in  all  Christendom,  of  knight- 
hood ne  of  dignity,  and  I  counsel  you 
never  to  obey  the  Romans,  for  when  they 
reigned  on  us  they  distressed  our  elders, 
and  put  this  land  to  great  extortions  and 
tallages,  wherefore  I  make  here  mine 
avow  to  avenge  me  on  them ;  and  for 
to  strengthen  your  quarrel  I  shall  fur- 
nish twenty  thousand  good  men  of  war, 
and  wage  them  on  my  costs,  which  shall 
await  on  you  with  myself,  when  it 
shall  please  you.  And  the  king  of 
Little  Britain  granted  him  to  the  same 
thirty  thousand;  wherefore  king  Arthur 
thanked  them.  And  then  every  man 
agreed  to  make  war,  and  to  aid  after 
their  power ;  that  is  to  wit,  the  lord  of 
West  Wales  promised  to  bring  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  Sir  Uwaine,  Sir  Ider 
his  son,  with  their  cousins,  promised  to 
bring  thirty  thousand.  Then  Sir  Laun- 
celot  with  all  other  promised  in  like- 
wise every  man  a  great  multitude.  And 
when  king  Arthur  understood  their  cou- 
rages and  good  wills  he  thanked  them 
heartily,  and  after  let  call  the  ambassa- 
dors to  hear  their  answer.  And  in  pre- 
sence of  all  his  lords  and  knights  he  said 
to  them  in  this  wise :  I  will  that  ye  re- 
turn unto  your  lord  and  Procuror  of  the 
Common  Weal  for  the  Romans,  and  say 
to  him,  Of  his  demand  and  command- 
ment I  set  nothing,  and  that  I  know  of 
no  truage,  ne  tribute,  that  I  owe  to  him, 
ne  to  none  earthly  prince.  Christian 
ne  heathen ;  but  I  pretend  to  have  and 
occupy  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire, 
wherein  I  am  entitled  by  the  right  of  my 
predecessors,  sometime  kings  of  this 
land ;  and  say  to  him  that  I  am  delibe- 
rated, and  fully  concluded,  to  go  with 
mine  army  with  strength  and  power  unto 
Rome  by  the  grace  of  God  to  take  pos- 
session in  the  empire,  and  subdue  them 
that  be  rebel.    Wherefore  I  command 
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bim,  and  all  them  of  Rome,  tlliit  incon- 
tinent they  make  to  rae  their  homage, 
and  to  acknowledge  me  for  their  em- 
peror and  governor,  upon  pain  that  shall 
ensue.  And  then  he  commanded  his 
treasurer  to  fiive  them  gfeat  and  large 
gifts,  and  to  pay  all  their  expenses,  niid 
assigned  Sir  Cador  to  convey  them  out 
of  the  land.  And  so  they  took  tlitir 
leave  and  departed,  and  took  theii  ship- 
ping at  Sandwich,  and  passed  forth  hy 
Flanders,  Almain,  the  mounlains,  and 
all  Italy,  until  they  came  unto  Lucius. 
And  after  the  reverence  made,  they  iiin.de 
letalion  of  their  answer,  like  as  ye  tofore 
have  heard.  When  the  emperor  Lucius 
bad  well  understood  their  credence,  he 
was  sore  moved  as  he  had  been  all  en- 
raged, and  said:  I  had  supposed  that 
Anhur  would  have  obeyed  to  my  com- 
mandment, and  have  served  you  hiniself, 
as  him  wcU  beseemed  or  any  other  king 
to  do,  O  sir,  said  one  of  the  sena- 
tors, let  be  such  vain  words,  for  we  let 
you  wit  that  I  and  my  fellows  were 
full  sore  afeaid  to  behold  his  coim- 
tenauce;  I  feuc  me  ye  have  made  a  rod 
for  yourself,  for  he  intendeth  to  be  lord 
of  this  empire,  which  sore  is  to  be 
doubted  if  he  come,  for  he  is  all  another 
man  than  ye  ween,  and  holdeth  the  most 
noble  court  of  the  world  ;  all  other  kings 
lie  princes  may  not  compare  unto  his 
noue  maintenance.  On  new  year's  day 
we  saw  him  in  his  estate,  which  was  the 
royalest  that  ever  we  saw,  for  he  was 
served  at  his  table  with  nine  kings  ajid 
the  noblest  fellowship  of  other  princes, 
lords,  and  knights,  tl^t  be  in  the  world, 
and  every  knight  approved  and  like  a 
lord,  and  holdeth  Table  Round  ;  and 


hi> 
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1  that 


iveth,  and  is  like  to  conquer  all  the 
world,  for  unto  his  courage  it  is  too 
little:  wherefore  I  advise  you  to  keep 
well  your  marches  and  straits  in  the 
mountains;  for  certainly  he  is  a  lord  to 
he  doubted.  Well,  said  Lucius,  before 
Easter  I  suppose  to  pass  the  mountains 
and  so  forth  into  France,  and  there  be- 
reave him  his  lands  with  Genoese  ajid 
other  mighty  warriors  of  Tuscany  and 
Lombardy,      And  I  ^lall  send  for  them 


all  that  be  subjects  and  allied  ti 
empire  of  Rome  to  come  to  mine  aid. 
And  forthwith  sent  old  wise  kni^b 
unto  these  countries  following :  fint,  b 
Ambage  and  Anage,  to  Alisnndtie,  lo 
hide,  to  Herraonie  where  as  the  t 
Euplirates  runneth  into  Asia,  to  Afirike. 
and  Europe  the  large,  to  Ertaine  aol 
Elamie,  to  Arabic,  Egypt,  and  t< 
maske,  to  [tamiele  and  Cayer,  to  Capt- 
doce,  to  Tarce,  Turkey.  Pounce,  ind 
Pampoille.  to  Surrie,  and  Calacie.  And. 
all  these  were  subject  lo  Rome,  aal 
many  more,  as  Greece,  Cyprus,  S 
done,  Calabre.  Cateland,  Portil^ife 
with  many  thousands  of  Spaniudt 
Thus  all  these  kings,  dukes,  and  admi- 
rals assembled  about  Rome  with  sixtOB 
kings  at  once,  with  great  multitude  of 
people.  When  the  em]>etor  underload 
their  coming,  he  made  ready  Uis  Routul 
and  all  the  people  between  him  ami 
Flanders.  Also  he  had  gotten  with  Mm 
fifty  giants  which  had  been  bom  s( 
fiends ;  and  they  were  ordained  to  gtiud 
liis  person,  and  to  break  the  front  of 

the  battle  of  king  Arthur. 

And  thus  he  departed  ftata  RefM. 
and  came  down  the  oioiuitBins  for  U 
destroy  the  lands  that  king  Artluu  li 
conquered,  and  came  to  Colo£ac,  ■ 
besieged  a  castle  thereby,  and  woa 
soon,  and  stuffed  it  with  two  hoiidn 
Saracens  or  infidels,  and  after  d«slioW 
many  fair  countries  which  Arthur  M 
won  nf  king  Claudas.     And  tbut  Luc 
came  with  all  his  host  which  were  spn 
out  threescore  mile  in  breadth,  and  CO 
manded  them  to  meet  with  him  in  B 
goyne,  for  he  purposed  to  destroy  (be 
realm  of  Little  Britain. 

CHAP.  in. 

Hov)  ting  Arlbtir  btid  a  parUam 
Yuri,  and  bovi  he  ordaiatd  ht 
rtalai   should    be  governed  in  iu  ik 


minded  all  then 

ready   at    the  utas  of  Hilary  for  * 

hold  a  parliament  at  York.     ■  -•  — 


prk.     A^ 


Chap.  v. 
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that  parliament  was  concluded  to  arrest 
all  the  navy  of  the  land,  and  to  be  ready 
within  fifteen  days  at  Sandwich;  and 
there  he  shewed  to  his  army  how  he 
purposed  to  conquer  the  empire  which 
he  ought  to  have  of  right.    And  there 
he    ordained   two    governors    of    this 
realm,  that  is  to  say.  Sir  Bawdwin  of 
Britain,  for  to  counsel  to  the  best,  and 
Sir  Constantine,  son  to  Sir  Cador  of 
Cornwall,  which   after    the    death   of 
Arthur  was  king  of  this  realm.    And 
in  the  presence  of  all  his  lords  he  re- 
agned  the  rule  of  the  realm  and  Gue- 
never  his  queen  unto  them,  wherefore 
Sir  Launcdot  was  wroth,  for  he  left 
Sir  Tristram  with  king  Mark  for  the 
love  of  Beale  Isould.    Then  the  queen 
Guenever  made  great  sorrow  for  the 
departing  of  her  lord  and  other,  and 
iwooned  in  such  vrise  that  the  ladies 
hue  her  into  her  chamber.    Thus  the 
long  with  his  great  army  departed,  leav- 
ing the  queen  and  realm  in  the  govern- 
uoe  of  Sir  Bawdwin  and  Constantine. 
And  when  he  was  on  his  horse  he  said 
with  an  high  voice.  If  I  die  in  this 
jowney,  I  will  that  Sir  Constantine  be 
mine  heir  and  king  crowned  of  this 
walm  as  next  of  my  blood.    And  after 
deputed  and  entered  into  the  sea  at 
Suxlwich  with  all  his  army,  with  a  great 
f     nnhitTide  of  ships,  galleys,  cogges,  and 
ditnnoQSi  sailing  on  me  sea. 

CHAP.  IV. 
Sm  Mng  Ardntr  being  shipped  and  lying 
M  his  cabin  bad  a  marvellous  dreamy 
<M</  0/  the  exposition  thereof. 

And  as  the  king  lay  in  his  cabin  in 

"*e  ship,  he  fell  in  a  slumbering,  and 

d'cuned   a   marvellous    dream :    him 

^ttmed  that    a   dreadful    dragon   did 

•frown  much  of  his  people,  and  he  came 

^tig  out  of  the  west,  and  his  head  was 

counelled  with  azure,  and  his  shoulders 

s^ione  as  gold,  his  belly  like  mails  of  a 

oarvellous  hue,  his  tail  full  of  tatters, 

his  feet  full  of  fine  sable,  and  his  claws 

Hke  fine  gold ;  and  an  hideous  flame  of. 

i!re  flew  out  of  his  mouth,  like  as  the 

had  and  water  had  flamed  all  of  fire. 


After  hun  seemed  there  came  out  of  the 
orient  a  grimly  boar  all  black  in  a  cloud, 
and  his  paws  as  big  as  a  post ;  he  was 
rugged  looking  roughly,  he  was  the 
foulest  beast  that  ever  man  saw,  he 
roared  and  romed  so  hideously  that  it 
were  marvel  to  hear.  Then  the  dread- 
ful dragon  advanced  him,  and  came  in 
the  wind  like  a  falcon,  giving  great 
strokes  on  the  boar,  and  the  ^ar  hit 
him  again  with  his  grisly  tusks  that  his 
breast  was  all  bloody,  and  that  the  hot 
blood  made  all  the  sea  red  of  his  blood. 
Then  the  dragon  flew  away  all  on  an 
height,  and  came  down  with  such  a 
swough,  and  smote  the  boar  on  the  ridge, 
which  was  ten  foot  large  from  the  head 
to  the  tail,  and  smote  the  boar  all  to 
powder,  both  flesh  and  bones,  that  it 
flittered  all  abroad  on  the  sea.  And 
therewith  the  king  awoke  anon  and 
was  sore  abashed  of  this  dream;  and 
sent  anon  for  a  wise  philosopher,  com- 
manding to  tell  him  the  signification  of 
his  dream.  Sir,  said  the  philosopher, 
the  dragon  that  thou  dreamedst  of  be- 
tokeneth  thine  own  person  that  sailest 
here,  and  the  colour  of  his  wings  be  thy 
realms  that  thou  hast  won,  and  his  tail 
which  is  all  to-tattered  signifieth  the 
noble  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  And 
the  boar  that  the  dragon  slew  coming 
from  the  clouds,  betokeneth  some  tyrant 
that  tormenteth  the  people,  or  else  thou 
art  like  to  fight  with  some  giant  thyself, 
being  horrible  and  abominable,  whose 
peer  ye  saw  never  in  your  days ;  where- 
fore of  this  dreadful  dream  doubt  thee 
nothing,  but  as  a  conqueror  come  forth 
thyself.  Then  after  this  soon  they  had 
sight  of  land,  and  sailed  till  they  arrived 
at  Barflete  in  Flanders,  and  when  they 
were  there  he  found  many  of  his  great 
lords  ready  as  they  had  been  com- 
manded to  await  upon  him. 

CHAP.  V. 

How  a  man  of  the  country  told  to  bim  of  a 
marvellous  giant,  and  bow  be  fought 
and  conquered  bim. 

Then  came  to  him  an  husbandman  of 
the  country,  and  told  him  how  there 
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was  in  the  country  of  Constantine,  be- 
side Britany,  a  great  tyrant  which  had 
slain,  murdered,  and  devoured  much 
people  of  the  country,  and  had  been 
sustained  seven  year  with  the  children 
of  the  commons  of  that  land,  insomuch, 
that  all  the  children  be  all  slain  and  de- 
stroyed, and  now  late  he  hath  taken  the 
duchess  of  Britany  as  she  rode  with  her 
train,  and  hath  led  her  to  his  lodging 
which  is  in  a  mountain,  for  to  keep  her 
to  her  life's  end ;  and  many  people  fol- 
lowed her,  more  than  five  hundred,  but 
all  they  might  not  rescue  her,  but  they 
left  her  shrieking  and  crying  lamentably, 
wherefore  I  suppose  that  he  hath  slain 
her.  She  was  wife  unto  thy  cousin  Sir 
Howell,  whom  we  call  full  nigh  of  thy 
blood.  Now  as  thou  art  a  rightful  king 
have  pity  on  this  lady,  and  revenge  us 
all  as  thou  art  a  noble  conqueror. 
Alas !  said  king  Arthur,  this  is  a  great 
mischief,  I  had  lever  than  the  best  realm 
that  I  have  that  I  had  been  a  furlong 
way  tofore  him,  for  to  have  rescued  that 
lady.  Now  fellow,  said  king  Arthur, 
canst  thou  bring  me  there  as  this  giant 
haunteth  ?  Yea,  Sir,  said  the  good 
man,  lo  yonder  where  as  thou  seest 
those  two  great  fires,  there  thou  shalt 
find  him,  and  more  treasure  than  I  sup- 
pose is  in  all  France.  When  the  king 
had  understood  this  piteous  case  he  re- 
turned into  his  tent. 

Then  he  called  unto  him  Sir  Kay 
and  Sir  Bedivere,  and  commanded  them 
secretly  to  make  ready  horse  and  har- 
ness for  himself  and  them  twain,  for 
after  even-song  he  would  ride  on  pil- 
grimage with  them  two  only  unto  Saint 
Michael's  mount.  And  then  anon  he 
made  him  ready  and  armed  him  at  all 
points,  and  took  his  horse  and  his 
shield.  And  so  they  three  departed 
thence,  and  rode  forth  as  fast  as  ever 
they  might  till  that  they  came  unto  the 
foot  of  that  mount.  And  there  they 
alighted,  and  the  king  commanded  them 
to  tarry  there,  for  he  would  himself  go  up 
into  that  mount.  And  so  he  ascended 
up  into  that  hill  till  he  came  to  a  great 
fire,  and  there  he  found  a  careful  widow 
wringing  her  hands  and  making  great 


sorrow,  sitting  by  a  grave  new  made; 
And  then  king  Arthur  saluted  her,  and 
demanded  of  her  wherefore  she  made  , 
such  lamentation :  to  whom  she  answered 
and  said,  Sir  knight,  speak  soft,  for  yon- 
der is  a  devil :  if  he  hear  thee  speak  he 
will  come  and  destroy  thee ;  I  hold  thee 
unhappy ;  what  dost  thou  here  in  this 
mountain  ?  for  if  ye  were  such  fifty  as 
ye  be,  ye  were  not  able  to  make  resist- 
ance against  this  devil:  here  lieth  a 
duchess  dead,  the  which  was  the  fairest 
of  all  the  world,  wife  to  Sir  Howell 
duke  of  Britany;   he   hath   murdered 
her.    Dame,  said  the  king,  I  come  from 
the  noble  conqueror  king  Arthur,  for 
to  treat  with  that  tyrant  for  his  lie|e 
people.    Fie  upon  such  treaties,  said 
the  widow,  he  setteth  not  by  the  king, 
nor  by  no  man  else.     But  and  if  thou 
have    brought    Arthur's     wife,    dame 
Guenever,  he  shall  be  gladder  than  thoH 
hadst  given  to  him  half  France.    Be-    .] 
ware,  approach  him  not  too  nigh,  for  he    ^ 
hath  vanquished  fifteen  kings,  and  hath 
made  him  a  coat  full  of  precious  stones, 
embroidered  with  their  beards,  which 
they  sent  him  to  have  his  love  for  salva- 
tion of  their  people  at  this  last  Christ- 
mas.   And  if  thou  >vilt,  speak  with  him 
at  yonder  great  fire  at  supper.     Well, 
said  Arthur,  I  will  accomplish  my  mes- 
sage for  all  your  fearful  words ;  and  went 
forth  by  the  crest  of  that  hill,  and  saw 
where  he  sat  at  supper  gnawing  on  a 
limb  of  a  man,  baking  his  broad  limbs 
by  the  fire,  and  three  fair  damsels  turn- 
ing three  spits,  whereon  were  broached 
twelve  young   children  late  bom,  like 
yoimg  birds.     When  king  Arthur  beheld 
that  piteous  sight  he  had  great  compas- 
sion on  them  so  that  his  heart  bled  for 
sorrow,  and  hailed  him  saying  in  this 
wise:  He  that  all  the  world  wieldeth, 
give  thee  short  life  and  shameful  death, 
and  the  devil  have  thy  soul !    Why  hast 
thou  murdered  these   young  innocoit 
children,  and  murdered  this   duchess? 
Therefore  arise  and  dress   thee,  thou 
glutton ;  for  this  day  shalt  thou  die  of 
my  hand.    Then  the  glutton  anon  start 
up  and  took  a  great  club  in  his  hand, 
and  smote  at  the  king  that  his  coronal 
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le  earth.  And  the  kmg  hit  him 
lat  he  carved  his  belly  that  his 
fell  down  to  the  ground.  Then 
it  threw  away  his  club,  and 
the  king  in  his  arms  that  he 
his  ribs.  Then  the  three  maid- 
eled  down  and  called  to  Christ 
and  comfort  of  Arthur.  And 
thur  weltered  and  wrung  that  he 
er  while  under  and  another  time 
And  so  weltering  and  wallowing 
led  down  the  hill  till  they  came 
2a  mark,  and  ever  as  they  so  wel- 
thur  smote  him  with  his  dagger, 
brtuned  they  came  to  the  place 
s  the  two  knights  were  and  kept 
J  horse.  Then  when  they  saw  the 
>t  in  the  giant's  arms  they  came 
)sed  him.  And  then  the  king 
ided  Sir  Kay  to  smite  off  the 
head,  and  to  set  it  upon  a  trun- 
3f  a  spear  and  bear  it  to  Sir 
,  and  tell  him  that  his  enemy 
in,  and  after  let  this  head  be 

0  a  barbican  that  all  the  people 

1  and  behold  it ;  and  go  ye  two  up 
lountain  and  fetch  me  my  shield, 
»rd,  and  the  club  of  iron.  And 
le  treasure  take  ye  it,  for  ye  shall 
;re  goods  out  of  number.  So  I 
e  kirtle  and  the  club  I  desire  no 
This  was  the  fiercest  giant  that 
net  with,  save  one  in  the  mount 
be  which  I  overcame,  but  this 
■eater  and  fiercer.  Then  the 
fetched  the  club  and  the  kirtle, 
ne  of  the  treasure  they  took  to 
ves,  and  returned  again  to  the 
And  anon  this  was  known 
I  all  the  country,  wherefore  the 
:ame  and  thanked  the  king.  And 
again.  Give  the  thanks  to  God, 
t  the  goods  among  you.  And  after 
ig  Arthur  said  and  commanded 
in  Howell  that  he  should  ordain 
nrch  to  be  builded  on  the  same 
the  worship  of  Saint  Michael. 
I  the  mom  the  king  removed 
s  great  battle  and  came  into 
L3rne,  and  in  a  valley,  and  there 
^t  their  tents.  And  the  king 
t  at  his  dinner,  there  came  in  two 
rs,  of  whom  the  one  was  mar- 


shal of  France,  and  said  to  the  king  that 
the  emperor  was  entered  into  France 
and  had  destroyed  a  great  part,  and  was 
in  Burgoyne,  and  had  destroyed  and 
made  great  slaughter  of  people,  and 
burnt  towns  and  boroughs;  wherefore, 
if  thou  come  not  hastily,  they  must  yield 
up  their  bodies  and  goods. 

CHAP.  VI. 

How  king  Arthur  sent  Sir  Gawaine  and 
others  to  Lucius^  and  how  they  were 
assailed  and  escaped  with  worship. 

Then  the  king  did  do  call  Sir  Ga- 
waine, Sir  Bors,  Sir  Lionel,  and  Sir 
Bedivere,  and  commanded  them  to  go 
straight  to  Sir  Lucius,  and  say  ye  to 
him  that  hastily  he  remove  out  of  my 
land.  And  if  he  will  not,  bid  him  make 
him  ready  to  battle,  and  not  distress  the 
poor  people.  Then  anon  these  noble 
knights  dressed  them  to  horseback. 
And  when  they  came  to  the  green  wood, 
they  saw  iqany  pavilions  set  in  a  mea- 
dow, of  silk  of  divers  colours,  beside  a 
river,  and  the  emperor's  pavilion  was 
in  the  middle  with  an  eagle  displayed 
above.  To  the  which  tent  our  knights 
rode  toward,  and  ordained  Sir  Gawaine 
and  Sir  Bors  to  do  the  message,  and  left 
in  a  bushment  Sir  Lionel  and  Sir  Bedi- 
vere. And"  then  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir 
Bors  did  their  message,  and  conmianded 
Lucius  in  Arthur's  name  to  avoid  his 
land,  or  shortly  to  address  him  to  battle. 
To  whom  Lucius  answered  and  said :  Ye 
shall  return  to  your  lord  and  say  ye  to 
him,  that  I  shall  subdue  him  and  all  his 
lands.  Then  Sir  Gawaine  was  wroth, 
and  said,  I  had  lever  than  all  France 
fight  against  thee.  And  so  had  I,  said 
Sir  Bors,  lever  than  all  Britany  or  Bur- 
goyne. Then  a  knight  named  Sir  Gainus, 
high  cousin  to  the  emperor,  said,  Lo, 
how  these  Britons  be  full  of  pride  and 
boast,  and  they  brag  as  though  they  bare 
up  dl  the  world.  Then  Sir  Gawaine 
was  sore  grieved  with  these  words,  and 
pulled  out  his  sword  and  smote  off  his 
head.  And  therewith  turned  their  horses 
and  rode  over  waters  and  through  woods 
till  they  came  to  their  bushment  where  as 
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Sir  Uonel  and  Sir  Bedivere  were  hoving. 
The  Romans  followed  fast  afler  on 
horseback  and  on  foot  over  a  cham- 
paign unlo  a  wood ;  then  Sir  Bora  turned 
his  horse  and  saw  s.  knight  come  fast  on. 
whom  he  smote  through  the  body  with 
a  spear,  that  he  fell  dead  down  to  the 
earth.  Then  came  Calihum.  one  of  the 
strongest bfPavie,  and  smote  down  many 
of  Arthur's  koighls.  And  when  Sir  B  015 
saw  him  do  so  much  hann,  he  addressed 
toward  him.  and  smote  him  Ihroi^gh  the 
breast,  that  he  fell  down  dead  to  the 
earth.  Then  Sir  Feldenak  thought  lo 
revenge  the  dralh  of  Gainus  upon  Sir 
Gawaine,  but  Sir  Gawaine  was  wore 
thereof,  and  smote  him  on  the  head, 
which  stroke  stinted  not  till  11  came  to 
his  breast.  And  then  he  retamed  and 
came  to  his  fellows  in  the  busliment. 
And  there  was  a  recounter,  for  the 
bushment  brake  on  the  Romans,  and 
slew  and  hewed  down  the  Romans,  and 
forced  the  Romans  to  flee  and  return ; 
whom  the  noble  knights  chased  unto 
their  tents.  Then  theRomans  gathered 
more  people,  and  also  footmen  came 
on,  and  there  was  a  new  battle,  and  so 
much  people  that  Sir  Bors  and  Sit  Be- 
rel  were  taken.  But  when  Sir  Gawaine 
saw  that,  he  took  with  Mm  Sir  Idms  ihe 
good  knight,  and  said  he  would  never 
see  king  Arthur  but  if  he  rescued  them, 
and  pulled  out  Galatine  his  good  sword, 
and  followed  them  that  led  those  trwo 
knights  away,  and  he  smote  him  that 
led  Sir  Bors,  and  took  Sir  Bors  from 
him,  and  delivered  him  unto  his  fellows. 
And  Sir  Idrus  in  like  wise  rescued  Sir 
BereL  Then  began  the  battle  to  be 
great,  that  our  knights  were  in  gieat 
jeopardy,  wherefore  Sir  Gawaine  sent 
to  king  Arthur  for  succour,  and  that  he 
hie  him,  for  I  am  sore  wounded,  und 
that  our  prisonera  may  pay  good  out 
of  number.  And  the  messager  came 
to  the  king,  and  told  him  his  message. 
And  anon  the  king  did  do  assemble  his 
army,  but  anon  or  he  departed  the  pri- 
soners were  come,  and  Sir  Gawaine  and 
his  fellows  gat  the  field  and  put  ihe 
Romans  to  flight,  and  after  returned  and 
came  with  thar  fellowship  in  such  wise 


llial  no  man  of  worship   was  bst 
them,  save  that  Sir  Gaw^dne  was  n 
hurt.    Then  the  king  did  do  laaa 
his  wounds,  and  comforted  him.   Al 
thus  was  the  beginning  of  the  first  dv 
fighting  of  the  Britons   and  Ronui 
And  there  were  slain  of  the  Rom 
more  than  ten  thousand,  and  grtttfj 
and  mirth  was  made  that  night  ii    '"" 
host  of  king  Arthur.     And  on  thei 
he  sent  all  the  prisoners  into  Paris,  i 
the  guard  of  Sir  Launcelot,  with  I 
knights,  and  of  Sir  Cador. 


Now  turn  we  to  the  emperor  of  RMi» 
which  espied  that  these  prisoners  show 
be  sent  to  Paris,  and  anon  he  scU  U 
lie  in  a  bushment  certain  knighls  ud 
princes  with  sixty  thousand  mentbiM 
rescue  his  knights  and  lords  that  wae 
prisoners.  AiS  so  on  the  mora  asSr 
Launcelot  and  Sir  Cador,  chieftains  lid 
governors  of  all  them  that  convqtdlk 
prisoners,  as  they  should  pass  thro)^ 
a  wood.  Sir  Launcelot  sent  (  ^"- 
knights  to  espy  if  any  were  in  the 
to  let  them.  And  when  the  said  knigtlt 
came  into  the  wood,  anon  thcye^ 
and  saw  the  great  enbushment.  and  M- 
turned  and  told  Sir  Launcelot  that  Ibn 
lay  in  await  for  them  threescore  Aat 
sand  Romans.  And  then  Sir  LaansdH 
with  such  knights  as  he  had,  and  loa 
of  war  to  the  number  of  ten  thomnA 
put  them  in  array,  and  met  withllNK 
and  fought  with  them  tnanly,  ni 
slew  and  cut  to  pieces  many  of  Ac 
Romans,  and  slew  many  knights  mI 
admirals  of  the  party  of  the  Rona 
and  Saracens :  there  was  slain  tte  )at 
of  Lyly  and  three  great  lords,  AbkalK 
Herawd.  and  Heringdale.  fttt  9fc 
Launcelot  fought  so  nobly  that  no  ■■* 
might  endure  a  stroke  of  his  huid,W 
where  he  came  he  shewed  his  pnan 
and  might,  for  he  slew  down  ndil  ■ 
every  side.    And  ihe  Romans  and  Sia> 
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cens  fled  from  him  as  the  sheep  from 
the  wolf  or  from  the  lion,  and  put  them 
all  that  abode  alive  to  flight.    And  so 
long  they  fought  that  tidings  came  to 
khig  Arthur,  and  anon  he  made  him 
ready  and  came  to  the  battle,  and  saw 
his  knights  how  they  had  vanquished 
the  battle:  he  embraced  them  knight 
by  knight  in  his  arms,  and  said:   Ye 
be  worthy  to  bear  all  your  honour  and 
*  worship,  there  was  never  king  save  my- 
self that  had  so  noble  knights.    Sir, 
said  Cador,  there  was  none  of  us  failed 
other,  but  of  the  prowess  and  manhood 
of  Sir  Launcelot  were  more  than  wonder 
to  tell,  and  also  of  his  cousins  which  did 
this  day  many  noble  feats  of  war.     And 
also  Sir  Cador  told  who  of  his  knights 
were  slain,  as  Sir  Berel  and  other  Sir 
Moris  and  Sir  Maurel,  two  good  knights. 
,  Then  the  king  wept,    and   dried    his 
«ycs  with  a  kerchief,  and  said,  Your 
courage  had  near  hand  destroyed  you, 
for  mough    ye    had    returned    again 
ye  had  lost  no  worship ;   for  I  call  it 
felly,  knights    to    abide    when    they 
!»  over-matched.    Nay,  said  Sir  Laun- 
cdot  and  the  other,  for  once  shamed 
Jwy  never  be  recovered. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Sow  a  senator  told  to  Lucius  of  their  dis- 
wmfiture,  and  also  of  the  great  battle 
icfKwm  Arthur  and  Lucius. 

Nov  leave  we  king  Arthur  and  his 
■oblc  knights  which  had  won  the  field, 
«od  had  brought  their  prisoners  to  Paris, 
*wi  speak  we  of  a  senator  which  escaped 
fiwn  the  battle,  and  came  to  Lucius  the 
Oiperor,  and  said  to  him.  Sir  emperor, 
I  advise  thee  to  withdraw  thee :  what 
tet  thou  here  ?  thou  shalt  win  nothing 
n  these  marches  but  great  strokes  out  of 
lO  measure.  For  this  day  one  of  Arthur's 
bugfats  was  worth  in  the  battle  an  hun- 
dred of  ours.     Fie  on  thee,  said  Lucius, 
tfcoa  speakest  cowardly,  for  thy  words 
pieve  me  more  than  all  the  loss  that  I 
nd  this  day.     And  anon  he  sent  forth 
a  king,  which  hight  Sir  Leomie,  with  a 
great  army,  and  bad  him  hie  him  fast 


tofore,  and  he  would  follow  hastily  after. 
King  Arthur  was  warned  privily,  and 
sent  his  people  to  Sessoyne,  and  took 
up  the  towns  and  castles  from  the  Ro- 
mans. Then  the  king  commanded  Sir 
Cador  to  take  the  rereward,  and  to  take 
with  him  certain  knights  of  the  Round 
Table, — and  Sir  Launcelot,  Sir  Bors,  Sir 
Kay,  Sir  Marrok,  with  Sir  Marhaus,  shall 
await  on  our  person.  Thus  king  Arthur 
distributed  his  host  in  divers  parts,  to 
the  end  that  his  enemies  should  not 
escape.  When  the  emperor  was  entered 
into  the  vale  of  Sessoyne,  he  might  see 
where  king  Arthur  was  embattled  and 
his  banner  displayed :  and  he  was  beset 
round  about  with  his  enemies,  that  needs 
he  must  fight  or  yield  him,  for  he  might 
not  flee,  but  said  openly  unto. the  Ro- 
mans, Sirs,  I  admonish  you  that  this  day 
ye  fight  and  acquit  you  as  men,  and 
remember  how  Rome  domineth,  and. 
is  chief  and  head  over  all  the  earth  and 
universal  world,  and  suffer  not  these 
Britons  this  day  to  abide  against  us. 
And  therewith  he  did  command  his 
trumpets  blow  the  bloody  sounds,  in 
such  wise  that  the  ground  trembled  and 
shook.  Then  the  battles  approached, 
and  shove  and  shouted  on  both  sides, 
and  great  strokes  were  smitten  on  both 
sides,  many  men  overthrown,  hurt,  and 
slain ;  and  great  valiances,  prowesses, 
and  feats  of  war  were  that  day  shewed, 
which  were  over  long  to  recount  the 
noble  feats  of  every  man,  for  they  should 
contain  a  whole  volume.  But  in  espe- 
cial king  Arthur  rode  in  the  battle,  ex- 
horting his  knights  to  do  well,  and 
himself  did  as  nobly  with  his  hands  as 
was  possible  a  man  to  do ;  he  drew  out 
Excalibur  his  sword,  and  awaited  ever 
where  as  the  Romans  were  thickest  and 
most  grieved  his  people;  and  anon  he 
addressed  him  on  that  part,  and  hewed 
and  slew  down  right,  and  rescued  his 
people,  and  he  slew  a  great  giant  named 
Galapas,  which  was  a  man  of  an  huge 
quantity  and  height,  he  shorted  him  and 
smote  off  both  his  legs  by  the  knees, 
saying.  Now  art  thou  better  of  a  size  to 
deal  with  than  thou  were ;  and  after 
smote  off  his  head;    There  Sir  Gawaine 
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fought  nobly,  and  slew  three  admirals  in 
that  battle.  And  so  did  all  the  knights 
of  the  Round  Table.  Thus  the  battle  be- 
tween king  Arthur  and  Lucius  the  empe- 
ror endured  long.  Lucius  had  on  his 
side  many  Saracens  which  were  slain. 
And  thus  the  battle  was  great,  and  oft- 
sides  that  one  party  was  at  a  vantage, 
and  anon  at  a  disadvantage,  which  en- 
dured so  long  till  at  the  last  king  Arthur 
espied  where  Lucius  the  emperor  fought 
and  did  wonder  with  his  own  hands. 
And  anon  he  rode  to  him,  and  either 
smote  other  fiercely :  and  at  the  last 
Lucius  smote  Arthur  thwart  the  visage, 
and  gave  him  a  large  wound.  And  when 
king  Arthur  felt  himself  hurt  anon  he 
smote  him  again  with  Excalibur,  that  it 
cleft  his  head  from  the  summit  of  his 
head,  and  stinted  not  till  it  came  to 
his  breast.  And  then  the  emperor  fell 
down  dead,  and  there  ended  his  life. 
And  when  it  was  known  that  the  em- 
peror was  slain,  anon  all  the  Romans 
with  all  their  host  put  them  to  flight ; 
and  king  Arthur  with  all  his  knights 
followed  the  chase,  and  slew  down  right 
all  them  that  they  might  attain.  And 
thus  was  the  victory  given  to  king  Ar- 
thur, and  the  triumph.  And  there  were 
slain  on  the  part  of  Lucius  more  than 
an  hundred  thousand.  And  after,  king 
Arthur  did  do  ransack  the  dead  bodies, 
and  did  do  bury  them  that  were  slain 
of  his  retinue,  every  man  according  to 
the  state  and  degree  that  he  was  of. 
And  them  that  were  hurt  he  let  the 
surgeons  do  search  their  hurts  and 
wounds,  and  commanded  to  spare  no 
salves  nor  medicines  till  they  were 
whole. 

Then  the  king  rode  straight  to  the 
place  where  the  emperor  Lucius  lay 
dead,  and  with  him  he  found  slain  the 
Sowdan  of  Surrey,  the  king  of  Egypt 
and  the  king  of  Ethiope,  which  were 
two  noble  kings,  with  seventeen  other 
kings  of  divers  regions,  and  also  sixty 
senators  of  Rome,  all  noble  men,  whom 
the  noble  king  Arthur  did  do  balm  and 
gum  with  many  good  gums  aromatic, 
and  after  did  do  cere  them  in  sixty  fold 
of  cered  cloth  of  Sendal,  and  laid  them 


in  chests  of  lead,  because  they  should 
not  chafe  nor  savour ;  and  upon  all  these 
bodies  their  shields  ynih  their  arms  and 
banners  were  set,  to  the  end  they  should 
be  known  of  what  country  they  were. 
And  after,  he  found  three  senators  that 
were  onlive,  to  whom  he  said,  For  to  save 
your  lives  I  will  that  ye  take  these  dead 
bodies,  and  carry  them  with  you  unto 
great  Rome,  and  present  them  to  the 
Potestate  on  my  behalf,  shewing  him 
my  letters,  and  tell  them  that  I  in  my 
person  shall  hastily  be  at  Rome.  And 
I  suppose  the  Romans  shall  be  ware, 
how  they  shall  demand  any  tribute  of 
me.  And  I  command  you  to  say  when 
ye  shall  come  to  Rome  to  the  Potestate^ 
and  all  the  Council  and  Senate,  that 
I  send  to  them  these  dead  bodies'' 
for  the  tribute  that  they  have  de- 
manded. And  if  they  be  not  content 
with  these,  I  shall  pay  more  at  my 
coming,  for  other  tribute  owe  I  ncme^ 
nor  none  other  will  I  pay.  And  me 
thinketh  this  sufliceth  for  Britain,  lie- 
land,  and  all  Almaine,  with  Germaiqr. 
And  furthermore  I  charge  you  to 
say  to  them  that  I  command  them 
upon  pain  of  their  heads  never  to  de- 
mand tribute  ne  tax  of  me  ne  of  my 
lands. 

Then  with  this  charge  and  command- 
ment the  three  senators  aforesaid  de- 
parted with  all  the  said  dead  bodies 
lying,  the  body  of  Lucius  in  a  car 
covered  with  the  arms  of  the  empire 
all  alone,  and  after  alway  two  bodies  of 
kings  in  a  chariot,  and  then  the  bodies 
of  the  senators  after  them,  and  so  went 
toward  Rome,  and  shewed  their  lega- 
tion and  message  to  the  Potestate  and 
Senate,  recounting  the  battle  done  in . 
France,  and  how  the  field  was  lost,  and 
much  people  and  innumerable  slain. 
Wherefore  they  advised  them  in  no 
wise  to  move  no  more  war  against 
that  noble  conqueror,  Arthur; — -for 
his  might  and  prowess  is  most  to  be 
doubted,  seeing  the  noble  kings,  and 
great  multitude  of  knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  to  whom  none  earthly  prince 
may  compare. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Arthur,  after  be  bad  acbieved  tbe 
ie  against  tbe  Romans,  entered  into 
name,  and  so  into  Italy, 

w  turn  we  unto  king  Arthur  and 
>ble  knights,  which,  after  the  great 
:  achieved  against  the  Romans, 
id.  into  Loraine,  Brabanl,  and 
lers,  and  thence  returned  into  high 
ine,  and  so  over  the  mountains 
lombardy,  and  after  into  Tuscany, 
an  was  a  city  which  in  no  wise 
i  yield  themselves  nor  obey,  where- 
king  Arthur  besieged  it,  and  lay 
about  it,  and  gave  many  assaults 
8  dty.  And  they  within  defended 
valkntly.  Then,  on  a  time,  the 
called  Sir  Florence,  a  knight,  and 
to  him  they  lacked  victual,  and 
ar  from  hence  be  great  forests  and 
:  woods,  wherein  be  many  of  mine 
lies  with  much  cattle :  I  will  that 
make  thee  ready,  and  go  thither 
•raging,  and  take  with  thee  Sir  Ga- 
e  my  nephew.  Sir  Wisshard,  Sir 
is,  Sir  Cleremond,  and  the  captain 
^ardiif,  with  other,  and  bring  with 
all  the  beasts  that  ye  there  can  get. 
anon  these  knights  made  them 
jr,  and  rode  over  holts  and  hills, 
agh  forests  and  woods,  till  they 
:  into  a  fair  meadow  full  of  fair 
ers  and  grass.  And  there  they 
d  them  and  their  horses  all  that 
t  And  in  the  springing  of  the 
in  the  next  mom  Sir  Gawaine  took 
horse  and  stole  away  from  his 
ws  to  seek  some  adventures.  And 
I  he  was  ware  of  a  man  armed, 
ing  his  horse  easily  by  a  wood's 
and  his  shield  laced  to  his  shoulder, 
g  on  a  strong  courser,  without  any 
saving  a  page  bearing  a  mighty 
'.  The  knight  bare  in  his  shield 
griffons  of  gold  in  sable  carbuncle 
mcf  of  silver.  When  Sir  Gawaine 
1  this  gay  knight  he  fewtred  his 
,  and  rode  straight  to  him,  and  de- 
ed him  from  whence  that  he  was. 
other  answered  and  said  he  was 
iscany,  and  demanded  of  Sir  Ga- 
,    "What    profferest    thou    proud 


knight  so  boldly?  Here  gettest  thou 
no  prey :  thou  mayest  prove  what  thou 
wilt,  for  thou  shalt  be  my  prisoner  or 
thou  depart.  Then  said  Gawaine,  Thou 
vauntest  thee  greatly,  and  speakest 
proud  words ;  I  counsel  thee  for  all  thy 
boast  that  thou  make  thee  ready,  and 
take  thy  gear  to  thee,  tofore  greater 
grief  fall  to  thee. 

CHAP.  X. 

0/  a  battle  done  by  Gawaine  against  a 
Saracen^  wbicb  after  was  yielden  and 
became  Christian. 

Then  they  took  their  spears,  and  ran 
each  at  other  with  all  the  might  they 
had,  and  smote  each  other  through  their 
shields  into  their  shoulders,  wherefore 
anon  they  pulled  out  their  swords,  and 
smote  great  strokes,  that  the  fire  sprang 
out  of  their  helms.  Then  Sir  Gawaine 
was  all  abashed,  and  with  Galatine,  his 
good  sword,  he  smote  through  shield 
and  thick  hauberk  made  of  thick  mails, 
and  all  to-rushed  and  brake  the  precious 
stones,  and  made  him  a  large  wound, 
that  men  might  see  both  liver  and 
lung.  Then  groaned  that  knight,  and 
addressed  him  to  Sir  Gawaine,  and  with 
an  awk  stroke  gave  him  a  great  wound, 
and  cut  a  vein,  which  grieved  Sir  Ga- 
waine sore,  and  he  bled  sore.  Then  the 
knight  said  to  Sir  Gawaine,  Bind  thy 
wound  or  thy  bleeding  change,  for  thou 
be-bleedest  all  thy  horse  and  thy  fair 
arms ;  for  all  the  barbers  of  Britain  can 
not  stanch  thy  blood ;  for  whosoever  is 
hurt  with  this  blade,  he  shall  never  be 
stanched  of  bleeding.  Then  answered 
Gawaine,  It  grieveth  me  but  little ;  thy 
great  words  shall  not  fear  me  nor  lessen 
my  courage,  but  thou  shalt  suffer  teen 
and  sorrow  or  we  depart:  but  tell  me 
in  haste  who  may  stanch  my  bleeding  ? 
That  may  I  do,  said  the  knight,  if  I 
will,  and  so  I  will  if  thou  wilt  succour 
and  aid  me,  that  I  may  be  christened 
and  believe  on  God,  and  thereof  I  re- 
quire thee  of  thy  manhood,  and  it  shall 
be  great  merit  for  thy  soul.  I  grant, 
said  Gawaine,  so  God  help  me,  to  ac- 
complish all  thy  desire :  but  first  tell  me 
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what  thou  soughtest  here  thus  alone, 
and  of  what  land  and  liegiance  thou  art. 
Sir,  he  said,  my  name  is  Priamus,  and  a 
great  prince  is  my  father,  and  he  hath 
been  rebel  unto  Rome,  and  over  ridden 
many  of  their  lands.  My  father  is 
linesJly  descended  of  Alexander  and  of 
Hector  by  right  line.  And  duke  Joshua 
and  Maccabaeus  were  of  our  lineage.  I 
am  right  inheritor  of  Alexandria  and 
Africa,  and  all  the  out  isles,  yet  will  I 
believe  on  thy  Lord  that  thou  believest 
on ;  and  for  thy  labour  I  shall  give  thee 
treasure  enough.  I  was  so  elate  and 
haughty  in  my  heart,  that  I  thought 
no  man  my  peer,  nor  to  me  semblable. 
I  was  sent  into  this  war  with  seven- 
score  knights,  and  now  I  have  en- 
countered with  thee  which  hast  given 
to  me  of  fighting  my  fill ;  wherefore  sir 
knight  I  pray  thee  to  tell  me  what  thou 
art?  I  am  no  knight,  said  Gawaine,  I 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  guard- 
robe  with  the  noble  king  Arthur  many 
years,  for  to  take  heed  to  his  armour 
and  his  other  array,  and  to  point  his 
paltocks  that  belong  to  himself.  At 
Yule  last  he  made  me  yeoman,  and  gave 
to  me  horse  and  harness  and  an  hun- 
dred pound  in  money:  and  if  fortune 
be  my  friend  I  doubt  not  but  to  be  well 
advanced  and  holpen  by  my  liege  lord. 
Ah,  said  Priamus,  if  his  knaves  be  so 
keen  and  fierce,  his  knights  be  passing 
good.  Now,  for  the  king's  love  of 
heaven,  whether  thou  be  a  knave  or 
a  knight,  tell  thou  me  thy  name.  By 
heaven,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  now  will  I  say 
thee  sooth :  my  name  is  Sir  Gawaine, 
and  known  I  am  in  his  court  and  in  his 
chamber,  and  one  of  the  knights  of  the 
Round  Table:  he  dubbed  me  a  duke 
with  his  own  hand.  Therefore  grudge 
not  if  this  grace  is  to  me  fortuned ;  it  is 
the  goodness  of  God  that  lent  to  me  my 
strength.  Now  am  I  better  pleased, 
said  Priamus,  than  if  thou  hadst  given 
me  all  the  province,  and  Paris  the  rich. 
I  had  lever  to  have  been  torn  with 
wild  horses,  than  any  varlet  had  won 
such  praise,  or  any  page  or  pricker 
should  have  had  prize  on  me.  But 
now,  sir  knight,  I  warn  thee  that  hereby 


is  a  duke  of  Loraine  with  all  his 
and  the  noblest  men  of  Dolphine, 
lords  of  Lombardy,  with  the  garrison  < 
Godard,  and   Saracens   of  Southka 
that  numbered  sixty  thousand  of  _ 
men  of  arms ;  wherefore,  but  if  we 
us  hence,  it  will  harm  us  both,  icx 
be  sore  hurt,  never  like    to    reooftti 
But  take  heed  to  my  page  that  he 
horn  blow,  for  if  he  do,  there  be  he 
here  fast  by  an  hundred  good  km^^j 
awaiting  on  my  person,   and  if 
take  thee  there  shall  no  ransom  of 
ne  silver  acquit  thee.    Then  Sir 
waine  rode  over  a  water  for  to  sate 
him,  and  the  knight  followed  him,  and 
so  rode  forth  till  they  came  to  his  £^ 
lows  which  were  in  the  meadow,  where 
they  had  been  all  the  night.     Ajion  ai 
Sir  Wisshard  was  ware  of  Sir  Gawaine 
and  saw  that  he  was  hurt,  he  ran  to 
him  sorrowfully  weeping,  and  demandel] 
of  him  who  had  so  hurt  him.    And  Gski 
waine  told  how  he  had  fought  with  tlMt  < 
man,  and  each  of  them  had  hurt  othei; . 
and  how  he  had  salves  to  h^  themi 
but  I  can  tell  you  other  tidings,  tiiBt 
soon  we  shall  have  ado  with  many  ene- 
mies.   Then  Sir  Priamus  and  Sir  Ga> 
waine   alighted,  and   let  their  horsei 
graze   in   the   meadow,    and  unannei 
them,  and  then  the  blood  ran  freshfar 
from  their  wounds.    And  Priamus  took 
from  his  page  a  phial  full  of  the  foor 
waters  that  came  out  of  Paradise,  an& 
with  certain  balm  anointed  their  wounds^ 
and  washed  them  with  that  water,  aoA. 
within  an  hour  after  they  were  both  as 
whole  as  ever  they  were.    And  them 
with  a  trumpet  were  they  all  assemUei. 
to  council,  and  there  Priamus  told  UBto 
them  what  lords  and  knights  had  swont 
to  rescue  him,  and  that  without  fidi, 
they   should    be    assailed   with   muif 
thousands,  wherefore  he  counselled  them 
to  withdraw  them.    Then  Sir  Gawaixie 
said,  it  were  great  shame  to  them  to 
avoid  without  any  strokes ;  wherefore  I 
advise  to  take  our  .arms,  and  to  make 
us  ready  to  meet  with  these  SaraoeDi 
and  misbelieving  men,  and  with  the 
help  of  God  we  shall  overthrow  them, 
and  have  a  fair  day  on  them.    And  S^ 
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e  shall  abide  still  in  this  field  to 
e  post  as  a  noble  knight,  and  we 
»t  forsake  yonder  fellows.  Now, 
iamus,  cease  your  words,  for  I 
m  ye  shall  find  in  yonder  woods 
lerilons  knights:  they  will  put 
asts  to  call  you  on :  tiiey  be  out 
ber,  and  ye  are  not  past  seven 
I,  which  be  over  few  to  fight 
t  many.  Nevertheless,  said  Sir 
je,  we  shall  once  encounter  them 
what  they  can  do,  and  the  best 
.vc  the  victory. 

CHAP.  XI. 

i  SaraeetK  came  out  of  a  wood  for 
scue  their  beasts,  and  of  a  great 

• 

r  Sir  Florence  called  to  him  Sir 
s  with  an  hundred  knights,  and 
brth  the  herd  of  beasts.  Then 
d  him  seven  hundred  men  of 
nd  Sir  Ferant  of  Spain  on  a  fair 
ame  springing  out  of  the  woods, 
ae  to  Sir  Florence,  and  asked  him 
;  fled.  Then  Sir  Florence  took 
sur,  and  rode  against  him,  and 
him  in  the  forehead  and  brake 
ck  bone.  Then  all  the  other 
toved,  and  thought  to  avenge  the 
of  Sir  Ferant,  and  smote  in 
them,  and  there  was  great  fight, 
lany  slain  and  laid  down  to 
,  and  Sir  Florence  with  his  hun- 
lights  always  kept  the  post,  and 
manly.  Then  when  Priamus 
od  kmght  perceived  the  great 
e  went  to  Sir  Gawaine  and  bad 
it  he  should  go  and  succour  his 
lip,  which  were  sore  bested  with 
emies.  Sir,  grieve  you  not,  said 
vaine,  for  their  honour  shall  be 
I  shall  not  once  move  my  horse 
iward  but  if  I  see  more  than 
e,  for  they  be  strong  enough  to 
hem.  And  with  that  he  saw  an 
led  Sir  Ethelwold  and  the  duke 
chmen  come  leaping  out  of  a 
^th  many  thousands,  and  Pri- 
knights,  and  came  straight  unto 
:tle.  liien  Sir  Gawaine  com- 
is  knights,  and  bad  them  not  be 


abashed,  for  all  shall  be  ours.  Then 
they  began  to  gallop,  and  met  with 
their  enemies:  there  were  men  slain 
and  overthrown  on  every  side.  Then 
thrust  in  among  them  the  knights  of 
the  Table  Round,  and  smote  down  to 
the  earth  all  them  that  witlistood  them, 
insomuch  that  they  made  them  to  recoil 
and  flee.  Truly,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  this 
gladdeth  my  heart,  for  now  be  they  less 
in  number  by  twenty  thousand.  Then 
entered  into  the  battle  Jubance  a  giant, 
and  fought  and  slew  downright,  and 
distressed  many  of  our  knights,  among 
whom  was  slain  Sir  Gherard,  a  knight 
of  Wales.  Then  our  knights  took  heart 
to  them,  and  slew  many  Saracens.  And 
then  came  in  Sir  Priamus  with  his  pen- 
non, and  rode  with  the  knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  and  fought  so  manfully 
that  many  of  their  enemies  lost  their 
lives.  And  there  Sir  Priamus  slew  the 
Marquis  of  Moises  land.  And  Sir  Ga- 
waine with  his  fellows  so  quit  them 
that  they  had  the  field,  but  in  that 
fight  was  Sir  Chestelaine,  a  child  and 
ward  of  Sir  Gawaine,  slain,  wherefore 
was  much  sorrow  made,  and  his  death 
was  soon  avenged.  Thus  was  the  bat- 
tle ended,  and  many  lords  of  Lombardy 
and  Saracens  left  dead  in  the  field. 

Then  Sir  Florence  and  Sir  Gawaine 
harboured  surely  their  people,  and  took 
great  plenty  of  cattle,  of  gold  and  silver 
and  great  treasure  and  riches,  and  re- 
turned unto  king  Arthur,  which  lay  still 
at  the  siege.  And  when  they  came  to 
the  king  they  presented  their  prisoners, 
and  recounted  their  adventures,  and  how 
they  had  vanquished  their  enemies. 

CHAP.  xn. 

How  Sir  Gawaine  returned  to  king  Arthur 
with  his  prisoners^  and  how  the  king  won 
a  city,  and  how  he  was  crowned  emperor. 

Now  thanked  be  God,  said  the  noble 
king  Arthur.  But  what  manner  man  is 
he  that  standeth  by  himself?  he  seemeth 
no  prisoner.  Sir,  said  Gawaine,  this  is 
a  good  man  of  arms ;  he  hath  matched 
me,  but  he  is  yielden  unto  God  and  to 
me  for  to  become  Christian :  had  not 
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he  been  we  should  never  have  returned, 
wherefore  1  piay  you  that  he  may  be 
baptized,  for  their  hveth  not  a.  nobler 
nian  nor  better  koight  of  his  hnuds. 
Then  the  Idng  let  him  anon  be  chria- 
t^ied,  and  did  do  call  him  his  6r&t  name 
Priamus,  and  made  Mm  a  duke  and 
knight  of  the  Table  Round.  And  then 
anon  the  king  let  do  cry  assault  to  the 
city,  and  there  was  rearing  of  ladders, 
breaking  of  wails,  and  llie  ditch  filled, 
iliat  men  with  little  pain  might  enter 
into  tlie  city.  Then  came  out  a  duchess, 
and  Clirisin  the  countess,  with  many 
ladies  and  damsels,  and  kneeling  before 
king  Arthur  required  him  for  the  lave 
of  God  to  receive  the  city  and  not  to 
lake  it  by  assault,  for  then  should  many 
guiltless  be  slaiii.  Then  the  king  availed 
liis  visor  with  a  meek  and  noble  cotmte- 
nance,  and  said,  Madam,  there  shall 
none  of  my  subjects  misdo  you  not  your 
maidens,  nor  to  none  that  to  you  be- 
long, but  the  duke  shall  abide  my  judg- 
ment. Then  anon  the  king  commanded 
to  leave  the  assault ;  and  anon  the  duke's 
eldest  son  brought  out  the  keys,  and 
kneeling,  delivered  them  to  the  king, 
and  besought  him  of  grace :  and  the 
king  seized  the  lowti  by  assent  of  his 
lords,  and  took  the  duke  and  sent  him 
to  Dover,  there  for  to  abide  prisoner 
the  term  of  his  life,  and  assigned  certain 
rents  for  the  dower  of  the  duchess  and 
for  her  children.  Then  he  mitde  lords 
to  rule  those  lands,  and  laws,  as  a  lord 
ought  to  do  in  his  own  country.  And 
after  he  look  his  journey  toward  Rome, 
and  sent  Sir  Floris  and  Sir  liloridas  lo- 
fore  with  live  liundred  men  of  arms,  and 
ihev  come  lo  the  city  of  Urbine,  and 
laid  there  a  bushment  as  them  seemed 
most  best  for  them,  and  rode  tofore 
the  town,  where  anun  issued  out  much 
people  and  skirmished  with  the  fore 
riders.  Then  brake  out  the  bushmeat, 
and  won  the  bridge,  and  after  the  town, 
and  set  upon  the  walls  Ihe  king's  ban- 
ner. Then  came  the  king  upon  a  hill, 
and  saw  the  city  and  his  banner  ori  (he 
walls,  by  the  which  he  knew    ' 


And  a 
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cuinmandcJ    thai    none   of   his    liege 


men  should  misuse  no  lady,  wife,  n 
maid  :  and  when  he  cnme  into  the  c 
he  passed  to  the  Castle,  and  comlbtl 
ihera  that  were  in  sorrow,  and  ordlil 
there  a  coplain,  a  knight  of  hia  o 
country.  And  when  they  of  Milan  ha 
that  the  same  city  was  won,  ihey  b 
to  king  Arthur  great  sums  of  it" 
and  besought  him  as  their  lord  tc 
pity  on  them,  promising  to  be  hi 
jects  for  ever,  and  yield  ti  '  '  ' 
and  fealty  for  the  lands 
and  Pavia.  Petersainl.  and  the  po:t 
Tremble,  and  to  pve  him  ytt^ 
million  of  gold  all  his  lifetime^  Tfl 
he  rideth  into  Tuscany,  and  nil 
towns  and  castles,  and  wasted  lO. 
his  way  that  to  him  will  aol  dt 
and  so  to  Spolute  and  Viierboti 
from  thence  he  rode  i  ' 
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thence  he  sent  to  the  senators  10  ■ 
whether  they  would  know  him  for  111 
lord.  But  soon  after  on  a  Salani 
came  imto  king  Arthur  all  the  seotU 
that  were  left  on  live,  and  the  oobll 
cardinals  that  then  dwelled  in  Rnn 
and  prayed  him  of  peace,  and 
him  full  large,  and  besought  him 
governor  to  give  licence  for  dx  me 
for  to  assemble  together  all  the  Room 
and  then  lo  crown  him  emperor  v^ 
crism,  as  it  belongelh  to  so  lugh  ■  sM 
I  assent,  said  Ihe  king,  like  as  ytlu 
devised,  and  at  Christmas  there  10 1 
crowned,  and  to  hold  my  Romid  Tl ' 
with  my  knights  as  me  liketh.  I 
then  the  soiators  made  thitlgl  R 
for  his  enthronization.  And  at  llic 
appointed,  as  the  romance  tdtetb,  1 
came  into  Rome,  and  was 
peror  by  the  Pope's  hand  wWi  «Uil 
royally  that  could  be  made,  and 
joumed  there  a  time,  and  esIahU 
all  his  lands  from  Rome  unto  Ftl 
and  gave  lands  and  realms  unto  I 
servants  and  knights,  to  every  eadi  it 
his  desert,  in  such  wise  that  none  cH 
plained,  rich  nor  poor.  And  he  p 
to  Sir  Priamus  the  duchy  of  tjHIril 
and  he  thanked  him.  and  said  thu' 
would  serve  him  the  days  of  lutBI 
and  after  made  dukes  and  Miis.  ■ 


CHAP.  I. 


OF  SIR  LAUNCELOT  AND  SIR  LIONEL, 


III 


made  every  man  rich.    Then  after  this 

all  his  kmghts  and  lords  and  ail  the 

great  men  of   estate  assembled  them 

afore  him,  and  said :  Blessed  be  God, 

your  war  is  finished,  and  your  conquest 

adiieved,  insomuch  that  we  know  none 

so  great  nor  mighty  that  dare  make  war 

against  you :  wherefore  we  beseech  you 

to  return  homeward  and  give  us  licence 

to  go  home  to  our  wives,  from  whom 

we  have  been  long,  and  to  rest  us,  for 

your  journey  is  finished  with  honour 

and  worship.    Then  said  the  king.  Ye 

s^  truth,  and  for  to  tempt  God  it  is  no 

wisdom,  and  therefore  make  you  ready 


and  return  we  into  England.  Then 
was  there  trussing  of  harness  and  bag- 
gage, and  great  carriage.  And  after 
licence  given,  he  returned  and  com- 
manded that  no  man  in  pain  of  death 
should  rob  nor  take  victual,  nor  other 
thing  by  the  way,  but  that  he  should 
pay  therefore.  And-  thus  he  came  over 
the  sea,  and  landed  at  Sandwich,  against 
whom  queen  Guenever  his  wife  came 
and  met  him:  and  he  was  nobly  re- 
ceived of  all  his  commons  in  every  city 
and  burgh,  and  great  gifts  presented 
to  him  at  his  home  coming,  to  welcome 
him  with. 


I^al^tie  u^tT^MXt  Euciti0  tjbe  lEmpetoute  of  )&ome,  ant)  \^zxz  foloioetj^ 
tjfte  )SB>4  ^<^<^^>  ^Wb  i^  of  0st  Hauncelot  tiu  la6e. 


^]^e  §btxt]^  33oo6. 


CHAP.  I. 


ffow  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Lionel  de- 
fatted Jrom  the  court  for  to  seek  ad- 
vnivrei,  and  bow  Sir  Lionel  left  bim 
fiifpii^,  and  was  taken. 

SooH  after    that    king  Arthur    was 
come  from  Rotae  into  England,  then  all 
die  knights  of  the  Table  Round  resorted 
nto  the  king,  and  made  many  justs  and 
tounaments ;  and  some  there  were  that 
were  bat  knights  which  increased  so  in 
inns  and  worship  that  they  passed  all 
their  fellows  in  prowess  and  noble  deeds, 
>nd  that  was  well  proved  on  many.  But 
iDen)ecial  it  was  proved  on  Sir  Launcelot 
jh  Lake ;  for  in  all  tournaments  and 
JBsts  and  deeds  of  arms,  both  for  life 
nd  death,  he  passed  all  other  knights, 
iod  at  no  time  he  was  never  overcome 
hot  if  it  were  by  treason  or  enchant- 
ment.   So  Sir  Launcelot  increased  so 
narvellously  in  worship  and  honour; 
tberefore  he  is  the  first  knight  that  the 
French  book  maketh  mention  of  after 


king  Arthur  came  from  Rome.  Where- 
fore queen  Guenever  had  him  in  great 
favour  above  all  other  knights,  and  in 
certain  he  loved  the  queen  again  above 
all  other  ladies  and  damsels  all  his  life, 
and  for  her  he  did  many  deeds  of  arms, 
and  saved  her  from  the  fire  through  his 
noble  chivalry.  Thus  Sir  Launcelot 
rested  him  long  with  play  and  game. 
And  then  he  thought  himself  to  prove 
himself  in  strange  adventures :  then  he 
bad  his  nephew  Sir  Lionel  for  to  make 
him  ready,  for  we  two  will  seek  adven- 
tures. So  they  mounted  on  their  horses, 
armed  at  all  rights,  and  rode  into  a 
deep  forest,  and  so  into  a  deep  plain. 
And  then  the  weather  was  hot  about 
noon,  and  Sir  Launcelot  had  great  lust 
to  sleep.  Then  Sir  Lionel  espied  a 
great  apple  tree  that  stood  by  an  hedge, 
and  said,  Brother,  yonder  is  a  fair 
shadow,  there  may  we  rest  us  and  our 
horses.  It  is  well  said,  fair  brother, 
said  Sir  launcelot,  for  this  seven  year 
I  was  not  so  sleepy  as  I  am  now.  And 
so  they  there  alighted,   and  tied  their 
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horses  unlo  sundry  trees,  and  so  Sir 
Launcelot  laid  him  down  under  an 
apple  tree,  and  his  helm  he  laid  under 
his  head.  And  Sir  Lionel  waked  while 
he  slept.  So  Sir  Launcelot  was  asleep 
passing  fast.  And  in  the  meanwhile 
there  came  three  knights  riding,  as  fast 
fleeing  as  ever  they  might  ride.  And 
there  followed  them  three  but  one 
knight.  And  when  Sir  Lionel  saw  him, 
him  thought  he  saw  never  so  great  a 
knight  nor  so  well  faring  a  man,  neither 
so  well  apparelled  unto  all  rights.  So 
within  a  while  this  strong  knight  had 
overtaken  one  of  these  knights,  and 
there  he  smote  him  to  the  cold  earth 
that  he  lay  still.  And  then  he  rode 
imto  the  second  knight,  and  smote  him 
so  that  man  and  horse  fell  down.  And 
then  straight  to  the  third  knight  he 
rode,  and  he  smote  him  behind  his  horse 
tail  a  spear's  length.  And  then  he 
alight  down,  and  reined  his  horse  on 
the  bridle,  and  bound  all  the  three 
knights  fast  with  the  reins  of  their  own 
bridles.  When  Sir  Lionel  saw  him  do 
thus,  he  thought  to  assay  him,  and 
made  him  ready,  and  stilly  and  privily 
he  took  his  horse,  and  thought  not  for 
to  awake  Sir  Launcelot.  And  when  he 
was  mounted  upon  his  horse  he  over- 
took this  strong  knight  and  bad  him 
turn :  and  the  other  smote  Sir  Lionel 
so  hard  that  horse  and  man  he  bare  to 
the  earth,  and  so  he  alight  down  and 
bound  him  fast,  and  threw  him  over- 
thwart  his  own  horse,  and  so  he  served 
them  all  four,  and  rode  with  them 
away  to  his  own  castle.  And  when  he 
came  there,  he  made  unarm  them,  and 
beat  them  with  thorns  all  naked,  and 
after  put  them  in  a  deep  prison  where 
there  were  many  more  knights  that 
made  great  dolour. 

CHAP.  n. 

How  Sir  Ector  followed  for  to  seek  Sir 
Launcelot^  and  bow  be  was  taken  by 
Sir  Turquine, 

When  Sir  Ector  de  Maris  wist  that 
Sir  Launcelot  was  past  out  of  the  court 
to  seek  adventures  he  was  wroth  with 


himself,  and  made  him  ready  to 

Sir  Launcelot,  and  as  he  had  riddcB 
long  in  a  great  forest,  Bte  met  with  a 
man  that  was  like  a  forester.  Fair 
fellow,  said  Sir  Ector,  knowest  thou  it 
this  country  any  adventures  that  be  hen 
nigh  hand  ?  Sir,  said  the  forester,  this 
country  know  I  well,  and  hereby  witibii 
this  mile  is  a  strong  manor,  and  w^ 
dyked,  and  by  that  manor,  on  the  left 
hand,  there  is  a  fair  foxd  for  hoi'sa 
to  drink  of,  and  over  that  ford  tibevB 
groweth  a  fair  tree,  and  thereon  hangedi 
many  fair  shields  that  wielded  sometime 
good  knights :  and  at  the  hole  of  the 
tree  hangeth  a  bason  of  copper  and 
laton.  and  strike  upon  that  bason  with 
the  butt  of  thy  spear  thrice,  and  sooa 
after  thou  shalt  hear  new  tidings,  and 
else  hast  thou  the  fairest  grace  that 
many  a  year  had  ever  knight  that  passed 
through  this  forest.  Gramercy,  said  Sir 
Ector,  and  departed  and  came  to  the 
tree,  and  saw  many  fair  shields,  and 
among  them  he  saw  his  brother's  shidd. 
Sir  Lionel,  and  many  more  that  he  knew 
that  were  his  fellows  of  the  Round  Table, 
the  which  grieved  his  heart,  and  he  pro- 
mised to  revenge  his  brother.  "Hicn 
anon  Sir  Ector  beat  on  the  bason  as  he 
were  wood,  and  then  he  gave  his  horse 
drink  at  the  ford :  and  there  came  a 
knight  behind  him  and  bad  him  come 
out  of  the  water  and  make  him  readv ; 
and  Sir  Ector  anon  turned  him  shortly, 
and  in  fewter  cast  his  spear,  and  smote 
the  other  knight  a  great  buffet  that  his 
horse  turned  twice  about.  This  was 
well  done,  said  the  strong  knight,  and 
knightly  thou  hast  stricken  me:  and 
therewith  he  rushed  his  horse  on  Sir 
Ector  and  caught  him  under  his  ri^ 
arm,  and  bare  him  clean  out  of  the 
saddle,  and  rode  with  him  away  into 
his  own  hall,  and  threw  him  down  in 
the  midst  of  the  floor.  The  name  of 
this  knight  was  Sir  Turquine.  Then  he 
said  unto  Sir  Ector,  For  thou  hast  done 
this  day  more  unto  me  than  any  kni^ 
did  these  twelve  years,  now  will  I  grant 
thee  thy  life,  so  thou  wilt  be  sworn  to 
be  my  prisoner  all  thy  life  days.  Nay, 
said  Sir  Ector,  that  will  I  never  promise 
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but  that  I  will  do  mine  advantage. 

me  repenteth,  said  Sir  Turquine. 
then  he  made  to  unarm  him,  and 
him  with  thorns  all  naked,  and  after 
lim  down  in  a  deep  dungeon,  where 
lew  many  of  his  fellows.  But  when 
'jctor  saw  Sir  Lionel,  then  made  he 
:  sorrow.  Alas,  brother,  said  Sir 
r,  where  is  my  brother  Sir  Laun- 
?  Fair  brother,  I  left  him  on  sleep 
1  that  I  from  him  went,  under  an 
t  tree,  and  what  is  become  of  him  I 
ot  tell  you.  Alas,  said  the  knights, 
Sir  Launcelot  help  us  we  may  never 
divered,  for  we  know  now  no  knight 

is  able  to  match  our  master  Tur- 
e. 

CHAP.  III. 

1  four  queens  found  Sir  Launcelot 
e^^Hg,  and  bow  by  enchantment  be 
OS  Uden  and  led  into  a  castle. 

Tow  leave  we  these  knights  prisoners, 
speak  we  of  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake 
:  lieth  under  the  apple  tree  sleeping, 
n  ahout  the  noon  there  came  by  him 
r  qaeens  of  great  estate ;  and,  for  the 
t  of  the  su  I  should  not  annoy  them, 
re  rode  fou  knights  about  them  and 
e  a  cloth  of  green  silk  on  four  spears, 
<nxt  them  and  the  sun,  and  the  queens 
e  on  four  white  mules, 
rhns  as  they  rode  they  heard  by  them 
tat  horse  grimly  neigh,  and  then  were 
f  waS«  of  a  sleeping  knight  that  lay 
umed  under  an  apple  tree ;  anon  as 
%  qneens  looked  on  his  face  they 
w  that  it  was  Sir  Launcelot.  Then 
f  began  for  to  strive  for  that  knight ; 
7  one  said  she  would  have  him  to 
love.  We  shall  not  strive,  said 
fan  le  Fay,  that  was  king  Arthur's 
r;  I  shall  put  an  enchantment  upon 
that  he  shall  not  awake  in  six  hours, 
then  I  will  lead  him  away  unto  my 
e,  and  when  he  is  surely  within 
^Id  I  shall  take  the  enchantment 
him,  and  then  let  him  choose 
h  of  us  he  will  have  for  his  love, 
lis  enchantment  was  cast  upon  Sir 
cdot,  and  then  they  laid  him  upon 
bield,  and  bare  him  so  on  horse- 
betwixt  two  knights,  and  brought 


him  unto  the  castle  Chariot,  and  there 
they  laid  him  in  a  chamber  cold,  and  at 
night  they  sent  unto  him  a  fair  damsel 
with  his  supper  ready  dight.  By  that 
the  enchantment  was  past,  and  when 
she  came  she  saluted  him,  and  asked 
him  what  cheer?  I  cannot  say,  fair 
damsel,  said  Sir  Laimcelot,  for  I  wot 
not  how  I  came  into  this  castle  but  it 
be  by  an  enchantment.  Sir,  said  she, 
ye  must  make  good  cheer,  and  if  ye  be 
such  a  knight  as  is  said  ye  be,  I  shall 
tell  you  more  tomom  by  prime  of 
the  day.  Gramercy,  fair  damsel,  said 
Sir  Laimcelot,  of  your  good  will  I  re- 
quire you.  And  so  she  departed.  And 
there  he  lay  all  that  night  without  com- 
fort of  any  body. 

And  on  the  mom  early  came  these 
four  queens,  passingly  well  beseen,  all 
they  biddmg  him  good  mom,  and  he 
them  again.  Sir  knight,  the  four  queens 
said,  thou  must  understand  thou  art  our 
prisoner,  and  we  here  know  thee  well, 
that  thou  art  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake, 
king  Ban's  son.  And  truly  we  under- 
stand your  worthiness  that  thou  art  the 
noblest  knight  living ;  and,  as  we  know 
well,  there  can  no  lady  have  thy  love 
but  one,  and  that  is  queen  Guenever, 
and  now  thou  shalt  lose  her  for  ever, 
and  she  thee,  and  therefore  thee  be- 
hoveth  now  to  choose  one  of  us  four, 
I  am  the  queen  Morgan  le  Fay,  queen 
of  the  land  of  Gore,  and  here  is  the 
queen  of  Northgalis,  and  the  queen  of 
Eastland,  and  the  queen  of  the  Outlsles ; 
now  choose  ye  one  of  us  which  thou 
wilt  have  to  thy  love,  for  thou  mayst 
not  choose  or  else  in  this  prison  to  die. 
This  is  an  hard  case,  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
that  either  I  must  die  or  else  choose  one 
of  you,  yet  had  I  lever  to  die  in  this 
prison  with  worship,  than  to  have  one 
of  you  to  my  love  maugre  my  head. 
And  therefore  ye  be  answered,  for  I 
will  have  none  of  you,  for  ye*  be  false 
enchantresses.  And  as  for  my  lady 
dame  Guenever,  were  I  at  my  liberty 
as  I  was,  I  would  prove  it  on  you  or 
upon  yours,  that  she  is  the  truest  lady 
unto  her  lord  living.  Well,  said  the 
queens,  is  this  your  answer,  that  you 
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will  refuse  iis  ?  Yea,  on  my  life,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  refused  ye  be  of  me.  So 
they  departeil  and  left  him  Ihete  alone 
that  made  great  sorrow. 

CHAP.  IV. 
Hma  Sir  Lttuncelol  vias  delivered  by  Ihe 
m...  ./a  i.«„l. 
RioKT  SO  Bt  the  noon  came  Ihe  damsel 
nnlo  him  with  his  dinner,  and  asked  him 
what  cheer  ?  Truly,  fair  damsel,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  in  my  life  days  never  so 
ill.  Sir,  she  said,  that  me  repenteth, 
but  and  ye  will  be  ruled  by  me  1  shall 
help  j-ou  out  of  this  distress,  and  ye 
shall  have  no  shame  nor  villainy,  so 
that  ye  hold  me  a  promise.  Fait  dam- 
sel I  will  grant  you,  and  sore  I  am  of 
these  queens  sorceresses  afeard,  for  they 
have  destroyed  matiy  a  good  knight. 
Sir,  said  she,  that  is  sooth,  and  for  the 
renown  and  bounty  they  hear  of  you 
Ihey  would  have  your  lose,  and,  sir. 
they  say  your  name  is  Sir  Launcelot 
du  Lake,  the  flower  of  knights,  and 
they  be  passing  wroth  with  you  that 
!/c  have  refused  them.  But  sir.  and 
ye  would  promise  me  for  to  help  ray 
father  on  Tuesday  next  coraing,  that 
hath  made  a  tournament  betwixt  him 
and  the  king  of  Norlhgalis,  (for  the 
last  Tuesday  past  my  father  lost  the 
field  through  three  knights  of  king  Ar- 
thur's coiul.)  and  if  ye  will  be  there 
upon  Tuesday  next  coming  and  help 
my  father,  tomora  ere  prime,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  I  shall  deliver  you  clean. 
Fair  maiden,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  tell  me 
what  is  your  father's  name,  and  llicn 
shall  1  ^ve  you  an  answer.  Sir  knight, 
she  said,  my  father  is  king  Bagdemagus, 
that  was  foul  rebuked  at  the  last  tour- 
nament. I  know  your  falher  well,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  for  a  noble  king,  and  a 

Eood  knight,  and  by  Ihe  faith  of  my 
ody.  ye  shall  have  my  body  ready  to 
do  your  father  and  you  service  at  that 
day.  Sir.  she  said,  grameroy,  and  lo- 
mom  a^¥ait  ye  be  ready  betimes,  and 
1  shall  be  she  that  shall  deliver  you,  and 


this  ten  mile,   is   an   abbey   of  wl 
monks,   there  I  pray  you  thai  ye 
abide,   and   thither  shall   I   bring 
father  unto  you.   All 'Jiis  shall  be  dt 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  as  I  am  true  kn^ 
And  so  she  departeil.  and  carae  on 
morn  early,  and  found  him  ready.  H 
she  brought  him  out  of  twelve  I« 
and  brought  him  unto  his  armoui,  i 
when  he  was  armed  clean,  she 
him  until  his  own  horse,  and  ligbllj  k 
saddled  him.  and  ti>ok  a  great  spt    ' 
his  hand,  and  so  rode  forth,  and 
Fair  damsel  1  shall  not  fail  you  bjll 
grace  of  God.     And  so  he  rode  into: 
great  forest  all    that   day,   and  ai 
could   find  no  high  way,   and  so 
night  fell  on  him,  and  then  was  he  ■ 
in  a  valley  of  a  pavilion  of  red  sea 
By  my  faith,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  St  I 
pavilion  will  Hodge  all  this  ni^t.  I 
so  there  he  alight  down,  and  StA  U 
horse  to  the  pavilion,  and  there  hiB 
armed  him,  and  there  he  found 
and  laid  tilm  therein  and  he  fell  on  diq 

CHAP.  V. 

How  a  inigbl  found  Sir  Latmaiol  l)if 
in  bis  bed,  and  bow  Sir  Launcelot /itp 
ivilb  ibe  tnigbl. 

Then  within  an  hour  there  < 
knight  to  whom  belonged  the 
and   so  he  laid  him  down  hi 
Launcelot.    And  when  Sir 
felt   him,    he   started    out    of   the 
lightly,  and  the  other  knight  after 
and  either  of  them  gat  their  s«qr 
ihelr  hands,  and  out  at  thepavilioai 
went  the  knight  of  the  pavilion,  idl 
Launcclut  followed  him,  and  Ihnft 
a  Utile  slake,  Sir  Launcelot 
him  sore  nigh  untu  the  death.    AodllM 
he  yielded  him  unto  Sir  Lanncelat.  uA 
so  he  granted  him,  so  that  he  would  td 
him  why  he  came  into  ihe  bed. 
said  the  knight,   the  pavilion  is  - — 
own,    and    there    this   night  woidd  I 
have  slept,  and  now  1  am  likely  In  & 
of  this  wound.   That  mc  repenleth.r" 
Sir  Launcelot,  of  your  hurt;  but  Ii 
ailread  of  treason,  for  I  was  late 
gulled ;  and  therefore  come  on  youl 
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)ur  pavilion,  and  take  your  rest, 

I  suppose  I  shall  stanch  your 

So  they  went  both  into  the  pa- 

md  anon  Sir  Launcelot  stanched 

k1. 

swithal  came  the  knight's  lady, 
fras  a  passing  fair  lady.  And 
lie  espied  that  her  lord  Belleus 
sore  wounded,  she  cried  out  on 
acelot,  and  made  great  dole  out 
sure.  Peace  my  lady  and  my 
id  Belleus,  for  this  knight  is  a 
an,  and  a  knight  adventurous ; 
re  he  told  her  all  the  cause  how 
wounded  ;  and  when  that  I 
me  unto  him,  he  left  me  goodly 

I  stanched  my  blood.  Sir,  said 
r,  I  require  thee  tell  me  what 
re  be,  and  what  is  your  name  ? 
y,  said  he,  my  name  is  Sir  Laun- 
.  Lake.  So  me  thought  ever  by 
eech,  said  the  lady,  for  I  have 

II  oft  or  this,  and  I  know  you 
ban  ye  ween.  But  now  and  ye 
romise  me  of  your  courtesy,  for 
as  that  ye  have  done  to  me  and 
>rd  Belleus,  that  when  he  cometh 
thar's  court  for  to  cause  him  to 
i  knight  of  the  Roimd  Table,  for 
)assing  good  man  of  arms,  and  a 
lord  of  lands  of  many  out  isles, 
ly,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  let  him 
ito  the  court  the  next  high  feast, 
c  that  ye  come  with  him,  and  I 

my  power,  and  ye  prove  you 
of  your  hands,  that  ye  shall  have 
sire.  So  thus  within  awhile  as 
IS  talked,  the  night  passed,  and 
shone,  and  then  Sir  Launcelot 
im,  and  took  his  horse,  and  they 
lim  to  the  abbey,  and  thither  he 
hin  the  space  of  two  hours. 

CHAP.  VI. 

'  Launcelot  was  received  of  king 
magus* s  daughter t  and  be  made 
wplaint  to  ber  father. 

soon  as  Sir  Launcelot  came 
he  abbey  yard  the  daughter  of 
gdemagus  heard  a  great  horse 
3ie  pavement.  And  she  then 
id  went  unto  a  window,  and 


there  she  saw  Sir  Launcelot,  and  anon 
she  made  men  fiast  to  take  his  horse 
from  him  and  let  lead  him  into  a  stable, 
and  himself  was  led  into  a  fair  chamber, 
and  unarmed  him,  and  the  lady  sent 
him  a  long  gown,  and  anon  she  came 
herself,  ^d  then  she  made  Launcelot 
passing  good  cheer,  and  she  said  he 
was  the  knight  in  the  world  was  most 
welcome  to  her.  Then  in  all  haste  she 
sent  for  her  father  Bagdemagus  that 
was  within  twelve  mile  of  that  abbey, 
and  afore  even  he  came  with  a  fair  fel- 
lowship of  knights  with  him.  And 
when  the  king  was  alight  off  his 
horse  he  went  straight  unto  Sir  Launce^ 
lot's  chamber,  and  there  he  found  his 
daughter,  and  then  the  king  embraced 
Sir  Laimcelot  in  his  arms,  and  either 
made  other  good  cheer.  Anon  Sir 
Launcelot  made  his  complaint  unto  the 
king  how  he  was  betrayed,  and  how  his 
brother  Sir  Lionel  was  departed  from 
him  he  wist  not  where,  and  how  his 
daughter  had  delivered  him  out  of 
prison, — therefore  while  I  live  I  shall  do 
her  service  and  all  her  kindred.  Then 
am  I  sure  of  your  help,  said  the  king, 
on  Tuesday  next  coming.  Yea,  sir, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  shall  not  fail  you, 
for  so  I  have  promised  my  lady  your 
daughter.  But  sir,  what  knights  been 
they  of  my  lord  Arthur's,  that  were 
with  the  king  of  Northgalis  ?  And  the 
king  said  it  was  Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte, 
and  Sir  Mordred,  and  Sir  Gahalatine, 
that  all  for-fared  my  knights,  for  against 
them  three  I  nor  my  knights  might  bear 
no  strength.  Sir,  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
as  I  hear  say  that  the  tournament  shall 
be  within  this  three  mile  of  this  abbey, 
ye  shall  send  unto  me  three  knights  of 
yours  such  as  ye  trust,  and  look  that 
the  three  knights  have  all  white  shields, 
and  I  also,  and  no  painture  on  the 
shields,  and  we  four  will  come  out  of  a 
little  wood  in  the  midst  of  both  parties, 
and  we  shall  fall  in  the  front  of  our 
enemies  and  grieve  them  that  we  may ; 
and  thus  shall  I  not  be  known  what 
knight  I  am.  So  they  took  their  rest 
that  night,  and  this  was  on  the  Sim- 
day.    And  so  the  king  departed,  and 
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sent  unto  Sir  Launcelot  three  knights, 
with  the  four  white  shields. 

And  on  the  Tuesday  they  lodged 
them  in  a  little  leaved  wood  beside 
there  the  tournament  should  be.  And 
there  were  scaffolds  and  holes  that  lords 
and  ladies  might  behold  and  to  give 
the  prize.  Then  came  into  the  field 
the  king  of  Northgalis  with  eightscore 
helms.  And  then  the  three  knights  of 
Arthur  stood  by  themselves.  Then  came 
into  the  field  king  Bagdemagus  with 
fourscore  of  helms.  And  then  they 
fewtred  their  spears,  and  came  together 
with  a  great  dash,  and  there  were  slain 
of  knights,  at  the  first  recounter,  twelve 
of  king  Bagdemagus's  party,  and  six  of 
the  king  of  Northgalis*  party,  and  king 
Bagdemagus's  party  was  far  set  aback. 

CHAP.  VII. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  behaved  bim  in  a 
tournament^  and  bow  be  met  witb  Sir 
Turquine  leading  away  Sir  Gaberis. 

With  that  came  Sir  Launcelot  du 
Lake,  and  he  thrust  in  with  his  spear  in 
the  thickest  of  the  press,  and  there  he 
smote  down  with  one  spear  five  knights, 
and  of  four  of  them  he  brake  their 
backs.  And  in  that  throng  he  smote 
down  the  king  of  Northgalis,  and  brake 
his  thigh  in  that  fall.  All  this  doing  of 
Sir  Launcelot  saw  the  three  knights  of 
Arthur.  Yonder  is  a  shrewd  guest,  said 
Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte,  therefore  have 
here  once  at  him.  So  they  encountered, 
and  Sir  Launcelot  bare  him  down  horse 
and  man,  so  that  his  shoulder  went  out 
of  joint.  Now  befalleth  it  to  me  to 
just,  said  Mordred,  for  Sir  Mador  hath 
a  sore  fall.  Sir  Launcelot  was  ware  of 
him,  and  gat  a  great  spear  in  his  hand, 
and  met  lum,  and  Sir  Mordred  brake  a 
spear  upon  him,  and  Sir  Launcelot  gave 
him  such  a  buffet  that  the  bow  of  his 
saddle  brake,  and  so  he  flew  over  his 
horse  tail,  that  his  helm  went  into  the 
earth  a  foot  and  more,  that  nigh  his 
neck  was  broken,  and  there  he  lay  long 
in  a  swoon.  Then  came  in  Sir  Gaha- 
latine  with  a  spear,  and  launcelot 
against  him,  with  all  their  strength  that 


they  might  drive,  that  both  theii 
to-brast  even  to  their  hands,  ai 
they  flung  out  with  their  swon 
gave  many  a  grim  stroke.  Th 
Sir  Launcelot  wroth  out  of  n 
and  then  he  smote  Sir  Gahala 
the  helm,  that  his  nose  burst 
blood,  and  ears  and  mouth  bo 
therewith  his  head  hung  \om 
therewith  his  horse  ran  away  wi 
and  he  fell  down  to  the  earth. 

Anon  therewithal  Sir  Launo 
a  great  spear  in  his  hand,  and, 
that  great  spear  brake,  he  bare  < 
the  earth  sbcteen  knights,  som 
and  man,  and  some  3ie  man  : 
the  horse,  and  there  was  none  1 
he  hit  surely  he  bare  none  ar 
day.  And  then  he  gat  anoth< 
spear,  and  smote  down  twelve 
and  the  most  part  of  them  neve 
after.  And  then  the  knights  of  1 
of  Northgalis  would  just  no  m 
there  the  prize  was  given  un 
Bagdemagus.  So  either  party  c 
unto  his  own  place,  and  Sir 
lot  rode  forth  with  king  Bagc 
unto  his  castle,  and  there  he  h: 
ing  good  cheer  both  with  tl 
and  with  his  daughter,  and  th 
fered  him  great  gifts.  And 
mom  he  took  his  leave,  and  t< 
Bagdemagus  that  he  would  go  s 
his  brother  Sir  Lionel,  that  wc 
him  when  that  he  slept.  So 
his  horse,  and  betaught  them 
God.  And  there  he  said  u 
king's  daughter.  If  ye  have  n 
time  of  my  service,  I  pray  you 
have  knowledge,  and  I  shall 
you,  as  I  am  true  knight. 

And  so  Sir  Launcelot  depart 
by  adventure  he  came  into  tl 
forest  where  he  was  taken  s 
And  in  the  midst  of  an  highwa) 
a  damsel  riding  on  a  white  palf 
there  either  saluted  other.  Fair 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  know  ye 
country  any  adventures?  Sir 
said  that  damsel,  here  are  ad 
near  hand,  and  thou  durst  pro\ 
Why  should  I  not  prove  adv( 
said  Sir  Launcelot ;  for  that  can 
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Well,  said  she,  thou  seemest 
i  a  good  knight,  and  if  thou 
with  a  good  knight,  I  shall 
where  is  the  best  knight  and 
iest  that  ever  thou  found,  so 
tell  me  what  is  thy  name,  and 
ht  thou  ai-t.  Damsel,  as  for 
«  my  name,  I  take  no  great 
ly,  my  name  is  Sir  Launcelot 
Sir,  thou  beseemest  well, 
ventures  by  that  fall  for  thee, 
'  dwelleth  a  knight  that  will 
srmatched  for  no  man  that  I 
less  ye  overmatch  him,  and 
is  Sir  Turquine.  And,  as  I 
I,  he  hath  in  his  prison  of 
:ourt  good  knights  threescore 
lat  he  hath  won  with  his  own 
ut  when  ye  have  done  that 
c  ye  shall  promise  me  as  ye 
;  knight  for  to  go  with  me, 
p  me  and  other  damsels  that 
sed  daily  with  a  false  knight, 
itent,  damsel,  and  desire  I  will 
ye  will  bring  me  unto  this 
^ow,  fair  knight,  come  on 
And  so  she  brought  him 
"ord,  and  unto  the  tree  where 
basin.  So  Sir  Laimcelot  let 
Irink,  and  then  he  beat  on  the 
the  butt  of  his  spear  so  hard 
is  might  till  the  bottom  fell 
long  he  did  so,  but  he  saw 
Then  he  rode  endlong  the 
lat  manor  nigh  half  an  hour. 
was  he  ware  of  a  great  knight 
i  an  horse  afore  him,  and 
t  the  horse  there  lay  an  armed 
md.  And  ever  as  they  came 
lear,  Sir  Launcelot  thought  he 
ow  him;  then  Sir  Launcelot 
that  it  was  Sir  Gaheris,  Ga- 
•other,  a  knight  of  the  Table 
"ow  fair  damsel,  said  Sir  Laun- 
2e  yonder  cometh  a  knight 
that  is  a  fellow  of  mine,  and 
is  unto  Sir  Gawaine.  And  at 
(ginning  I  promise  you,  by  the 
od,  to  rescue  that  knight ;  and 
master  sit  better  in  the  sad- 
deliver  all  the  prisoners  that 
t  of  danger,  for  I  am  sure  that 
m  brethren  of  mine  prisoners 


with  him.  By  that  time  that  either  had 
seen  other  they  gripped  their  spears 
unto  them.  Now  fair  knight,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  put  that  wounded  knight  off 
the  horse,  and  let  him  rest  awhile,  and 
let  us  two  prove  our  strengths.  For  as 
it  is  informed  me,  thou  doest  and  hast 
done  great  despite  and  shame  unto 
knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  there- 
fore now  defend  thee.  And  thou  be  of 
the  Table  Round,  said  Turquine,  I  defy 
thee  and  all  thy  fellowship.  That  is 
over  much  said,  said  Sir  Laimcelot. 

CHAP.  VIIL 

How  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Turquine 
fought  together* 

And  then  they  put  their  spears  in  the 
rests,  and  came  together  with  their 
horses  as  fast  as  they  might  run,  and 
either  smote  other  in  the  midst  of  their 
shields,  that  both  their  horses'  backs 
brast  under  them,  and  the  knights  were 
both  astonied,  and  as  soon  as  they 
might  avoid  their  horses  they  took  their 
shields  afore  them,  and  drew  out  their 
swords,  and  came  together  eagerly,  and 
either  gave  other  many  strong  strokes, 
for  there  might  neither  shields  nor 
harness  hold  their  strokes.  And  so 
within  awhile  they  had  both  grimly 
wounds,  and  bled  passing  grievously. 
Thus  they  fared  two  hours  or  more, 
trasihg  and  rasing  either  other  where 
they  might  hit  any  bare  place.  Then 
at  the  last  they  were  breathless  both, 
and  stood  leaning  on  their  swords. 
Now  fellow,  said  Sir  Turquine,  hold 
thy  hand  awhile,  and  tell  me  what  I 
shall  ask  thee.  Say  on.  Then  Tur- 
quine said.  Thou  art  the  biggest  man 
that  ever  I  met  withal,  and  the  best 
breathed,  and  like  one  knight  that  I 
hate  above  all  other  knights ;  so  be  it 
that  thou  be  not  he  I  will  lightly  accord 
with  thee,  and  for  thy  love  I  will  de- 
liver all  the  prisoners  that  I  have,  that 
is  threescore  and  four,  so  thou  wilt  tell 
me  thy  name.  And  thou  and  I  we  will 
be  fellows  together,  and  never  to  fail 
the  while  that  I  live.  It  is  well  said, 
said  Sir  Laupcelot,  but  sithen  it  is  so 
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that  I  may  have  thy  friendship,  what 
knight  is  he  that  thou  so  hatest  above 
all  other?  Faithfully,  said  Sir  Tur- 
quine,  his  name  is  Sir  Launcelot  du 
Lake,  for  he  slew  my  brother  Sir 
Carados  at  the  dolorous  tower,  that 
was  one  of  the  best  knights  on  live; 
and  therefore  him  I  except  of  knights, 
for  may  I  once  meet  with  him  the  one 
of  us  shall  make  an  end  of  other,  I 
make  mine  avow.  And  for  Sir  Launce- 
lot's  sake  I  have  slain  an  hundred  good 
knights,  and  as  many  I  have  maimed  all 
utterly  that  they  might  never  after  help 
themselves,  and  many  have  died  in 
prison,  and  yet  I  have  threescore  and 
four,  and  all  shall  be  delivered,  so  thou 
wilt  tell  me  thy  name,  so  it  be  that 
thou  be  not  Sir  Launcelot. 

Now  see  I  well,  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
that  such  a  man  I  might  be  that  I 
might  have  peace;  and  such  a  man  I 
might  be  that  there  should  be  war 
mortal  betwixt  us :  and  now  sir  knight, 
at  thy  request  I  will  that  thou  wit  and 
know  that  I  am  Launcelot  du  Lake, 
king  Ban's  son  of  Benwick,  and  very 
knight  of  the  Table  Round.  And  now 
I  defy  thee,  do  thy  best.  Ah,  said 
Turquine,  Laimcelot,  thou  art  unto  me 
most  welcome  that  ever  was  knight,  for 
we  shall  never  part  till  the  one  of  us  be 
dead.  Then  they  hurtled  together  as 
two  wild  bulls,  rashing  and  lashing 
with  their  shields  and  swords  that 
sometimes  they  fell  both  over  their 
noses.  Thus  they  fought  still  two 
hours  and  more,  and  never  would  have 
rest,  and  Sir  Turquine  gave  Sir  Launce- 
lot many  wounds  that  all  the  ground 
there  as  they  fought  was  all  bespeckled 
with  blood. 

CHAP.  IX. 

How  Sir  Turquine  was  slain,  and  bow  Sir 
Launcelot  bade  Sir  Gaberis  deliver  all 
tbe  prisoners. 

Then  at  the  last  Sir  Turquine  waxed 
faint,  and  gave  somewhat  aback,  and 
bare  his  shield  low  for  weariness. 
That  espied  Sir  Launcelot  and  lept 
upon   him   fiercely   and    got    him    by 


the  beaver  of  his  helmet,  and 
him  down  on  his  knees,  and  tuioa 
rased    off  his  helm,    and    smote 
neck  in  sunder.    And  when  Sir 
celot  had  done  this  he  went  unto 
damsel  and  said,  Damsel,  I  am 
to  go  with  you  where  ye  will 
me,  but  I  have  no  horse.    Fair 
said  she,  take   this   wounded 
horse,  and  send  him  into  this 
and  command  him  to  deliver  all 
prisoners.      So    Sir    Launcelot 
unto    Gaheris,    and    prayed    him 
to    be    aggrieved    for    to    lend 
his  horse.    Nay,  &ir  lord,  said  Sr  Gi^ 
heris,  I  will  that  ye  take  my  hone 
your  own   commandment,  for  ye  hfotl 
both  saved  me  and  my  horse,  and 
day  I  say  ye  are  the  best  kn^t  m 
world,  for  ye  have  slain  this  day  in 
sight  the  mightiest  man  and  the 
knight,  except  you,  that  ever  I  samY 
and  sir,  said  Sir  Gaheris,  I  pray  yw 
tell  me  your  name  ?    Sir,  my  name  ii 
Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  that  oa|g^  tai 
help  you  of  right  for   king  Artlm^ 
sake,  and  in  especial  for  my  lord  Sb 
Gawaine's  sake,  your  own  dear  brotliar; 
and  when  that  ye  come  within  yondflr 
manor  I  am  sure  ye  shall  find  thcK 
many  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  for 
I  have  seen  many  of  their  shields  that  I 
know  on  yonder  tree.    There  is  Kay^ 
shield,  and  Sir  Brandel's  shidd,  and  ait 
Marhaus'  shield,  and  Sir  Galind's  shidd, 
and  Sir  Brian  Listonoise's  shield,  and  Sir 
Aliduke's  shield,  with  many  more  that  I 
am  not  now  advised  of,  and  also  ujr 
two   brethren's  shields.  Sir   Ector  i 
Maris    and    Sir   Lionel;    wherefore  I 
pray  you  greet  them  all  from  me^  tad 
say  that  I  bid  them  take  there  sack 
stuff  as  they  find,  and  that  in  any  wiie 
my  brethren   go   unto  the  court  aal 
abide  me  there  till  that  I  come,  fcr 
by  the  feast  of  Pentecost  I  cast  me  to 
be  there,  for  at  this  time  I  must  ride 
with  this  damsel  for  to  save  my  pro* 
mise.    And  so  he  departed  from  Gik 
heris,  and  Sir  Gaheris  went  into  lM 
manor,  and  there  he  found  a  yeomiB 
porter  keeping  there  many  keys.   Anon 
withal  Sir  Gaheris   threw   the  porter 
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to  the  ground,  and  took  the  keys 
him,  and  hastily  he  opened  the 
in  door,  and  there  he  let  out  all  the 
•ners,  and  every  man  loosed  other 
if  their  bonds.  And  when  they  saw 
Gaheris,  all  they  thanked  him,  for 
they  wend  that  he  was  wounded. 
Not  so,  said  Gaheris,  it  was  Laimcelot 
that  slew  him  worshipfiilly  with  his  own 
buids,  I  saw  it  with  mine  own  eyes. 
And  he  greeteth  you  all  well,  and 
ptayeth  you  to  haste  you  to  the  court, 
and  as  unto  Sir  Lionel  and  Ector  de 
Ifaris,  he  prayeth  you  to  abide  him 
■t  the  court.  That  shall  we  not  do, 
■aid  his  brethren,  we  will  find  him  and 
we  may  live.  So  shall  I,  said  Sir  Kay, 
find  hun  or  I  come  at  the  court,  as  I 
am  true  knight.  Then  all  those  knights 
■ought  the  house  where  as  the  armour 
was,  and  then  they  armed  them,  and 
Cftry  knight  found  his  own  horse,  and 
ail  that  belonged  untp  him.  And  when 
ever  this  was  done,  there  came  a  forester 
with  four  horses  laden  with  fat  venison. 
Anon  Sir  Kay  said,  Here  is  good  meat 
for  us  for  one  meal,  for  we  had  not 
many  a  day  no  good  repast.  And  so 
titiat  venison  was  roasted,  baked,  and 
sodden,  and  so  after  supper  some  abode 
there  all  that  night,  but  Sir  Lionel  and 
Ector  de  Maris  and  Sir  Kay  rode  after 
Sir  Launcelot  to  find  him  if  they  might. 

CHAP.  X. 

Sow  Sir  Launcelot  rode  with  the  damsel 
and  dew  a  knight  that  distressed  all 
ladies,  and  also  a  villain  that  kept  a 
bridge. 

Now  tum  we  unto  Sir  Launcelot  that 
rode  with  the  damsel  in  a  fair  high 
way.  Sir,  said  the  damsel,  here  by  this 
way  haunteth  a  knight  that  distresseth 
all  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  and  at  the 
least  he  robbeth  them  or  ill-useth  them. 
What,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  is  he  a  thief 
and  a  knight,  and  a  ravisher  of  women  ? 
He  doth  shame  unto  the  order  of 
knighthood  and  contrary  to  his  oath, 
it  IS  pity  that  he  liveth.  But  fair 
damsel  ye  shall  ride  on  afore  yourself, 
and  I  will  keep  myself  in  covert,  and  if 


that  he  trouble  you  or  distress  you,  I 
shall  be  your  rescue,  and  learn  him  to 
be  ruled  as  a  knight.  So  the  maid  rode 
on  by  the  way  a  soft  ambling  pace. 
And  within  awhile  came  out  that  knight 
on  horseback  out  of  the  wood,  and  his 
page  with  him,  and  there  he  put  the 
damsel  from  her  horse,  and  then  she 
cried.  With  that  came  Launcelot  as 
fast  as  he  might,  till  he  came  to  that 
knight,  saying,  Oh  thou  false  knight 
and  traitor  unto  knighthood,  who 
did  learn  thee  to  distress  ladies  and  gen- 
tlewomen? When  the  knight  saw  Sir 
Launcelot  thus  rebuking  him,  he  an- 
swered not,  but  drew  his  sword  and 
rode  unto  Sir  Laimcelot.  And  Sir 
Launcelot  threw  his  spear  from  him, 
and  drew  out  his  sword,  and  strake 
him  such  a  buffet  on  the  helmet  that  he 
clave  his  head  and  neck  imto  the 
throat.  Now  hast  thou  thy  payment 
that  long  thou  hast  deserved.  That  is 
truth,  said  the  damsel,  for  like  as  Tur- 
quine  watched  to  destroy  knights,  so 
did  this  knight  attend  to  destroy  and 
distress  ladies,  damsels,  and  gentle- 
women, and  his  name  was  Sir  Peris  de 
Forest  Savage.  Now  damsel,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  will  ye  any  more  service  of 
me?  Nay  sir,  she  said,  at  this  time; 
but  Almighty  Jesu  preserve  you  where- 
soever ye  ride  or  go,  for  the  courtiest 
knight  thou  art  and  meekest  unto  all 
ladies  and  gentlewomen  that  now  liveth. 
But  one  thing,  sir  knight,  me  thinketh 
ye  lack,  ye  that  are  a  knight  wife- 
less, that  ye  will  not  love  some  maiden 
or  gentlewoman,  for  I  could  never  hear 
say  that  ever  ye  loved  any  of  no  manner 
degree,  and  that  is  great  pity ;  but  it  is 
noised  that  ye  love  queen  Guenever,  and 
that  she  hath  ordained  by  enchantment 
that  ye  shall  never  love  none  other  but 
her,  nor  none  other  damsel  nor  lady 
shall  rejoice  you;  wherefore  many  in 
this  land,  of  high  estate  and  low,  make 
great  sorrow.  Fair  damsel,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  I  may  not  warn  people  to 
speak  of  me  what  it  pleaseth  them :  but 
for  to  be  a  wedded  man  I  think  it  not, 
for  then  I  must  couch  with  her,  and 
leave   arms   and   tournaments,    battles 


and  adventures.  And  as  for  to  say  for 
to  take  my  plrasance  with  paramours, 
that  will  I  lefuse  in  principal  for  dread 
of  God.  For  knichU  that  be  aduUeroua, 
or  wBOton,  shall  not  be  happy  nor 
fortunate  unto  the  ware,  for  either  they 
shall  be  overcome  with  a  simpler  knight 
than  they  be  themselves,  or  else  Ihey 
shall  by  mishap  and  their  cursedness 
slay  better  men  than  tliey  be  them- 
selves ;  and  who  that  so  uselh  shall  be 
imhappy.  and  all  thing  is  unhappy  that 
is  about  (hem.  And  so  Sir  Launcelot 
and  she  departed. 

And  then  he  rode  in  a  deep  forest 
two  days  and  more,  and  had  strait 
lodging.  So  on  the  third  liay  he  rode 
over  a  long  briiige,  and  there  start  upon 
him  suddenly  a  passing  foul  churl,  and 
he  smote  his  honse  on  the  nose  tlial  he 
turned  about,  and  asked  him  why  he 
rode  o»er  that  bridge  without  his 
licence.  Whjr  should  I  not  ride  this 
way?  said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  may  not 
ride  beside.  Thou  shall  not  choose, 
said  the  churl,  and  lashed  at  him  with  a 
great  club  shod  with  iron.  Then  Sir 
Launcelot  drew  his  sword,  and  put  the 
stroke  aback,  and  clave  his  head  unto 
tlie  breast.  At  the  end  of  the  briclge 
was  a  fair  village,  and  all  the  people 
men  and  women  cried  on  Sir  Launcelot. 
and  said.  A  worse  deed  diddest  thou 
nei'er  for  thyself,  for  thou  hast  slain  the 
chief  porter  of  our  castle.  Sir  Launce- 
lot let  ihem  say  what  they  would,  and 
straight  he  wwit  into  the  castle:  and 
when  he  came  into  the  castle  he 
alighl.  and  tied  his  horse  to  a  ring  on 
the  wall ;  and  there  he  saw  a  fair  green 
court,  and  thither  he  dressed  himself, 
for  there  him  thought  was  a  fair  place  to 
fight  in.  So  he  looked  about,  and  saw 
much  people  in  doors  and  windows, 
that   said,    Fair   knight    thou   art   im- 

CHAP.  XI. 

Houi  Sir  Lnuncelol  slew  ttno  giants,  and 

modi  a  casllt  frte. 

Axon  withal  came  there  upon   him 

two  gieal  giants,  well  armed  oU  save  the 


heads,  with  two  horrible  clubs  iotlia 
hands.  .Sir  Launcelot  put  his  lUdl 
afore  Mm,  and  put  the  stroke  aM/lj  <I 
the  one  giant,  and  with  his  sword  k 
clave  his  head  BEUnder.  Vihen  his  U^ 
low  saw  that,  he  ran  away  as 
wood,  for  fear  of  the  horrible 
and  Sir  Launceiot  after  him  with  all  tt 
might,  and  smote  him  on  the  shouUa. 
and  tlave  him  to  the  middle.  ThenSf 
Launcelot  went  into  the  hall,  and  \ 
came  afore  him  threescore  ladies 
damsels,  and  all  kneeled  unto  him,  ud 
thanked  God  and  him  of  their  ddiio 
ance.  For.  sir,  said  they,  the  moa  fut 
of  us  have  been  here  this  se»en  jc 
their  prisoners,  and  we  have  worked : 
manner  of  silk  works  for  our  mt»t,i 
we  are  all  great  gentlewomen  boin,  ■ 
blessed  be  the  time,  knight,  that  «i 
Ihou  wert  bom :  for  thou  hast  done  I 
worship  that  ever  did  kniriic  ig 


e  bear  Fecoi3,Hri 


rid,  that  will 
we  all  pray  you  to  tell  us  your 
that  we  may  tell  our  friends  who  it 
livered  us  out  of  prison.  FairdumA, 
lie  said,  my  name  is  Sir  Launcdot  k 
Lake.  Ah,  sir,  said  they  all,  wdl  m^ 
est  thou  he  he.  for  else  save  younclt.  n 
we  deemed,  there  might  never  kidfli 
have  the  better  of  these  two  gijubni* 
many  fair  knights  have  assayed  it  ui 
here  have  ended,  and  '        " 

we  wished  after  you. 
giants  dread  never  knight  but  yo*. 
Now  may  ye  say,  said  Sir  LatUKdM. 
unto  your  friends,  how  and  who 
delivered  you,  and  greet  them  all 
me,  and  if  that  I  come  in  any  of  w«r 
marches,  shew  mc  such  cheer  as  ye  bm 
cause ;  and  what  treasure  th»t 
in  this  castle  I  give  it  you  for  o 
for  your  grievance :  and  the  lord  Oat  b 
the  owner  of  this  castle  1  would  '  ' 
received  it  as  is  right.  Fair  s 
they,  the  name  of  this  castle  is  TiBUfjL 
and  a  duke  ovi-ned  it  some  time  thai  W 
wedded  fair  Igraine,  and  after  woUd 
her  Uthei  Fendragon  and  gat  on  ht 
Arthur.  Well,  said  Sir  LaonalM,  I 
understand  to  whom  i)us  castle  bdM(> 
elh.  And  so  he  departed  rrom  tbM 
and  betnught  them  unto  God.    AndllM 
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he  fflonnted  upon  his  horse,  and  rode 
into  many  strange  and  wild  countries 
•od  through  many  waters  and  valleys, 
lod  evil  was  he  lodged.    And  at  the 
last  by  fortune  him  happened  against  a 
night  to  come  to  a  fair  courtelage,  and 
thodn  he  found  an  old  gentlewoman 
that  lodged  him  with  a  good  will,  and 
there  he  had  good  cheer  for  him  and 
hB  horse.    And  when  time  was,  his 
host  brought  him  into  a  fair  garret  over 
the  gate  to  his  bed.    There  Sir  Launce- 
lot  unarmed  him,  and  set  his  harness  by 
him,  and  went  to  bed,  and  anon  he  fell 
on  sleep.    So  soon  after  there  came  one 
on  horseback,  and  knocked  at  the  gate 
in  great  haste.    And  when  Sir  Laimce- 
lot  heard  this  he  arose  up,  and  looked 
oat  at  the  window,  and  saw  by  the 
moon-light  three  knights  came  riding 
after  that  one  man,  and  all  three  lashed 
on  him  at  once  with  swords,  and  that 
one  knight  turned  on  them  knightly 
igain  and  defended  him.    Truly,  said 
Su:  Launcelot,  yonder  one  knight  shall 
I  hdp,  for  it  were  shame  for  me  to  see 
three  kn^hts  on  one,  and  if  he  be  slain 
I  am  partner  of  his  death.    And  there- 
with he  took  his  harness  and  went  out 
at   a  window  by  a  sheet  down  to  the 
four  knights,  and  then  Sir  Launcelot 
said  on  nigh.  Turn  you  knights  unto 
me,  and  leave  your  fighting  with  that 
km^t.    And  then  they  all  three  left 
Sir  Kay,  and  turned  unto  Sir  Launcelot, 
and  thine  began  great  battle,  for  they 
iKg^t  all  three,  and  strake  many  great 
mktA  at  Sir  Launcelot,  and  assailed 
him  on  every  side.      Tlien   Sir    Kay 
dfOBed   him  for  to  have  holpen   Sir 
Usnodot     Nay,   sir,  said  he,  I  will 
none  of  your  help,    therefore  as    ye 
viU  have  my  help  let  me  alone  with 
them.    Sir  Kay  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
^oapA  mffered  him  for  to  do  his  will, 
wso  stood  aside.     And  then  anon 
vtthin  six  strokes  Sir  Launcelot  had 
*™daii  them  to  the  earth. 

And  then  they  all  three  cried.  Sir 
™Wrt,  we  yield  us  unto  you  as  man  of 
■Wtt  matdiless.  As  to  that,  said  Sir 
**«wdot.  I  will  not  take  your  yielding 
wto  me,  \xx  so  that  ye  yield  you  mito 


Sir  Kay  the  seneschal,  on  that  covenant 
I  will  save  your  lives  and  else  not.  Fair 
knight,  said  they,  that  were  we  loth  to 
do ;  for  as  for  Sir  Kay  we  chased  him 
hither,  and  had  overcome  him  had  not 
ye  been ;  therefore  to  yield  us  unto  him 
it  were  no  reason.  Well,  as  to  that,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  advise  you  well,  for  ye 
may  choose  whether  ye  will  die  or  live, 
for  and  ye  be  yielden  it  shall  be  unto 
Sir  Kay.  Fair  knight,  then  Ihey  said, 
in  saving  our  lives  we  will  do  as  thou 
commandest  us.  Then  shall  ye,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  on  Whitsunday  next  com- 
ing go  unto  the  court  of  king  Arthur, 
and  there  shall  ye  yield  you  unto  queen 
Guenever,  and  put  you  all  three  in  her 
grace  and  mercy,  and  say  that  Sir  Kay 
sent  you  thither  to  be  her  prisoners. 
Sir,  they  said,  it  shall  done  by  the  faith 
of  our  bodies,  and  we  be  living.  And 
there  they  swore,  every  knight  upon 
his  sword.  And  so  Sir  Launcelot  suf- 
fered them  so  to  depart.  And  then  Sir 
Launcelot  knocked  at  the  gate  with  the 
pommel  of  his  sword,  and  with  that 
came  his  host,  and  ,in  they  entered.  Sir 
Kay  and  he.  Sir,  said  his  host,  I  wend  ye 
had  been  in  your  bed.  So  I  was,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  but  I  arose  and  lept  out 
at  my  window  for  to  help  an  old  fellow 
of  mine.  And  so  when  they  came  nigh 
the  light  Sir  Kay  knew  well  that  it  was 
Sir  Launcelot,  and  therewith  he  kneeled 
down  and  thanked  him  of  .  >  kind- 
ness that  he  hath  holpen  him  twice  from 
the  death.  Sir,  he  said,  I  have  done 
nothing  but  that  I  ought  to  do,  and  ye 
are  welcome,  and  here  shall  ye  repose 
you  and  take  your  rest.  So  when  Sir 
Kay  was  unarmed  he  asked  after  meat, 
so  there  was  meat  fetched  him,  and  he 
ate  strongly.  And  when  he  had  supped 
they  went  to  their  beds,  and  were  lodged 
together  in  one  bed.  On  the  mom  Sir 
Launcelot  arose  early,  and  left  Sir  Kay 
sleeping:  and  Sir  Launcelot  took  Sir 
Kay's  armour  and  his  shield  and  armed 
him :  and  so  he  went  to  the  stable  and 
took  his  horse,  and  took  his  leave  of  his 
host,  and  so  he  departed.  Then  soon 
after  arose  Sir  Kay  and  missed  Sir  Laun- 
celot :  and  then  he  espied  that  he  had 


Ilis  armour  and  hk  horse.  Now  by  my 
faith  I  know  well  Ihnt  he  will  grieve 
some  of  the  court  of  king  Arthur:  for 
on  him  knights  will  be  bold,  nnd  deem 
that  it  is  I,  and  that  will  beguile  them  ; 
and  because  of  his  armour  and  shield 
I  am  sure  1  shall  ride  in  peace.  And 
then  soon  after  departed  Sir  Ksy,  and 
thanked  his  host. 

CHAP.  xn. 

How  Sir  Launcdoi  rodt  disgvlud  in  Sir 
Kay's  banicss,  and  bmo  be  smole  doion 

Now  turn  we  tinto  Sir  Launcelot  that 
had  ridden  long  in  a  great  forest,  and  pt 
the  laat  he  came  into  a  low  country  full 
of  ^r  nvecs  aiid  meadows.  And  afore 
him  he  saw  a  loi^g  bridge,  and  three 
pavilions  stood  thereon  of  silk  and  san- 
dal of  divers  hue.  And  without  the 
pavilions  hung  three  white  shields  on 
truncheons  of  Sjiears,  and  great  long 
spears  stood  upright  by  the  pavilions, 
and  tX  every  pavihon's  door  stood  three 
fresh  squires,  and  so  Sir  Launcelot 
passed  by  them,  apd  spake  no  ward. 
When  he  was  past  the  three  ktuEhts 
said  that  it  was  the  proud  Kay,  lie 
weeneth  no  knight  so  good  as  he,  and 
the  contrary  is  oftthne  proved.  By 
my  ^th,  said  one  of  the  knights,  his 
name  was  Sir  Gaunter,  I  will  ride  after 
hun  and  assay  him  for  all  his  pride,  and 
ye  may  behold  how  that  I  speed.  So 
this  knight.  Sir  Gaunter,  armed  him, 
and  hung  his  shield  upon  his  shoulder 
and  mounted  upon  a  great  horse,  and 
gat  his  spear  in  his  hand,  and  galloped 
after  Sir  launcelot.  And  when  he 
came  nigh  him,  he  cried.  Abjde  thou 
proud  tuiighC  Sir  Kay,  for  thou  shalt 
not  pass  quit.  So  Sir  Laun«lot  turned 
him,  and  either  fewtred  their  spears,  and 
came  together  with  all  their  mights,  and 
Sir  Gaunter's  spear  btake,  but  Sir  Laun- 
celot smote  him  dowii,  horse  and  man. 
And  when  Sir  Gaunter  was  at  the  earth 
his  brethren  said  each  one  to  other. 
Yonder  knight  is  not  Sir  Kay,  for  h«  is 
bi«ef  than  he.    I  dare  lay  my  head. 


and  harness.    Whether  il  be  so  or  no, 
said  Sir  Haynold  the  thiiil  brother,  Ictm 
now    go  mount   upon   our    horsti  in; 
rescue  our   brother  Sir   GaunL.. 
pain  of  death.     We  all  shall  lia  . 
enough  to  match  that  knigbl,  . 
me  seemeth   by  his   person    .i 
Launcelot,  or  Sir  Tristam,  or  >  i   ■ 
leas  the  good  knight.     Then  anon  icq  J 
took  their   horses    and    overtotdt  Su 
Launcelot.  and  Sir  Gilmere   put  foflS 
his  spear  and  ran  to  Sir  Lannwlot  ai 
Sir  Lanncelot  smote  him  down  thuk 
lay  in  a  swoon.     Sir  knighi,  sa  ~ 
Raynold,  thou  art  a  strong  man.  aiid,v 
I  suppose,  thou  hast  slain  my  two  b 
thren,  for   the  which   riseth   my  ba 
sore  against  thee :  and  if  I  might  vi 
my  worship  I  would  not  have  ado  wi 
thee,  but  needs  I  must  take  pKiit  >i  tb  . 
do ;  and  therefore  knight,  he  said,  keep 
thyself.    And  so  they  hurtled  tonilcr 
with  all  their  mights,  and  all  to-shnefd 
both  their  spears.     And  then  they  die* 
thdr  swords  and  lashed  together  e^Eilf. 
Anon  therewith  arose  Sir  Gaunlet,  «* 
came  unto  his  brother  Sir  Gilmert,  « 
bad  him  arise  and  help  we  ouc  brotb 
Sir  Raynold,  that  yonder  marveDoD^ 
matcheth  yonder  good  knight.    TbCf^' 
withal  they  lept  on  their  hom^  vA 
hurtled  tmto  Sir  Launcelot.     And  w 
he  saw  them  come,  he  smote  ■  I 
stroke  unto  Sir  Raynold,   UuE  be  U 
off  his  horse  to  the  ground,  and  Ibeft  bl 
struck  to  the  other  two  hrethien,  rad  >) 
two  strokes  he  strake  them  down  to  Ae 
earth.     With  that  Sir  Raynold  b^ 
start  up  with  his  head  all  bloodf,  ud 
came  straight  unto  Sir  Launcelot.  Km 
let  be,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  was  BOt  fu 
from  thee  when  thou  wert  made  knl^ 
Sir  Raynold,  and  also  I  know  thoo  ut 
a  good  knight,  and  loth  I  were  to  Ay 
thee.    Gramercy,  said  Sic  Raynold.  M 
for  your  goodness ;  and  I  dare  say  ufar 
me  and  my  brethren,  we  will  noi  br 
loth  to  yield  us  unto  you,  with  th«t«r 
knew  your  name :  for  well  we  kno*  )> 
are  not  Sir  Kay.    As  (or  that  be  h  U  It 
may,  for  ye  slull  yield  you  unto  iam 
Guencver,  and  look  that  ye  be  with  be 
[  on  Whitsunday,  and  yield  you  unio  be 
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as  prisoners,  and  say  that  Sir  Kay  sent 
you  unto  her.  Then  they  swore  it 
should  be  done.  And  so  passed  forth 
Sir  Launcelot,  and  each  one  of  the 
brethren  helped  each  other  as  well  as 
they  might. 

CHAP.  xni. 

Boa  Sir  Launcelot  justed  against  four 
knigbts  of  the  Round  Table,  and  over^ 
threw  tbem. 

So  Sir  Launcelot  rode  into  a  deep 
forest,  and  there  by  in  a  slade  he  saw 
four  knights  hoving  under  an  oak,  and 
they  were  of  Arthur's  court ;  one  was 
Sagramour  le  Desirous,  and  Sir  Ector  de 
Bifuis,  and  Sir  Gawaine,  and  Sir  Uwaine. 
Anon  as  these  four  knights  had  espied 
Sir  Launcelot  they  wend  by  his  arms  it 
had  been  Sir  Kay.  Now  by  my  faith, 
said  Sir  Sagramour,  I  will  prove  Sir 
Kay's  might,  and  gat  his  spear  in  his 
haiid,  and  came  toward  Sir  Launcelot. 
Therewith  Sir  Launcelot  was  ware,  and 
knew  him  well,  and  fewtred  his  spear 
against  him,  and  smote  Sir  Sagramour 
so  sore  that  horse  and  man  fell  both  to 
the  earth.  Lo,  my  fellows,  said  Sir 
Ector,  yonder  ye  may  see  what  a  buffet 
he  hath;  that  knight  is  much  bigger 
than  ever  was  Sir  Kay.  Now  shaU  ye 
see  what  I  may  do  to  him.  So  Sir 
Ector  gat  his  spear  in  his   hand  and 

rped  toward    Sir    Launcelot,    and 
Launcelot    smote    him    through 
the  shield   and  shoulder    that    horse 
and  man  went  to  the  earth,  and  ever 
his  spear    held.    By  my    faith,    said 
Sir  Uwaine,  yonder  is  a  strong  knight, 
and  I  am  sure  he  hath  slain  Sir  Kay ; 
>Dd  I  see  by  his  great  strength  it  will 
he  hard  to  match  him.  And  therewithal 
Sir  Uwaine  gat  his  spear  in  his  hand 
«nd  rode  toward  Sir  Launcelot,  and  Sir 
I^nncelot  knew  him  well,  and  so  he 
ffiet  him  on  the  plain  and  gave  him 
socfa  a  buffet  that  he  was  astonied,  that 
loog  he  wist  not  wh6re  he  was.    Now 
see  I  well,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  I  must 
CBCounter  with  that  knight.    Then  he 
dressed  his  shield  and  gat  a  good  spear 
in  his  hand,  and  Sir  Launcelot  knew 


him  well,  and  then  they  let  run  their 
horses  with  all  their  mights,  and  either 
knight  smote  other  in  midst  of  the 
shield.  But  Sir  Gawaine's  spear  to- 
brast,  and  Sir  Launcelot  charged  so 
sore  upon  him  that  his  horse  reversed 
up  so  down.  And  much  sorrow  had 
Sir  Gawaine  to  avoid  his  horse,  and 
so  Sir  Launcelot  passed  on  a  pace, 
and  smiled,  and  said,  God  give  him 
joy  that  this  spear  made,  for  there 
came  never  a  better  in  my  hand. 
Then  the  four  knights  went  each  one 
to  other,  and  comforted  each  other. 
What  say  ye  by  this  gest  ?  said  Sir  Ga- 
waine, that  one  spear  hath  felled  us 
four.  We  command  him  unto  the 
devil,  they  said  all,  for  he  is  a  man  of 
great  might.  Ye  may  well  say  it,  said 
Sir  Gawaine,  that  he  is  a  man  of  might, 
for  I  dare  lay  my  head  it  is  Sir  Launce- 
lot, I  know  it  by  his  riding.  Let  him 
go,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  for  when  we  come 
to  the  court  then  shall  we  wit.  And 
then  had  they  much  sorrow  to  get  their 
horses  again. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  followed  a  hracbet  into 
a  castle  where  he  found  a  dead  knight, 
and  bow  he  after  was  required  of  a 
damsel  to  heal  her  brother. 

Now  leave  we  there  and  speak  of  Sir 
Laimceiot  that  rode  a  great  while  in  a 
deep  forest,  where  he  saw  a  black 
brachet,  seeking  in  manner  as  it  had 
been  in  the  track  of  an  hurt  deer,  and 
therewith  he  rode  after  the  brachet,  and 
he  saw  lie  on  the  ground  a  large  track 
of  blood.  And  then  Sir  Launcelot  rode 
after.  And  ever  the  brachet  looked  be- 
hind her,  and  so  she  went  through  a 
great  marsh,  and  ever  Sir  Launcelot 
followed.  And  then  was  he  ware  of  an 
old  manor,  and  thither  ran  the  brachet, 
and  so  over  the  bridge.  So  Sir  Laun- 
celot rode  over  that  bridge  that  was 
old  and  feeble ;  and  when  he  came  in 
midst  of  a  great  hall,  there  he  saw  lie  a 
dead  knight  that  was  a  seemly  man,  and 
that  brachet  licked  his  wounds.  And 
therewithal  came  out  a  lady  weeping 
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and  wringing  her  hands,  and  she  said, 
Oh  knight,  too  much  sorrow  hast  thou 
brought  me.  Why  say  ye  so?  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  I  did  never  this  knight 
no  harm,  for  hither  by  track  of  blood 
this  brachet  brought  me ;  and  therefore 
fair  lady  be  not  displeased  with  me,  for 
I  am  full  sore  aggrieved  of  your  griev- 
ance. Truly  sir,  she  said,  I  trow  it  be 
not  ye  that  have  slain  my  husband,  for 
he  that  did  that  deed  is  sore  wounded, 
and  he  is  never  likely  to  recover,  that 
shall  I  ensure  him.  What  was  your  hus- 
band's name?  said  Sir  Launcelot.  Sir, 
said  she,  his  name  was  called  Sir  Gil- 
bert, one  of  the  best  knights  of  the 
world,  and  he  that  hath  slain  him  I 
know  not  his  name.  Now  God  send 
you  better  comfort,  said  Sir  Laimcelot. 
And  so  he  departed  and  went  into  the 
forest  again,  and  there  he  met  with  a 
damsel,  the  which  knew  him  well,  and 
she  said  aloud,  W^ell  be  ye  found,  my 
lord;  and  now  I  require  thee  on  thy 
knighthood  help  my  brother  that  is  sore 
wounded,  and  never  stinteth  bleeding, 
for  this  day  fought  he  with  Sir  Gilbert 
and  slew  him  in  plain  battle,  and  there 
was  my  brother  sore  wounded,  and  there 
is  a  lady  a  sorceress  that  dwelleth  in 
a  castle  here  beside,  and  this  dav  she 
told  me  my  brother's  wounds  should 
never  be  whole  till  I  could  find  a  knight 
that  would  go  into  the  chapel  perilous, 
and  there  he  should  find  a  sword  and  a 
bloody  cloth  that  the  wounded  knight 
was  lapped  in,  and  a  piece  of  that  cloth 
and  sword  should  heal  my  brother's 
wounds,  so  that  his  wounds  were 
searched  with  the  sword  and  the  cloth. 
This  is  a  marvellous  thing,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  but  what  is  your  brother's 
name?  Sir,  said  she,  his  name  is  Sir 
Meliot  de  Logres.  That  me  repenteth, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  for  he  is  a  fellow  of 
the  Table  Round,  and  to  his  help  I  will 
do  my  power.  Then,  sir,  said  she,  fol- 
low even  this  high  way,  and  it  will  bring 
you  unto  the  chapel  perilous,  and  here 
I  shall  abide  till  God  send  you  here 
again,  and  but  you  speed  I  know  no 
knight  living  that  may  achieve  that  ad- 
venture. 


CHAP.  XV. 

How  Sir  Launedot  eame  into  the  ebapd 
perilous,  and  gat  there  of  a  dead  eorpe 
a  piece  of.  the  elotb  and  a  sword. 

Right  so  Sir  Launcelot  departed,  and 
when  he  came  unto  the  chapel  perilous 
he  alight  down,  and  tied  ms  horse  to 
a  little  gate.  And  as  soon  as  he  was 
within  the  churchyard  he  saw  on  the 
front  of  the  chapel  many  fair  rich  shields 
turned  up  so  down,  and  many  of  the 
shields  Sir  Launcelot  had  seen  kni^its 
bear  beforehand.  With  that  he  saw  bjr 
him  stand  there  a  thirty  great  knights, 
more  by  a  yard  than  any  man  that  ever 
he  had  seen,  and  all  those  grinned  and 
gnashed  at  Sir  Launcelot.  And  whea 
he  saw  their  countenance  he  dread  him 
sore,  and  so  put  his  shield  afore  him, 
and  took  his  sword  in  his  hand  ready 
unto  battle ;  and  they  were  all  armed  ia 
black  harness,  ready  with  their  shields 
and  their  swords  drawn.  And  when 
Sir  Launcelot  would  have  gone  through- 
out them,  they  scattered  on  every  suie 
of  him,  and  gave  him  the  way,  and 
therewith  he  waxed  all  bold  and  en- 
tered into  the  chapel,  and  then  he  saw 
no  light  but  a  dim  lamp  burning,  and 
then  was  he  ware  of  a  corpse  covered 
with  a  cloth  of  silk.  Then  Sir  Laun- 
celot stooped  down  and  cut  a  piece 
away  of  that  cloth,  and  then  it  £Eured 
under  him  as  the  earth  had  quaked  a 
little;  there  withal  he  feared.  And 
then  he  saw  a  fair  sword  lie  by  the 
dead  knight,  and  that  he  gat  in  his 
hand  and  hied  him  out  of  the  chapel. 
Anon  as  ever  he  was  in  the  chapd-yard 
all  the  knights  spake  to  him  wiUi  a 
grimly  voice,  and  said.  Knight,  Sir 
Laimcelot,  lay  that  sword  from  thee,  or 
else  thou  shalt  die.  Whether  I  live  or 
die,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  will  no  great 
word  get  it  again,  therefore  fight  for  it 
and  ye  list.  Then  right  so  he  passed 
throughout  them,dnd  beyond  the  diapd- 
yard  there  met  him  a  fair  damsel,  and 
said.  Sir  Launcelot,  leave  that  sword 
behind  thee,  or  thou  wilt  die  for  it.  I 
leave  it  pot,  said  Sir  launcelot,  for  np 
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entreaties.  No,  said  she,  and  thou  didst 
leave  that  swordqueen  Guenever  should 
ye  never  see.  Then  were  I  a  fool  and 
I  would  leave  this  sword,  said  Sir  Laun- 
cdot.  Now  gentle  knight,  said  the 
damsel,  I  require  thee  to  kiss  me  but 
Qoce.  Nay,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  that 
God  me  forbid.  Well  sir,  said  she,  and 
thou  haddest  kissed  me  thy  life  days 
had  been  done,  but  now  alas,  she  said, 
I  have  lost  all  my  labour,  for  I  ordained 
this  chapel  for  thy  sake,  and  for  Sir 
Gawaine.  And  once  I  had  Sir  Gawaine 
vithin  my  power,  and  at  that  time  he 
fought  yr)ih  that  knight  that  lieth  there 
dead  in  yonder  chapel.  Sir  Gilbert,  and 
at  that  time  he  smote  off  the  left  hand 
of  Sir  Gilbert.  And  Sir  Laimcelot 
BOW  I  tell  thee,  I  have  loved  thee  this 
seven  year,  but  there  may  no  woman 
have  thy  love  but  queen  Guenever. 
Bat  since  I  may  not  rejoice  thee  to  have 
thy  body  alive,  I  had  kept  no  more  joy 
in  this  world  but  to  have  thy  body 
dead.  Then  would  I  have  balmed  it  and 
preserved  it,  and  so  have  kept  it  my  life 
days,  and  daily  I  should  have  kissed  thee 
in  despite  of  queen  Guenever.  Ye  say 
well,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  God  preserve 
nc  from  your  subtil  crafts.  And  there- 
withal he  took  his  horse  and  so  de- 
puted from  her.  And  as  the  book 
nith,  when  Sir  Launcelot  was  departed 
she  took  such  sorrow  that  she  died 
within  a  fourteen  night,  and  her  name 
was  Hellawes  the  sorceress,  lady  of  the 
castle  Nigramous.  Anon  Sir  Laimcelot 
"let  with  the  damsel.  Sir  Meliot's  sister. 
^  when  she  saw  him  she  clapped  her 
J**ds  and  wept  for  joy,  and  then  they 
'ode  unto  a  castle  thereby,  where  Sir 
^ot  lay.  And  anon  as  Sir  Launcelot 
saw  him  he  knew  him,  but  he  was  pale 
•5  the  earth  for  bleeding.  When  Sir 
Meliot  saw  Sir  Laimcelot,  he  kneeled 
>poo  his  knees  and  cried  on  high :  O  lord 
Sff  Launcelot  help  me  I  Anon  Sir  Laun- 
celot leapt  unto  him,  and  touched  his 
VDimds  with  Sir  Gilbert's  sword,  and 
then  he  wiped  his  wounds  with  a  part 
of  the  bloody  cloth  that  Sir  Gilbert  was 
wrapped  in,  and  anon  a  wholer  man  in 
las  life  was  he  never.    And  then  there 


was  great  joy  between  them,  and  they 
made  Sir  Launcelot  all  the  cheer  that 
they  might,  and  so  on  the  mom  Sir 
Launcelot  took  his  leave,  and  bad  Sir 
Meliot  hie  him  to  the  court  of  my  lord 
Arthur,  for  it  draweth  nigh  to  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  and  there,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  ye  shall  find  me.  And  therewith 
they  departed. 

CHAP.  XVL 

How  Sir  Launcelot  at  the  request  of  a  lady 
recovered  a  falcon,  by  which  he  was 
deceived. 

And  so  Sir  Launcelot  rode  through 
many  strange  countries,  over  marshes 
and  valleys,  till  by  fortune  he  came  lo  a 
fair  castle,  and  as  he  passed  beyond  the 
castle  him  thought  he  heard  two  bells 
ring.  And  then  was  he  ware  of  a  falcon 
came  flying  over  his  head  toward  an 
high  elm,  and  long  lines  about  her  feet, 
and  as  she  flew  unto  the  elm  to  take  her 
perch,  the  lines  overcast  about  a  bough. 
And  when  she  would  have  taken  her 
flight  she  hung  by  the  legs  fast,  and 
Sir  Launcelot  saw  how  she  hung,  and 
beheld  the  fair  falcon  perigot,  and  he 
was  sorry  for  her.  The  meanwhile  came 
a  lady  out  of  the  castle,  and  cried 
on  high,  O  Launcelot,  Launcelot,  as 
thou  art  flower  of  all  knights  help  me  to 
get  my  hawk,  for  and  my  hawk  be  lost 
my  lord  will  destroy  me;  for  I  kept 
the  hawk  and  she  slipt  from  me,  and 
if  my  lord  my  husband  wit  it,  he  is  so 
hasty  that  he  will  slay  me.  What  is 
your  lord's  name?  said  Sir  Launcelot. 
Sir,  she  said,  his  name  is  Sir  Phelot,  a 
knight  that  longeth  unto  the  king  of 
Northgahs.  Well,  fair  lady,  since  that 
ye  know  my  name,  and  require  me  of 
knighthood  to  help  you,  I  will  do  what 
I  may  to  get  your  hawk,  and  yet  truly 
I  am  an  ill  climber,  and  the  tree  is 
passing  high,  and  few  boughs  to  help 
me  withal.  And  therewith  Sir  Laun- 
celot alight,  and  tied  his  horse  to 
the  same  tree,  and  prayed  the  lady  to 
unarm  him.  And  so  when  he  was  un- 
armed, he  put  off  all  his  clothes  unto 
his  shirt  and  breeches,  and  with  might 
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and  force  he  climbed  up  to  the  falcon, 
and  tied  the  lines  to  a  great  rotten 
branch,  and  threw  the  hawk  down  and  it 
withal.  Anon  the  lady  gat  the  hawk  in 
her  hand,  and  therewithal  came  out  Sir 
Phelot  out  of  the  groves  suddenly,  that 
was  her  husband,  all  armed,  and  with 
his  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  and  said, 
O  knight,  Launcelot,  now  have  I  found 
thee  as  I  would :  and  stood  at  the  bole 
of  the  tree  to  slay  him.  Ah  lady,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  why  have  ye  betrayed 
me  ?  She  hath  done,  said  Sir  Phelot,  but 
as  I  commanded  her,  and  therefore 
there  is  none  other  boot  but  thine  hour 
is  come  that  thou  must  die.  That 
were  shame  unto  thee,  said  Sir  Laim- 
celot,  thou  an  armed  knight  to  slay  a 
naked  man  by  treason.  Thou  gettest 
none  other  giace,  said  Sir  Phelot,  and 
therefore  help  thyself  and  thou  canst. 
Truly,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  shall  be 
thy  shame,  but  since  thou  wilt  do  none 
other,  take  mine  harness  with  thee,  and 
hang  my  sword  upon  a  bough  that  I 
may  get  it,  and  then  do  thy  best  to  slay 
me  and  thou  canst.  Nay,  nay,  said  Sir 
Phelot,  for  I  know  thee  better  than 
thou  weenest,  therefore  thou  gettest  no 
weapon  and  I  may  keep  you  therefro. 
Alas,  said  Sir  launcelot,  that  ever 
knight  should  die  weaponless.  And 
therewith  he  awaited  above  him  and 
under  him,  and  over  his  head  he  saw 
a  rounspik,  a  big  bough  leafless,  and 
therewith  he  brake  it  off  by  the  body ; 
and  then  he  came  lower,  and  awaited 
how  his  own  horse  stood,  and  suddenly 
he  lept  on  the  farther  side  of  the  horse 
from  the  knight.  And  then  Sir  Phelot 
lashed  at  him  eagerly,  weening  to  have 
slain  him ;  but  Sir  Launcelot  put  away 
the  stroke  with  the  rounspik,  and 
therewith  he  smote  him  on  the  one  side 
of  the  head,  that  he  fell  down  in  a 
swoon  to  the  ground.  So  then  Sir 
Launcelot  took  his  sword  out  of  his 
hand,  and  struck  his  neck  from  the 
body.  Then  cried  the  lady,  Alas,  why 
hast  thou  slain  my  husband  ?  I  am  not 
causer,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  for  with  false- 
hood ye  would  have  had  slain  me  with 
treason,   and  now  it  is  fallen  on  you 


both.  And  then  she  swooned  as  thongla. 
she  would  die.    And  therewithal  Smt 
Launcelot  gat  all  his  armour  as  well  ts 
he  might,   and  put  it  upon  him,  for 
dread  of  more  resort,  for  he  dread  that 
the  knight's  castle  was  so  nigh.    And  w 
soon  as  he  might  he  took  his  horse  and 
departed,  and  thanked  God  that  he  hid 
escaped  that  adventure. 

CHAP.  xvn. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  overtook  a  huf^ 
which  chased  his  wtfe  to  have  am 
her,  and  how  he  said  to  him. 

So  Sir  Launcelot  rode  many  wild 
ways,  throughout  marshes  and  many 
wild  ways.  And  as  he  rode  in  a  vallqr 
he  saw  a  knight  chasing  a  lady  with  a 
naked  sword  to  have  slam  her.  And  by 
fortune,  as  this  knight  should  have  slain 
this  lady,  she  crieid  on  Sir  Launcelot 
and  prayed  him  to  rescue  her.  When  I 
Sir  Launcelot  saw  that  mischief  he  took 
his  horse  and  rode  between  them,  say- 
ing, Knight,  fie  for  shame,  why  wilt 
thou  slay  this  lady  ?  thou  dost  shame 
unto  thee  and  all  knights.  What  hast 
thou  to  do  betwixt  me  and  my  wife? 
said  the  knight ;  I  will  slay  her,  maugre 
thy  head.  That  shall  ye  not,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  for  rather  we  two  will  have 
ado  together.  Sir  Laimcelot,  said  the 
knight,  thou  doest  not  thy  part,  for  this 
lady  hath  betrayed  me.  It  is  not  so, 
said  the  lady,  truly  he  saith  wrong  on 
me,  and  because  I  love  and  cherish  my 
cousin  german,  he  is  jealous  betwixt 
him  and  me,  and  as  I  shall  answer  to 
God,  there  was  never  sin  betwixt  us. 
But,  sir,  said  the  lady,  as  thou  art  called 
the  woishipfuUest  knight  of  the  worid, 
I  require  thee  of  true  knighthood  keep 
me  and  save  me,  for  whatsoever  ye  say 
he  will  slay  me,  for  he  is  without  mercy. 
Have  ye  no  doubt,  said  Launcelot,  it 
shall  not  lie  in  his  power.  Sir,  said  the 
knight,  in  your  sight  I  will  be  ruled 
as  ye  will  have  me.  And  so  Sir  Laun- 
celot rode  on  the  one  side  and  she  on 
the  other:  he  had  not  ridden  but  a 
while  but  the  knight  bad  Sir  Launcelot 
turn  him  and  look  behind  him  and  said* 
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Sir,  yonder  come  men  of  arms  after  us 
liding.    And  so  Sir  Launcelot  turned 
liim,  and  thought  no  treason.     And 
therewith  was  £e  knight  and  the  lady 
on  one  ^de,  and  suddenly  he  swapped 
off  his  lady's  head.     And  when  Sir 
lAoncelot  had  espied  him  what  he  had 
done,  he  said,  and  called  him,  Traitor 
thou  hast  shamed  me  for  ever.    And 
soddenly  Sir  Launcelot  alight  off  his 
liorse,  and  pulled  out  his  sword  to  slay 
him.    And  therewithal  he  fell  flat  to 
the  earth,   and  gripped  Sir  Launcelot 
by  the  thighs,  and  cried  mercy.    Fie  on 
thee,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  thou  shameful 
Imight,  thou  mayest  have  no  mercy, 
and  therefore  arise  and  fight  with  me. 
Nay,  said  the  knight,  I  wiU  never  arise 
till  ye  grant  me  mercy.    Now  will  I 
proffer  thee  fair,  said  Laimcelot :  I  will 
unarm  me  unto  my  shirt,  and  will  have 
nothing  upon  me  but  my  shirt,  and  my 
sword  in  my  hand,  and  if  thou  canst 
slay  me  quit  be  thou  for  ever.    Nay, 
sir,  said  Pedivere,  that  will  I  never. 
Well,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  take  this  lady 
and  the  head,  and  bear  it  upon  thee, 
and  here  shalt  thou  swear  upon  my 
sword  to  bear  it  alway  upon  thy  back, 
and  never  to  rest  till  thou  come  to 
queen  Guenever.    Sir,  said  he,  that  will 
1  do,  by  the  faith  of  my  body.    Now, 
said  Launcelot,  tell  me  what  is  your 
name.    Sir,  my  name  is  Pedivere.    In 
a  shameful  hour  wert  thou  bom,  said 
looncdot    So  Pedivere  departed  with 
the  dead  lady  and  the  head,  and  found 
the  queen  with  king  Arthur  at  Win- 
<^esler,  and  there  he  told  all  the  tmth. 
%  knight,  said  the  queen,  this  is  an  hor- 
rible deed  and  a  shameful,  and  a  great 
v^nke  unto  Sir  Launcelot:    but  not- 
^withstanding  his  worship  is  not  known 
in  divers  countries.    But  this  shall  I 
Siyc  you  in  penance :  make  ye  as  good 
ddft  as  ye  can,  ye  shall  bear  this  lady 
with  you  on  horseback  unto  the  Pope 
of  Rcme,  and  of  him  receive  your  pe- 
'■Bce  for  your  foul  deeds,  and  ye  shall 
^'tt  rest  one  night  there  as  ye  do 
pother,  and  if  ye  go  to  any  bed  the 
«"J  body  shall  lie  with  you.    This 
<w  there  he  made,  and  so  departed, 


and  as  it  telleth  in  the  French  book, 
when  he  came  to  Rome  the  Pope  bad 
him  go  again  to  queen  Guenever,  and  in 
Rome  was  liis  lady  buried  by  the  Pope's 
commandment.  And  after  this  Sir  Pe- 
divere fell  to  great  goodness,  and  was 
an  holy  man  and  an  hermit. 

CHAP.  xvin. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  came  to  king  Arthur's 
courts  and  bow  there  were  recounted  all 
his  noble  feats  and  acts. 

Now  turn  me  unto  Sir  Launcelot  du 
Lake,  that  came  home  two  days  afore 
the  feast  of  Pentecost.  And  the  king 
and  all  the  court  were  passing  fain  of 
his  coming.  And  when  Sir  Gawaine, 
Sir  Uwaine,  Sir  Sagramour,  Sir  Ector 
de  Maris,  saw  Sir  Launcelot  in  Kay's 
armour,  then  they  wist  well  it  was  he 
that  smote  them  down  all  with  one 
spear.  Then  there  was  laughing  and 
smiling  among  them.  And  ever  now 
and  now  came  all  the  knights  home 
that  Sir  Turquine  had  prisoners,  and 
they  all  honoured  and  worshipped  Sir 
Launcelot.  When  Sir  Gaheris  heard 
them  speak,  he  said,  I  saw  all  the  battle 
from  the  beginning  to  the  ending,  and 
there  he  told  king  Arthur  all  how  it 
was,  and  how  Sir  Turquine  was  the 
strongest  knight  that  ever  he  saw  ex- 
cept Sir  Launcelot :  there  were  many 
knights  bear  him  record,  nigh  three- 
score. Then  Sir  Kay  told  the  king 
how  Sir  Launcelot  had  rescued  him 
when  he  should  have  been  slain,  and 
how  he  made  the  knights  yield  them  to 
me,  and  not  to  him.  And  there  they 
were,  all  three,  and  bare  record.  And 
by  my  faith,  said  Sir  Kay,  because  Sir 
Launcelot  took  my  harness  and  left  me 
his  I  rode  in  good  peace,  and  no  man 
would  have  ado  with  me.  Anon  there- 
withal came  the  three  knights  that 
fought  with  Sir  Launcelot  at  the  long 
bridge,  and  there  they  yielded  them  unto 
Sir  Kay,  and  Sir  Kay  forsook  them  and 
said  he  fought  never  with  them :  But  I 
shall  ease  your  hearts,  said  Sir  Kay, 
yonder  is  Sir  Laimcelot  that  overcame 
you.    When  they  wist  that,  they  were 
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glad.  And  then  Sir  Meliot  de  Logres 
came  home,  and  told  king  Arthur  how 
Sir  Launcelot  had  saved  him  from  the 
death.  And  all  his  deeds  were  known, 
how  four  queens,  sorceresses,  had  him 
in  prison,  and  how  he  was  delivered 
by  King  Bagdemamis's  daughter.  Also 
there  were  told  all  the  great  deeds  of 
arms  that  Sir  Launcelot  did  betwixt 
the  two  kings,  that  is  to  say,  the  king 
of  Northgalis  and  king  Bagdemagus. 
All  the  truth  Sir  Gahalantine  did  tell. 


and  Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte,  and  Sir 
Mordred,  for  they  were  at  that  same 
tournament.  Then  came  in  the  ladf 
that  knew  Sir  Launcdot  when  that  k 
wounded  Sir  Belleus  at  the  pavilion. 
And  there,  at  the  request  of  Sir  LasD* 
celot.  Sir  Belleus  was  made  kni^^t  of 
the  Round  Table. 

And  so  at  that  time  Sir  Launcdot 
had  the  greatest  name  of  any  kni|^t  of 
the  world,  and  most  he  ¥ras  honound 
of  high  and  low. 


iExpIic(t  ti)e  noble  talc  of  itst  Sauncclot  liu  laitf ,  V^iflbt  to  ^t  K 
iftooit*  l^cre  foloioct]^  X^z  talc  of  $i^x  Gatcti)  of  Odtcncs,  tjftat  M 
callcl)  iScaumasnit  1^5  $^x  itas,  anl)  ii^  i\^t  itcbcnt]^  ibook. 


^I^e  S&ebentj^  aSooft. 
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CHAP.  L 

How  Beaumains  came  to  king  Arthur* s 
court  and  demanded  three  petitions  of 
king  Arthur. 

When  Arthur  held  his  Round  Table 
most  fully,  it  fortuned  that  he  com- 
manded that  the  high  feast  of  Pentecost  ^ 
should  be  holden  at  a  city  and  a  castle, 
the  which  in  those  days  was  called  Kink- 
Kenadon,  upon  the  sands  that  marched 
nigh  Wales.  So  ever  the  king  had  a 
custom  that  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
in  especial  afore  other  feasts  in  the  year, 
he  would  not  go  that  day  to  meat  until 
he  had  heard  or  seen  of  a  great  marvel. 
And  for  that  custom  all  manner  of 
strange  adventures  came  before  Arthur 
as  at  that  feast  before  all  other  feasts. 
And  so  Sir  Gawaine,  a  little  tofore 
noon  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  espied  at 
a  window  three  men  upon  horseback, 
and  a  dwarf  on  foot.  And  so  the  three 
men  ah'ght  and  the  dwarf  kept  their 
horses,  and  one  of  the  three  men  was 
higher  than  the  other  twain  by  a  foot 
and  a  half.  Then  Sir  Gawaine  went 
unto  the  king  and  said.  Sir,  go  to  your 


meat,  for  here  at  the  hand  come  Strang 
adventures.  So  Arthur  went  unto  Ins 
meat  with  many  other  kings.  And 
there  were  all  the  knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  save  those  that  were  prisonen 
or  slain  at  a  recounter.  Then  at  the 
high  feast  evermore  they  should  be  fill- 
filled  the  whole  niunber  of  an  himdred 
and  fifty,  for  then  was  the  Round  Tabk 
fully  complished.  Right  so  came  into 
the  hall  two  men  well  beseen  and  richly, 
and  upon  their  shoulders  there  leaned 
the  goodliest  young  man  and  the  fairest 
that  ever  they  all  saw,  and  he  was  large 
and  long  and  broad  in  the  shouldersi 
and  well  visaged,  and  the  fairest  and 
the  largest  handed  that  ever  man  saw, 
but  he  fared  as  though  he  might  not  go 
nor  bear  himself,  but  if  he  leaned  upon 
their  shoulders.  Anon  as  Arthur  saw 
him  there  was  made  peace  and  room, 
and  right  so  they  went  with  him  unto  the 
high  dais,  without  sa3ring  of  any  words. 
Then  this  much  young  man  ptdled  him 
aback,  and  easily  stretched  up  strai|^t, 
saying,  King  Arthur,  God  you  bless, 
and  all  your  fair  fellowship,  and  in 
especial  the  fellowship  of  the  Tabic 
Round.    And  for  this  cause  I  am  come 
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to  pray  you  and  require  you  to 
;  three  gifts,  and  they  shall  not 
isonably  asked,  but  that  ye  may 
iiilly  and  honourably  grant  them 
1  to  you  no  great  hurt  nor 
Ind  the  first  done  and  gift  I  will 
r,  and  the  other  two  gifts  I  will 
.  day  twelvemonth  wheresoever 
your  high  feast.  Now  ask,  said 
and  ye  shall  have  your  asking, 
r,  this  is  my  petition  for  this 
hat  ye  will  give  me  meat  and 
afficiently  for  this  twelvemonth, 
that  day  I  will  ask  mine  other 
ts.  My  fair  son,  said  Arthur, 
:er,  I  counsel  thee,  for  this  is  but 
;  asking,  for  my  heart  giveth  me 
greatly  that  thou  art  come  of 
worship,  and  greatly  my  conceit 
me  but  thou  shalt  prove  a  man 
:  great  worship.  Sir,  said  he, 
be  as  it  may,  I  have  asked  that 
sk.  Well,  said  the  king,  ye  shall 
eat  and  drink  enough,  I  never 
i  that  none,  neither  my  friend 
•  foe.  But  what  is  thy  name 
I  wit?  I  cannot  tell  you,  said 
at  is  marvel,  said  the  king,  that 
lowest  not  thy  name,  and  thou 
goodliest  young  man  that  ever 
Then  the  king  betook  him  to 
',  the  steward,  and  charged  him 
should  give  him  of  all  manner 
:s  and  drinks  of  the  best,  and 
it  he  had  all  manner  of  finding 
gh  he  were  a  lord's  son.  That 
:tle  need,  said  Sir  Kay,  to  do 
St  upon  him ;  for  I  dare  under- 
is  a  villain  bom,  and  never  will 
nan,  for  and  he  had  come  of 
en  he  woidd  have  asked  of  you 
nd  armour,  but  such  as  he  is, 
sketh.  And  since  he  hath  no 
shall  give  him  a  name  that  shall 
imains,  that  is  Fair-hands,  and 
^  kitchen  I  shall  bring  him,  and 
B  shall  have  fat  browis  every 
It  he  shall  be  as  fat  by  the 
onth's  end  as  a  pork  hog. 
o  the  two  men  departed,  and 
m  to  Sir  Kay,  that  scorned  him 
:ked  him. 


CHAP.  II. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Gawaine  were 
wroth  because  Sir  Kay  mocked  Beau- 
mainSf  and  of  a  damiel  which  desired 
a  knight  for  to  fight  for  a  lady. 

Thereat  was  Sir  Gawaine  wroth,  and 
in  especial  Sir  Launcelot  bad  Sir  Kay 
leave  his  mocking,  for  I  dare  lay  my 
head  he  shall  prove  a  man  of  great 
worship.  Let  be,  said  Sir  Kay,  it  may 
not  be,  by  no  reason,  for  as  he  is  so 
hath  he  asked.  Beware,  said  Sir  Laun- 
celot, so  ye  gave  the  good  knight  Brew- 
nor.  Sir  Dinadan's  brother,  a  name,  and 
ye  called  him  La  Cote  Male  Taile,  and 
that  turned  you  to  anger  afterward. 
As  for  that,  said  Sir  Kay,  this  shall 
never  prove  none  such ;  for  Sir  Brewnor 
desired  ever  worship,  and  this  desireth 
bread  and  drink,  and  broth ;  upon  pain 
of  my  life  he  was  fostered  up  in  some 
abbey,  and,  howsoever  it  was,  they  failed 
meat  and  drink,  and  so  hither  he  is  come 
for  his  sustenance.  And  so  Sir  Kay  bad 
get  him  a  place  and  sit  down  to  meat, 
so  Beaumains  went  to  the  hall  door, 
and  set  him  down  among  boys  and  lads, 
and  there  he  eat  sadly.  And  then  Sir 
Launcelot  after  meat  bad  him  come  to 
his  chamber,  and  there  he  should  have 
meat  and  drink  enough.  And  so  did 
Sir  Gawaine :  but  he  refused  them  all ; 
he  would  do  none  other  but  as  Sir  Kay 
commanded  him,  for  no  proffer.  But 
as  touching  Sir  Gawaine,  he  had  reason 
to  proffer  him  lodging,  meat,  and  drink, 
for  that  proffer  came  of  his  blood,  for 
he  was  nearer  kin  to  him  than  he  wist. 
But  that  as  Sir  Launcelot  did  was  of  his 
great  gentleness  and  courtesy.  So  thus 
he  was  put  into  the  kitchen,  and  lay 
nightly  as  the  boys  of  the  kitchen  did. 
And  so  he  endured  all  that  twelve- 
month, and  never  displeased  man  nor 
child,  but  always  he  was  meek  and 
mild.  But  ever  when  that  he  saw  any 
justing  of  knights,  that  would  he  see 
and  he  might.  And  ever  Sir  Launcelot 
would  give  him  gold  to  spend,  and 
clothes,  and  so  did  Sir  Gawaine.  And 
where  were  any  masteries  done  thereat 
would  he  be,  and  there  might  none  cast 
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bar  nor  stone  to  him  by  two  yards. 
Then  would  Sir  Kay  say,  How  liketh 
you  my  boy  of  the  kitchen?  So  it 
passed  on  till  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide. 
And  at  that  time  the  king  held  it  at 
Carlion  in  the  most  royalest  wise  that 
might  be,  like  as  he  did  yearly. 

But  the  king  would  no  meat  eat  upon 
the  Whitsunday  until  he  heard  some 
adventures.  Then  came  there  a  squire 
to  the  king  and  said.  Sir,  ye  may  go  to 
your  meat,  for  here  cometh  a  damsel 
with  some  strange  adventures.  Then 
was  the  king  glad,  and  set  him  down. 
Right  so  there  came  a  damsel  into 
the  hall,  and  saluted  the  king,  and 
prayed  him  of  succour.  For  whom, 
said  the  king,  what  is  the  adventure? 
Sir,  she  said,  I  have  a  lady  of  great 
worship  and  renown,  and  she  is  be- 
sieged with  a  tyrant,  so  that  she  may 
not  out  of  her  castle.  And  because 
here  are  called  the  noblest  knights  of 
the  world,  I  come  to  you  to  pray  you 
of  succour.  What  highteth  your  lady, 
and  where  dwelleth  she?  and  who  is 
he,  and  what  is  his  name,  that  hath  be- 
sieged her  ?  Sir  king,  she  said,  as  for 
my  lady's  name  that  shall  not  ye  know 
for  me  as  at  this  time,  but  I  let  you  wit 
she  is  a  lady  of  great  worship,  and  of 
great  lands.  And  as  for  the  tyrant  that 
besiegeth  her  and  destroyeth  her  lands, 
he  is  called  the  red  knight  of  the  red 
lawns.  I  know  him  not,  said  the  king. 
Sir,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  I  know  him  well, 
for  he  is  one  of  the  perilousest  knights 
of  the  world :  men  say  that  he  hath  seven 
men's  strength,  and  from  him  I  escaped 
once  full  hard  with  my  life.  Fair  dam- 
sel, said  the  king,  there  be  knights  here 
would  do  their  power  to  rescue  your 
lady,  but  because  ye  will  not  tell  her 
name,  nor  where  she  dwelleth,  therefore 
none  of  my  knights  that  be  here  now 
shall  go  with  you  by  my  will.  Then 
must  I  speak  further,  said  the  damsel. 

CHAP.  III. 

How  Beaumains  desired  the  battle^  and  bow 
it  was  granted  to  bim,  and  bow  be  de-   \ 
sired  to  be  made  knigbt  of  Sir  Launcelot,    ' 

With  these  words  came  before  the  I 


king  Beaumains,  while  the  damsd  wai 
there,  and  thus  he  said :  Sir  king,  God 
thank  you,  I  have  been  these  twdfe; 
month  in  your  kitchen,  and  have  hid 
my  full  sustenance,  and  now  I  will  wk 
my  two  gifts  that  be  behind.  Ask  upn 
my  peril,  said  the  king.  Sir,  this  soil 
be  my  two  gifts.  First,  that  ye  nilL 
grant  me  to  have  this  adventure  of  tk 
damsel,  for  it  belongeth  onto  me.  Tboi 
shalt  have  it,  said  the  king,  I  grant  it 
thee.  Then,  sir,  this  is  the  other  g&ft,' 
that  ye  shall  bid  Launcelot  du  Cike 
make  me  knight,  for  of  him  I  will  bti.^ 
made  knight,  and  else  of  none.  An! 
when  I  am  past,  I  pray  you  let  him  lid 
after  me,  and  make  me  knight  when  I 
require  him.  All  this  shall  be  denies' | 
said  the  king.  Fie  on  thee,  said  die 
damsel,  shall  I  have  none  but  one  that 
is  your  kitchen  page.  Then  was  she 
wroth,  and  took  her  horse  and  de* 
parted. 

And  with  that  there  came  one  to 
Beaumains,  and  told  him  that  his  hozse 
and  armour  was  come  for  him,  and 
there  was  the  dwarf  come  widi  aU 
thing  that  him  needed  in  the  ricfaot 
manner.  Thereat  all  the  court  YoA 
much  marvel  from  whence  came  all 
that  gear.  So  when  he  was  armed 
there  was  none  but  few  so  goodly  a 
man  as  he  was.  And  right  so  he  came 
into  the  hall  and  took  his  leave  of  kiqg 
Arthur  and  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Laun- 
celot, and  prayed  that  he  would  hie 
after  him.  And  so  departed  and  rode 
after  the  damsel. 

CHAP.  IV. 

How  Beaumains  departed,  and  bow  heg^ 
of  Sir  Kay  a  spear  and  a  skidd,  and 
bow  be  justed  and  fought  vn&  SS^ 
Launcelot. 

But  there  went  many  after  to  bdioUl 
how  well  he  was  horsed  and  trapped  IB 
cloth  of  gold,  but  he  had  neither  shidd 
nor  spear.  Then  Sir  Kay  said  al' 
openly  in  the  hall,  I  will  ride  after  Jttl 
boy  in  the  kitchen,  to  wit  whether  Iw 
will  know  me  for  his  better.  Said  Sit 
Launcelot  and  Sir  Gawaine,  Yet  alnde 
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it  home.    So  Sir  Kay  made  him  ready 
lad  took  his  horse  and  his  spear  and 
nxle  after  him.     And  right  as  Beau- 
amins  overtook  the  damsel,  right  so 
cme  Sir  Kay,  and  said,  Beaumains, 
what  sir  know  ye  not  me?    Then  he 
turned    his    horse    and  knew   it   was 
Sir  Kay,  that  had  done  him  all  the  de- 
vpitc  as  ye  have  heard  afore.    Yea,  said 
Bcanmains,  I  know  you  for  an  ungentle 
faug^t  of  the  court,  and  therefore  be- 
ware of  me.    Therewith  Sir  Kay  put 
Ins  spear  in  the  rest,  and  ran  straight 
vpon  him,  and  Beaumains  came  as  mst 
vpon  him  with  his  sword  in  his  hand ; 
and  so  he  put  away  his  spear  with  his 
sword,    and   with   a  foin  thrust  him 
timnigh  the  side,  that  Sir  Kay  fell  down 
as  he  had  been  dead,  and  he  alight  down 
and  took  Sir  Kay's  shield  and  his  spear, 
and  start  upon  his  own  horse  and  rode 
Ins  way.    All  that  saw  Sir  Launcelot, 
and  so  did  the  damsel.    And  then  he 
bad  his  dwarf  start  upon  Sir  Kay's 
hoise,  and  so  he  did.  By  that  Sir  Laun- 
cdot  was  come.     Then  he  proffered 
Sir  Launcelot  to  just,  and  either  made 
tbem   ready,    and    came   together    so 
ioody  that  either  bare  down  other  to 
the  eardi,  and  sore  were  they  bruised. 
lliea  Sir  Launcelot  arose  and  helped 
bim  horn  his  horse.    And  then  Beau- 
mains threw  his  shield  from  him,  and 
proffered  to  fight  with  Sir  Launcelot  on 
not,  and  so  they  rushed  together  like 
boais,  tracing,  racing,  and  foining,  to 
^  mountenance  of  an  hour,  and  Sir 
I^anncdot  felt  him  so  big  that  he  mar- 
'tlkd  of  his  strength,  for  he  fought 
more  like  a  giant  than  a  knight,  and 
that  his  fighting  was  durable  and  pass- 
^  perilous.     For  Sir  Launcelot  had  so 
wi  ado  with  him  that  he  dread  him- 
idf  to  be  shamed,  and  said,  Beaumains, 
^  not  so  sore,  your  quarrel  and  mine 
liDot  so  great  but  we  may  leave  off. 
IVnly,  that  is  truth,   said  Beaumains, 
bat  it  doth  me  good  to  feel  your  might, 
od  yet,  my  lord,  I  shewed  not  the 
itteiance. 


CHAP.  V. 

How  Beaumains  told  to  Sir  Launcelot  bis 
nanUy  and  bow  be  was  dubbed  knigbt  of 
Sir  Launcelot,  and  after  overtook  tbe 
damsel. 

Well,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  for  I  pro- 
mise you  by  the  faith  of  my  body  I  had 
as  much  to  do  as  I  might  to  save  myself 
from  you  unshamed,  and  therefore  have 
ye  no  doubt  of  none  earthly  knight. 
Hope  ye  so  that  I  may  any  while 
stand  a  proved  knight  ?  said  Beamnains. 
Yea,  said  Launcelot,  do  ye  as  ye  have 
done,  and  I  shall  be  your  warrant. 
Then,  I  pray  you,  said  Beaumains,  give 
me  the  order  of  knighthood.  Then 
must  ye  tell  me  your  name,  said  Laun- 
celot, and  of  what  kin  ye  be  bom.  Sir, 
so  that  ye  will  not  discover  me  I  shall, 
said  Beaumains.  Nay,  said  Sir  Launce- 
lot, and  that  I  promise  you  by  the  faith 
of  my  body,  until  it  be  openly  known. 
Then,  Sir,  he  said,  my  name  is  Gareth, 
and  brother  unto  Sir  Gawaine,  of  father 
and  mother.  Ah  I  Sir,  said  Launcelot, 
I  am  more  gladder  of  you  than  I  was, 
for  ever  me  thought  ye  should  be  of 
great  blood,  and  that  ye  came  not  to 
the  court  neither  for  meat  nor  for 
drink.  And  then  Sir  Launcelot  gave 
him  the  order  of  knighthood.  And 
then  Sir  Gareth  prayed  him  for  to  de- 
part, and  let  him  go.  So  Sir  Laimcelot 
departed  from  him  and  came  to  Sir  Kay, 
and  made  him  to  be  borne  home  upon 
his  shield,  and  so  he  was  healed  hard 
with  the  life,  and  all  men  scorned  Sir 
Kay,  and  in  especial  Sir  Gawaine  and 
Sir  Launcelot  said  it  was  not  his  part 
to  rebuke  no  young  man,  for  full  little 
knew  he  of  what  birth  he  is  come,  and 
for  what  cause  he  came  to  this  court. 
And  so  we  leave  off  Sir  Kay  and  turn 
we  unto  Beaumains.  When  he  had 
overtaken  the  damsel  anon  she  said, 
What  doest  thou  here?  thou  stinkest 
all  of  the  kitchen,  thy  clothes  be  foul 
of  the  grease  and  tallow  that  thou  gain- 
edst  in  king  Arthur's  kitchen ;  weenest 
thou,  said  she,  that  I  allow  thee  for 
yonder  knight  that  thou  killedst  ?  Nay 
truly,  for  thou  slewest  him  unhappily 
9—2 
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and  cowardly,  therefore  turn  again  foul 
kitchen  page.  I  know  thee  well,  for  Sir 
Kay  named  thee  Beaumains ;  what  art 
thou  but  a  lubber  and  a  turner  of 
spits,  and  a  ladle  washer  ?  Damsel,  said 
Beaumains,  say  to  me  what  ye  will,  I 
will  not  go  from  you  whatsoever  ye  say, 
for  I  have  undertaken  to  king  Arthur 
for  to  achieve  your  adventure,  and  so 
shall  I  finish  it  to  the  end,  or  I  shall  die 
therefore.  Fie  on  thee,  kitchen  knave, 
wilt  thou  finish  mine  adventure?  thou 
shalt  anon  be  met  withall,  that  thou 
wouldest  not  for  all  the  broth  that  ever 
thou  suppedst  once  look  him  in  the  face. 
I  shall  assay,  said  Beaumains.  So  thus 
as  they  rode  in  the  wood,  there  came 
a  man  flying  all  that  ever  he  might. 
Whither  wilt  thou?  said  Beaumains. 
O  lord,  he  said,  help  me,  for  hereby  in 
a  slade  are  six  thieves,  that  have  taken 
my  lord  and  bound  him,  so  I  am  afeard 
lest  they  ynH  slay  him.  Bring  me 
thither,  said  Sir  Beaumains.  And  so 
they  rode  together  until  they  came  there 
as  was  the  knight  bound,  and  then  he 
rode  unto  them  and  struck  one  unto  the 
death,  and  then  another,  and  at  the 
third  stroke  he  slew  the  third  thief : 
and  then  the  other  three  fled.  And  he 
rode  after  them,  and  he  overtook  them, 
and  then  those  three  thieves  turned  again 
and  assailed  Beaumains  hard,  but  at  the 
last  he  slew  them,  and  returned  and  un- 
bound the  knight.  And  the  knight 
thanked  him,  and  prayed  him  to  ride 
with  him  to  his  castle  there  a  little  be- 
side, and  he  should  worshipfully  reward 
him  for  his  good  deeds.  Sir,  said  Beau- 
mains, I  will  no  reward  have,  I  was  this 
day  made  knight  of  noble  Sir  Laimcelot, 
and  therefore  I  will  no  reward  have,  but 
God  reward  me.  And  also  I  must  fol- 
low this  damsel.  And  when  he  came 
nigh  her,  she  bad  him  ride  from  her,  for 
thou  smellest  all  of  the  kitchen ;  weenest 
thou  that  I  have  joy  of  thee  ?  for  all  this 
deed  thou  hast  done,  is  but  mishapped 
thee;  but  thou  shalt  see  a  sight  that 
shall  make  thee  turn  again,  and  that 
lightly.  Then  the  same  knight  which 
was  rescued  of  the  thieves  rode  after 
that  damsel,  and  prayed  her  to  lodge 


with  him  all  that  night.  And  1 
it  was  near  night  the  damsel  rot 
him  to  his  castle,  and  there  th 
great  cheer.    And  at  supper  the 

'  set  Sir  Beaumains  afore  the  t 
Fie,  fie,  said  she,  sir  knight,  ye 

I  courteous  to  set  a  kitchen  pag 
me,  him  beseemeth  better  to 

;  swine  than  to  sit  afore  a  damsel 
parentage.       Then    the    knigt 

'   ashamed  at  her  words,  and  to< 
up  and  set  him  at  a  side  board, 
himself  afore   him.    And  so  f 

,   night  they  had  good  cheer  and 

i   rest. 

CHAP.  VI. 

;   How  Sir  Beaumains  fought  and  & 
!  knights  at  a  passage. 

And  on  the  mom  the  damsel 
took  their  leave  and  thanked  the 

I  and  so  departed,  and  rode  on  th 
until  they  came  to  a  great  forest 
there  was  a  great  river  and  I 

'  passage,  and  there  were  rea< 
knights  on  the  further  side,  to  It 
the  passage.  What  sayest  the 
the  damsel,  wilt  thou  match 
knights,  or  turn  again?  Nay, 
Beaumains,  I  will  not  turn  £^ 
they  were  six  more.  And  ther 
he  rushed  into  the  water,  and 
midst  of  the  water  either  bral 
spears  upon  other  to  their  han 
then  they  drew  their  swords  an( 
eagerly  at  other.  And  at  the 
Beaumains  smote  the  other  uj 
helm  that  his  head  stonied,  ant 
withal  he  fell  down  in  the  wat 
there  was  he  drowned.  And  1 
spurred  his  horse  upon  the  land 
the  other  knight  fell  upon  hi 
brake  his  spear,  and  so  they  drc 
swords  and  fought  long  togeth* 
the  last  Sir  Beaumains  clave  hi 
and  his  head  down  to  the  shoulde 
so  he  rode  unto  the  damsel,  an 

\   her  ride  forth  on  her  way.    Al 

;  said,  that  ever  a  kitchen  page 
have  that  fortune  to  destroy  su 

,   doughty  knights ;    thou  weenes 
hast  done  doughtily ;    that  is 
for  the  first  knight  his  horse  sti 
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and   there   he    was    drowned    in    the 

frater,  and  never  it  was  by  thy  force 

nor  by  thy  might.    And  the  last  knight 

by  mishap  thou  earnest  behind  him  and 

imshappily  thou  slewest  him.    Damsel, 

said  B«iumains,  ye  may  say  what   ye 

win,  but  with  whomsoever  I  have  ado 

vithall  I  trust  to  God  to  serve  him  or 

be  depart,  and  therefore  I  reck  not  what 

ye  say,  so  that  I  may  win  your  lady.  Fie, 

ne,  fotd  kitchen  knave,  thou  shalt  see 

bights  that  shall  abate  thy  boast.  Fair 

dunsd,  give  me  goodly  language,  and 

ften  my  care  is  past,  for  what  knights 

soever  they  be  I  care  not,  nor  I  doubt 

ftem  not.    Also,  said  she,  I  say  it  for 

tiune  avail,  yet  mayest  thou  turn  again 

f   with  thy  worship,  for  and  thou  follow 

\    Be  thou  art  but  slain,  for  I  see  all  that 

\  e*er  thou  dost  is  but  by  misadventure, 

\  ■adnot  by  prowess  of  thy  hands.   Well, 

.  dunsel,  ye  may  say  what  ye  will,  but 

•heresoever  ye  go  I  ynW  follow  you. 

;  So  this  Beaumains  rode  with  that  lady 

tffl  even-song  time,  and  ever  she  chid 

fciffl,  and  would  not  rest.    And  then 

^  came  to  a  black  lawn,  and  there 

:  ws  a  black  hawthorn,   and    thereon 

bn^  a  black  banner,  and  on  the  other 

■de  there  hung  a  black  shield,  and  by  it 

*tood  a  black  spear  great  and  long,  and 

»  great  black  horse  covered  with  silk, 

tod  a  black  stone  fast  by. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Aw  Sir  Beaumains  fought  with  the  knight 
of  the  black  lawns,  and  fought  with  him 
tin  be  fill  down  and  died. 

There  sat  a  knight  all  armed  in  black 

wness,  and  his  name  was  the  knight  of 

fteUack  lawn.   Then  the  damsel,  when 

<be  saw  that  knight,  she  bade  him  flee 

'  4>irn  the  valley,  for  his  horse  was  not 

.  Middled.    Gramercy,   said    Beaumains, 

^always  ye  would  have  me  a  coward. 

VHth  tlmt  the  black  knight,  when  she 

cane  nigh  him,  spake  and  said.  Damsel, 

kve  ye  brought  this  knight  of  king 

Arthur  to  be  your  champion?    Nay, 

fidr  knight,  said  she,  this  is  but  a  kitchen 

laave,    that  was  fed  in  king  Arthur's 

Utdien  for  alms.    Why  cometh  he,  said 


the  knight,  in  such  array?  it  is  shame  that 
he  beareth  you  company.  Sir,  I  cannot 
be  delivered  of  him,  said  she,  for  vdth 
me  he  rideth  maugre  mine,  head ;  would 
that  ye  should  put  him  from  me,  or  else 
to  slay  him  and  ye  may,  for  he  is  an 
unhappy  knave,  and  unhappily  he  hath 
done  this  day;  through  mishap  I  saw 
him  slay  two  knights  at  the  passage  of 
the  water,  and  other  deeds  he  did  be- 
fore right  marvellous,  and  through  un- 
happiness.  That  marvelleth  me,  said 
the  black  knight,  that  any  man  that  is 
of  worship  will  have  ado  with  him. 
They  know  him  not,  said  the  damsel, 
and  because  he  rideth  with  me  they 
think  he  is  some  man  of  worship  bom. 
That  may  be,  said  the  black  knight, 
how  be  it  as  ye  say  that  he  be  no  man 
of  worship,  he  is  a  full  likely  person,  and 
full  like  to  be  a  strong  man ;  but  thus 
much  shall  I  grant  you,  said  the  black 
knight,  I  shall  put  him  down  upon  one 
foot,  and  his  horse  and  his  harness  he 
shall  leave  with  me,  for  it  were  shame 
to  me  to  do  him  any  more  harm.  When 
Sir  Beaumains  heard  him  say  thus,  he 
said,  Sir  knight,  thou  art  full  liberal  of 
my  horse  and  my  harness,  I  let  thee  wit 
it  cost  thee  nought,  and  whether  it  liketh 
thee  or  not  this  lawn  will  I  pass,  maugre 
thine  head,  and  horse  nor  harness  gettest 
thou  none  of  me,  but  if  thou  win  them 
with  thy  hands;  and  therefore  let  see 
what  thou  canst  do.  Sayest  thou  that, 
said  the  black  knight,  now  yield  thy 
lady  from  thee,  for  it  beseemeth  never  a 
kitchen  page  to  ride  with  such  a  lady. 
Thou  liest,  said  Beaumains,  I  am  a  gen- 
tleman bom,  and  of  more  high  lineage 
than  thou,  and  that  will  I  prove  on  thy 
body.  Then  in  great  wrath  they  de- 
parted with  their  horses,  and  came 
together  as  it  had  been  the  thunder ; 
and  the  black  knight's  spear  brake,  and 
Beaumains  thmst  him  through  both  his 
sides,  and  therewith  his  spear  brake,  and 
the  truncheon  left  still  in  his  side.  But 
nevertheless  the  black  knight  drew  his 
sword  and  smote  many  eager  strokes 
and  of  great  might,  and  hurt  Beaumains 
full  sore.  But  at  the  last  the  black 
knight  within  an  hour  and  a  half  he 
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fell  down  off  his  horse  in  a  swoon,  and 
there  he  died.  And  then  Beaumains  saw 
him  so  well  horsed  and  armed,  then  he 
alight  down,  and  armed  him  in  his  ar- 
mour, and  so  took  his  horse,  and  rode 
after  the  damsel.  When  she  saw  him 
come  nigh,  she  said,  Away,  kitchen  knave, 
out  of  the  wind,  for  the  smell  of  thy 
foul  clothes  grieveth  me.  Alas,  she  said, 
that  ever  such  a  knave  as  thou  art 
should  by  mishap  slay  so  good  a  knight 
as  thou  hast  done,  but  all  this  is  thine 
unhappiness.  But  hereby  is  one  shall 
pay  thee  all  thy  payment,  and  therefore 
yet  I  counsel  thee,  flee.  It  may  happen 
me,  said  Beaumains,  to  be  beaten  or 
slain,  but  I  warn  you,  fair  damsel,  I  will 
not  flee  away  nor  leave  your  company 
for  all  that  ye  can  say,  for  ever  ye  say 
that  they  will  kill  me  or  beat  me,  but 
how  soever  it  happeneth  I  escape,  and 
they  lie  on  the  ground.  And  therefore 
it  were  as  good  for  you  to  hold  you 
still,  thus  all  day  rebuking  me,  for 
away  will  I  not  till  I  see  the  uttermost 
of  this  journey,  or  else  I  will  be  slain 
or  truly  beaten ;  therefore  ride  on  your 
way,  for  follow  you  I  will  whatsoever 
happen. 

CHAP.  VIII. 
How  the  brother  of  the  knigbt  that  was 
slain  met  with  Beaumains^  and  fought 
with  Beaumains  till  be  was  yielden. 

Thus  as  they  rode  together,  they  saw 
a  knight  come  driving  by  them  all  in 
green,  both  his  horse  and  his  harness; 
and  when  he  came  nigh  the  damsel  he 
asked  her,  Is  that  my  brother  the  black 
knight  that  ye  have  brought  with  you  ? 
Nay,  nay,  said  she,  this  unhappy  kitchen 
knave  hath  slain  your  brother  through 
unhappiness.  Alas,  said  the  green 
knight,  that  is  great  pity  that  so  noble 
a  knight  as  he  was  should  so  vmhappily 
be  slain,  and  namely  of  a  knave's  hand, 
as  ye  say  that  he  is.  Ah !  traitor,  said 
the  green  knight,  thou  shalt  die  for 
slaying  of  my  brother,  he  was  a  full 
noble  knight,  and  his  name  was  Sir 
Percard.  I  defy  thee,  said  Beaumains, 
for  I  let  thee  wit  I  slew  him  knightly, 
and  not  shamefully.    Therewithal!  the 


green  knight  rode  unto  an  horn  tl 
green,  and  it  hung  upon  a  thorn,  an 
he  blew  three  deadly  notes,  an( 
came  two  damsels  and  armed  him  1 
And  then  took  he  a  great  horse, 
green  shield  and  a  green  spear, 
then  they  ran  together  with  al 
mights,  and  brake  their  spear 
their  hands.  And  then  they  dre 
swords,  and  gave  many  sad  strok 
either  of  them  wounded  other  i 
And  at  the  last  at  an  overthwarl 
mains'  horse  struck  the  green  k 
horse  upon  the  side,  he  fell 
earth.  And  then  the  green 
avoided  his  horse  lightly,  and  ( 
him  upon  foot.  That  saw  Beai 
and  therewithal  he  alight,  an< 
rushed  together  like  two  mighty 
pions  a  long  while,  and  sore  th< 
both.  With  that  came  the  dams 
said,  My  lord  the  green  knight,  i 
shame  stand  ye  so  long  fightin 
the  kitchen  knave?  Alas,  it  is 
that  ever  ye  were  made  knight, 
such  a  lad  match  such  a  knij 
the  weed  overgrew  the  com. 
with  the  green  knight  was  ; 
ed,  and  therewithal  he  gave  a 
stroke  of  might,  and  clave  his 
through.  When  Beaumains  ss 
shield  cloven  asunder  he  was  i 
ashamed  of  that  stroke,  and  of  1: 
guage;  and  then  he  gave  him 
buffet  upon  the  helm  that  he  fell 
knees:  and  so  suddenly  Beaumains 
him  upon  the  ground  groveling, 
then  the  green  knight  cried  him 
and  yielded  him  unto  Sir  Bear 
and  prayed  him  to  slay  him  no 
is  in  vain,  said  Beaumains,  fo 
shalt  die,  but  if  this  damsel  tha 
with  me  pray  me  to  save  th 
And  therewithal  he  unlaced  his 
like  as  he  would  slay  him.  Fi< 
thee,  false  kitchen  page,  I  will 
pray  thee  to  save  his  life,  for  I 
will  be  so  much  in  thy  danger, 
shall  he  die,  said  Beaumains.  1 
hardy  thou  foul  knave,  said  the  c 
that  thou  slay  him.  Alas,  sa: 
green  knight,  suffer  me  not  to  di< 
fair  word  may  save  me.     Fair  1 
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:  green  knight,  save  my  life,  and  I 

i;ive  thee  the  death  of  my  brother, 

ever  to  become  thy  man,  and 

nights  that  hold  of  me  for  ever 

0  you  service.  In  the  devil's 
aid  the  damsel,  that  such  a  foul 

knave  should  have  thee  and 
nights'  service.  Sir  knight,  said 
lins,  all  this  availeth  thee  not,  but 
imsel  speak  with  me  for  thy  life, 
lerewithal  he  made  a  semblant 
him.  Let  be,  said  the  damsel, 
ul  knave,  slay  him  not,  for  and 
>  thou  shall  repent  it.  Damsel, 
aumains,  your  charge  is  to  me  a 
e,  and  at  your  commandment  his 
U  be  saved,  and  else  not.  Then 
.  Sir  knight  with  the  green  arms, 
ie  thee  quit  at  this  damsel's  re- 
or  I  will  not  make  her  wroth ;  I 
IfiU  all  that  she  chargeth  me. 
len  the  green  knight  kneeled 
and  did  him  homage  with  his 

Then  said  the  damsel,  Me  re- 
^  green  knight,  of  your  damage, 
your  brother's  death  the  black 

for  of  your  help  I  had  great 
)r  I  dread  me  sore  to  pass  this 

Nay,  dread  you  not,  said  the 
might,  for  ye  shall  lodge  with 
s  night,  and  to  mom  I  shall 
)U  through  this  forest.  So  they 
dr  horses  and  rode  to  his  manor, 
jiras  fast  there  beside. 

CHAP.  IX. 

tf  damsel  ever  rebuked  Sir  Beau- 
5,  and  would  not  suffer  bint  to  sit 
r  tabUj  but  called  him  kitchen  boy. 

ever  she  rebuked  Beaumains,  and 
Dot  suffer  him  to  sit  at  her  table, 
he  green  knight  took  him  and  sat 

1  side  table.  Marvel  me  thinketh, 
e  green  knight  to  the  damsel, 

rebuke  this  noble  knight  as  ye 
I  warn  you,  damsel,  he  is  a  full 
might,  and  I  know  no  knight 

to  match  him,  therefore  ye  do 
Tong  to  rebuke  him,  for  he  shall 
.  right  good  service,  for  what- 
le  maketh  himself  ye  shall  prove 
end  that  he  is  come  of  a  noble 
and  of  king's  lineage.    Fie,  fie. 


said  the  damsel,  it  is  shame  for  you  to 
say  of  him  such  worship.  Truly,  said 
the  green  knight,  it  were  shame  for  me 
to  say  of  him  any  disworship,  for  he 
hath  proved  himself  a  better  knight 
than  1  am,  yet  have  I  met  with  many 
knights  in  my  days,  and  never  or  this 
time  have  I  found  no  knight  his  match. 
And  so  that  night  they  went  unto  rest, 
and  all  that  night  the  green  knight 
commanded  thirty  knights  privily  to 
watch  Beaumains,  for  to  keep  him  from 
all  treason.  And  so  on  the  morn  they 
all  arose,  and  heard  their  mass  and 
brake  their  fast,  and  then  they  took 
their  horses  and  rode  on  their  way,  and 
the  green  knight  conveyed  them  through 
the  forest,  and  there  the  green  knight 
said.  My  lord  Beaumains,  I  and  these 
thirty  knights  shall  be  alway  at  your 
summons,  both  early  and  late,  at  your 
calling,  and  where  that  ever  ye  will  send 
us.  It  is  well  said,  said  Beaumains; 
when  that  I  call  upon  you  ye  must 
yield  you  unto  king  Arthur  and  all  your 
knights.  If  that  ye  so  command  us,  we 
shall  be  ready  at  all  times,  said  the 
green  knight.  Fie,  fie  upon  thee,  said 
the  damsel,  that  any  good  knights 
should  be  obedient  unto  a  kitchen 
knave.  So  then  departed  the  green  knight 
and  the  damsel.  And  then  she  said 
unto  Beaumains,  Why  foUowest  thou 
me  thou  kitchen  boy,  cast  away  thy 
shield  and  thy  spear  and  flee  away,  yet 
I  counsel  thee  betimes  or  thou  shall  say 
right  soon,  Alas!  For  were  thou  as 
wight  as  ever  was  Wade,  or  Launcelot, 
Tristram,  or  the  good  knight  Sir  La- 
morake,  thou  shalt  not  pass  a  pass  here, 
that  is  called  the  pass  perilous.  Damsel, 
said  Beaumains,  who  is  afeard  let  him 
flee,  for  it  were  shame  to  turn  again 
since  I  have  ridden  so  long  with  you. 
Well,  said  the  damsel,  ye  shall  soon, 
whether  ye  will  or  not. 

CHAP.  X. 

How  the  third  brother ^  called  the  redknightt 
justed  and  fought  against  Beaumains, 
and  how  Beaumains  overcame  him. 

So  within  a  while  they  saw  a  tower  as 
white  as  any  snow,  well  matchcold  all 
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about,  and  double  diked.  And  over  the 
tower-gate  there  hung  a  fifty  shields  of 
divers  colours;  and  under  that  tower 
there  was  a  fair  meadow.  And  therein 
were  many  knights  and  squires  to  be- 
hold scaffolds  and  pavilions,  for  there 
upon  the  mom  should  be  a  great  tourna- 
ment ;  and  the  lord  of  the  tower  was  in 
his  castle,  and  looked  out  at  a  window, 
and  saw  a  damsel,  a  dwarf,  and  a  knight 
armed  at  all  points.  By  my  faith,  said 
the  lord,  with  that  knight  will  I  just, 
for  I  see  that  he  is  a  knight  errant. 
And  so  he  armed  him,  and  horsed  Hun 
hastily.  And  when  he  was  on  horse- 
back with  his  shield  and  his  spear,  it 
was  all  red,  both  his  horse  and  his 
harness,  and  all  that  to  him  belonged. 
And  when  that  he  came  nigh  him  he 
wend  it  had  been  his  brother  the  black 
knight.  And  then  he  cried  aloud, 
Brother  what  do  ye  in  these  marches  ? 
Nay,  nay,  said  the  damsel,  it  is  not  he ; 
this  is  but  a  kitchen  knave,  that  was 
brought  up  for  alms  in  king  Arthur's 
court.  Nevertheless,  said  the  red  knight, 
I  will  speak  with  him  or  he  depart.  Ah, 
said  the  damsel,  this  knave  hath  killed 
thy  brother,  and  Sir  Kay  named  him 
Beaumains,  and  this  horse  and  harness 
was  thy  brother's  the  black  knight. 
Also  I  saw  thy  brother  the  green  knight 
overcome  of  his  hands.  Now  may  ye 
be  revenged  upon  him,  for  I  may  never 
be  quit  of  him. 

With  this  either  knight  departed  in 
sunder,  and  they  came  together  with 
all  their  might,  and  either  of  their  horses 
fell  to  the  earth,  and  they  avoided  their 
horses,  and  put  their  shields  afore  them, 
and  drew  their  swords,  and  either  gave 
other  sad  strokes,  now  here,  now  there, 
racing,  tracing,  foining,  and  hurling  like 
two  boars,  the  space  of  two  hours. 
And  then  she  cried  on  high  to  the  red 
knight,  Alas,  thou  noble  red  knight, 
think  what  worship  hath  followed  thee, 
let  never  a  kitchen  knave  endure  thee  so 
long  as  he  doth.  Then  the  red  knight 
waxed  wroth,  and  doubled  his  strokes, 
and  hurt  Beaumains  wonderly  sore,  that 
the  blood  ran  down  to  the  ground, 
that  it  was  wonder  to  see  that  strong 


battle.  Yet  at  the  last  Sir  B 
strake  him  to  the  earth,  an 
woidd  have  slain  the  red  knight 
mercy,  saying.  Noble  knight 
not,  and  I  shall  yield  me  to  f 
fifty  knights  with  me  that  b 
commandment.  And  I  forgiv( 
the  despite  that  thou  hast  don 
and  the  death  of  my  brother  1 
knight.  All  this  availeth  not, 
Beaumains,  but  if  my  damsel 
to  save  thy  life.  And  then 
made  semblant  to  strike  off  i 
Let  be,  thou  Beaumains,  slay 
for  he  is  a  noble  knight,  ant 
hardy  upon  thine  head  but  i 
him.  Then  Beaumains  bad 
knight  stand  up,  and  thank  th 
now  of  thy  life.  Then  the  n 
prayed  him  to  see  his  castle,  a 
there  all  night.  So  the  dan 
granted  him,  and  there  they  h; 
cheer.  But  always  the  dams 
many  foul  words  unto  B< 
whereof  the  red  knight  hi 
marvel,  and  all  that  night 
knight  made  threescore  kn 
watch  Beaumains,  that  he  she 
no  shame  nor  villainy.  And 
mom  they  heard  mass,  and  di 
the  red  knight  came  before  B 
with  his  threescore  knights,  t 
he  proffered  him  his  homage  i 
at  all  times,  he  and  his  knigl 
him  service.  I  thank  you,  ss 
mains,  but  this  ye  shall  grant 
I  call  upon  you,  to  come  afore 
king  Arthur  and  yield  you  unt 
be  his  knights.  Sir,  said  the  re 
I  will  be  ready  and  my  fellc 
your  summons.  So  Sir  Beam 
parted  and  the  damsel,  and  evei 
chiding  him  in  the  foullest  mai 

CHAP.  XL 

How  Sir  Beaumains  suffered 
bukes  of  the  damsel^  and  be  i 
patiently. 

Damsel,  said  Beaumains,  y< 
courteous  so  to  rebuke  me  as  ^ 
me  seemeth  I  have  done  you  j 
vice,  and  ever  ye  threaten  me  ] 
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beaten  ^Hrith  knights  that  we  meet,  but 
ever  for  all  your  boast  they  lie  in  the 
dnst  or  in  the  mire,  and  therefore  I  pray 
you  rebuke  me  no  more :  and  when  ye 
see  me  beaten  or  yielden  as  recreant, 
then  may  ye  bid  me  go  from  you  shame- 
fully, but  first  I  let  you  wit  I  will  not 
dqjart  from  you,  for  I  were  worse  than 
a  fool  and  I  would  depart  from  you  all 
the  while  that  I  win  worship.  Well, 
said  she,  right  soon  there  shall  meet 
a  knight  shall  pay  thee  all  thy  wages, 
for  he  is  the  most  man  of  worship 
of  the  world,  except  king  Arthur.  I 
will  well,  said  Beaumains;  the  more 
he  is  of  worship  the  more  shall  be 
my  worship  to  have  ado  with  him. 
Then  anon  they  were  ware  where  was 
before  them  a  city  rich  and  fair.  And 
betwixt  them  and  the  city  a  mile  and 
a  half,  there  was  a  fair  meadow  that 
seemed  new  mown,  and  therein  were 
many  pavilions  fair  to  behold.  Lo,  said 
the  damsel,  yonder  is  a  loixi  that  owneth 
yonder  city,  and  his  custom  is  when  the 
]wather  is  fair  to  lie  in  this  meadow  to 
just  and  tourney;  and  ever  there  be 
about  him  five  hundred  knights  and 
gentlenien  of  arms,  and  there  be  all 
njanner  of  games  that  any  gentleman 
can  devise.  That  goodly  lord,  said 
Beaumains,  would  1  fain  see.  Thou 
shalt  see  him  time  enough,  said  the 
<hmisel.  And  so  as  she  rode  near  she 
.  epied  the  pavilion  where  he  was.  Lo, 
sud  she,  seest  thou  yonder  pavilion, 
that  is  all  of  the  colour  of  Inde,  and  all 
^  manner  of  thing  that  there  is  about,  men 
■  and  women,  and  horses  trapped,  shields 
|wd  spears,  all  of  the  colour  of  Jnde, 
•nd  his  name  is  Sir  Persant  of  Inde,  the 
Oost  lordliest  knight  that  ever  thou 
Jookedest  on.  It  may  well  be,  said 
Beaumains,  but  be  he  never  so  stout  a 
knight,  in  this  field  I  shall  abide  till 
that  I  see  him  under  his  shield.  Ah 
fool,  said  she,  thou  were  better  flee  be- 
times. Why,  said  Beaumains,  and  he 
he  such  a  knight  as  ye  make  him,  he 
will  not  set  upon  me  with  all  his  men, 
or  with  his  five  hundred  knights.  For 
lad  there  come  no  more  but  one  at 
once,  I  shidl  him  not  fail  whilst  my 


life  lasteth.  Fie,  fie,  said  the  damsel, 
that  ever  such  a  dirty  knave  should 
blow  such  a  boast.  Damsel,  he  said, 
ye  are  to  blame  so  to  rebuke  me,  for  I 
had  lever  do  five  battles  than  so  to  be 
rebuked;  let  him  come,  and  then  let 
him  do  his  worst.  Sir,  she  said,  I  mar- 
vel what  thou  art,  and  of  what  kin  thou 
art  come:  boldly  thou  speakest,  and 
boldly  thou  hast  done,  that  have  I  seen  : 
therefore  I  pray  thee  save  thyself  and 
thou  mayest,  for  thy  horse  and  thou 
have  had  great  travail,  and  I  dread  we 
dwell  over  long  from  the  siege,  for 
it  is  but  hence  seven  mile,  and  all 
perilous  passages  we  are  past,  save  all 
only  this  passage,  and  here  I  dread  me 
sore  lest  ye  shall  catch  some  hurt, 
therefore  I  would  ye  were  hence,  that 
ye  were  not  bruised  nor  hurt  with  this 
strong  knight.  But  I  let  you  wit  this 
Sir  Persant  of  Inde  is  nothing  of  might 
nor  strength  unto  the  knight  that  laid 
the  siege  about  my  lady.  As  for  that, 
said  Sir  Beaumains,  be  it  as  it  may;  for 
since  I  am  come  so  nigh  this  knight  I 
will  prove  his  might  or  I  depart  from 
him,  and  else  I  shall  be  shamed  and  I 
now  withdraw  me  from  him.  And 
therefore,  damsel,  have  ye  no  doubt  by 
the  grace  of  God  I  shall  so  deal  with 
this  knight,  that  within  two  hours  after 
noon  I  shall  deliver  him,  and  then  shall 
we  come  to  the  siege  by  day  light.  Oh 
mercy,  marvel  have  I,  said  the  damsel, 
what  manner  a  man  ye  be,  for  it  may 
never  be  otherwise  but  that  ye  be  come 
of  a  noble  blood,  for  so  foul  and  shame- 
fully did  never  woman  rule  a  knight  as 
I  have  done  you,  and  ever  courteously 
ye  have  suffered  me,  and  that  came 
never  but  of  a  gentle  blood. 

Damsel,  said  Beaumains,  a  knight 
may  little  do  that  may  not  suffer  a 
damsel ;  for  whatsoever  ye  said  unto 
me  I  took  none  heed  to  your  words,  for 
the  more  ye  said  the  more  ye  angered 
me,  and  my  wrath  I  wreaked  upon 
them  that  I  had  ado  withal.  And  there- 
fore all  the  missaying  that  ye  missayed 
me  furthered  me  in  my  battle,  and  caused 
me  to  think  to  shew  and  prove  myself  at 
the  end  what  I  was ;  for  peradventure 


Ihougli  1  had  meat  in  king  Arthur's 
kitthi;!!,  yet  I  might  have  had  meat 
enoiigli  in  other  places ;  but  all  that  I 
did  It  for  to  prove  and  to  assay  luy 
friends,  aod  that  shall  be  knowQ  another 
day,  and  whelher  that  I  be  a  fientleman 
bom  or  none,  I  let  you  wit,  fair  dannael, 
I  have  done  you  gentleman's  service,  i 
and  peradventure  belter  service  yet  -will 
I  do  or  I  depart  from  you.  Alas,  she 
said,  fair  Bcanmalns,  forgive  me  all  that 
I  tiave  missaid  or  done  against  thee. 
With  all  my  heart,  said  he,  I  forgive  it 
you,  for  ye  did  nothing  bat  as  ye  should 
do,  for  all  your  evil  words  pleased  me  ;  ' 
and  damsel,  said  Beaumaitis,  since  it 
iiketh  you  to  say  thus  fair  to  nie,  wit 
yu  well  it  gladdelh  mine  heart  greatly, 
and  now  me  seemelh  there  is  no  knight 
living  but  I  am  able  enough  for  him. 

CHAP.  XII. 


Wmi  this  Sir  Persant  of  Inde  had 
c.pied  them  as  Ihey  hoved  in  the  field.   , 
and  ];nightly  he  sent  to  them  whether 
fie   came  in  war  or  in  peace.    Say  to 
Ihy  lord,   said  Beaumains,   I   take   no   | 
force,  but  whether  as  him  list  himself. 
So  the  messenger  went  acain  unto  Sir   j 
Pcraant,   and   told  him    all  his  answer. 
Well,  then  ivill  I  have  ado  with  him  to 
the  utterance.     And  so  he  purveyed  him 
and  rode  against  him.     And  Beaumnins 
saw  him  and  made  him  ready,  and  there 
they  met  with  all  that  ever  their  hoises 
might  run,  aad  brake  their  spears  either 
in  three  pieces,  and  Iheir  horses  rushed  so 
together  that  both  Iheir  horses  fell  dead   ! 
to  the  earth,  and   lightly  they  avoided   I 
their  horses,  and  put  their  shields  afore 
them,  and  drew  thnr  swords,  and  (rave 
many  great  strokes,  that  sometime  they 
hurtled  together  that  they  fell  groveling 
on  the  ground.      Thus  they  fought  two 
hours  and  more,  that  their  shields  and   . 
their  hauberks  were  all  forhewn,  and  in   j 
many  places   they  were  wounded.     So   I 
at  the  la-st   Sir  Beaiunains  smote  him 
Ihroug^  the  ade  of  the  body,  and  llien 


he  drew  him  back  here  and  there.  ilA 
k-nightly  maintained  his  battle  long  liiK. 
And  at  the  last,  though  him  loth  wot 
Beaumains  smote  Sir  Pensant  above i^ 
the  helm  that  he  fell  groveling  to  r'" 
earth.  and  then  he  lept  upon  him  a* 
thwart,  and  unlaced  his  helm  to  In 
slain  him.  Then  Sir  Fersant  yielU 
him  and  ajiked  him  mercy.  With  ibl 
eame  the  damsel,  and  prayed  10  ent 
his  life.  1  will  well,  for  it  were  |0l) 
that  this  noble  knight  should  & 
Gramercy.  said  Persant,  gentle  ka^ 
and  damsel ;  for  certainly  now  I  wol 
well  it  was  ye  that  slew  my  brotberdu 
black  knight,  at  the  black  thorn;  Ik 
was  a  full  noble  knlgbt,  his  am 
'^ras  Sir  Fercaitj.  Also,  I  am  sure  It»l 
ye  are  he  that  won  mine  other  broAl 
the  green  knight,  his  name  was  Sir  Vb 
tolepe.  Also,  ye  won  my  brothtr  lb 
red  knight  Sir  Perimones.  And  BSt 
since  ye  have  won  these,  this  sbdl  t 
do  for  to  please  you ;  ye  shall  lor 
homage  and  fealty  of  ine,  and  an  ha 
dred  kuighls,  to  be  always  at  your  eM 
mandment,  to  go  and  ride  where  jt  «l 
command  us.  And  so  they  went  at 
Sir  Pei'sanl's  pavilion,  and  drank  fl 
ivine  and  cat  apices.  And  aflernt 
Sir  Persant  made  him  lo  rest 
tied  until  supper  time,  and  after 


CHAP.  XIII. 

0/  Ibe  goodly  communication 
Fenant  and  Beaumains,  i 
idd  Mm  thai  bis  nami  um 


nthen: 


1  thed 


Sir  Beflumains  h  

Iheir  fast,  and  so  took  their  leave.  FadF 
damsel,  said  Persant,  whithenroid  ■ 
ye  away  leading  this  knigbl  ?  Sil,  d 
s^id,  this  knight  is  going  to  ibe  lioc 
that  besiegeth  my  sister  in  the  odk 
dangerous.  Ah,  ah,  said  Persant.  llW 
is  the  knight  of  the  red  lavm,  the  iAid 
is  the  most  perilous  knighl  that  I  kliw 
now  living,  and  a  nun  that  is  wilhMt 
mercy,  and  men  say  that  he  hath  ma 
men's  strength.    God  save  you,  Milk 
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to  Beavimains,  from  that  knight,  for  he 
doth  great  wrong  to  that  lady,  and  that 
is  peat  pity,  for  she  is  one  of  the  fairest 
kdAes  of  the  world,  and  me  seemeth 
that  your  damsel  is  her  sister.  Is  not 
your  name  linet  ?  said  he.  Yea,  sir, 
said  she,  and  my  lady  my  sister's  name 
is  dame  Liones.  Now  shall  I  tell  you, 
aid  Sir  Persant,  this  red  knight  of  the 
red  lawn  hath  lain  long  at  the  siege,  well 
n^  this  two  years,  and  many  times  he 
might  have  had  her  and  he  had  woidd, 
but  heprolongeth  the  time  to  this  intent 
for  to  have  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake  to  do 
Ittttle  with  him,  or  Sir  Tristram,  or  Sir 
Lamoiak  de  Galis,  or  Sir  Gawaine: 
U)d  this  is  his  tarrying  so  long  at  the 
siege.  Now,  my  lord  Sir  Persant  of 
hwe,  said  the  damsel  Linet,  I  require 
you  that  ye  will  make  this  gentleman 
knight,  or  ever  he  fight  with  the  red 
kpight.  1  will  with  all  my  heart,  said 
Sir  Persant,  and  it  please  him  to  take 
the  order  of  knighthood  of  so  simple  a 
iDan  as  I  am.  Sir,  said  Beatmiains, 
I  thank  you  for  your  good  will,  for  1 
Ml  better  sped,  for  certainly  the  noble 
^ht  Sir  Launcelot  made  me  knight. 
Ail,  said  Persant,  of  a  more  renowned 
knight  might  ye  not  be  made  knight. 
For  of  all  knights  he  may  be  called 
cbief  of  knighthood :  and  so  all  the 
world  saith  that  betwixt  three  knights 
is  parted  clearly  knighthood,  that  is 
Uuncelot  du  Lake,  Sir  Tristram  de 
iJones,  and  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis: 
these  bear  now  the  renown.  There 
be  many  other  knights,  as  Sir  Pala- 
niides  the  Saracen,  and  Sir  Sasere  his 
brother;  also  Sir  Bleoberis,  and  Sir 
Mamore  de  Ganis  his  brother ;  also  Sir 
BoR  de  Ganis,  and  Sir  Ector  de  Maris, 
•nd  Sir  Percivale  de  Galis ;  these  and 
Dumy  more  be  noble  knights,  but  there 
be  none  that  pass  the  three  above  said ; 
therefore  God  speed  you  well,  said  Sir 
Persant,  for  and  ye  may  match  the  red 
blight  ye  shall  be  called  the  fourth  of 
the  world.  Sir,  said  Beaumains,  I  would 
£un  be  of  good  fame  and  of  knighthood. 
And  I  let  you  wit  I  came  of  good  men, 
for  I  dare  say  my  father  was  a  noble 
man,  and  so  that  ye  will  keep  it  in  close. 


and  this  damsel,  I  will  tell  you  of  what 
kin  1  am.  We  will  not  discover  you, 
said  they  both,  till  ye  command  us,  by 
the  faith  we  owe  unto  God.  Truly 
then,  said  he,  my  name  is  Gareth  of 
Orkney,  and  king  Lot  was  my  father, 
and  my  mother  is  king  Arthur's  sister ; 
her  name  is  dame  Morgawse,  and  Sir 
Gawaine  is  my  brother,  and  Sir  Agra- 
vaine,  and  Sir  Gaheris,  and  I  am  the 
youngest  of  them  all.  And  yet  wot  not 
king  Arthur  nor  Sir  Gawaine  what  I 
am. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

How  the  lady  that  was  besieged  bad  word 
from  ber  sister  bow  sbe  bad  hrougbt  a 
hnigbt  to  figbtfor  ber^  and  wbat  battles 
be  bad  acbieved. 

So  the  book  saith  that  the  lady  that 
was  besieged  had  word  of  her  sister's 
coming  by  the  dwarf,  and  a  knight  with 
her,  and  how  he  had  passed  all  the 
perilous  passages.  What  manner  a  man 
is  he?  said  the  lady.  He  is  a  noble 
knight,  truly,  madam,  said  the  dwarf, 
and  but  a  young  man,  but  he  is  as  likely 
a  man  as  ever  ye  saw  any.  What  is  he, 
said  the  lady,  and  of  what  kin  is  he 
come,  and  of  whom  was  he  made 
knight?  Madam,  said  the  dwarf,  he 
is  the  king's  son  of  Orkney,  but  his 
name  I  will  not  tell  you  as  at  this  time ; 
but  wit  ye  well,  of  Sir  Launcelot  was  he 
made  knight,  for  of  none  other  would 
he  be  made  knight,  and  Sir  Kay  named 
him  Beaumains.  How  escaped  he,  said 
the  lady,  from  the  brethren  of  Persant  ? 
Madam,  he  said,  as  a  noble  knight 
should.  First,  he  slew  two  brethren  at 
a  passage  of  a  water.  Ah  I  said  she, 
they  were  good  knights,  but  they  were 
murderers,  the  one  hight  Gherard  de 
Breusse,  and  that  other  knight  hight  Sir 
Arnold  de  Breusse.  Then,  madam,  he 
recountered  with  the  black  knight,  and 
slew  him  in  plain  battle,  and  so  he  took 
his  horse  and  his  armour  and  fought 
with  the  green  knight,  and  wan  him  in 
plain  battle,  and  in  likewise  he  served 
the  red  knight,  and  after  in  the  same 
wise  he  served  the  blue  knight,  and 
wan  him  in  plain  battle.    Then,  said 
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the  lady,  he  hath  overcome  Sir  Per- 
sant  of  Inde,  one  of  the  noblest 
knights  of  the  world.  And  the  dwarf 
said.  He  hath  won  all  the  four  bre- 
thren, and  slain  the  black  knight.  And 
yet  he  did  more  tofore :  he  over- 
threw Sir  Kay,  and  left  him  nigh  dead 
upon  the  ground;  also  he  did  a  great 
battle  with  Sir  Launcelot,  and  there 
they  departed  on  even  hands :  and  then 
Sir  Launcelot  made  him  knight.  Dwarf, 
said  the  lady,  I  am  glad  of  these  tidings, 
therefore  go  thou  in  an  hermitage  of 
mine  here  by,  and  there  shalt  thou  bear 
with  thee  of  my  \vine  in  two  flaggons  of 
silver,  they  are  of  two  gallons,  and  also 
two  cast  of  bread,  with  fat  venison 
baked,  and  dainty  fowls ;  and  a  cup  of 
gold  here  I  deliver  thee,  that  is  rich  and 
precious,  and  bear  all  this  to  mine  her- 
mitage, and  put  it  in  the  hermit's  hands. 
And  then  go  thou  unto  my  sister  and 
greet  her  well,  and  command  me  unto 
that  gentle  knight,  and  pray  him  to  eat 
and  to  drink,  and  make  him  strong ;  and 
say  ye  him  I  thank  him  of  his  courtesy 
and  goodness,  that  he  would  take  upon 
him  such  labour  for  me  that  never  did 
him  bounty  nor  courtesy.  Also  pray 
him  that  he  be  of  good  heart  and  good 
courage,  for  he  shall  meet  with  a  full 
noble  knight,  but  he  is  neither  of 
bounty,  courtesy,  nor  gentleness,  for  he 
attendeth  unto  no  thing  but  to  murder, 
and  that  is  the  cause  I  cannot  praise 
him  nor  love  him.  So  this  dwarf  de- 
parted and  came  to  Sir  Persant,  where 
he  found  the  damsel  Linet  and  Sir 
Beaumains,  and  there  he  told  them  all 
as  ye  have  heard,  and  then  they  took 
their  leave ;  but  Sir  Persant  took  an 
ambling  hackney  and  conveyed  them  on 
their  ways  and  then  beleft  them  to  God. 
And  so  within  a  little  while  they  came 
to  that  hermitage,  and  there  they  drank 
the  wine,  and  eat  the  venison  and  the 
fowls  baken. 

And  so  when  they  had  repasted 
them  well,  the  dwarf  returned  again 
with  his  vessel  unto  the  castle  again, 
and  there  met  with  him  the  red  knight 
of  the  red  lawns,  and  asked  him  from 
whence    that  he   came,  and  where  he 


had  been.  Sir,  said  the  dwarf, 
been  with  my  lady's  sister  of  this 
and  she  hath  been  at  king  I 
court,  and  brought  a  knight  wi 
Then  I  account  her  travail  bi 
For  though  she  had  brought  w 
Sir  Launcelot,  Sir  Tristram,  i 
morak,  or  Sir  Gawaine,  I  wouL 
myself  good  enough  for  them 
may  well  be,  said  the  dwarf,  I 
knight  hath  passed  all  the  ] 
passages,  and  hath  slain  the 
knight,  and  other  two  more,  ai 
the  green  knight,  the  red  knig 
the  blue  knight.  Then  is  he  one 
four  that  I  have  afore  rehearsed, 
none  of  those,  said  the  dwarf,  b 
a  king's  son.  What  is  his  nam 
the  red  knight  of  the  red  lawn, 
will  I  not  tell  you,  said  the  dw 
Sir  Kay  upon  scorn  named  hin 
mains.  I  care  not,  said  the  knigl 
knight  soever  he  be,  for  I  sha 
deliver  him ;  and  if  I  ever  mat 
he  shall  have  a  shameful  death,  a 
other  have  had.  That  were  pi 
the  dwarf,  and  it  is  marvel  1 
make  such  shameful  war  upon 
knights. 

CHAP.  XV. 

How  the  damsel  and  Beaumcuns 
the  siege^  and  came  to  a  sycami 
and  there  Beaumains  blew  a  be 
then  the  knight  of  the  red  lawns 
fight  with  him. 

Now  leave  we  the  knight  a 
dwarf,  and  speak  we  of  Beaumai 
all  night  lay  in  the  hermitage,  ar 
the  morn  he  and  the  damsel  Lin< 
their  mass,  and  brake  their  fast 
then  they  took  their  horses  ai 
throughout  a  fair  forest,  and  tb 
came  to  a  plain,  and  saw  whe 
many  pavilions  and  tents,  and 
castle,  and  there  was  much  sm( 
great  noise.  And  when  they  cai 
the  siege  Sir  Beaumains  espie* 
great  trees,  as  he  rode,  how  the 
full  goodly  armed  knights  by  th 
and  their  shields  about  their  nee 
their  swords,  and  gilt  spurs  upc 
heels,  and  so  there  hung  nigh 
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Icnights  shamefully  with  full  rich  arms. 
Ilien  Sir  Beaumains  abated  his  coun- 
"tenaBce,  and  said,  What  meaneth  this? 
IPtax  Sir,  said  the  damsel,  abate  not  your 
cfaeer  for  all  this  sight,  for  ye  must  en- 
courage yourself,  or  else  ye  be  all  shent, 
for  all  these  knights  came  hither  to  this 
8i^;e  to  rescue  my  sister  dame  Liones, 
and  when  the  red  knight  of  the  red  lawn 
liad  overcome  them  he  put  them  to  this 
flhamefiil  death,  without  mercy  and  pity. 
And  in  the  same  wise  he  will  serve  you 
liut  if  ye  quit  you  better.  Now  Jesu  de- 
fend me,  said  Sir  Beaumains,  from  such 
a  villaincas  death  and  disgrace  of  arms, 
for  rather  than  I  should  so  be  farewithal, 
I  "would  rather  be  slain  manly  in  plain 
Inttle.  So  were  ye  better,  said  the  dam- 
sel ;  ^or  trust  not  in  him  is  no  cour- 
tesy, but  all  goeth  to  the  death  or 
shsuneful  murder ;  and  that  is  pity,  for 
lie  is  a  full  likely  man,  well  made  of 
body,  and  a  full  noble  knight  of  prowess, 
and  a  lord  of  great  lands  and  posses- 
sions. Truly,  said  Beaiunains,  he  may 
-well  be  a  good  knight,  but  he  useth 
shameful  customs,  and  it  is  marvel  that 
lie  endureth  so  long,  that  none  of  the 
noble  knights  of  my  lord  Arthur  have 
not  dealt  with  him.  And  then  they 
Tode  to  the  dikes,  and  saw  them  double 
diked  with  full  warlike  walls,  and 
there  were  lodged  many  great  lords 
nigh  the  walls,  and  there  was  great 
noise  of  minstrelsy,  and  the  sea  betid 
upon  the  one  side  of  the  walls,  where 
were  many  ships  and  mariners*  noise, 
-with  •  hale  and  how.*  And  also,  there 
was  iast  by  a  sycamore  tree,  and  there 
hung  a  horn,  the  greatest  that  ever  they 
saw,  of  an  elephant's  bone,  and  this 
knight  of  the  red  lawn  had  hanged  it 
up  there,  that  if  there  came  any  errant 
knight  he  must  blow  that  horn,  and 
then  will  he  make  him  ready,  and  come 
to  him  to  do  battle.  But  Sir,  I  pray 
you,  said  the  damsel  linet,  blow  ye  not 
the  horn  till  it  be  high  noon,  for  now 
it  is  about  prime,  and  now  encreaseth 
his  might,  that,  as  men  say,  he  hath 
seven  men's  strength.  Ah,  fie  for  shame, 
fair  damsel,  say  ye  never  so  more  to  me, 
for,  and  he  were  as  good  a  knight  as 


ever  was,  I  shall  never  fail  him  in  his 
most  might,  for  either  I  will  win  wor- 
ship worshipfully,  or  die  knightly  in  the 
field.  And  therewith  he  spurred  his 
horse  straight  to  the  sycamore  tree,  and 
blew  so  the  horn  eagerly  that  all  the 
siege  and  the  castle  rang  thereof.  And 
then  there  lept  out  knights  out  of  their 
tents  and  pavilions,  and  they  within  the 
castle  looked  over  the  walls  and  out  at 
windows.  Then  the  red  knight  of  the 
red  lawns  armed  him  hastily,  and  two 
barons  set  on  his  spurs  upon  his  heels, 
and  all  was  blood-red,  his  armour, 
spear,  and  shield.  And  an  earl  buckled 
his  helm  upon  his  head,  and  then  they 
brought  him  a  red  spear  and  a  red  steed, 
and  so  he  rode  into  a  little  vale  under 
the  castle,  that  all  that  were  in  the 
castle  and  at  the  siege  might  behold 
the  battle. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

How  the  two  knights  met  togetbert  and  of 
their  talking^  and  how  they  began  their 
battle. 

Sir,  said  the  damsel  Linet  unto  Sir 
Beaumains,  look  ye  be  glad  and  light, 
for  yonder  is  your  deadly  enemy,  and  at 
yonder  window  is  my  lady  my  sister, 
dame  Liones.  Where?  said  Beaumains. 
Yonder,  said  the  damsel,  and  pointed 
with  her  finger.  That  is  truth,  said 
Beaumains.  She  beseemeth  afar  the 
fairest  lady  that  ever  I  looked  upon, 
and  truly,  he  said,  I  ask  no  better  quar- 
rel than  now  for  to  do  battle,  for  truly 
she  shall  be  my  lady,  and  for  her  I  will 
fight.  And  ever  he  looked  up  to  the 
window  with  glad  countenance.  And 
the  lady  Liones  made  courtesy  to  him 
down  to  the  earth,  with  holding  up  both 
their  hands.  With  that  the  red  knight 
of  the  red  lawns  called  to  Sir  Beaumains, 
Leave,  sir  knight,  thy  looking,  and  be- 
hold me,  I  counsel  thee,  for  I  warn  thee 
well  she  is  my  lady,  and  for  her  I  have 
done  many  strong  battles.  If  thou  have 
so  done,  said  Beaumains,  me  seemeth  it 
was  but  waste  labour,  for  she  loveth 
none  of  thy  fellowship,  and  thou  to  love 
that  loveth  not  thee,  is  but  great  folly. 


For  and  I  luideislood  that  she 
glnd  of  my  coming  I  would  be  advised  or 
I  (lid  iHltle  for  her.     But  I  luideistand 
by  the  besieging  of  this  castle,  she  may   | 
farbear  thy  fellowship.     And  thertfore    , 
wit  ihou  well,  thou  red  knight  oi  the 
red  lawns,  I  love  her.  and  will  rescue 
her,  or  elt,e  to  die.     Sayest  thou   that, 
sail]  the  red  knight,  me  seemeth  thou 
ought  of  reason  to  beware  by  yonder 
kiughts  that    thou    sawest  hang  upon 
yonder  trees.    Fie  for  shame,  said  Beau- 
mains,  that  ever  thou  shouldest  say  or  do 
so  evil,  for  in  that  thou  shamest  thyself 
and  knighthood,  and  thou  majest  be  sure 
therewillnoladylovetheetlmt  knoweth  \ 
Ihy  wicked  customs.    And   now  thou 
weenest  that  the  sight  of  these  hanged 
knights  should  fear  me.    Nay  truly,  not 
so,  that  shameful  sight  causelh  me  to 
have  courage  and  hardiness  against  thee, 
more  than  1  would  have  had  against 
thee  and  thou  were  a  well-ruled  knight. 
Make  Ihee  ready,  said  the  red  knig-ht  of  i 
the  red  lawns,  and  talk  no  longer  with   | 
me.     Then  Sir  Bcaumains  bad  the  dam- 
sel go  from  him,  and  then  they  put  their 
spears  in  their  rests,  and  came  together 
with  all  their  might  that  they  had  both, 
and  either  smote  other  in  the  midst  of 
Iheir  shields,  that  the  breastplates,  korse- 
girths,  and  cruppers  brast.  and  fell  to 
the  earth  both,  and  the  reins  of  their 
bridles  in  their  hands,  and  so  they  lay  a 
great  while  sore  astonied ;  and  all  they   ' 
that  were  in  the  castle  and  in  the  siege    I 
wend  their  necks  had  been  broken,  and   I 
then  many  a  stranger  and  other   said 
the  strange  knight  was  a  big  man  and 
a  noble  juater,  for  or  now  we  saw  never 
no  knight  match  the  red  knight  of  the 
red  lawns :  thus  they  said,  both  within 
the  castle  and  without.     Then  lightly   i 
they  avoided  their  horses,  and  put  their  ' 
shields    afore    them,   and    drew    their   | 
swords,  and  ran  tt^ether  like  two  Acrce 
lions,  and  either  gave  other  such  b-uffets 
upon  Iheir  helms  that  they  reeled  back-   i 
ward  botb  two  strides,  and  then  they  re- 
covered both,  and  hewed  great  pieces  of    , 
their  harness  and  their  shields,  that  a   ' 
great  part  fell  into  the  fields. 


II  eveasooB 
hut  beheld 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Hom  after  laa^Jighling  Biaumaiw 
came  Ike  inigkl  and  -would  ham 
Itivi,  bill  at  the  nqmst  of  Ihr  lu 
saved  his  life,  and  made  lum  U 
Mm  to  lie  lady. 
And  then  thus  they  fought  till  I 

Cast  Doon  and  never  would  slinL  t 
LSI  they  lacked  wind  both,  and 
(hey  stood  wagging  and  scalt 
panlingi  blowing  and  bleeding,  (b 
that  bdield  them  for  tbe  most  patt 
for  pity.  So  when  they  had  rested 
a  while  they  went  to  battle  agun, 
ing,  racing,  gibing,  as  two  bixus. 
at  somelimcTR^  look  their  n 
it  had  been  two  rants,  and  burtli 
gether  that  sometime  they  fell  g 
Tug  to  the  earth  :  and  at  sometna 
were  so  amazed  that  either  took  o 
sword  in  stead  of  his  awn. 
Thus  they  endured  till  e 
that  there  was  none  Ih 
might  know  whether  n  _   ., 

the  battle;  and  their  armour  w 
far  hewn  that  men  might  see  Ihdr  I 
sides,  and  in  other  places  tbey 
naked,  but  ever  the  naked  places 
did  defend.  And  the  red  knight 
wily  knight  of  war,  and  his  wily  li| 
taught  Sir  Beaumains  to  be  wise 
he  abought  It  full  sore  ere  he  did 
his  lighting.  And  thus  "by  asse 
them  both,  they  g;ranted  ^Iher  ot) 
rest ;  and  so  they  set  them  down 
two  mole-hills  there  beside  thefi| 

Elace,  and  either  of  them  imlaa 
elm  and  look  the  cold  wind,  for  ' 
of  their  pages  was  fast  by  Ibd 
come  when  they  called  to  unlace 
harness  and  to  set  iheni  on  an 
their  commandment.  And  then  wii 
Beaumains'  helm  was  off  he  look 
to  the  window,  and  there  he  !»> 
fair  hdy  dame  Hones ;  and  she 
him  such  coimtenance  that  his 
waxed  light  and  jolly :  and  therevn 
bade  the  red  kniglil  of  the  red  1 
make  him  ready,  and  let  us  do  the  I 
to  the  utterance.  1  will  well,  sai 
knight.  And  liien  they  laced  np 
helms,  and  their  pages  ttviMMl 
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thcystept  together  and  fought  freshly. 

But  the  red  knight  of  the  red  lawns 

iwaited  him,  and    at    an    overthwart 

smote  him  within  the  hand,  that  his 

sword  fell  out  of  his  hand :  and  yet  he 

gave  him  another  buffet  on  the  helm 

that  he  fell  groveling  to  the  earth,  and 

the  red  knight  fell  over  him  for  to  hold 

him  down.    Then   cried    the   maiden 

linet  on  high,  O  Sir  Beaumains,  where 

ii  thy  courage  become  1  Alas,  my  lady 

■y  sister  bdioldeth  thee,  and  she  sob- 

bdh  and  weepeth,  that  maketh  mine 

heart  heavy.     When   Sir    Beaumains 

heard  her  say  so,  he  started  up  with  a 

Sreat  might  and  gat  him  upon  his  feet, 

and  lightly  he  lept  to  his  sword  and 

fPfti  it  in  his  hand,  and  doubled  his 

pace  unto  the  red  knight,  and  there 

they  fought  a  new  battle  together.    But 

Sir  Beaumains  then  doubled  his  strokes, 

and  smote  so  thick  that  he  smote  the 

swoid  out  of  his  hand,  and  then  he 

ante  him  upon  the  helm  that  he  fell  to 

the  earth,  and  Sir  Beaumains  fell  upon 

him,  and  unlaced  his  helm  to  have  slain 

him;  and  then  he  yielded  him  and  asked 

nercy,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  O 

wMe  knight  I  yield  me  to  thy  mercy. 

^^  Sir  Beaumains    bethought    him 

i^on  the  knights  that  he  had  made 

to  he  hanged  shamefully,  and  then  he 

^  I  may  not  with  my  worship  save 

thy  life,  for  the  shameful  deaths  thou 

Ittot  caused  many  full  good  knights  to 

^   Sir,  said  the  red  knight  of  the  red 

hnrns,  hold  your  hand  and  ye  shall  know 

the  erases  why  I  put  them  to  so  shame- 

^  a  death.    Say  on,  said  Sir  Beau- 

■ttns.    Sir,  I  loved  once  a  lady,  a  fair 

^lunsel,  and  she  had  her  brother  slain, 

*ttl  she  said  it  was  Sir  Launcelot  du 

1^  or  else  Sir  Gawaine,  and    she 

payed  me  as  that  I  loved  her  heartily 

that  I  would  make  her  a  promise  by 

the  £uth  of  my  knighthood,  for  to  labour 

daily  in  arms  untu  I  met  with  one  of 

>   them,  and  all  that  I  might  overcome  I 

should  put  them  unto  a  ^oUainous  death; 

and  this  is  the  cause  that  I  have  put  all 

these  knights  to  death,  and  so  I  ensured 

her  to  do  all  the  villainy  unto  king 

Arthur's  knights,  and  that  I  should  take 


vengeance  upon  all  these  knights.  And, 
Sir,  now  I  will  thee  tell  that  every  day 
my  strength  encreaseth  till  noon,  and  all 
this  time  have  I  seven  men's  strength. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

How  the  Itnigbt  yielded  bim,  and  bow 
Beaumains  made  bim  to  go  unto  king 
Arthur's  court,  and  to  cry  Sir  Launcelot 
mercy. 

Then  came  there  many  earls,  and 
barons,  and  noble  knights,  and  prayed 
that  knight  to  save  his  life,  and  take 
him  to  your  prisoner :  and  all  they  fell 
upon  their  knees  and  prayed  him  of 
mercy,  and  that  he  would  save  his  life, 
and.  Sir,  they  all  said,  it  were  fairer  of 
him  to  take  homage  and  fealty,  and  let 
him  hold  his  lands  of  you,  than  for  to 
slay  him:  by  his  death  ye  shall  have 
none  advantage,  and  his  misdeeds  that  be 
done  may  not  be  undone ;  and  therefore 
he  shall  make  amends  to  all  parties,  and 
we  all  will  become  your  men,  and  do 
you  homage  and  fealty.  Fair  lords, 
said  Beaumains,  wit  you  well  I  am  full 
loth  to  slay  this  knight,  nevertheless 
he  hath  done  passing  ill  and  shamefully. 
But  insomuch  all  that  he  did  was  at 
a  lady's  request  I  blame  him  the  less, 
and  so  for  your  sake  I  will  release  him, 
that  he  shall  have  his  life  upon  this 
covenant,  that  he  go  within  the  castle 
and  yield  him  there  to  the  lady,  and  if 
she  will  forgive  and  quit  him,  I  will 
well ;  with  this  that  he  make  her  amends 
of  all  the  trespass  he  hath  done  against 
her  and  her  lands.  And  also,  when  that 
is  done,  that  ye  go  unto  the  court  of 
king  Arthur,  and  there  that  ye  ask  Sir 
Launcelot  mercy,  and  Sir  Gawaine,  for 
the  evil  will  ye  have  had  against  them. 
Sir,  said  the  red  knight  of  the  red 
lawns,  all  this  will  I  do  as  ye  command, 
and  certain  assurance  and  sureties  ye 
shall  have.  And  so  then  when  the  assur- 
ance was  made,  he  made  his  homage 
and  fealty,  and  all  those  earls  and  barons 
with  him.  And  then  the  maiden  Linet 
came  to  Sir  Beaumains  and  unarmed 
him,  and  searched  his  wounds,  and 
stinted  his  blood,  and  in  likewise  she 
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did  to  the  red  knight  of  the  red  lawns. 
And  there  they  sojourned  ten  days  in 
their  tents,  and  the  red  knight  made  his 
lords  and  servants  to  do  all  the  pleasure 
that  they  might  unto  Sir  Beaumains. 
And  so  within  a  while  the  red  knight  of 
the  red  lawns  went  unto  the  castle  and 
put  him  in  the  lady  Liones'  grace,  and 
so  she  received  him  upon  sufficient 
surety;  so  all  her  hurts  were  well  re- 
stored of  all  that  she  could  complain. 
And  then  he  departed  unto  the  court  of 
king  Arthur,  and  there  openly  the  red 
knight  of  the  red  lawns  put  him  in  the 
mercy  of  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Gawaine, 
and  there  he  told  openly  how  he  was 
overcome  and  by  whom,  and  also  he 
told  all  the  battles  from  the  beginning 
unto  the  ending.  Mercy,  said  king  Ar- 
thur and  Sir  Gawaine,  we  marvel  much 
of  what  blood  he  is  come,  for  he  is  a 
noble  knight.  Have  ye  no  marvel,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  for  ye  shall  right  well 
wit  that  he  is  come  of  a  full  noble  blood, 
and  as  for  his  might  and  hardiness  there 
be  but  few  now  living  that  is  so  mighty 
as  he  is,  and  so  noble  of  prowess.  It 
seemeth  by  you,  said  king  Arthur,  that 
ye  know  his  name,  and  from  whence  he 
is  come,  and  of  what  bl^od  he  is.  I 
suppose  I  do  so,  said  Launcelot,  or  else 
I  would  not  have  given  him  the  order  of 
knighthood ;  but  he  gave  me  such  charge 
at  that  time  that  I  should  never  discover 
him  until  he  required  me,  or  else  it  be 
known  openly  by  some  other. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

How  Beaumains  came  to  the  lady,  and 
when  be  came  to  the  castle  the  gates 
were  closed  against  bim^  and  of  tbe 
words  that  tbe  lady  said  to  bim. 

Now  turn  we  unto  Sir  Beaumains, 
that  desired  of  Unet  that  he  might  see 
her  sister  liis  lady.  Sir,  said  she,  I 
would  fain  ye  saw  her.  Then  Sir  Beau- 
mains all  armed  him,  and  took  his  horse 
and  his  spear,  and  rode  straight  unto  the 
castle.  And  when  he  came  to  the  gate 
he  found  there  many  men  armed,  and 
pulled  up  the  drawbridge  and  drew  the 
port  close.    Then   marvelled  he  why 


they  would  not  suffer  him  t 
And  then  he  looked  up  to  the  ' 
and  there  he  saw  the  fair  Lio 
said  on  high.  Go  thy  way,  S 
mains,  for  as  yet  thou  shalt  i 
wholly  my  love,  unto  the  time  t 
be  called  one  of  the  niunber  of 
thy  knights.  And  therefore  gi 
in  worship  this  twelvemonth,  j 
thou  shalt  hear  new  tidings,  j 
lady,  said  Beaumains,  I  have 
served  that  ye  should  shew 
strangeness,  and  I  had  wenc 
should  have  right  good  cheer  v 
and  unto  my  power  I  have 
thank,  and  well  I  am  sure 
bought  your  love  with  part  of 
blood  within  my  body.  Fair  c 
knight,  said  daine  Liones,  be 
pleased  nor  over  hasty ;  for  wit 
your  great  travail  nor  good  !< 
not  be  lost,  for  I  consider  yo 
travail  and  labour,  your  boi 
your  goodness,  as  me  ought  to 
therefore  go  on  your  way,  and  ] 
ye  be  of  good  comfort,  for  all 
for  your  worship  and  for  the  ' 
perdy  a  twelvemonth  will  soon 
and  trust  me,  fair  knight,  I  shall  1 
you,  and  never  to  betray  you,  b 
death  I  shall  love  you  and  no: 
And  therewithal  she  turned  her 
window ;  and  Sir  Beaumains  re 
ward  from  the  castle,  making  gr 
and  so  he  rode  here  and  there, ; 
not  where  he  rode,  till  it  was  da 
And  then  it  happened  him  to 
a  poor  man's  house,  and  there 
harboured  all  that  night.  But  S 
mains  had  no  rest,  but  wallo' 
writhed  for  the  love  of  the  lac 
castle.  And  so  upon  the  mo 
took  his  horse,  and  rode  until 
and  then  he  came  to  a  broac 
and  thereby  was  a  great  lod 
there  he  alight  to  sleep,  and 
head  upon  the  shield,  and  bet 
horse  to  the  dwarf,  and  con 
him  to  watch  all  night.  N« 
we  to  the  lady  of  the  same  ca 
thought  much  upon  Beaumai 
then  she  called  unto  her  Sir 
more  her  brother,  and  prayed  h; 
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r,  as  he  loved  her  heartily,  that 
ild  ride  after  Sir  Beaumains,  and 
ive  ye  wait  upon  him  till  ye  may 
im  sleeping,  for  I  am  sure  in  his 
ess  he  will  alight  down  in  some 
ind  lay  him  down  to  sleep:  and 
re  have  ye  your  wait  upon  him, 
the  priviest  manner  ye  can,  take 
uf,  and  go  ye  your  way  with  him 
as  ever  ye  may  or  Sir  Beaumains 
For  my  sister  Linet  telleth  me 

can  tell  of  what  kindred  he  is 
ind  what  is  his  right  name.  And 
m  while  I  and  my  sister  will  ride 
>ur  castle  to  await  when  ye  bring 
m  the  dwarf.  And  then  when  ye 
rought  him  unto  your  castle  I 
ve  him  in  examination  myself: 
e  time  I  know  what  is  his  right 
nd  of  what  kindred  he  is  come, 

never  be  merry  at  my  heart, 
aid  Sir  Grin^more,  all  this  shall 
i  after  your  intent.     And  so  he 

the  other  day  and  the  night  till 

found  Sir  Beaumains  lying  by 
,  and  his  head  upon  his  shield, 
leep.  And  then  when  he  saw  Sir 
tins  fast  on  sleep,  he  came  stilly 
\  behind  the  dwarf,  and  plucked 
t  under  his  arm,  and  so  he  rode 
ith  him  as  fast  as  ever  he  might 
»  own  castle.  And  this  Sir  Grin- 
's arms  were  all  black,  and  that 
belonged.  But  ever  as  he  rode 
le  dwarf  toward  his  castle,  he 
alo  his  lord  and  prayed  him  of 
And  therewith  awoke  Sir  Beau- 
ind  up  he  lept  lightly,  and  saw 
lir  Gringamore  rode  his  way  with 
irf,  and  so  Sir  Gringamore  rode 
is  sight. 

CHAP.  XX. 

r  Beaumains  rode  after  to  rescue 
warfy   and  came  into   the   castle 
be  was. 

Sir  Beaumains  put  on  his  helm 
id  buckled  his  shield,  and  took 
>e  and  rode  after  him  all  that 
might  ride,  through  marshes  and 
td  great  dales,  that  many  times 
e  and  he  plunged  over  the  head 


in  deep  mires,  for  he  knew  not  the  way, 
but  took  the  gainest  way  in  that  fury, 
that  many  times  he  was  like  to  perish. 
And  at  the  last  him  happened  to  come 
to  a  fair  green  way,  and  there  he 
met  with  a  poor  man  of  the  country 
whom  he  saluted,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  met  not  with  a  knight 
upon  a  black  horse  and  all  black  har- 
ness, and  a  little  dwarf  sitting  behind 
him  with  heavy  cheer.  Sir,  said  this 
poor  man,  here  by  me  came  Sir  Grin- 
gamore the  knight,  with  such  a  dwarf 
mourning  as  ye  say,  and  therefore  I 
counsel  you  not  follow  him,  for  he  is 
one  of  the  most  perilous  knights  of  the 
woild,  and  his  castle  is  here  nigh  hand 
but  two  mile,  therefore  we  advise  you 
ride  not  after  Sir  Gringamore,  but  if 
ye  owe  him  good  will, 

So  leave  we  Sir  Beaumains  riding  to- 
ward the  castle,  and  speak  we  of  Sir 
Gringamore  and  the  dwarf.  Anon  as 
the  dwarf  was  come  to  the  castle,  dame 
Liones  and  dame  Linet  her  sister,  asked 
the  dwarf  where  was  his  master  bom, 
and  of  what  lineage  he  was  come  ?  And 
but  if  thou  tell  me,  said  dame  Liones, 
thou  shalt  never  escape  this  castle,  but 
ever  here  to  be  prisoner.  As  for  that, 
said  the  dwarf,  I  fear  not  greatly  to  tell 
his  name,  and  of  what  kin  he  is  come. 
Wit  ye  well  he  is  a  king's  son,  and  his 
mother  is  sister  to  king  Arthur,  and  he 
is  brother  to  the  good  knight  Sir  Ga- 
waine,  and  his  name  is  Sir  Gareth  of 
Orkney.  And  now  I  have  told  you  his 
right  name,  I  pray  you,  fair  lady,  let  me 
go  to  my  lord  again,  for  he  will  never 
out  of  this  country  until  that  he  have  me 
i  again.  And  if  he  be  angry  he  will  do 
much  harm  or  that  he  be  stint,  and  work 
'  you  wrack  in  this  country.  As  for  that 
!  threatening,  said  Sir  Gringamore,  be  it 
i  as  it  be  may,  we  will  go  to  dinner.  And 
so  they  washed  and  went  to  meat,  and 
made  them  merry  and  well  at  ease,  and 
because  the  lady  Liones  of  the  castle 
'  was  there  they  made  great  joy.  Truly 
I  madam,  said  Linet  unto  her  sister,  weU 
may  he  be  a  king's  son,  for  he  hath 
many  good  taches  on  him,  for  he  is 
courteous  and  mild,  and  the  most  sufTer- 
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ing  man  that  ever  I  met  withall.  For  I 
dare  say  there  was  never  gentlewoman 
reviled  man  in  so  foul  manner  as  I  have 
rebuked  him ;  and  at  all  times  he  gave 
me  goodly  and  meek  answers  again. 
And  as  they  sat  thus  talking,  there  came 
Sir  Gareth  in  at  the  gate  with  an  angry 
countenance,  and  his  sword  drawn  in 
his  hand,  and  cried  aloud  that  all  the 
castle  might  hear  it,  saying.  Thou  trai- 
tor Sir  Gringamore,  deliver  me  my 
dwarf  again,  or  by  the  faith  that  I 
owe  to  the  order  of  knighthood,  I  shall 
do  thee  all  the  harm  that  I  can.  Then 
Sir  Gringamore  looked  out  at  a  window 
and  said.  Sir  Gareth  of  Orkney,  leave 
thy  boasting  words,  for  thou  gettest  not 
thy  dwarf  again.  Thou  coward  knight, 
said  Sir  Gareth,  bring  him  with  thee, 
and  come  and  do  battle  with  me,  and 
win  him  and  take  him.  So  will  I  do, 
said  Sir  Gringamore,  and  me  list,  but 
for  all  thy  great  words  thou  gettest  him 
not.  Ah  I  fair  brother,  said  dame 
Liones,  I  would  he  had  his  dwarf 
again,  for  I  would  he  were  not  wroth, 
for  now  he  hath  told  me  all  my  desire  I 
keep  no  more  of  the  dwarf.  And  also, 
brother,  he  hath  done  much  for  me,  and 
delivered  me  from  the  red  knight  of  the 
red  lawns,  and  therefore,  brother,  I  owe 
him  my  service  afore  all  knights  living. 
And  wit  ye  well  that  I  love  him  before 
all  other,  and  full  fain  I  would  speak 
with  him.  But  in  no  wise  I  would  that 
he  wist  what  I  were,  but  that  I  were 
another  strange  lady.  Well,  said  Sir 
Gringamore,  since  I  know  now  your 
will,  I  will  obey  now  unto  him.  And 
right  therewithall  he  went  down  unto 
Sir  Gareth,  and  said.  Sir,  I  cry  you 
mercy,  and  all  that  I  have  misdone  I 
will  amend  it  at  your  will.  And  there- 
fore I  pray  you  that  ye  would  alight, 
and  take  such  cheer  as  I  can  make  you 
in  this  castle.  Shall  I  have  my  dwarf? 
said  Sir  Gareth.  Yea,  sir,  and  all  the 
pleasure  that  I  can  make  you ;  for  as 
soon  as  your  dwarf  told  me  what  ye 
were,  and  of  what  blood  ye  are  come, 
and  what  noble  deeds  ye  have  done  in 
these  marches,  then  I  repented  of  my 
deeds.     And    then   Sir  Gareth   alight. 


and  there  -came  his  dwarf  and  toe 
horse.  O  my  fellow,  said  Sir  G 
I  have  had  many  adventures  fo 
sake.  And  so  Sir  Gringamore 
him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  inl 
hall  where  his  own  wife  was. 

CHAP.  XXL 

How  Sir  Gareth,  otherwise  called 
mains,  came  to  ^  presence  of  bis 
and  how  they  took  acquaintance,  i 
their  love. 

And  then  came  forth  dame  I 
arrayed  like  a  princess,  and  tho 
made  him  passing  good  cheer,  a 
her  again.  And  they  had  good!; 
guage  and  lovely  countenance  tog 
And  Sir  Gareth  thought  many 
Would  that  the  lady  of  the  ca^ 
ous  were  so  fair  as  she  was.  ' 
were  all  manner  of  games  and  pi 
dancing  and  singing.  And  en 
more  Sir  Gareth  beheld  that  lad 
more  he  loved  her,  and  so  he  b 
in  love  that  .he  was  past  himself : 
reason.  And  forth  toward  night 
went  unto  supper,  and  Sir  Gareth 
not  eat  for  his  love  was  so  hot,  tl 
wist  not  where  he  was.  All  these 
espied  Sir  Gringamore,  and  then 
supper  he  called  his  sister  dame  I 
unto  a  chamber  and  said,  Fair  sii 
have  well  espied  your  countenani 
tween  you  and  this  knight,  and  I  wi 
ter,  that  ye  wit  he  is  a  full  noble  k 
and  if  ye  can  make  him  to  abkk 
I  will  do  to  him  all  the  pleasure 
can,  for  and  ye  were  better  than  j 
ye  were  well  bestowed  up>on  him. 
brother,  said  dame  Liones,  I  imdei 
well  that  the  knight  is  good,  and 
he  is  of  a  noble  house.  Notwith 
ing  I  will  assay  him  better,  how  b 
am  most  beholding  to  him  of  any  e 
man,  for  he  hath  had  great  labo 
my  love,  and  passed  many  a  dai^ 
passage.  Right  so  Sir  Gringamore 
unto  Sir  Gareth  and  said.  Sir,  ma 
good  cheer,  for  ye  shall  have  none 
cause,  for  this  lady  my  sister  is 
at  all  times,  her  worship  saved,  fc 
ye  well  she  loveth  you  as  well  as  ; 
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id  better  if  better  may  be.  And  I 
liat,  said  Sir  Gareth,  there  lived 
gladder  man  than  I  would  be. 
my  worship,  said  Sir  Gringamore, 
nto  my  promise ;  and  as  long  as  it 
fon  ye  shall  sojourn  with  me,  and 
dy  shall  be  with  us  daily  and 
to  make  you  all  the  cheer  that 
1.  I  will  well,  said  Sir  Gareth, 
have  promised  to  be  nigh  this 
r  this  twelvemonth.  And  well  I 
•e  king  Arthur  and  other  noble 
i  will  find  me  where  that  I  am 
this  twelvemonth.  For  I  shall 
[ht  and  found,  if  that  I  be  on  live, 
len  the  noble  knight  Sir  Gaieth 
Dto  the  dame  Liones,  which  he 
uch  loved,  and  kissed  her  many 
and  either  made  great  joy  of 
And  there  she  promised  him  her 
ertainly  to  love  him  and  none 
he  days  of  her  life.  Then  this 
ame  iJiones,  by  the  assent  of  her 
',  told  Sir  Gareth  all  the  truth 
he  was,  and  how  she  was  the 
idy  that  he  did  battle  for,  and 
e  was  lady  of  the  castle  perilous, 
ere  she  told  him  how  she  caused 
ther  to  take  away  his  dwarf. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

?  nigbtt  came  an  armed  knigbt  and 
*t  with  Sir  Garetby  and  be,  sore 
in  tbe  tbigb,  smote  off  the  knigbt's 

this  cause,  to  know  the  certainty 
'as  your  name,  and  of  what  kin 
!  come.  And  then  she  let  fetch 
liim  Linet  the  damsel,  which  had 
with  him  many  dreary  ways, 
'as  Sir  Gareth  more  gladder  than 
»  tofore.  And  then  they  troth 
ach  other  to  love,  and  never  to 
le  their  life  lasted.  And  at  after 
was  made  clean  avoidance,  that 
)rd  and  lady  should  go  unto  his 
3ut  Sir  Gareth  said  plainly  that 
Id  go  no  further  than  the  hall, 
such  places,  he  said,  was  con- 
fer an  errant  knight  to  take  his 
And  so  there  were  ordained 
)uches,  and  thereon  feather  beds, 


and  there  laid  him  down  to  sleep.  And 
within  awhile  he  looked  afore  him  and 
perceived  and  saw  come  an  armed 
knight,  with  many  lights  about  him. 
And  this  knight  had  a  long  battle-axe 
in  his  hand,  and  made  grim  counten- 
ance to  smite  him.  When  Sir  Gareth 
saw  him  come  in  that  wise,  he  lept  out 
of  his  bed,  and  gat  in  his  hand  his 
sword,  and  lept  straight  toward  that 
knight.  And  when  the  knight  saw 
Sir  Gareth  come  so  fiercely  upon  him, 
he  smote  him  with  a  thnist  through  the 
thick  of  the  thigh,  that  the  wound  was 
a  shaftmon  broad,  and  had  cut  a-two 
many  veins  and  sinews.  And  there- 
withal Sir  Gareth  smote  him  upon  the 
helm  such  a  buffet  that  he  fell  gro- 
veling, and  then  he  lept  over  him,  and 
unlaced  his  helm,  and  smote  off  his 
head  from  the  body.  And  then  he  bled 
so  fast  that  he  might  not  stand,  but  so 
he  laid  him  down  upon  his  bed,  and 
there  he  swooned,  and  lay  as  he  had 
been  dead.  Then  dame  Liones  found 
him,  and  cried  aloud,  that  her  brother 
Sir  Gringamore  heard  and  came  down. 
And  when  he  saw  Sir  Gareth  so  shame- 
fully wounded,  he  was  sore  displeased, 
and  said,  I  am  shamed  that  this  noble 
knight  is  thus  honoured.  Sister,  said 
Sir  Gringamore,  How  may  this  be  that 
ye  be  here,  and  this  noble  knight 
wounded?  Brother,  said  dame  Liones, 
I  cannot  tell  you,  for  it  was  not  done 
by  me,  nor  by  mine  assent.  For  he  is 
my  lord,  and  I  am  his,  and  he  must  be 
my  husband,  therefore,  brother,  I  will 
that  ye  wit  I  shame  me  not  to  be  with 
him,  nor  to  do  him  all  the  pleasure  that 
I  can.  Sister,  said  Sir  Gringamore,  and  I 
will  that  ye  vnt  it,  and  Sir  Gareth  both, 
that  it  was  never  done  by  me  nor  by 
mine  assent  that  this  unhappy  deed  was 
done.  And  there  they  stanched  his 
bleeding  as  well  as  they  might.  And 
great  sorrow  made  Sir  Gringamore  and 
dame  Liones.  And  forthwithal  came 
dame  Linet  and  took  up  the  head  in  the 
sight  of  them  all,  and  anointed  it  with 
an  ointment  there  as  it  was  smitten  off, 
and  in  the  same  wise  she  did  to  the 
other  part  there  as  the  head  stuck,  and 
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then  she  set  it  together,  and  it  stuck  as 
fast  as  ever  it  did.  And  the  knight 
arose  lightly  up,  and  the  damsel  Linet 
put  him  in  her  chamber.  All  this  saw 
Sir  Gringamore  and  dame  Liones,  and  so 
did  Sir  Gareth,  and  well  he  espied  that 
it  was  the  damsel  Linet  that  rode  with 
him  through  the  perilous  passages.  Ah 
well,  damsel,  said  Sir  Gareth,  I  wend  ye 
would  not  have  done  as  ye  have  done. 
My  lord  Gareth,  said  the  damsel  Linet, 
all  that  I  have  done  I  will  avow,  and 
all  that  I  have  done  shall  be  for  your 
honour  and  worship,  and  to  us  all. 
And  so  within  a  while.  Sir  Gareth  was 
nigh  whole,  and  waxed  light  and  jocund, 
and  sang,  danced,  and  gamed.  And  at 
night,  b^use  he  was  wounded  afore,  he 
laid  his  armour  and  his  sword  nigh  his 
bed  side. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

How  the  said  knight  came  again  the  next 
night ^  and  was  beheaded  again.  And 
how  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  all  the 
knights  that  Sir  Gareth  had  overcome 
came  and  yielded  them  to  king  Arthur. 

Right  as  soon  as  Sir  Gareth  was  in 
his  bed  he  espied  an  armed  knight 
coming  toward  the  bed,  and  therewith 
he  leaped  lightly  out,  and  they  hurtled 
together  wiA  great  ire  and  malice  all 
about  the  hall,  and  there  was  great 
light  as  it  had  been  the  number  of 
twenty  torches  both  before  and  behind, 
so  that  Sir  Gareth  strained  him  so  that 
his  old  wound  burst  out  again  bleeding, 
but  he  was  hot  and  courageous,  and  took 
no  keep,  but  with  his  great  force  he 
struck  down  that  knight,  and  voided  his 
helm  and  struck  off  his  head.  Then  he 
hewed  the  head  in  an  hundred  pieces. 
And  when  he  had  done  so,  he  took  up 
all  those  pieces  and  threw  them  out  at 
a  window  into  the  ditches  of  the  castle ; 
and  by  this  done  he  was  so  faint  that 
scarcely  he  might  stand  for  bleeding. 
And  then  he  fell  in  a  deadly  swoon  in 
the  floor.  And  then  dame  Liones  found 
him,  and  cried  so  that  Sir  Gringamore 
heard.  And  when  he  came  and  found 
Sir  Gareth  in  that  plight,  he  made 
great  sorrow,  and  there  he  awaked  Sir 


Gareth,  and  gave  him  a  drink 
lieved  him  wonderly  well,  but  th 
that  dame  Liones  made  there 
tongue  tell,  for  she  so  fared  wit 
as  she  would  have  died.  Right 
this  damsel  Linet  before  them 
she  had  fetched  all  the  gobbe 
head  that  Sir  Gareth  had  tliro> 
a  >vindow,  and  there  she  anoin 
as  she  had  done  tofore,  and 
together  again.  Well,  dams< 
said  Sir  Gareth,  I  have  not  des 
this  despite  that  ye  do  unto 
knight,  she  said,  I  have  noth 
but  I  will  avow,  and  all  tha 
done  shall  be  to  your  worship  j 
all.  And  then  was  Sir  Gareth 
of  his  bleeding.  But  the  lee 
that  there  was  no  man  that 
life  should  heal  him  througho 
wound,  but  if  they  healed  1 
caused  that  stroke  by  enchantn 
So  leave  we  Sir  Gareth  tl: 
Sir  Gringamore  and  his  sisters, 
we  unto  king  Arthur,  that  at 
feast  of  Pentecost  held  his  fi 
there  came  the  green  knight  ' 
knights,  and  yielded  them  all  u 
Arthur.  And  so  there  came 
knight,  his  brother,  and  3rielde 
king  Arthur,  and  threescore 
with  him.  Also  there  came 
knight,  brother  to  them,  with 
dred  knights,  and  yielded  th 
king  Arthur.  And  the  green 
name  was  Pertolepe,  and 
knight's  name  was  Perimones, 
blue  knight's  name  was  Sir  P 
Inde.  These  three  brethren  t 
Arthur  how  they  were  overco 
knight  that  a  damsel  had  with 
called  him  Beaumains.  By  i 
said  the  king,  I  marvel  what  k 
is,  and  of  what  lineage  he  is  c 
was  with  me  a  twelvemonth,  an 
and  shamefully  he  was  fostered 
Kay  in  scorn  named  him  Be 
So  right  as  the  king  stood  sc 
with  these  three  brethren  the 
Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  and 
king  that  there  was  come  a  go< 
with  six  hundred  knights  wi 
Then  the  king  went  out  of  Ca 
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vas  the  feast,  and  there  came  to 
is  lord,  and  saluted  the  king  in  a 
•  maimer.  What  will  ye?  said 
Jthur,  and  what  is  your  errand  ? 
said,  my  name  is  the  red  knight 
red  lawns,  but  my  name  is  Sir 
e,  and,  sir,  wit  ye  well  here  I  am 
you  of  a  knight  that  is  called 
iins,  for  he  won  me  in  plain 
band  for  hand,  and  so  did  never 
ght  but  he  that  ever  had  the 
of  me  this  thirty  winter,  the 
commanded  to  yield  me  to  you 
will.  Ye  are  welcome,  said  the 
•r  ye  have  been  long  a  great  foe 
nd  to  my  court,  and  now  I  tnist 
so  entreat  you  that  ye  shall  be 
nd.  Sir,  both  I  and  these  six 
I  knights  shall  always  be  at  your 
as  to  do  you  service  as  may 
our  powers.  Truly,  said  king 
I  am  much  beholding  unto  that 
that  hath  so  put  his  body  in 
to  worship  me  and  my  court, 
to  thee.  Ironside,  that  art  called 
knight  of  the  red  lawns,  thou  art 
I  perilous  knight.  And  if  thou 
id  of  me  I  shall  worship  thee  and 
lee  knight  of  the  Table  Round : 
m.  thou  must  be  no  more  a 
»r.  Sir,  as  to  that  I  have  pro- 
nto Sir  Beaumains  never  more  to 
h  customs,  for  all  the  shameful 
J  that  I  used  I  did  at  the  request 
ly  that  I  loved ;  and  therefore  I 
3  unto  Sir  Launcelot,  and  unto 
vaine,  and  ask  them  forgiveness 
evil  will  I  had  unto  them,  for 
I  put  to  death  was  all  only  for 
B  of  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Ga- 
They  be  here  now,  said  the 
fore  thee,  now  may  ye  say  to 
vhat  ye  will.  And  then  he 
down  unto  Sir  Launcelot  and 
Gawaine,  and  prayed  them  of 
less  of  his  enmity  that  ever  he 
inst  them. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

jg"  Arthur  pardoned  tbeniy  and  de- 
d  o/tbem  where  Sir  Gareth  was. 

goodly  they  said  all  at  once, 
i^ve  you,  and  we  do,  and  pray 


you  that  ye  will  tell  us  where  we  may 
find  Sir  Beaumains.  Fair  lords,  said 
Sir  Ironside,  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  it  is 
full  hard  to  find  him,  for  all  such  young 
knights  as  he  is  one,  when  they  be  in 
their  adventures  be  never  abiding  in  one 
place.  But  to  say  the  worship  that  the 
red  knight  of  the  red  lawns  and  Sir 
Persant  and  his  brothers  said  of  Beau- 
mains it  was  marvel  to  hear.  Well,  my 
fair  lords,  said  king  Arthur,  wit  you 
well  I  shall  do  you  honour  for  the  love 
of  Sir  Beaumains,  and  as  soon  as  ever 
I  meet  with  him  I  shall  make  you  all 
upon  one  day  knights  of  the  Table 
Round.  And  as  to  thee.  Sir  Persant  of 
Inde,  thou  hast  ever  been  called  a  full 
noble  knight,  and  so  have  ever  been  thy 
three  brethren  called.  But  I  marvel, 
said  the  king,  that  I  hear  not  of  the 
black  knight  your  brother,  he  was  a  full 
noble  knight.  Sir,  said  Pertolepe  the 
green  knight.  Sir  Beaumains  slew  him 
in  a  recounter  with  his  spear,  his  name 
was  Sir  Percard.  That  was  great  pity, 
said  the  king,  and  so  said  many  knights. 
For  these  four  brethren  were  full  well 
known  in  the  court  of  king  Arthur  for 
noble  knights,  for  long  time  they  had 
holden  war  against  the  knights  of  the 
Table  Round.  Then  said  Pertolepe 
the  green  knight  unto  the  king:  At  a 
passage  of  the  water  of  Mortaise  there 
encountered  Sir  Beaimiains  with  two 
brethren  that  ever  for  the  most  part 
kept  that  passage,  and  they  were  two 
deadly  knights,  and  there  he  slew  the 
eldest  brother  in  the  water,  and  smote 
him  upon  the  head  such  a  buffet  that  he 
fell  down  in  the  water  and  there  he  was 
drowned,  and  his  name  was  Gherard  le 
Breusse:  and  after  he  slew  the  other 
brother  upon  the  land,  and  his  name 
was  Sir  Arnold  le  Breusse. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

How  the  queen  of  Orkney  came  to  this  feast 
of  Pentecost,  and  Sir  Gawaine  and  bis 
brethren  came  to  ask  ber  blessing. 

So  then  the  king  and  they  went  to 
meat,  and  were  served  in  the  best  man- 
ner.   And  as  they  sat  at  the  meat,  there 
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came  in  the  queen  of  Orkney,  with 
ladies  and  knights  a  great  number.  And 
then  Sir  Gawaine,  Sir  Agravaine  and 
Gaheris  arose  and  went  to  her,  and 
saluted  her  upon  their  knees  and  asked 
her  blessing ;  for  in  fifteen  year  they 
had  not  seen  her.  Then  she  spake  on 
high  to  her  brother  king  Arthur:  Where 
have  ye  done  my  young  son  Sir  Gareth. 
He  was  here  amongst  you  a  twelve- 
month, and  ye  made  a  kitchen  knave  of 
him,  the  which  is  shame  to  you  all. 
Alas,  where  have  ye  done  my  dear  son 
that  was  my  joy  and  bliss?  Oh  dear 
mother,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  I  knew  him 
not.  Nor  I,  said  the  king,  that  now  me 
repenteth,  but  thanked  be  God  he  is 
proved  a  worshipful  knight  as  any  is 
now  living  of  his  years,  and  I  ^all 
never  be  glad  till  I  may  find  him.  Ah 
brother,  said  the  queen  unto  king 
Arthur,  and  to  Sir  Gawaine,  and  to 
all  her  sons,  ye  did  yourself  great 
shame  when  ye  amongst  you  kept  my 
son  Gareth  in  the  kitchen  and  fed  him 
like  a  poor  hog.  Fair  sister,  said  king  Ar- 
thur, ye  shall  right  well  wit  I  knew  him 
not,  nor  no  more  did  Sir  Gawaine  nor 
his  brethren.  But  since  it  is  so  that  he 
is  thus  gone  from  us  all,  we  must  shape 
a  remedy  to  find  him.  Also,  sister,  me 
seemeth  ye  might  have  done  me  to  wit 
of  his  coming,  and  then,  and  1  had  not 
done  well  to  him,  ye  might  have  blamed 
me.  For  when  he  came  to  this  court 
he  came  leaning  upon  two  men's  shoul- 
ders, as  though  he  might  not  have  gone. 
And  then  he  asked  me  three  gifts,  and 
one  he  asked  the  same  day,  that  was 
that  I  would  give  him  meat  enough  that 
twelvemonth.  And  the  other  two  gifts 
he  asked  that  day  a  twelvemonth,  and 
that  was  that  he  might  have  the  adven- 
ture of  the  damsel  Linet,  and  the  third 
was  that  Sir  Launcelot  should  make  him 
knight  when  he  desired  him.  And  so 
I  granted  him  all  his  desire,  and  many 
in  this  court  marvelled  that  he  desired 
his  sustenance  for  a  twelvemonth,  and 
thereby  we  deemed  many  of  us  that  he 
was  not  come  of  a  noble  house.  Sir, 
said  the  queen  of  Orkney  unto  king 
Arthur  her  brother,  wit  you  well  that  I 


sent  him  unto  you  right  well  arm 
horsed,  and  worshipfuUy  beseen 
body,  and  gold  and  silver  pie 
spend.  It  may  be,  said  the  kir 
thereof  saw  we  none,  save  thai 
day  as  he  departed  from  us,  1 
told  me  that  there  came  a  dwarf 
suddenly,  and  brought  him  armo 
a  good  horse,  full  well  and  ricl 
seen,  and  thereat  we  had  all  marv* 
whence  that  riches  came,  that  we  < 
all  that  he  was  come  of  men  of  w 
Brother,  said  the  queen,  all  that 
I  believe,  for  ever  since  he  was 
he  was  marvellously  witted:  an 
he  was  faithful  and  true  of  his  pi 
But  I  marvel,  said  she,  that  Sir  I 
mock  him  and  scorn  him,  and  ga 
that  name  Beaumains :  yet  Sir  Ki 
the  queen,  named  him  more  righ 
than  he  wend;  for. I  dare  say,  j 
be  on  live,  he  is  as  fair  an  hand( 
and  well  disposed  as  any  is 
Sister,  said  Arthur,  let  this  langu 
t^  still,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  h 
be  found  and  he  be  within  these 
realms;  and  let  all  this  pass,  i 
merry,  for  he  is  proved  to  be  a  i 
worship,  and  that  is  my  joy. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

How  king  Arthur  sent  for  the  lady 
and  bow  she  let  cry  a  tourney 
castle^  where  as  came  many  Jtnigh 

Then  said  Sir  Gawaine  ai 
brethren  unto  Arthur,  Sir,  and  ] 
give  us  leave  we  will  go  and  se 
brother.  Nay,  said  Sir  Laimcelo 
shall  ye  not  need,  and  so  sa 
Baudwin  of  Britain :  for  as  by  o 
vice  the  king  shall  send  unto 
Liones  a  messager,  and  pray  he 
she  will  come  to  the  court  in 
haste  that  she  may,  and  doubt 
she  will  come,  and  then  she  ma 
you  best  counsel  where  ye  sha 
him.  This  is  well  said  of  you,  sj 
king.  So  then  goodly  letters  were 
and  the  messager  sent  forth,  thai 
and  day  he  went  till  he  came  ui 
castle  perilous.  And  then  th 
dame  Liones  was  sent  for  there 
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Ji  Sir  Gringamore  her  brother 
Gareth.  And  when  she  under- 
lis  message,  she  bad  him  ride  on 
f  xudXo  king  Arthur,  and  she 
»me  after  in  all  goodly  haste. 
ben  she  came  to  Sir  Gringamore 
Sir  Gareth,  she  told  them  all 
ig  Arthur  had  sent  for  her.  That 
ise  of  me,  said  Sir  Gareth.  Now 
ae,  said  dame  Liones,  what  shall 
nd  in  what  manner  I  shall  rule 
[y  lady  and  my  love,  said  Sir 
I  pray  you  in  no  manner  of 
ye  aknown  where  I  am,  but  well 
my  mother  is  there  and  all  my 
1,  and  they  will  take  upon  them 
me;  and  I  wot  well  that  they 
it  this,  madam,  I  would  ye  said 
ised  the  king,  when  he  question- 
i  you  of  me :  then  may  ye  say, 
^our  advice,  that,  and  it  like  his 
race,  yc  will  do  make  a  cry 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of 
idy,  that  what  knight  there 
him  best,  he  shall  weld  you 
your  land.  And  if  so  be  that 
wedded  man,  that  his  wife  shall 
B  d^ree  and  a  coronal  of  gold, 
ilh  stones  of  virtue  to  the  value 
ousand  pound,  and  a  white  jcr- 

mie  Liones  departed  and  came 
[  Arthur,  where  she  was  nobly 
I,  and  there  she  was  sore  ques- 
o(  the  king,  and  of  the  queen 
ley.  And  she  answered,  where 
reth  was  she  could  not  tell, 
is  much  she  said  unto  Arthur; 
vill  let  cry  a  tournament,  that 
J  done  before  my  castle  at  the 
rtion  of  our  Lady,  and  the  cry 
J  this,  that  you  my  lord  Arthur 
J  there  and  your  knights,  and  I 
irvey  that  my  knights  shall  be 
yours :  and  then  I  am  sure  ye 
ar  of  Sir  Gareth.  This  is  well 
,  said  king  Arthur :  and  so  she 
i.  And  the  king  and  she  made 
)rovision  for  that  tournament. 
iame  Liones  was  come  to  the 
Avilion,  that  was  the  same 
re  as  her  brother  Sir  Gringa- 
Arelt,  then  she  told  him  all  how 


she  had  done,  and  what  promise  she 
had  made  to  king  Arthur.  Alas,  said 
Sir  Gareth,  I  have  been  so  wounded  by 
mishap  sithen  I  came  into  this  castle, 
that  1  shall  not  be  able  to  do  at  that 
tournament  like  a  knight,  for  I  was 
never  thoroughly  whole  since  I  was 
hurt.  Be  ye  of  good  cheer,  said  the 
damsel  Linet,  for  I  midertake  within 
these  fifteen  days  for  to  make  you 
whole,  and  as  lusty  as  ever  ye  were. 
And  then  she  laid  an  ointment  and  a 
salve  to  him  as  it  pleased  her,  that  he 
was  never  so  fresh  nor  so  lusty.  Then 
said  the  damsel  Linet:  Send  you  unto 
Sir  Persant  of  Inde,  and  summon  him 
and  his  knights  to  be  here  with  you  as  , 
they  have  promised.  Also,  that  ye 
send  unto  Sir  Ironside,  that  is  the  red 
knight  of  the  red  lawns,  and  charge  him 
that  he  be  ready  with  you  with  his 
whole  sum  of  knights,  and  then  shall 
ye  be  able  to  match  with  king  Arthur 
and  his  knights.  So  this  was  done,  and 
all  knights  were  sent  for  unto  the  castle 
perilous.  And  then  the  red  knight 
answered  and  said  unto  dame  Liones, 
and  to  Sir  Gareth,  Madam,  and  my 
lord  Sir  Gareth,  ye  shall  understand 
that  I  have  been  at  the  court  of  king 
Arthur,  and  Sir  Persant  of  Inde  and  his 
(brethren,  and  there  we  have  done  our 
homage  as  ye  commanded  us.  Also, 
Sir  Ironside  said,  I  have  taken  upon 
me  with  Sir  Persant  of  Inde  and  his 
brethren  to  hold  party  against  my  lord 
Sir  Launcelot  and  the  knights  of  that 
court.  And  this  have  I  done  for  the 
love  of  my  lady  dame  Liones,  and  you 
my  lord  Sir  Gareth.  Ye  have  well 
done,  said  Sir  Gareth.  But  wit  you  well 
ye  shall  be  full  sore  matched  with  the 
most  noble  knights  of  the  world,  there- 
fore we  must  purvey  us  of  good  knights, 
where  we  may  get  them.  That  is  well 
said,  said  Sir  Persant,  and  worshipfuUy. 
And  so  the  cry  was  made  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Corn- 
wall, and  in  all  the  out  isles,  and  in 
Britany,  and  in  many  countries;  that 
at  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  our 
Lady  next  coming,  men  should  come  to 
the  castle  perilous,  beside  the  Isle  of 
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Avilion,  and  there  all  the  knights  that 
there  came  should  have  the  choice 
whether  them  list  to  be  on  the  one  party 
with  the  knights  of  the  castle,  or  on  the 
other  party  with  king  Arthur.  And  two 
months  was  to  the  day  that  the  tourna- 
ment should  be.  And  so  there  came 
many  good  knights  that  were  at  large, 
and  held  them  for  the  most  part  against 
king  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  and  came  on  the  side  of 
them  of  the  castle.  For  Sir  Epinogrus 
was  the  first,  and  he  was  the  king's  son 
of  Northumberland,  and  Sir  Palamides 
the  Saracen  was  another,  and  Sir  Safere 
his  brother,  and  Sir  Sagwarides  his 
brother,  but  they  were  christened,  and 
Sir  Malegrine  another,  and  Sir  Brian  de 
les  Isles,  a  noble  knight,  and  Sir  Grum- 
more  Gummursum,  a  good  knight  of 
Scotland,  and  Sir  Carados  of  the  dolor- 
ous tower,  a  noble  knight,  and  Sir  Tur- 
quin  his  brother,  and  Sir  Arnold  and 
Sir  Gauter,  two  brethren,  good  knights 
of  Cornwall :  there  came  Sir  Tristram 
de  Liones,  and  with  him  Sir  Dinadan 
the  seneschal  and  Sir  Sadok ;  but  this 
Sir  Tristram  was  not  at  that  time 
knight  of  the  Table  Round,  but  he  was 
one  of  the  best  knights  of  the  world. 
And  so  all  these  noble  knights  accom- 
panied them  with  the  lady  of  the  castle, 
and  with  the  red  knight  of  the  red 
lawns,  but  as  for  Sir  Gareth,  he  would 
not  take  upon  him  more  but  as  other 
mean  knights. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

How  king  Arthur  went  to  the  tournament 
with  bis  knights^  and  bow  tbe  lady  re- 
ceived bim  worsbipfully^  and  bow  tbe 
litiigbts  encountered. 

And  then  there  came  with  king  Ar- 
thur Sir  Gawaine,  Agravaine  and  Gahe- 
ris,  his  brethren.  And  then  his  nephews 
Sir  Uwaine  le  Blanchemains,  and  Sir 
Aglovale,  Sir  Tor,  Sir  Percivale  de 
Galis,  and  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis. 
Then  came  Sir  I^imcelot  du  Kike  with 
his  brethren,  nephews,  and  cousins,  as 
Sir  Lionel,  Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  Sir  Bors 
de  Ganis,  and  Sir  Galihodin,  Sir  Galihud, 


and  many  more  of  Sir  Launcelot's  bkod; 
and  Sir  Dinadan,  Sir   La   Cote  lUe! 
Taile  his  brother,  a  good  knight,  olj 
Sir  Sagramore,  a  good  knight ;  and  m 
the  most  part  of    the  Rouzid  Tdilt] 
Also  there  came  with  king  Arthur  tej 
knights,  the  king  of  Ireland,  king  Ag» 
saunce,  and  the  king  of  Scotland,  ni 
Carados,  and  king  Uriens  of  the  Imj 
of  Gore,  and  king  Bagdemagus,  and  Yk ' 
son  Sir  Meliaganus,  and  Sir  Galabtdtl 
the    noble    prince.     All    these  kiiA 
princes,  earls,  barons,  and  other  nm 
knights,  as  Sir  Brandiles,  Sir  JJumt 
les  Avoutres,  and  Sir  Kay,  Sir  Be^ro^ 
Sir   Meliot  de  Logris,  Sir  PethMOetf 
Winchelsea,   Sir  Godelake.     AU  tfacK 
came  with  king  Arthur,  and  many  mm 
that  cannot  be  rehearsed. 

Now  leave  we  of  these  kings  ttl 
knights,  and  let  us  speak  of  the  gmC 
array  that  was  made  within  the  rastkiJ 
about  the  castle  for  both  parties.  Ik 
lady  dame  Liones  ordained  great  amjf 
upon  her  part  for  her  noble  knigfati»  NC 
all  manner  of  lodging  and  victual  tht 
came  by  land  and  by  water,  that  thcK 
lacked  nothing  for  her  party,  nor  fv 
the  other,  but  there  was  plenty  to  be 
had  for  gold  and  silver  for  king  Arthv 
and  his  knights.  And  then  there  cane 
the  harbingers  from  king  Arthur,  for  to 
harbour  him  and  his  kings,  dukes,  fxdi, 
barons,  and  knights.  And  then  Sk 
Gareth  prayed  dame  Liones,  and  the  wd 
knight  of  the  red  lawns,  and  Sir  Peisut 
and  his  brother,  and  Sir  GringamoR; 
that  in  no  wise  there  should  none  of 
them  tell  his  name,  and  make  no  moie 
of  him  than  of  the  least  knight  thit 
there  was;  for  he  said,  I  will  not  be 
known  of  neither  more  nor  less,  neither 
at  the  beginning  neither  at  the  ending. 

Then  dame  Liones  said  unto  Sir 
Gareth,  Sir,  I  will  lend  you  a  ring,  bat 
I  would  pray  you  as  ye  love  me  heaitHj 
let  me  have  it  again  when  the  t(»* 
nament  is  done,  for  that  ring  increascth 
my  beauty  much  more  than  it  is  of  itsdt 
And  the  virtue  of  my  ring  is  that  that  ii 
green  it  will  turn  to  red,  and  that  is  wd 
it  will  turn  in  likeness  to  green,  and  thtf 
is  blue  it  will  turn  to  likeness  of  whiter 
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^  and  that  is  white  it  will  turn  in  likeness 
to  blue,  and  so  it  will  do  of  all  manner 
■  of  colours.  Also,  who  that  beareth  my 
I  ring  shall  lose  no  blood,  and  for  great 
,  love  I  will  give  you  this  ring.  Cira- 
i  mercy,  said  Sir  Garelh,  mine  own  lady, 
for  this  ring  is  passing  meet  for  me,  for 
[  it  will  turn  all  manner  of  likeness  that  I 
sm  in,  and  that  shall  cause  me  that  I 
shall  not  be  known.  Then  Sir  Gringa- 
more  gave  Sir  Gareth  a  bay  courser  that 
TO  a  passing  good  horse :  also  he  gave 
him  good  armour  and  sure,  and  a  noble 
sword  that  some  time  Sir  Gringamore's 
fcther  won  upon  an  heathen  tyrant. 
And  so  thus  every  knight  made  him 
Kady  to  that  tournament.  And  king 
Arthur  was  come  two  days  tofore  the 
Assumption  of  our  Lady.  And  there  was 
all  manner  of  royalty  of  all  minstrelsy 
that  might  be  found.  Also  there  came 
^Men  Guenever,  and  the  queen  of  Ork- 
ney, Sir  Gareth's  mother.  And  upon 
tile  Assumption  day,  when  mass  and 
TBa&Ds  was  done,  there  were  heralds 
*ifli  trumpets  commanded  to  blow  to 
tl«  field.  And  so  there  came  out  Sir 
^ogms,  the  king's  son  of  Northum- 
wdand,  from  the  castle,  and  there  en- 
ttwntered  with  him  Sir  Sagramore  le 
Iteous,  and  either  of  them  brake  their 
JiWJs  to  their  hands.  And  then  came 
fflSir  Palamides  out  of  the  castle,  and 
Acre  encountered  with  him  Gawaine, 
sod  either  of  them  smote  other  so  hard 
that  both  the  good  knights  and  their 
jwises  fell  to  the  earth.  And  then 
of  either  party  rescued  their 
And  then  came  in  Sir  Sa- 
fe* and  Sir  Sagwarides,  brethren  unto 
Sir  Palamides,  and  there  encountered 
Sir  A|[ravaine  with  Sir  Safere,  and  Sir 
Galiens  encountered  with  Sir  Sag- 
^srides.  So  Sir  Safere  smote  down 
Agravaine,  Sir  Gawaine's  brother,  and 
Sr  S^^warides,  Sir  Safere's  brother, 
■note  down  Sir  Gaheris.  And  Sir 
^Jslgrine,  a  knight  of  the  castle,  en- 
«totcred  with  Sir  Uwaine  le  Blanche- 
yins,  and  there  Sir  Uwaine  gave  Sir 
{Wgrine  a  fall,  that  he  had  almost 
"oJwn  hb  neck. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

How  the  knights  bare  tbem  in  battle. 

Then  Sir  Brian  de  les  Isles,  and  Grum- 
moreGrummorsum,  knights  of  the  castle, 
encountered  with  Sir  Aglovale  and  Sir 
Tor,  and  Sir  Tor  smote  down  Sir  Grum- 
more  Grummorsum  to  the  earth.  Then 
came  in  Sir  Carados  of  the  dolorous 
tower,  and  Sir  Turquine,  knights  of  the 
castle,  and  there  encountered  with  them 
Sir  Percivale  de  Galis  and  Sir  Lamorak 
de  Galis,  that  were  two  brethren,  and 
there  encountered  Sir  Percivale  with  Sir 
Carados,  and  either  brake  their  spears 
unto  their  hands,  and  then  Sir  Turquine 
with  Sir  Lamorak,  and  either  of  them 
smote  down  other,  horse  and  all,  to  the 
earth,  and  either  parties  rescued  other 
and  horsed  them  again.  And  Sir  Arnold, 
and  Sir  Gauter,  knights  of  the  castle, 
encountered  with  Sir  Brandiles  and  Sir 
Kay,  and  these  four  knights  encoimtered 
mightily,  and  brake  their  spears  to  their 
hands.  Then  came  in  Sir  Tristram,  and 
Sir  Saduk,  and  Sir  Dinas,  knights  of  the 
castle,  and  there  encountered  Sir  Tris- 
tram with  Sir  Bedivere,  and  there  Sir 
Bedivere  was  smitten  to  the  earth,  both 
horse  and  man :  and  Sir  Saduk  encoun- 
tered with  Sir  Petipase,  and  there  Sir 
Saduk  was  overthrown.  And  there 
Uwaine  les  Avoutres  smote  down  Sir 
Dinas  the  seneschal.  Then  came  in  Sir 
Persant  of  Inde,  a  knight  of  the  castle, 
and  there  encountered  with  him  Sir 
Launcelot  du  Lake,  and  there  he  smote 
Sir  Persant,  horse  and  man,  to  the 
earth.  Then 'came  Sir  Pertolope  from 
the  castle,  and  there  encountered  with 
him  Sir  Lionel,  and  there  Sir  Pertolope 
the  green  knight  smote  down  Sir  Lionel, 
brother  to  Sir  Launcelot.  All  this  was 
marked  by  noble  heralds,  who  bare  him 
best,  and  their  names.  And  then  came 
into  the  field  Sir  Perimones  the  red 
knight.  Sir  Persant's  brother,  that  was 
a  knight  of  the  castle,  and  he  encoun- 
tered with  Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  and  either 
smote  other  so  hard  that  both  their 
horses  and  they  fell  to  the  earth.  And 
then  came  in  the  red  knight  of  the  red 
lawns,  and  Sir  Gareth,  from  the  castle, 
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and  there  encountered  with  them  Sir 
Bors  de  Ganis  and  Sir  Bleoberis,  and 
there  the  red  knight  and  Sir  Bors  smote 
other  so  hard  that  their  spears  brast, 
and  their  horses  fell  groveling  to  the 
earth.  Then  Sir  Bleoberis  brake  his 
spear  upon  Sir  Gareth,  but  of  that 
stroke  Sir  Bleoberis  fell  to  the  earth. 
When  Sir  Galihodin  saw  that,  he  bad 
Sir  Gareth  keep  him,  and  Sir  Gareth 
smote  him  to  the  earth.  Then  Sir 
Galihud  gat  a  spear  to  avenge  his 
brother,  and  in  the  same  wise  Sir 
Gareth  served  him,  and  Sir  Dinadan 
and  his  brother  La  Cote  Male  Taile, 
and  Sir  Sagramor  le  Desirous,  and  Sir 
Dodinas  le  Savage;  all  these  he  bare 
down  with  one  spear.  When  king  Ag- 
wisance  of  Ireland  saw  Sir  Gareth  fare 
so  he  marvelled  what  he  might  be,  that 
one  time  seemed  green,  and  another 
time,  at  his  again  coming,  he  seemed 
blue.  And  thus  at  every  course  that  he 
rode  to  and  fro  he  changed  his  colour, 
so  that  there  might  neither  king  nor 
knight  have  ready  cognisance  of  him. 
Then  Sir  Agwisance  the  king  of  Ireland 
encountered  with  Sir  Gareth,  and  there 
Sir  Gareth  smote  him  from  his  horse, 
saddle  and  all.  And  then  came  king 
Carados  of  Scotland,  and  Sir  Gareth 
smote  him  down,  horse  and  man.  And 
in  the  same  wise  he  served  king  Uriens 
of  the  land  of  Gore.  And  then  there 
came  in  Sir  Bagdcmagiis,  and  Sir  Gareth 
smote  him  down  horse  and  man  to  the 
earth.  And  Bagdemagus's  son  Meliga- 
nus  brake  a  spear  upon  Sir  Gareth 
mightily  and  knightly.  And  then  Sir 
Galahault  the  noble  prince  cried  on 
high,  Knight  with  the  many  colours, 
well  hast  thou  justed;  now  make  thee 
ready  that  I  may  just  with  thee.  Sir 
Gareth  heard  him,  and  he  gat  a  great 
spear,  and  so  they  encounteretl  together, 
and  there  the  prince  brake  his  spear :  but 
Sir  Gareth  smote  him  upon  the  left  side 
of  the  helm,  that  he  reeled  here  and 
there,  and  he  had  fallen  down  had  not 
hia  men  recovered  him.  Truly,  said 
king  Arthur,  that  knight  with  the  many 
colours  is  a  good  knight.  Wherefore 
the  king  called  unto  him  Sir  Launcelot, 


and  prayed  him  to  encounter  with  Ait 
knight.  Sir,  said  Launcelot,  I  may  vd 
find  in  my  heart  for  to  forbear  him  as  it 
this  time,  for  he  hath  had  travail  caat^ 
this  day,  and  when  a  good  knight  d(A 
so  well  upon  some  day,  it  is  no  gooi 
knight's  part  to  let  him  of  his  worsln 
and,  namely,  when  he  seeth  a  kn^ 
hath  done  so  great  labour :  for  peni* 
venture,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  his  qund 
is  here  this  day,  and  peradventuie  he  ii 
best  beloved  with  this  lady  of  all  tbl 
be  here,  for  I  see  well  he  paineth  hia* 
self  and  enforceth  him  to  do  great  dee^ 
and  therefore,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  is  ki 
me,  this  day  he  shall  have  the  hdnov; 
though  it  lay  in  my  power  to  put  liai 
from  it,  I  would  not. 

CHAP.  XXDC 

Vet  of  the  said  Tournarruni. 

Then  when  this  was  done,  thoe 
was  drawing  of  swords;  and  tiwi 
there  began  a  sore  tournament.  Aid 
there  did  Sir  Lamorak  marvdkii 
deeds  of  arms,  and  betwixt  Sir  Limo- 
rak  and  Sir  Ironside,  that  was  the  ni 
knight  of  the  red  lawns,  there  was  a 
strong  battle,  and  betwixt  Sir  Palanwles 
and  Bleoberis  was  a  strong  battle ;  aid 
Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Tristram  met,  aid 
there  Sir  Gawaine  had  the  worst,  for 
he  pulled  Sir  Gawaine  from  his  horse, 
and  there  he  was  long  upon  foot  and 
defoulcd.  Then  came  in  Sir  Launcelot, 
and  he  smote  Sir  Turquine,  and  he  him, 
and  then  came  Sir  Carados  his  brother, 
and  both  at  once  they  assailed  him,  and 
he,  as  the  most  noblest  knight  of  the 
world,  worshipfully  fought  with  then 
both,  that  all  men  wondered  of  the 
nobleness  of  Sir  Launcelot.  And  lhd» 
came  in  Sir  Gareth  and  knew  that  it 
was  Sir  launcelot  that  fought  with 
those  two  perilous  knights.  And  then 
Sir  Gareth  came  with  his  good  hone 
and  hurtled  them  in  sunder,  and  no 
stroke  would  he  smite  to  Sir  Launcelot 
That  espied  Sir  launcelot,  and  deemed 
I  it  should  be  the  good  knight  Sir  Gareth: 
I  and  then  Sir  Gareth  rode  here  and  there, 
j   and  smote  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
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kft  hand,  that  all  the  folk  might  well 
espy  where  that  he  rode.  And  by  fortune 
he  met  with  his  brother  Sir  Gawaine, 
and  there  he  put  Sir  Gawaine  to  the 
worse,  for  he  put  off  his  helm ;  and  so 
he  served  five  or  six  knights  of  the 
Roimd  Table,  that  all  men  said  he  put 
him  in  the  most  pain,  and  best  he  did 
his  devoir.    For  when  Sir  Tristram  be- 
hdd  him  how  he  first  justed  and  after 
iong^t  so  well  with  a  sword,  then  he 
rode  unto  Sir  Ironside  and  to  Sir  Per- 
lant  of  Inde,  and  asked  them  by  their 
&ith,  What  manner  a  knight  is  yonder 
hnigfat  that  seemeth  in  so  many  divers 
ooloors;  truly,  me  seemeth,  said  Tris- 
tnun,  that  he  putteth  himself  in  great 
pain,  for  he  never  ceaseth.    Wot  ye  not 
wbat  he  is?  said  Sir  Ironside.    No, 
said  Sir  Tristram.    Then  shall  ye  know 
that  this  is  he  that  loveth  the  lady  of 
the  castle,  and  she  him  again ;  and  this 
is  he  that  won  me  when  I  besieged  the 
hdy  of  this  castle,  and  this  is  he  that 
won  Sir  Persant  of  Inde  and  his  three 
hrethren.    What  is  his  name,  said  Sir 
Tiistram,  and  of   what  blood    is    he 
wne?    He  was  called  in  the  court  of 
^  Arthur  Beaumains,  but  his  name  is 
Sr  Gareth  of  Orkney,  brother  to  Sir 
Gawaine.    By  my  head,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tnm,  he  is  a  good  knight,  and  a  big 
o>an  of  arms,  and  if  he  be  yoimg  he 
shall  prove  a  full  noble  knight.     He  is 
hot  a  child,  they  all  said ;  and  of  Sir 
J«noelot  he  was  m&de  knight.    There- 
fere  he  is  mickle  the  better,  said  Tris- 
tpun.  And  then  Sir  Tristram,  Sir  Iron- 
sde,  Sir  Persant,  and  his  brother,  rode 
together  for  to  help  Sir  Gareth,  and 
then  there  were    given    many  strong 
strokes.    And  then  Sir  Gareth  rode  out 
^  the  one  side  to  amend  his  helm. 
And  then  said  his  dwarf.  Take  me  your 
™jg,  that  ye  lose  it  not  while  that  ye 
■  ™c    And  so  when  he  had  drunk,  he 
pt  on  his  helm,  and  eagerly  took  his 
horse  and  rode  into  the  field,  and  left 
his  ring  with  his  dwarf,  and  the  dwarf 
**s  gUd  the  ring  was  from  him,  for 
^  he  wist  well  he  should  be  known. 
^  then  when   Sir  Gareth   was    in 
^  field,  all  folks  saw  him  well  and 


plainly  that  he  was  in  yellow  colours, 
and  there  he  rashed  off  helms,  and 
pulled  down  knights,  that  king  Arthur 
had  marvel  what  knight  he  was,  for  the 
king  saw  by  his  hair  that  it  was  the  same 
knight. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

How  Sir  Garetb  was  espied  by  the  heralds, 
and  bow  be  escaped  out  of  f  be  fold. 

But  before  he  was  in  so  many  colours, 
and  now  he  is  but  in  one  colour,  that  is 
yellow :  now  go,  said  king  Arthur  unto 
divers  heralds,  and  ride  about  him,  and 
espy  what  marmer  knight  he  is,  for  I 
have  asked  of  many  knights  this  day 
that  be  upon  his  party,  and  all  say  they 
know  him  not.  And  so  an  herald  rode 
nigh  Gareth  as  he  could,  and  there 
he  saw  written  about  his  helm  in  gold. 
This  helm  is  Sir  Gareth's  of  Orkney. 
Then  the  herald  cried  as  he  were  wood, 
and  many  heralds  with  him,  This  is  Sir 
Gareth  of  Orkney,  in  the  yellow  arms, 
that  all  kings  and  knights  of  Arthur's 
beheld  him  and  awaited,  and  then  they 
pressed  all  to  behold  him :  and  ever 
the  heralds  cried.  This  is  Sir  Gareth  of 
Orkney,  king  Lot's  son.  And  when  Sir 
Gareth  espied  that  he  was  discovered, 
then  he  doubled  his  strokes,  and  smote 
down  Sir  Sagramore,  and  his  brother 
Sir  Gawaine.  O  brother,  said  Sir  Ga- 
waine, I  wend  ye  would  not  have  stricken 
me.  So  when  he  heard  him  say  so,  he 
thrang  here  and  there,  and  so  with  great 
pain  he  gat  out  of  the  press,  and  there 
he  met  with  his  dwarf.  O  boy,  said  Sir 
Gareth,  thou  hast  beguiled  me  foul 
this  day  that  thou  kept  my  ring.  Give 
it  me  anon  again,  that  I  may  hide  my 
body  withal ;  and  so  he  took  it  him. 
And  then  they  all  wist  not  where  he 
was  become ;  and  Sir  Gawaine  had  in 
manner  espied  where  Sir  Gareth  rode, 
and  then  he  rode  after  with  all  his 
might.  That  espied  Sir  Gareth,  and 
rode  lightly  into  the  forest,  that  Sir  Ga- 
waine wist  not  where  he  was  become. 
And  when  Sir  Gareth  wist  that  Sir  Ga- 
waine was  past,  he  asked  the  dwarf  of 
best  counsel.  Sir,  said  the  dwarf,  me 
seemeth  it  were  best,  now  that  ye  are 


escaped  from  spying,  tliat  ye  send  my 
lady  dame  Liones  her  ring.  It  is  well 
advised,  said  Sir  Gareth;  now  hnve  tl: 
here,  and  bear  it  to  her,  and  say  that  I 
recomnieiid  me  unto  her  good  grace, 
and  say  her  I  will  come  when  I  may, 
and  I  pray  het  to  be  true  aod  faithful 
to  me,  as  I  will  be  to  her.  Sir,  said  the 
dwatf,  it  shall  be  done  as  ye  command  : 
and  BO  he  rotle  his  war,  and  did  his 
errand  unto  the  lady.  Then  she  said, 
Where  is  my  knight  Sic  Gareth?  Ma- 
dam, said  the  dwarf,  he  bad  me  say  that 
he  would  not  be  long  from  you.  And 
so  lightly  the  dwarf  came  again  unto 
Sir  Gareth,  that  would  fain  have  had 
a  lodgine.  for  he  had  need  to  be  re- 
posed. And  then  fell  there  a  thunder 
and  a  rain,  as  heaven  and  earth  should 
go  together.  And  Sir  Gareth  was  not 
a  little  weary,  for  of  all  that  day  he  had 
but  little  rest,  neither  his  horae  nor  he. 
So  this  Sir  Gareth  rode  so  long  in  that 
forest  until  the  night  came.  And  ever 
it  lightened  and  thundered,  as  it  had 
been  wood.  At  the  last  hy  fortune  he 
came  to  a  castle,  and  there  he  heard  ^he 
waits  upon  the  walls. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 
Houi  Sir  Garelb  cams  lo  a  caule  where  be 

was  wtll  lodged,  and  bote  bejuslid  villb 

a  inigbl  and  be  sleio  blm. 

Then  Sir  Gareth  rode  unto  the  bar- 
bican of  tlie  castle,  and  prayed  the 
porter  fair  ID  lei  him  into  the  castle. 
The  porter  answered  ungoodly  again, 
and  said.  Thou  geltest  no  lodging  here. 
Fair  sir,  say  not  so,  for  I  am  a  knight 
of  king  Arthur's,  and  ptay  the  lord  or 
the  lady  of  this  castle  to  give  me  har- 
bour for  the  love  of  king  Arthur.  Then 
the  porter  went  unto  the  duchess,  an<t 
told  her  how  there  was  a  knight  of  king 
Arthur's  would  have  liarbour.  Let  him 
in.  said  the  duchess,  for  I  will  see  that 
knight,  and  for  king  Arthur's  sake  he 
shall  not  be  harbourless.  Then  she  went 
up  into  a  tower  over  the  gate,  with  great 
torch  light.  When  Sir  Gareth  saw  lliat 
torch  light,  he  cried  on  high.  Whether 
thou  be  lord  ortady,  giant  or  champion, 


I  take  no  force,  so  that  I  may  have  hu- 
bour  this  night,  and  if  it  be  so  ihul 
must  needs  tight,  spare  me  oot  to  mnl 
when  I  have  rested  me,  for  both  1  u) 
my  horse  be  weary.  Sir  knight.  vA 
the  lady,  thou  speakest  knightly  ul 
bokUy,  but  wit  thou  well  that  the  ImJ 
of  this  castle  loveth  not  king  Mim, 
nor  none  of  his  court,  for  my  torf  hah. 
ever  been  against  him,  and  UunAK 
thou  were  better  not  to  come  willa 
this  castle.  For  and  thou  come  in  tUi 
night,  thou  must  come  in  under  sA 
form,  that  wheresoever  thou  meet  aj 
lord,  by  lane,  or  by  street,  thon  nut 
yield  thee  to  him  as  prisoner.  Hidn 
said  Sir  Gareth,  what  is  your  toni,  nt 
what  is  his  name?  Sir,  my  loid'sgtti 
the  duke  de  la  Rowse.  Well, 
TareUi,  I  shall  promise 
el  meet  your  lord,  Ish  _.. 
him  and  to  his  good  gnft 
with  that  I  understand  he  will  do  mcM 
harm  :  and  if  1  understand  that  he  irBli 
will  I  release  myself  and  I  can  with  in 
spear  and  with  my  sword.  Ye  say  vu 
said  the  duchess,  and  then  she  let  ih 
draw-bridge  down.  And  so  he  mb 
into  the  hall,  and  there  he  alight,  «i 
his  horse  was  led  into  a  stable,  and  k 
the  hall  he  unarmed  him  and  liii 
Madam,  1  will  not  out  of  this  hall  IIA 
night ;  aod  when  it  is  day-light  let  m 
who  will  have  ado  with  me,  be  dd 
find  me  ready.  Then  was  he  set  lUlfr 
supper,  and  had  tnony  good  didwb 
Then  Sir  Gareth  list  well  to  cat.  ui 
knightly  he  ate  his  meat,  ojhI  catgcrivt 
there  was  many  a  lair  lady  by  hint,  ■■ 
some  of  them  said  they  oeia  met  1 
goodlier  man,  nor  so  well  of  oUiK 
Then  they  made  him  passing  {oH 
cheer.  And  shortly  when  he  had  t^ 
petl.  his  bed  was  made  there i  toU 
rested  him  all  night.  And  on  Ihr  hms 
he  heard  mass,  and  broke  hil  &A.  arf 
took  his  leave  at  the  duchess,  uA  d 
them  all,  and  tlianked  her  ptal^  d 
her  lodging,  and  of  his  igooA  dbm 
And  then  she  ask^  him  his  wtM. 
Madam,  said  he,  truly,  my  ttatft  A 
Garelh  of  Orkney,  and  some  dub  cA 
me  Beaumains.     "Then  knew  sh«  wdl  t 
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was  the  same  knight  that  fought  for 
dame  liones.    So  Sir  Gareth  departed, 
and  rode  up  into  a  mountain,  and  there 
met  him  a  knight,  his  name  was  Sir 
Bendelaine,    and    said  to  Sir  Gareth, 
Thou  shalt  not  pass  this  way,  for  either 
thou  shalt  just  with  me,  or  be  my  pri- 
soner. Then  will  I  just,  said  Sir  Gareth. 
And  so  they  let  their  horses  run,  and 
there  Sir  Gareth  smote  him  throughout 
the  body,  and  Sir  Bendelaine  rode  forth 
to  his  castle  there  beside,  and  there  died. 
So  Sir  Gareth  would  have  rested  him, 
and  he  came    riding   to  Bendelaine's 
castle.    Then  his  knights  and  his  ser- 
vants espied  that  it  was  he  that  had 
dam  their    lord.      Then  they  armed 
twenty  good  men,  and  came  out  and 
assailed  Sir  Gareth,    and   so   he   had 
no  spear,  but  his   sword,  and  put  his 
shidd  afore  him,  and  there  they  brake 
thdr  qiears  upon  him,  and  they  assailed 
him  passingly  sore.  But  ever  Sir  Gareth 
defended  Imn  as  a  knight. 

CHAP.  XXXII. 

Hov^tr  Garetb  fought  with  a  knigbt  that 
hdd  leitbin  bis  casde  tbirty  ladies,  and 
^  be  slew  bitn. 

So  when  they  saw  that  they  might 

aot  overcome  him,  they  rode  from  him 

■ad  took  their  counsel  to  slay  his  horse, 

and  so  they  came  in  upon  Sir  Gareth, 

and  with  spears  they  slew  his  horse, 

and  then  they  assailed  him  hard.    But 

when  he  was  on  foot  there  was  none 

j^  he  fought  but  he  gave  him  such  a 

•wfiiBt  that  he  did  never  recover.    So  he 

dew  them  by  one  and  one  till  they  were 

«rt  four,  and  there  they  fled,  and  Sir 

^^areth  took  a  good  horse  that  was  one 

^  theirs,  and  rode  his  way.     Then  he 

™de  a  great  pace  till  that  he  came  to  a 

casde,  and  there  he  heard  much  moum- 

^  of  ladies  and   gentlewomen.     So 

there  cAne  by  him  a  page :  What  noise 

"this,  said  Sir  Gareth,  that  I  hear 

•ithm  this  castle  ?    Sir  knight,  said  the 

pgt,  here  be  within  this  castle  thirty 

lames,  and  all  they  be  widows,  for  here 

la  a  knight  that  waiteth  daily  upon  this 

caitle,  tad  his  name  is  the  brown  knight 


without  pity,  and  he  is  the  most  perilous 
knight  that  now  liveth.  And,  therefore, 
sir,  said  the  page,  I  rede  you  flee.  Nay, 
said  Sir  Gareth,  I  will  not  flee,  though 
thou  be  afeard  of  him.  And  then  the 
page  saw  where  came  the  brown  knight. 
Lo,  said  the  page,  yonder  he  cometh. 
Let  me  deal  wiA  him,  said  Sir  Gareth. 
And  when  either  of  other  had  a  sight, 
they  let  their  horses  run,  and  the  brown 
knight  brake  his  spear,  and  Sir  Gareth 
smote  him  throughout  the  body,  that 
he  overthrew  him  to  the  ground  stark 
dead.  So  Sir  Gareth  rode  into  the 
castle,  and  prayed  the  ladies  that  he 
might  repose  him.  Alas,  said  the  ladies, 
ye  may  not  be  lodged  here.  Make  him 
good  cheer,  said  the  page,  for  this  knight 
hath  slain  your  enemy.  Then  they  all 
made  him  good  cheer  as  lay  in  their 
power.  But  wit  ye  well  tliey  made  him 
good  cheer,  for  they  might  none  other- 
wise do,  for  they  were  but  poor.  And 
so  on  the  mom  he  went  to  mass,  and 
there  he  saw  the  thirty  ladies  kneel,  and 
lay  groveling  upon  divers  tombs,  making 
great  dole  and  sorrow.  Then  Sir  Gareth 
wist  well  that  in  the  tombs  lay  their 
lords.  Fair  ladies,  said  Sir  Gareth,  ye 
must  at  the  next  feast  of  Pentecost  be 
at  the  court  of  king  Arthur,  and  say 
that  I  Sir  Gareth  sent  you  thither.  We 
shall  do  this,  said  the  ladies.  So  he 
departed,  and  by  fortune  he  came  to  a 
mountain,  and  there  he  found  a  goodly 
knight  that  bad  him.  Abide  Sir  knight, 
and  just  with  me.  What  are  ye  ?  said 
Sir  Gareth.  My  name  is,  said  he,  the 
duke  de  la  Rowse.  Ah  I  Sir,  ye  are  the 
same  knight  that  I  lodged  once  in  your 
castle,  and  there  I  made  promise  unto 
your  lady  that  I  should  yield  me  unto 
you.  Ah  I  said  the  duke,  art  thou  that 
proud  knight  that  proffered  to  fight  with 
my  knights  ?  therefore  make  thee  ready, 
for  I  will  have  ado  with  thee.  So  they 
let  their  horses  run,  and  there  Sir  Gareth 
smote  the  duke  down  from  his  horse. 
But  the  duke  lightly  avoided  his  horse, 
and  dressed  his  shield,  and  drew  his 
sword,  and  bad  Sir  Gareth  alight  and 
fight  with  him.  So  he  did  alight,  and 
they  did  great  battle  together  more  than 
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an  hour,  and  either  hurt  other  full  sore. 
At  the  last  Sir  Gareth  gat  the  duke  to 
the  earth,  and  would  have  slain  him,  and 
then  he  yielded  him  to  him.  Then  must 
ye  go,  said  Sir  Gareth,  unto  Sir  Arthur 
my  lord  at  the  next  feast,  and  say  that 
I  Sir  Gareth  of  Orkney  sent  you  unto 
him.  It  shall  be  done,  said  the  duke, 
and  I  will  do  to  you  homage  and  fealty 
with  an  hundred  knights  with  me,  and 
all  the  days  of  my  life  to  do  you  service 
where  ye  will  command  me. 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

How  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Gareth  fought 
each  against  other ^  and  how  they  knew 
each  other  by  the  damsel  Linet. 

So  the  duke  departed,  and  Sir  Gareth 
stood  there  alone,  and  there  he  saw  an 
armed  knight  coming  toward  him.  Then 
Sir  Gareth  took  the  duke's  shield  and 
mounted  upon  horseback,  and  so  with- 
out bidding  they  ran  together  as  it  had 
been  the  thunder.  And  there  that 
knight  hurt  Sir  Gareth  under  the  side 
with  his  spear.  And  then  they  alight 
and  drew  their  swords,  and  gave  great 
strokes,  that  the  blood  trailed  to  the 
ground.  And  so  they  fought  two  hours. 
At  the  last  there  came  the  damsel  Linet, 
that  some  men  call  the  damsel  Savage, 
and  she  came  riding  upon  an  ambling 
mule,  and  there  she  cried  all  on  high. 
Sir  Gawaine,  Sir  Gawaine,  leave  thy 
fighting  with  thy  brother  Sir  Gareth. 
And  when  he  heard  her  say  so  he  threw 
away  his  shield  and  his  sword,  and  ran 
to  Sir  Gareth  and  took  him  in  his  arms, 
and  then  kneeled  down  and  asked  him 
mercy.  What  are  ye,  said  Sir  Gareth, 
that  right  now  were  so  strong  and  so 
mighty,  and  now  so  suddenly  yield  you 
to  me?  O  Gareth,  I  am  your  brother 
Sir  Gawaine,  that  for  your  sake  have 
had  great  sorrow  and  labour.  Then  Sir 
Gareth  unlaced  his  helm,  and  kneeled 
down  to  him  and  asked  him  mercy. 
Then  they  rose  both,  and  embraced 
either  other  in  their  arms,  and  wept  a 
great  while  or  they  might  speak,  and 
either  of  them  gave  other  the  prize  of 
the  battle.     And  there  were  many  kind 


words  between  them.  Alas,  i 
brother,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  i 
ought  of  right  to  worship  you 
were  not  my  brother,  for  ye  ha 
shipped  king  Arthur  and  sdl  hi 
for  ye  have  sent  him  more  wo 
knights  this  twelvemonth  than 
best  of  the  Round  Table  have  d 
cept  Sir  Launcelot.  Then  ca 
damsel  Savage,  that  was  the  lac 
that  rode  with  Sir  Gareth  s 
and  there  she  did  stanch  Sir  ( 
wounds  and  Sir  Gawaine's.  Nc 
will  ye  do?  said  the  damsel  \ 
me  seemeth  it  were  well  do 
Arthur  had  tidings  of  you  b 
your  horses  are  so  bruised  th 
may  not  bear.  Now,  fair  danu 
Sir  Gawaine,  I  pray  you  rid 
my  lord,  mine  uncle  king  Artl 
tell  him  what  adventure  is  to  n 
here,  and  I  suppose  he  will  nt 
long.  Then  she  took  her  mi 
lightly  she  came  to  king  Arthur  1 
but  two  miles  thence,  and  w' 
had  told  him  the  tidings,  the  k 
get  him  a  palfrey.  And  when 
upon  his  back  he  bad  the  lo 
ladies  come  after  who  that  wou 
there  was  saddling  andbridlingoi 
horses,  and  princes*  horses,  and  i 
him  that  soonest  might  be  rea 
when  the  king  came  Uiere  as  th< 
he  saw  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Gs 
upon  a  little  hill  side,  and  then  \ 
avoided  his  horse.  And  when  '. 
nigh  Sir  Gareth  he  would  have 
but  he  might  not,  and  therewith 
down  in  a  swoon  for  gladness, 
they  start  unto  their  uncle,  and 
him  of  his  good  grace  to  be 
comfort.  Wit  ye  well  the  kii 
great  joy,  and  many  a  piteous  cc 
he  made  unto  Sir  Gareth,  and 
wept  as  he  had  been  a  child 
that  came  his  mother  the  queen 
ney,  dame  Morgause,  and  when 
Sir  Gareth  readily  in  the  visj 
m\ght  not  weep,  but  suddenly  f< 
in  a  swoon,  and  lay  there  a  gre 
like  as  she  had  been  dead.  A 
Sir  Gareth  recomforted  his  m< 
such  a  wise  that  she  recovei 
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ood  cheer.    Then  the  king  com- 

1  that  all  manner  of  knights  that 

nder  his  obeisance  should  make 

dging  right  there  for  the  love  of 

hews.    And  so  it  was  done,  and 

iner  of  purveyance  purveyed  that 

acked   nothing    that   might  be 

of  tame  nor  wild  for  gold  or 

And  then  by  the  means  of  the 

Savage  Sir  Gawaine  and    Sir 

were   healed  of  their  wounds, 

ere  they  sojourned  eight  days. 

aid  king  Arthur  unto  the  damsel 

,  I  marvel  that  your  sister  dame 

Cometh  not  here  to  me,  and  in 

1  that  she  cometh  not  to  visit  her 

my  nephew  Sir   Gareth,   that 

id  so  much  travail  for  her  love. 

d,  said  the  damsel  Linet,  ye  must 
r  good  grace  hold  her  excused, 

knoweth  not  that  my  lord  Sir 
is  here.  Go  then  for  her,  said 
rthur,  that  we  may  be  appointed 
;  best  to  be  done,  according  unto 
asure  of  my  nephew.  Sir,  said 
nsel,  that  shall  be  done,  and  so 
le  unto  her  sister.  And  as  lightly 
might  she  made  her  ready, 
e  came  on  the  mom  with  her 
:  Sir  Gringamore,  and  with  her 
alights.  And  so  when  she  was 
she  had  all  the  cheer  that  might 

e,  both  of  the  king  and  of  many 
angs  and  queens. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

'o*  Garetb  acknowledged  that  tbey 
I  each  other  to  king  Arthur ,  and  of 
ppointment  of  their  wedding. 

among  all  these  ladies  she  was 
the  fairest  and  peerless.  Then 
Sir  Gareth  saw  her,  there  was 
I  goodly  look  and  goodly  words, 
i  men  of  worship  had  Joy  to  be- 
em.  Then  came  king  Arthur  and 
)ther  kings,  and  dame  Guenever 
e  queen  of  Orkney.  And  there 
\g  asked  his  nephew  Sir  Gareth 
r  he  would  have  that  lady  to  his 
My  lord,  wit  you  well  that  I  love 
3ve  all  ladies  living.  Now,  fair 
ud  king  Arthur,  what  say  ye? 


Most  noble  king,  said  dame  Liones,  wit 
you  well  that  my  lord  Sir  Gareth  is  to 
me  more  lever  to  have  and  hold  as  my 
husband,  than  any  king  or  prince  that 
is  christened,  and  if  I  may  not  have  him 
I  promise  you  I  will  never  have  none. 
For,  my  lord  Arthur,  said  dame  Liones, 
wit  ye  well  he  is  my  first  love,  and  he 
shall  be  the  last :  and  if  ye  will  suffer 
him  to  have  his  will  and  free  choice,  I 
dare  say  he  will  have  me.  That  is 
truth,  said  Sir  Gareth,  and  I  have  not 
you  and  hold  not  you  as  my  wife,  there 
shall  never  lady  nor  gentlewoman  re- 
joice me.  What  nephew,  said  the  king, 
is  the  wind  in  that  door!  for  wit  ye 
well  I  would  not  for  the  stint  of  my 
crown  to  be  causer  to  withdraw  your 
hearts,  and  wit  ye  well  ye  cannot  love 
so  well  but  I  shall  rather  increase  it 
than  distress  it.  And  also  ye  shall  have 
my  love  and  my  lordship  in  the  utter- 
most wise  that  may  lie  in  my  power. 
And  in  the  same  wise  said  Sir  Gareth's 
mother.  Then  was  there  made  a  pro- 
vision for  the  day  of  marriage,  and  by 
the  king's  advice  it  was  provided  that  it 
should  be  at  Michaelmas  following,  at 
Kinkenadon  by  the  sea-side,  for  there  is 
a  plentiful  country.  And  so  it  was  cried 
in  all  the  places  through  the  realm.  And 
then  Sir  Gareth  sent  his  summons  unto 
all  these  knights  and  ladies  that  he  had 
won  in  battle  tofore,  that  they  should 
be  at  his  day  of  marriage  at  Kinkenadon 
by  the  sands.  And  then  dame  Liones 
and  the  damsel  Linet,  with  Sir  Gringa- 
more, rode  to  their  castle,  and  a  goodly 
and  a  rich  ring  she  gave  to  Sir  Gareth, 
and  he  gave  her  another.  And  king 
Arthur  gave  her  a  rich  bee  of  gold,  and 
so  she  departed.  And  king  Arthur  and 
his  fellowship  rode  toward  Kinkenadon, 
and  Sir  Gareth  brought  his  lady  on  the 
way,  and  so  came  to  tlie  king  again  and 
rode  with  him.  Oh  the  great  cheer  that 
Sir  Launcelot  made  of  Sir  Gareth  and 
he  of  him :  for  there  was  never  no 
knight  that  Sir  Gareth  loved  so  well 
as  he  did  Sir  Launcelot,  and  ever  for  the 
most  part  he  would  be  in  Sir  Launce- 
lot's  company :  for  after  Sir  Gareth  had 
espied   Sir    Gawaine's    conditions,   he 
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withdrew  himself  from  his  brother  Sir 
Gawaine's  fellowship,  for  he  was  venge- 
able,  and  where  he  hated  he  would  be 
avenged  with  murder,  and  that  hated  Sir 
Gareth. 

CHAP.  XXXV. 

Of  the  great  royalty^  and  what  officers 
were  made  at  the  feast  of  the  wedding, 
and  of  the  justs  at  the  feast. 

So  it  drew  fast  to  Michaelmas,  and 
thither  came  dame  Liones  the  lady  of 
the  castle  perilous  and  her  sister  dame 
Linet,  with  Sir  Gringamore  their  brother 
with  them :  for  he  had  the  conduct  of 
these  ladies.  And  there  they  were  lodged 
at  the  devise  of  king  Arthur.  And  upon 
Michaelmas-day  the  bishop  of  Canter- 
bury made  the  wedding  betwixt  Sir 
Gkireth  and  the  lady  Liones  with  great 
solemnity.  And  king  Arthur  made 
Gaheris  to  wed  the  damsel  Savage, 
that  was  dame  Linet  ;  and  king  Arthur 
made  Sir  Agravaine  to  wed  dame 
Liones'  niece,  a  fair  lady,  her  name  was 
dame  Laurel.  And  so  when  this  solem- 
nization was  done,  then  there  came  in 
the  green  knight  Sir  Pertolope  with 
thirty  knights,  and  there  he  did  homage 
and  fealty  unto  Sir  Gareth,  and  these 
knights  to  hold  of  him  for  evermore. 
Also  Sir  Pertolope  said,  I  pray  you  that 
at  this  feast  I  may  be  your  chamberlain. 
With  a  good  will,  said  Sir  Gareth,  sith 
it  liketh  you  to  take  so  simple  an  office. 
Then  came  in  the  red  knight  with 
threescore  knights  with  him,  and  did  to 
Sir  Gareth  homage  and  fealty,  and  all 
those  knights  to  hold  of  him  for  ever- 
more, and  then  this  Sir  Perimones 
prayed  Sir  Gkireth  to  grant  him  to  be 
his  chief  butler  at  that  high  feast.  I 
will  well,  said  Sir  Gareth,  that  ye  have 
this  office  and  it  were  better.  Then 
came  in  Sir  Persant  of  Inde  with  an 
hundred  knights  with  him,  and  there  he 
did  homage  and  fealty  unto  Sir  Gareth, 
and  all  his  knights  should  do  him  ser- 
vice, and  hold  their  lands  of  him  for 
ever;  and  there  he  prayed  Sir  Gareth 
to  make  him  his  sewer  chief  at  the  feast. 
I  will  well,  said  Sir  Gareth,  that  ye  have 
it  and  it  were  better.   Then  came  in  the 


duke  de  la  Rowse  with  an 
knights  with  him,  and  there 
homage  and  fealty  unto  Sir  Gai 
so  to  hold  their  lands  of  him  i 
and  he  required  Sir  Gareth 
might  serve  him  of  the  wine  thj 
the  feast.  I  will  well,  said  Sir 
and  it  were  better.  Then  cam 
red  knight  of  the  red  lawns,  thai 
Ironside,  and  he  brought  w 
three  hundred  knights,  and  thei 
homage  and  fealty,  and  all  these 
to  hold  their  lands  of  him  for  e 
then  he  asked  Sir  Gareth  to  be 
ver.  I  will  well,  said  Sir  Gar 
it  please  you.  Then  came  i 
court  thirty  ladies,  and  all  thej 
widows,  and  those  thirty  ladies 
with  them  many  fair  gentle 
and  all  they  kneeled  down 
unto  king  Arthur  and  to  Sir 
and  there  all  those  ladies  t 
king  how  Sir  Gareth  had  < 
them  from  the  dolorous  tO¥ 
slew  the  brown  knight  witho' 
and  therefore  we  and  our  1: 
evermore  will  do  homage  unto 
reth  of  Orkney.  So  then  the  k 
queens,  princes,  earls  and  ban 
many  bold  knights  went  unt 
and  well  may  ye  wit  that  there 
manner  of  meat  plenteously,  all 
revels  and  games,  with  all  nu 
minstrelsy  that  was  used  in  the 
Also  there  was  great  justs  thn 
But  the  king  would  not  suffer  Sh 
to  just  because  of  his  new  bride 
the  French  book  saith  that  dam( 
desired  the  king  that  none  th 
wedded  should  just  at  that  fcj 
the  first  day  there  justed  Sir  I 
de  Galis,  for  he  overthrew  thirty 
and  did  passing  marvellously  c 
arms.  And  then  king  Arthur  n 
Persant  of  Inde  and  his  two  1 
knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
lives'  end,  and  gave  them  grea 
Also  the  second  day  there  just< 
tram  best,  and  he  overthre\ 
knights,  and  did  there  marvelloi 
of  arms.  And  there  king  Arthi 
Ironside,  that  was  the  red  ki 
the  red  lawns,  a  knight  of  th* 
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Round  unto  his  life's  end,  and  gave  him 

rt  lands.  The  third  day  there  justed 
Lannoelot  du  Lake,  and  he  over- 
tinew  fifty  knights  and  did  many  mar- 
fdlons  deeds  of  arms,  that  all  men 
voiidered  on  him.  And  there  king 
Arthur  made  the  duke  de  la  Rowse  a 
kni^t  of  the  Round  Table  to  his  life's 
end,  and  gave  him  great  lands  to  spend. 


But  when  these  justs  were  done,  Sir  La- 
morak  and  Sir  Tristram  departed  sud- 
denly and  would  not  be  known,  for  the 
which  king  Arthur  and  all  the  court 
were  sore  displeased.  And  so  they  held 
the  court  forty  days  with  great  so- 
lemnity. And  this  Sir  Gareth  was  a 
noble  knight,  and  a  well  ruled,  and  fair 
languaged. 


fb«0  mUftjb  tj^i0  taU  of  $(st  ffiatetjb  of  (f^tbencs  tj^at  ioet)t)eD  t)ame 
l^nM  of  ibe  cartel  petgUou^*  9nD  al^o  ^gt  ffiai)etU  fottsittX^  j^cr 
$jfittt  name  Zsnet^  tjbat  toast  calUD  t\>t  t)amos$(el  s^aueage*  SlnH 
iJSjc  Sgrauasne  foeHt^eD  t)ame  Sautel  a  fagt  (at)s»  ant)  gtcte  anD 
nsg^ts  lanDe^  foit]^  gvete  tstj^eji^e  gafe  ioit]^  tj^em  itsng  Sittj^ut, 
t)at  tjalls  tj^cfi  mssj^t  Igue  tgl  tjb^it  IsucjS  ent)e. 

Ifctf  foIolDetj^  tjbe  biii.  booit  tjbe  ioj&icjb  i^  t])t  fit^t  iooit  of  <£it 
f  ci^tram  He  Ssonest,  Sr  (oj^o  ioajS  jbi^  fat)et  &  W  moDet»  &  j^ou  j^e 
test  iome  anD  fo^tetst)*    ftnD  i)oiD  jbe  iDa«(  mat)e  itnssjbte. 


CHAP.  I. 

fliNi  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones  was  born, 
<ntf  bcw  bis  mother  died  at  bis  hirtb, 
^sberefare  sbe  named  bim  Tristram. 

h  was  a  king  that  hight  Mellodas, 
nd  he  was  lord  and  king  of  the  country 
<tf  liones,  and  this  king  Meliodas  was 
a  likdy  knight  as  any  was  that  time 
fi'ing.  And  by  fortune  he  wedded  king 
Haik's  sister  of  Cornwall ;  and  she  was 
oUed  Elizabeth,  that  was  called  both 
food  and  fair.  And  at  that  time  king 
Arthur  reigned,  and  he  was  whole  king 
rf  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and 
of  many  other  realms :  howbeit  there 
*cre  many  kings  that  were  lords  of 
■my  countries,  but  all  they  held  their 
hnds  of  king  Arthur.  For  in  Wales 
were  two  kings,  and  in  the  north  were 
■May  kings;  and  in  Cornwall  and  in 
the  west  were  two  kings ;  also  in  Ire- 


land were  two  or  three  kings;  and  all 
were  under  the  obeisance  of  king 
Arthur.  So  was  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  king  of  Britany,  and  all  the 
lordships  imto  Rome.  And  the  wife  of 
this  king  Meliodas  was  a  full  meek 
lady,  and  well  she  loved  her  lord,  and 
he  her  again,  and  the  time  came  that 
she  should  bear  a  child,  so  there  was 
great  joy  betwixt  them.  Then  was 
there  a  lady  in  that  country  that  had 
loved  king  Meliodas  long,  and  by  no 
mean  she  never  could  get  his  love, 
therefore  she  let  ordain  upon  a  day, 
as  king  Meliodas  rode  on  hunting, 
for  he  was  a  great  chaser,  and  there  by 
an  enchantment  she  made  him  chase  an 
hart  by  himself  alone  till  that  he  came 
to  an  old  castle,  and  there  anon  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  lady  that  him 
loved.  When  Elizabeth  king  Meliodas 
missed,  her  lord,  she  was  nigh  out  of 
her  wit,  and  she  took  a  gentlewoman 
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with  her,  and  ran  into  the  forest  to 
seek  her  lord. 

And  when  she  was  far  in  the  forest 
she  might  no  farther,  for  she  began  to 
travail  fast  of  her  child.  And  she  had 
many  grimly  throws,  and  her  gentle- 
woman holp  her  all  that  she  might,  and 
so  by  mirade  of  our  Lady  of  heaven  she 
was  delivered  with  great  pains.  But 
she  had  taken  such  cold  for  the  default 
of  help  that  deep  draughts  of  death 
took  her,  that  needs  she  must  die  and 
depart  out  of  this  world,  there  was  none 
other  boQt.  And  when  this  queen  Eliza- 
beth saw  that  there  was  none  other 
boot,  then  she  made  great  dole,  and 
said  unto  her  gentlewoman.  When  ye 
see  my  lord  king  Meliodas  recommend 
me  unto  him,  and  tell  him  what  pains  I 
endure  here  for  his  love,  and  how  I  must 
die  here  for  his  sake,  for  default  of  good 
help,  and  let  him  wit  that  I  am  full 
sorry  to  depart  out  of  this  world  from 
him,  therefore  pray  him  to  be  friend  to 
my  soul.  Now  let  me  see  my  little 
child  for  whom  I  have  had  all  this 
sorrow.  And  when  she  saw  him  she 
said  thus :  Ah  my  little  son,  thou  hast 
murdered  thy  mother,  and  therefore  I 
suppose,  thou  that  art  a  murderer  so 
young,  thou  art  full  likely  to  be  a  manly 
man  in  thine  age.  And  because  I  shall 
die  of  the  birth  of  thee,  I  charge  thee, 
gentlewoman,  that  thou  beseech  my 
lord  king  Meliodas,  that  when  he  is 
christened  let  call  him  Tristram,  that  is 
as  much  to  say  as  a  sorrowful  birth. 
And  therewith  this  queen  gave  up  the 
ghost  and  died.  Then  the  gentlewoman 
laid  her  imder  the  shadow  of  a  great 
tree,  and  then  she  lapped  the  child  as 
well  as  she  might  for  cold.  Right  so 
there  came  the  barons,  following  after 
the  queen,  and  when  they  saw  that  she 
was  dead,  and  understood  none  other 
but  the  king  was  destroyed ; 

CHAP.  II. 
How  the  step-motber  of  Sir  Tristram  bad 
ordained  poison  far  to  have  poisoned  Sir 
Tristram. 

Then  certain  of  them  would  have 
slain  the  child,  because  they  would  have 


been  lords  of  the  country  of 
But  then  through  the  fair  speec 
gentlewoman,  and  by  the  me: 
she  made,  the  most  part  of  th< 
would  not  assent  thereto.  A: 
they  let  carry  home  the  dead 
and  much  dole  was  made  : 
Then  this  meanwhile  Merlin  c 
king  Meliodas  out  of  prison, 
mom  after  his  queen  was  dea< 
so  when  the  king  was  come  he 
most  part  of  the  barons  made  g 
But  the  sorrow  that  the  king  b 
his  queen  that  might  no  ton| 
So  then  the  king  let  inter  hei 
And  after  he  let  christen  his 
his  wife  had  commanded  af 
death.  And  then  he  let  call  hi 
tram,  the  sorrowful  bom  child 
the  king  Meliodas  endured  sev« 
without  a  wife,  and  all  this  t 
young  Tristram  was  nourishc 
Then  it  befel  that  king  I 
wedded  king  Howell*s  daug 
Britany,  and  anon  she  had 
of  king  Meliodas,  then  was  sfa 
and  wroth  that  her  children  sh< 
enjoy  the  country  of  liones,  w 
this  queen  ordained  for  to  poiso 
Tristram.  So  she  let  poison  tc 
into  a  piece  of  silver  in  the  • 
where  as  Tristram  and  her  child 
together,  unto  that  intent  the 
Tristram  was  thirsty  he  shoul 
that  drink.  And  so  it  fell  upo 
the  queen's  son,  as  he  was 
chamber,  espied  the  cup  with 
and  he  wend  it  had  been  goo 
and  because  the  child  was  thi 
took  the  cup  with  poison  am 
freely,  and  therewithall  suddc 
child  brast,  and  was  dead.  Vh 
queen  wist  of  the  death  of  her 
ye  well  that  she  was  heavy, 
the  king  underetood  nothing 
treason.  Notwithstanding  th< 
would  not  leave  this,  but  eft 
ordain  more  poison,  and  put 
cup.  And  by  fortune  king  I 
her  husband  found  the  cup  wi 
where  was  the  poison,  and  he  1 
much  thirsty  took  the  cup  for  1 
thereout.   And  as  he  would  have 
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thereof,  the  queen  espied  him,  and  then 
she  ran  unto  him  and  pulled  the  cup 
from  him  suddenly.  The  king  mar- 
fdled  why  she  did  so,  and  remembered 
lam  how  her  son  was  suddenly  slain 
with  poison.  And  then  he  took  her 
Ij  the  hand,  and  said.  Thou  false 
traitress,  thou  shalt  tell  me  what  man- 
ner of  drink  this  is,  or  else  I  shall 
day  thee.  And  therewith  he  pulled  out 
las  sword,  and  swore  a  great  oath  that 
he  should  slay  her  but  if  she  told  him 
truth.  Ah  mercy  my  lord,  said  she, 
and  I  shall  tell  you  aU.  And  then  she 
told  him  why  she  would  have  slain 
Tristram,  because  her  children  should 
enjoy  his  land.  Well,  said  king  Melio- 
d^and  therefore  shall  ye  have  the  law. 
And  so  she  was  condemned  by  the 
assent  of  the  barons  to  be  burnt,  and 
then  was  there  made  a  great  fire.  And 
I0t  as  she  was  at  the  fire  to  take  her 
oecntion  young  Tristram  kneeled  afore 
Inig  Meliodas,  and  besought  him  to 
five  him  a  boon.  I  will  well,  said  the 
«ng  again.  Then  said  young  Tristram, 
Give"  me  the  life  of  thy  queen,  my  step- 
oother.  That  is  unrightfully  asked, 
laid  king  Meliodas,  for  thou  ought  of 
ri^t  to  hate  her,  for  she  would  have 
sum  thee  with  that  poison  and  she 
■right  have  had  her  will ;  and  for  thy 
SBke  most  is  my  cause  that  she  should 
^  Sir,  said  Tristram,  as  for  that,  I 
^Weech  you  of  your  mercy  that  ye  will 
^give  it  her,  and  as  for  my  part  God 
^Kgive  it  her,  and  I  do,  and  so  much  it 
Jittd  your  highness  to  grant  me  my 
^»on  for  God's  love  I  require  you  hold 
TWr  promise.  Since  it  is  so,  said  the 
•ing,  I  will  that  ye  have  her  life.  Then 
•id  the  king,  I  give  her  to  you,  and  go 
ye  to  the  fire  and  take  her  and  do  with 
«r  what  ye  will.  So  Sir  Tristram 
'ttt  to  the  fire,  and  by  the  command- 
ment of  the  king  delivered  her  from  the 
^eath.  But  after  that  king  Meliodas 
*onld  never  have  ado  with  her  as  at 
W  and  board.  But  by  the  good  means 
of  young  Tristram  he  made  the  king 
«»d  her  accorded.  But  then  the  king 
would  not  suffer  young  Tristram  to 
•We  no  longer  in  his  court. 


CHAP.  III. 

How  Sir  Tristram  was  sent  into  France, 
and  bad  one  to  govern  bint  named 
Gotwemail,  and  bow  be  learned  to  barp, 
bawkt  and  bunt. 

And  then  he  let  ordain  a  gentleman 
that  was  well  learned  and  taught;  his 
name  was  Gouvemail ;  and  then  he  sent 
young  Tristram  with  Gouvemail  into 
France,  to  learn  the  language,  and 
nurture,  and  deeds  of  arms.  And  there 
was  Tristram  more  than  seven  years. 
And  then  when  he  well  could  speak  the 
language,  and  had  learned  all  that  he 
might  learn  in  that  country,  then  he 
came  home  to  his  father  king  Meliodas 
again.  And  so  Tristram  learned  to  be 
an  harper  passing  all  other,  that  there 
was  none  such  called  in  no  country,  and 
so  in  harping  and  on  instruments  of 
music  he  applied  him  in  his  youth  for  to 
learn.  And  after  as  he  growed  in 
might  and  strength  he  laboured  ever  in 
hunting  and  in  hawking,  so  that  never 
gentleman  more,  that  ever  we  heard  tell 
of.  And  as  the  book  saith,  he  began 
good  measures  of  blowing  of  beasts  of 
venerj'  and  beasts  of  chase,  and  all  man- 
ner of  vermains ;  and  all  these  terms  we 
have  yet  of  hawlcing  and  hunting.  And 
therefore  the  book  of  venery,  of  hawk- 
ing, and  hunting,  is  called  the  book  of 
Sir  Tristram.  Wherefore,  as  me  seem- 
eth,  all  gentlemen  that  bear  old  arms 
ought  of  right  to  honour  Sir  Tristram 
for  the  goodly  terms  that  gentlemen 
have  and  use,  and  shall  to  the  day  of 
doom,  that  thereby  in  a  manner  all  men 
of  worship  may  dissever  a  gentleman 
from  a  yeoman,  and  from  a  yeoman  a 
villain.  For  he  that  gentle  is  will  draw 
unto  him  gentle  taches,  and  to  follow 
the  customs  of  noble  gentlemen.  Thus 
Sir  Tristram  endured  in  Cornwall  until 
he  was  big  and  strong,  of  the  age  of 
nineteen  years.  And  then  the  king 
Meliodas  had  great  joy  of  Sir  Tristram, 
and  so  had  the  queen  his  wife.  For 
ever  after  in  her  life,  because  Sir  Tris- 
tram saved  her  from  the  fire,  she  did 
never  hate  him  more  after,  but  loved 
him  ever  after,  and  gave  Tristram  many 
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great  gifts;  for  every  estate  loved  him 
where  that  he  went. 

CHAP.  IV. 

How  Sir  Marbaus  came  out  of  Ireland 
for  to  ask  truage  of  Cornwall^  or  else 
be  would  figbt  tberefore. 

Then  it  befel  that  king  Anguish  of  Ire- 
land sent  to  king  Mark  of  Cornwall  for 
his  truage,  that  Cornwall  had  paid  many 
winters.  And  all  that  time  king  Mark 
was  behind  of  the  truage  for  seven  years. 
And  king  Mark  and  his  barons  gave 
unto  the  messager  of  Ireland  these  words 
and  answer,  that  they  would  none  pay  ; 
and  bad  the  messager  go  unto  his  king 
Anguish,  and  tell  him  we  will  pay  him 
no  truage,  but  tell  your  lord,  and  he 
will  always  have  truage  of  us  of  Corn- 
wall, bid  him  send  a  trusty  knight  of 
his  land  that  will  fight  for  his  right,  and 
we  shall  find  another  for  to  defend  our 
right.  With  this  answer  the  messagers 
departed  into  Ireland.  And  when  king 
Anguish  understood  the  answer  of  the 
messagers,  he  was  wonderly  wroth. 
And  tiien  he  called  unto  him  Sir  Mar- 
haus,  the  good  knight,  that  was  nobly 
proved,  and  a  knight  of  the  Table 
Round.  And  this  Sir  Marhaus  was 
brother  unto  the  queen  of  Ireland. 
Then  the  king  said  thus:  Fair  brother 
Sir  Marhaus,  I  pray  you  go  into  Corn- 
wall for  my  sake,  and  do  battle  for  our 
truage  that  of  right  we  ought  to  have, 
and  whatsoever  ye  spend  ye  shall  have 
sufficiently  more  than  ye  shall  need.  Sir, 
said  Marhaus,  wit  ye  well  that  I  shall 
not  be  loth  to  do  battle  in  the  right  of 
you  and  your  land  with  the  best  kniglit 
of  the  Table  Round,  for  I  know  them 
for  the  most  part  what  be  their  deeds, 
and  for  to  advance  my  deeds  and  to  in- 
crease my  worship,  I  will  right  gladly 
go  unto  this  journey  for  our  right. 

So  in  all  haste  there  was  made  pur- 
veyance for  Sir  Marhaus,  and  he  had  all 
things  that  to  him  needed,  and  so  he 
departed  out  of  Ireland,  and  arrived  up 
in  Cornwall,  even  fast  by  the  castle  of 
Tintagil.  And  when  king  Mark  under- 
stood that  he  was  there  arrived  to  fight 


for  Ireland,  then  made  king  Maik  gictt 
sorrow  when  he  understood  that  dr 
good  and  noble  knight  Sir  MaihansvB 
come.  For  they  knew  no  kn^gfat  tiMt 
durst  have  ado  with  him.  For  at  tiHt 
time  Sir  Marhaus  was  called  one  of  tk 
famousest  and  renowned  knights  of  Ae 
world. 

And  thus  Sir  Marhaus  abode  in  Ae 
sea,  and  every  day  he  sent  unto  kiB| 
Mark  for  to  pay  the  tru^;e  that  «« 
behind  of  seven  year,  or  &e  to  find  a 
knight  to  fight  with  him  for  the  tiuafb 
This  manner  of  message  Sir  Marim 
sent  daily  unto  king  Mark.  Then  &qr 
of  Cornwall  let  make  cries  in  evoj 
place,  that  what  knight  would  ^g^t  for 
to  save  the  truage  of  Cornwall  he  sbooU 
be  rewarded  so  that  he  should  fiue  tbe 
better  the  term  of  his  life.  Then  sow 
of  the  barons  said  to  king  Marie,  aii 
counselled  him  to  send  to  the  court  of 
king  Arthur  for  to  seek  Sir  T^^^^pfiJflt 
du  Lake,  that  was  that  time  named  for 
the  marvellousest  knight  of  all  Ae 
world.  Then  there  were  some  oAff 
barons  that  counselled  the  king  not  to 
do  so,  and  said  that  it  was  labour  ii 
vain,  because  Sir  Marhaus  was  a  kni^ 
of  the  Round  Table,  therefore  any  d 
them  will  be  loth  to  have  ado  witk 
other,  but  if  it  were  any  knight  at  his 
own  request  would  fight  disguised  and 
unknown.  So  the  king  and  all  \» 
barons  assented  that  it  was  no  boot  to 
seek  any  knight  of  the  Round  Tablt 
This  meanwhile  came  the  language 
and  the  noise  unto  king  Meliodas,h^ 
that  Sir  Marhaus  abode  battle  &st  If 
Tintagil,  and  how  king  Mark  could  fioa 
no  manner  knight  to  fight  for  bin. 
When  young  Tristram  heard  of  this  k 
was  wroth  and  sore  ashamed  that  that 
durst  no  knight  in  Cornwall  have  ado 
with  Sir  Marhaus  of  Ireland. 

CHAP.  V. 

How    Tristram  enterprized  the   htiddi  ft 
figbt  for  tbe  truage  of  Cornwall,  aU 
bow  be  was  made  hnigbt. 

Therewithal  Sir  Tristram  went  unto 
his  father  king  Meliodas,  and  asked  hi« 
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.  wbat  was  best  to  do  for  to  re- 
xom  Cornwall  truage.  For  as 
meth,  said  Sir  Tristram,  it  were 
that  Sir  Marhaus,  the  queen's 
'  of  Ireland,  should  go  away, 
that  he  were  fought  withall.  As 
t,  said  Sir  Meliodas,  wit  ye  well 
istram  that  Sir  Marhaus  is  called 

the  best  knights  of  the  world, 
light  of  the  Table  Round,  and 
re  I  know  no  knight  in  this 
f  that  is  able  to  match  with  him. 
aid  Sir  Tristram,  that  I  am  not 
night :  and  if  Sir  Marhaus  should 
epart  into  Ireland,  may  I  never 
orship,  and  I  were  made  knight 
Id  match  him.  And  sir,  said 
m,  I  pray  you  give  me  leave  to 

king  Mark,  and  so  ye  be  not 
sed  of  king  Mark  will  I  be  made 

I  will  well,  said  king  Meliodas, 
;  be  ruled  as  your  courage  will 
u. 
I  Sir  Tristram  thanked  his  father 

And  then  he  made  him  ready 
!  into  Cornwall.  In  the  mean- 
there    came    a    messager    with 

of  love  from  king  Faramon 
ince's  daughter  unto  Sir  Tris- 
hat  were  full  piteous  letters,  and 
1  were  written  many  complaints 
.    But  Sir  Tristram  had  no  joy 

letters,  nor  regard  unto  her. 
the  sent  him  a  little  brachet 
as  passing  fair.  But  when  the 
daughter  understood  that  Tris- 
^uld  not  love  her,  as  the  book 
she  died  for  sorrow.  And  then 
ne  squire  that  brought  the  letter 
e  brachet  came  again  unto  Sir 
m  as  after  ye  shall  hear  in  the 
50  this  yoimg  Sir  Tristram  rode 
s  uncle  king  Mark  of  Cornwall, 
hen  he  came  there  he  heard  say 
ere  would  no  knight  fight  with 
rhaus.  Then  went  Sir  Tristram 
is  uncle  and  said.  Sir,  if  ye  will 
e  the  order  of  knighthood  I  will 
:le  with  Sir  Marhaus.  What  are 
d  the  king,  and  from  whence  be 
le?  Sir,  said  Tristram,  I  come  | 
ing  Meliodas  that  wedded  your  ! 
and   a    gentleman   wit   ye   well    j 


I  am.  King  Mark  beheld  Sir  Tristram, 
and  saw  that  he  was  but  a  young  man 
of  age,  but  he  was  passingly  well  made 
and  big.  Fair  sir,  said  the  king,  what 
is  your  name,  and  where  were  ye  bom  ? 
Sir,  said  he  again,  my  name  is  Tris- 
tram, and  in  the  country  of  Liones  was 
I  bom.  Ye  say  well,  said  the  king,  and 
if  ye  will  do  this  battle  I  shall  make  you 
knight.  Therefore  I  come  to  you,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  and  for  none  other  cause. 
But  then  king  Mark  made  him  knight. 
And  therewithal  anon  as  he  had  made 
him  knight,  he  sent  a  messager  unto 
Sir  Marhaus  with  letters  that  said  that 
he  had  found  a  young  knight  ready  for 
to  take  the  battle  to  the  uttermost.  It 
may  well  be,  said  Sir  Marhaus ;  but  tell 
unto  king  Mark  that  I  will  not  fight 
with  no  knight  but  if  he  be  of  blood 
royal,  that  is  to  say  either  king's  son 
or  queen's  son,  bom  of  a  prince  or 
princess. 

When  king  Mark  understood  that,  he 
sent  for  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones  and 
told  him  what  was  the  answer  of  Sir 
Marhaus.  Then  said  Sir  Tristram, 
Since  that  he  sayeth  so,  let  him  wit 
that  I  am  come  of  father's  side  and 
mother's  side  of  as  noble  blood  as  he  is. 
For,  Sir,  now  shall  ye  know  that  I  am 
king  Meliodas'  son,  bom  of  your  own 
sister  dame  Elizabeth,  that  died  in  the 
forest  in  the  birth  of  me.  Yea!  said 
king  Mark,  ye  are  welcome  fair  nephew 
to  me.  Then  in  all  the  haste  the  king 
let  horse  Sir  Tristram  and  arm  him  in 
the  best  maimer  that  might  be  had  or 
gotten  for  gold  or  silver.  And  then 
king  Mark  sent  unto  Sir  Marhaus,  and 
did  him  to  wit  that  a  better  bom  man 
than  he  was  himself  should  fight  with 
him,  and  his  name  is  Sir  Tristram  de 
Liones,  gotten  of  king  Meliodas,  and 
bom  of  king  Mark's  sister.  Then  was 
Sir  Marhaus  glad  and  blithe  that  he 
should  fight  with  such  a  gentleman. 
And  so  by  the  assent  of  king  Mark  and 
Sir  Marhaus  they  let  ordain  that  they 
should  fight  within  an  island  nigh  Sir 
Marhaus'  ships;  and  so  was  Sir  Tris- 
tram put  into  a  vessel  both  his  horse 
and  he,  and  all  that  to  him  belonged 


both  for  bis  body  3iid  for  hi:i  horiic. 
Sir  Tristram  lacked  nothing.  And  when 
king  Mark  and  his  barons  of  Cornwall 
beheld  how  young  Sir  Tristram  de- 
parted with  such  a  carriage  to  fight  for 
the  right  of  Cornwall,  there  was  neither 
man  nor  woman  of  worship  but  they 
e  and  understand  so  young 
3  jeopard  himself  for  their 


right. 


CHAP.  VI. 
Hovt  Sir  Triitram  arraiid  into  lit  island 

for    10   fHrniih    ihs    bailie    viilb    Sir 

Marbaus. 

So  to  shorten  this  tale,  when  Sir 
Tristram  was  arrived  within  the  island 
he  looked  to  the  further  side,  and  there 
he  saw  at  an  anchor  six  ships  nigh  to 
the  land,  and  under  the  shadow  of  1he 
ships  upon  the  land  there  hoved  the 
noble  taiight  Sir  Marhaus  of  IrelaTid. 
'ITien  Sir  Tristram  commanded  his 
servant  Gouvemail  to  bring  his  horse 
to  the  hind,  and  dress  his  harness  at  all 
manner  a(  rights.  And  then  when  he 
had  so  done  he  mounted  upon  his 
horee;  and  when  he  was  in  his  saddle 
well  apparelled,  and  his  shield  dressed 
upon  his  shoulder,  Tristram  asked  Gon- 
vemail.  Where  is  this  knight  that  I 
shall  have  ado  witholl  ?  Sir.  said  G  ou- 
vernai],  see  ye  him  not?  I  wend  ye 
had  seen  him,  yonder  he  hoveth  under 
the  shadow  of  ius  ships  upon  horseback, 


with  his 


1  bis  hand,  and  his  shield 


pon  his  shoulder.  That  ts  truth,  said 
the  noble  knight  Sir  Tristram,  now  1 
see  him  well  enough.  Then  he  com- 
manded his  servant  Gouvemail  to  go  to 
his  vessel  agaiii,  and  command  me  unto 
mine  uncle  king  Mark,  and  pray  him  if 
that  I  be  slain  la  this  battle,  for  to  inter 
my  body  as  him  seemeth  best,  and  as 
for  me  let  him  wit  that  1  will  never 
yield  me  for  cowariHce:  and  if  1  be 
slliin  and  flee  nut,  then  have  Ihey  lost 
no  Image  for  me;  and  if  so  be  uiat  1 
l\ee  or  yield  me  as  rticreant,  bid  mine 
uncle  never  buiy  me  in  christian  burials. 
And  upoii  Ihy  life,  wid  Sir  Tristram  to 
Gouvemail,  come  thou  not  nigh  this 
iaUnd  till  that  thou  see  me  i 


□r  slain,  ur  else  that  I  win  yondv 
knight.  So  either  deported  from  ii(~~ 
sore  weeping. 

CHAP.  VII. 

How  Sir  Triilram  favgbi  agaaat  Sir 
Marbaus  and  achieved  his  baUtt,  ai 
bow  Sir  Marbaus  Jled  lo  bis  SMp. 
Ann  then  Sir  Marhaus  perceived 
Tristram,  and  said  thus :  Voting  kn^ 
Sir  Tristram,  what  doest  thou  here  ?  Ht 
snre  repenteth  of  thy  courage,  for  i/t 
thou  well  I  have  been  assayed,  add  At 
best  knights  of  this  land  have  b  ~ 
assayed  of  my  hands,  and  also  1  ll 
matched  with  the  best  knights  itf  A* 
world,  and  therefore  by  my  connsdi* 
turn  again  unto  thy  vessel.  And  ik 
knight,  and  well  proved  knight.  s«d  Sr 
Tristram,  thou  shait  well  wit  1  mayr" 
forsake  thee  in  this  quawel,  for  I  am 
thy  sake  made  knight.  And  thou  iL 
well  wit  that  I  am  a  king's  son,  bomtf 
a  queen,  and  such  promise  I  have  « 
at  mine  imcle's  request  and  mine  (M 
seeking,  that  I  shall  fight  with  tt* 
unto  the  uttermost,  and  ddiver  Ctar 
wall  from  the  old  truage.  And  alsa 
thou  well.  Sir  Marhaus.  that  this  a 
greatest  cause  that  thou  coura^slmeti 
have  ado  with  you,  for  thou  ait  ctOd 
one  of  the  most  renowned  kn^hU  rf 
the  world,  and  because  of  that  nek 
and  fame  that  thou  hast,  thou  giircst  ■> 
courage  to  have  ado  with  thee,  for  eew 
yet  was  I  proved  with  good  knight ;  uH 
since  X  look  the  onler  of  knighthood  It* 
day  I  am  well  pleased  that  I  nay  htft 
ado  with  so  good  a  knight  as  tr 
And  nuw  vrit  thou  welX  Sir  t 
that  I  cast  me  to  get  workup  on  A 
body,  and  if  that  1  be  not  prmtdL  > 
trust  I  shall  be  worshipfuUv  piwT* 
upon  thy  body,  and  to  d^ver  t 
country  of  Cornwall  from  all  inui 
of  trtiage  from  Ireland  for  ever.  Wi 
Sir  Marhaus  had  heard  him  SKf  wk 
he  woald,  be  said  then  thus  «glA 
Fair  kuighl,  sinoe  it  is  so  Om  ibl 
casteth  (o  win  worship  of  mc,  I  ht  Ik 
ip  mayest  thou  i» 
thou    Qwycst  stand   i 


CHAP.  ym. 
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strokes,  for  I  let  thee  wit  for  my  noble 
deeds,  proved  and  seen,  king  Arthur 
made  me  knight  of  the  Table  Round. 
Then  they  began  to  feuter  their  spears, 
and  they  met  so  fiercely  together  that 
they  smote    either    other   down  both 
hone  and  all.     But  Sir  Marhaus  smote 
Sir  Tristram  a  great  wound  in  the  side 
with  his  spear,  and  then  they  avoided 
their  horses,    and    pulled    out    their 
ivoids,  and  threw  their  shields  afore 
them,  and  then  they  lashed  together  as 
mm  that  were  wild  and  courageous. 
And  when  they  had  stricken  so  together 
kog,  then  they  left  their  strokes,  and 
foined  at  their  breathes  and  visors ;  and 
when  they  saw  that  that  might  not  pre- 
'al  them,  then  they  hurtled  together 
like  rams  to  bear  either  other  down. 
Thns  they  fought  still  more  than  half  a 
day,  and  either  were  wounded  passing 
sore,  that  the  blood  ran  down  freshly 
fiom  them  upon  the  ground.    By  then 
Sr  Tristram  waxed  more  fresher  than 
^  Marhaus,  and  better  winded  and 
Ij^er,  and  with  a  mighty  stroke  he 
anote  Sir  Marhaus  upon  the  helm  such 
ihoffet,  that  it  went  through  his  helm, 
and  through   the    coif  of   steel,   and 
tlttoogh  the  brain-pan,  and  the  sword 
stock  so  fiast  in  the  helm  and  in  his 
Ijnin-pan  that  Sir  Tristram  pulled  thrice 
at  his  sword  or  ever  he  might  pull  it  out 
ftom  his  head,  and  there  Marhaus  fell 
^own  on  his  knees,  the  edge  of  Tris- 
twm's  sword  left  in  his  brain-pan.    And 
siiddenly  Sir  Marhaus  rose  groveling, 
uid  threw  his  sword  and  his   shield 
^m  him,  and  so  ran  to  his  ships  and 
fed  his  way,  and  Sir  Tristram  had  ever 
^  shield  and  his  sword.    And  when 
Sr  Tristram  saw  Sir  Marhaus  withdraw 
kim,  he  said.  Ah   sir  knight  of  the 
^^wmd  Table,  why  withdrawest  thou 
^;  thou  doest  thyself  and  thy  kin 
pat  shame,  for  I  am  but  a  young 
•»ght,  or  now  I  was  never  proved,  and 
other  than  I  should  withdraw  me  from 
Ace,  I  had  rather  be  hewn  in  an  hun- 
dred pieces.    Sir  Marhaus  answered  no 
word,  but  went  his  way  sore  groaning. 
Well  sir  knight,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I 
promise  thee  thy  sword  and  thy  shield 


!  shall  be  mine,  and  thy  shield  shall  I 
wear  in  all  places  where  I  ride  on  mine 
adventures,  and  in  the  sight  of  king 
Arthur  and  all  the  Round  Table. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

How  Sir  Marbaus,  after  be  was  arrived 
in  Ireland,  died  of  tbe  stroke  tbat 
Tristram  bad  given  bim,  and  bow 
Tristram  was  burt. 

Anon  Sir  Marhaus  and  his  fellowship 
departed  into  Ireland.  And  as  soon  as 
he  came  to  the  king  his  brother  he 
let  search  his  wounds.  And  when  his 
head  was  searched,  a  piece  of  Sir  Tris- 
tram's sword  was  found  therein,  and 
might  never  be  had  out  of  his  head  for 
no  surgeons,  and  so  he  died  of  Sir  Tris- 
tram's sword,  and  that  piece  of  the 
sword  the  queen  his  sister  kept  it  for 
ever  with  her,  for  she  thought  to  be 
revenged  and  she  might. 

Now  turn  we  again  unto  Sir  Tristram, 
that  was  sore  wounded,  and  full  sore 
bled,  that  he  might  not  within  a  little 
while  when  he  had  taken  cold  scarcely 
stir  him  of  his  limbs.  And  then  he  set 
him  down  softly  upon  a  little  hill,  and 
bled  fast.  Then  anon  came  Gouvemail 
his  man  with  his  vessel,  and  the  king 
and  his  barons  came  with  procession 
against  him,  and  when  he  was  come  to 
the  land  king  Mark  took  him  in  his 
arms,  and  the  king  and  Sir  Dinas  the 
Seneschal  led  Sir  Tristram  into  the 
castle  of  Tintagil.  And  then  was  he 
searched  in  the  best  manner,  and  laid  in 
his  bed.  And  when  king  Mark  saw  his 
wounds  he  wept  heartily,  and  so  did  all 
his  lords.  So  God  me  help,  said  king 
Mark,  I  would  not  for  all  my  lands  that 
my  nephew  died.  So  Sir  Tristram  lay 
there  a  month  and  more,  and  ever  he 
was  like  to  die  of  that  stroke  that  Sir 
Marhaus  smote  him  first  with  the  spear. 
For,  as  the  French  book  saith,  the 
spear's  head  was  envenomed,  that  Sir 
Tristram  might  not  be  whole.  Then 
was  king  Mark  and  all  his  barons  pass- 
ing heavy,  for  they  deemed  none  other 
but  that  Sir  Tristram  should  not  recover. 
Then  the  king  let  send  after  all  manner 
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of  leeches  and  surgeons,  both  unto  men 
and  women,  and  there  was  none  that 
would  bdiote  him  the  life.  Then  came 
there  a  lady  that  was  a  right  wise 
lady,  and  she.  said  plainly  unto  king 
Mark  and  to  Sir  Tristram  and  to  all  his 
barons,  that  he  should  never  be  whole, 
but  if  Sir  Tristram  went  in  the  same 
country  that  the  venom  came  from,  and 
in  that  country  should  he  be  holpen  or 
else  never.  Thus  said  the  lady  unto 
the  king.  When  king  Mark  understood 
that,  he  let  purvey  for  Sir  Tristram  a 
fair  vessel,  well  victualled,  and  therein 
was  put  Sir  Tristram  and  Gouvemail 
with  him,  and  Sir  Tristram  took  his  harp 
with  him,  and  so  he  was  put  into  the 
sea  to  sail  into  Ireland,  and  so  by  good 
fortune  he  arrived  up  in  Ireland,  even 
fast  by  a  castle  where  the  king  and 
the  queen  was;  and  at  his  arrival  he 
sat  and  harped  in  his  bed  a  merry  lay, 
such  one  heard  they  never  none  in  Ire- 
land afore  that  time.  And  when  it  was 
told  the  king  and  the  queen  of  such  a 
knight  that  was  such  an  harper,  anon 
the  king  sent  for  him,  and  let  search  his 
wounds,  and  then  asked  him  his  name. 
Then  he  answered,  I  am  of  the  country 
of  Liones,  and  my  name  is  Tramtrist, 
that  thus  was  wounded  in  a  battle  as  I 
fought  for  a  lady's  right.  Truly,  said 
king  Anguish,  ye  shall  have  all  the  help 
in  this  land  that  ye  may  have  here. 
But  I  let  you  wit  in  Cornwall  I  had  a 
great  loss  as  ever  had  king,  for  there 
1  lost  the  best  knight  of  the  world, 
his  name  was  Marhaus,  a  full  noble 
knight,  and  knight  of  the  Table  Round ; 
and  there  he  told  Sir  Tristram  wherefore 
Sir  Marhaus  was  slain.  Sir  Tristram 
made  semblant  as  he  had  been  sorry, 
and  better  knew  he  how  it  was  than  the 
king. 

CHAP.  IX. 

How  Sir  Tristram  was  put  to  the  keeping 

of  La  Beale  Isovd  for  to  he  healed  of  j 

his  wound.  i 

I 
Then  the  king  for  great  favour  made   ; 

Tramtrist  to  be  put  in  his  daughter's   ! 

ward  and  keeping,  because  she  was  a   j 

noble    surgeon.     And   when    she    had 


searched  him  she  found  in  th< 
of  his  wound  that  therein  wa: 
and  so  she  healed  him  within 
and  therefore  Tramtrist  cast  g 
to  La  Beale  Isoud,  for  she  wa 
time  the  fairest  maid  and  la^ 
world.  And  there  Tramtrist 
her  to  harp,  and  she  began  t 
great  fancy  imto  him.  And  at 
Sir  Palamides  the  Saracen  wa 
country,  and  well  cherished 
king  and  the  queen.  And  c 
Sir  Palamides  drew  unto  ] 
Isoud,  and  proffered  her  ma 
for  he  loved  her  passingly  ¥ 
that  espied  Tramtrist,  and  : 
knew  he  Sir  Palamides  for 
knight  and  a  mighty  man. 
ye  well  Sir  Tramtrist  had  grea 
at  Sir  Palamides,  for  La  Bes 
told  Tramtrist  that  Sir  Palan: 
in  will  to  be  christened  for  ] 
Thus  was  there  gieat  envy 
Tramtrist  and  Sir  Palamides. 
befel  that  King  Anguish  let  cr 
justs  and  a  great  tournament  ft 
which  was  called  the  lady  of  tl 
and  she  was  nigh  cousin  imto 
And  what  man  won  her,  three  < 
he  should  wed  her,  and  have  all  ] 
This  cry  was  made  in  England 
Scotland,  and  also  in  Franci 
Britany.  It  befel  upon  a  day  . 
Isoud  came  unto  Sir  Tramtrist 
him  of  this  tournament.  He  : 
and  said.  Fair  lady,  I  am  but 
knight,  and  but  late  I  had  b 
had  not  your  good  ladyship  bee 
fair  lady,  what  would  ye  I  sho 
this  matter?  Well  ye  wot,  : 
that  I  may  not  just.  Ah  Tram 
La  Beale  Isoud^  why  will  ye 
ado  at  that  tournament  ?  well '. 
Palamides  shall  be  there  and  tc 
he  may,  and  therefore  Tramtri: 
you  for  to  be  there,  for  else 
mides  is  like  to  win  the  degree, 
said  Tramtrist,  as  for  that  it  m 
for  he  is  a  proved  knight,  and 
a  young  knight  and  late  made 
first  battle  that  I  did  it  misha 
to  be  sore  wounded  as  ye  see. 
I  wist  ye  would  be  my  bettei 
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oomament  I  will  be,  so  that  ye 
%p  my  counsel,  and  let  no  creature 
knowledge  that  I  shall  just  but 
df,  and  such  as  ye  will  to  keep 
counsel ;  my  poor  person  shall  I 
d  there  for  your  sake,  that  perad- 
e  Sir  Palamides  shall  know  when 
'.  come.    Thereto,  said  La  Beale 

do  your  best,  and  as  I  can,  said 
^e  Isoud,  I  shall  purvey  horse 
mour  for  you  at  my  devise.  As 
I  so  be  it,  said  Sir  Tramtrist,  I 
e  at  your  conmiandment.  So  at 
ly  of  justs  there  came  Sir  Pala- 
with  a  black  shield,  and  he  over- 
many  knights,  that  all  the  people 
arvel  of  hun.  For  he  put  to  the 
Sir  Gawaine,  Gaheris,  Agravaine, 
magus,  Kay,  Dodias  le  Savage, 
aore  le  Desirous,  Guraret  le  Petit, 
riflet  le  Fise  de  Dieu.  All  these 
it  day  Sir  Palamides  strake  down 
earth.  And  then  all  manner  of 
s  were  adread  of  Sir  Palamides, 
any  called  him  the  knight  with 
ck  shield.  So  that  day  SirPala- 
had  great  worship.  Then  came 
nguish  unto  Tramtrist  and  asked 
hy  he  would  not  just.  Sir,  said 
as  but  late  hurt,  and  as  yet  I  dare 
Iventure  me.  Then  came  there 
ne  squire  that  was  sent  from  the 

daughter  of  France  unto  Sir 
m.  And  when  he  had  espied 
istram  he  fell  flat  to  his  feet, 
at  espied  La  Beale  Isoud,  what 
»y  the  squire  made  unto  Sir  Tris- 

And  therewith  all  suddenly  Sir 
m  ran  unto  his  squire,  whose 
was  Hebes    le  Renoumes,  and 

him  heartily  in  no  wise  to  tell 
ne.  Sir,  said  Hebes,  I  will  not 
ir  your  name  but  if  ye  command 

CHAP.  X. 

Vr  Tristram  won  the  degree  at  a 
lament  in  Ireland,  and  there  made 
mides   to  hear  no  harness    in    a 

f  Sir  Tristram  asked  him  what 
in  those  countries.  Sir,  he  said, 
:  hither  with  Sir  Gawaine  for  to 


be  made  knight,  and  if  it  please  you,  of 
your  hands  that  I  may  be  made  knight. 
Await  upon  me  as  to-mom,  secretly, 
and  in  the  field  I  shall  make  you  a 
knight  Then  had  La  Beale  Isoud  great 
suspicion  imto  Tramtrist  that  he  was 
some  man  of  worship  proved,  and  there- 
with she  comforted  herself,  and  cast 
more  love  unto  him  than  she  had  done 
tofore.  And  so  on  the  mom  Sir  Pala- 
mides made  him  ready  to  come  into 
the  field  as  he  did  the  first  day.  And 
there  he  smote  down  the  king  with  the 
himdred  knights,  and  the  king  of  Scot- 
land. Then  had  La  Beale  Isoud  or- 
dained and  well  arrayed  Sir  Tramtrist 
in  white  horse  and  harness.  And  right 
so  she  let  put  him  out  at  a  privy  pos- 
tern, and  so  he  came  into  the  field  as  it 
had  been  a  bright  angel.  And  anon  Sir 
Palamides  espied  him,  and  therewith  he 
feutered  a  spear  unto  Sir  Tramtrist,  and 
he  again  unto  him.  And  there  Sir  Tris- 
tram smote  down  Sir  Palamides  unto 
the  earth.  And  then  there  was  a  great 
noise  of  people :  some  said  Sir  Pala- 
mides had  a  fall,  some  said  the  knight 
with  the  black  shield  had  a  fall.  And 
wit  you  well  La  Beale  Isoud  was  passing 
glad.  And  then  Sir  Gawaine  and  his 
fellows  nine  had  marvel  what  knight  it 
might  be  that  had  smitten  down  Sir 
Palamides.  Then  would  there  none  just 
with  Tramtrist,  but  all  that  were  there 
forsook  him,  most  and  least.  Then  Sir 
Tristram  made  Hebes  a  knight,  and 
caused  him  to  put  himself  forth,  and 
did  right  well  that  day.  So  after  Sir 
Hebes  held  him  with  Sir  Tristram. 
And  when  Sir  Palamides  had  received 
this  fall,  wit  ye  well  he  was  sore 
ashamed:  and  as  privily  as  he  might 
he  withdrew  him  out  of  the  field.  All 
that  espied  Sir  Tristram,  and  lightly  he 
rode  after  Sir  Palamides,  and  overtook 
him,  and  bad  him  turn,  for  better  he 
would  assay  him  or  ever  he  departed. 
Then  Sir  Palamides  turned  him,  and 
either  lashed  at  other  with  their  swords. 
But  at  the  first  stroke  Sir  Tristram 
smote  down  Palamides,  and  gave  him 
such  a  stroke  upon  the  head  that  he  fell 
to   the  earth.     So   then  Tristram   bad 


yield  him  and  do  his  commandment, 
or  else  he  would  ilay  him.  When  Sir 
Palamides  lieheld  his  couiitetiante.  he 
dread  lus  huffets  so  Ihat  he  granted  all 
his  askings.  Well  said,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, this  shall  be  yoar  charge.  First 
upon  pain  of  your  life  that  ye  forsake 
my  lady  la  Beale  Isoud.  and  in  no 
manner  wise  that  ye  draw  not  to  her. 
Also  this  twelvemonth  and  a  day  that 
ye  bear  none  armour  nor  none  harness 
of  war.  Now  promise  me  this,  or  here 
sJialt  thou  die.  Alas,  said  Palamides, 
for  ever  am  I  ashamed.  Then  he  svrarc 
OS  Sir  Tristram  had  commanded  him. 
Then  for  despite  and  anger  Sir  Pala- 
midea  cut  off  his  harness  and  threw  them 
away.  And  so  Sir  Tristram  turned  again 
to  the  castle  ^vhere  was  La  Beale  Isoud, 
and  by  the  way  he  met  with  a  damsel 
that  asked  after  Sir  Launcelot,  that  won 
the  Dolorous  Gard  worshipfnlly,  and 
this  damsel  nsked  Sir  Tristram  what  he 
was ;  for  it  was  told  her  that  it  was  he 
that  smote  down  Sir  Palamides,  by  whom 
the  ten  knights  of  king  Arthur  were 
smitten  down.  Then  the  damsel  prayed 
Sir  Tristram  to  tell  her  what  he  was. 
and  whether  that  he  were  Sir  Launcelot 
du  Lake,  for  she  deemed  that  there  was 
no  knigbt  la  the  world  mi^t  do  such 
deeds  of  arms,  but  if  it  were  launcelot. 
Fair  damsel,  said  Sir  Tristram,  wit  ye 
well  that  I  am  not  Sir  Launcelot,  for  I 
was  never  of  such  pro\i'es3,  but  in  God 
is  all,  that  he  may  make  me  as  good  a 
knight  as  the  good  knight  Sir  Laun- 
celot. Now,  gentle  knight,  said  she, 
put  up  thy  visor.  And  when  she  beheld 
his  visage  she  thought  slic  saw  never  a 
better  man's  visage,  nor  a  better  faring 
knight.  And  then  when  the  damsel 
knew  certainly  that  he  was  not  Sir 
Launcelot,  then  she  took  her  leave  and 
departed  from  him.  And  then  Sir  Tris- 
tram rode  privily  unto  the  postern  where 
kept  him  La  B^lc  Isoud,  and  there  she 
made  him  good  cheer,  and  thanked  God 
uf  his  good  speed.  So  anon  within  a 
while  the  king  and  the  queen  understood 
Ihnt  it  was  Tramtrist  that  smote  down 
Sir  Palamidesi  then  was  he  much  made 
of  more  Ihui  he  was  before. 


CHAP.  XI. 

How  tie  jnUH  es^d  thai  Sir  ThOrm 
bad  slain  her  brother  Sir  Sfarlm  1; 
bis    sward,    and  in    vibal  jtofari)  it 

Tavt  was  Sir  Tramtrist  long  lltal 
well  cherished  with  the  king  vA  tlr 
queen,  and  namely  vrith  La  Beale  Xvni. 
So  upon  a  day  the  i^ueen  and  Is  Bait 
Isoud  made  a  bath  for  Sir  Tiamtot 
and  when  he  Was  in  his  bath  the  qua 
and  Isoud  her  daughter  roamed  npol 
down  in  the  chamber,  and  there  irids 
Gouvemail  and  Hebes  anended  v/m 
Tramtrist,  and  the  queen  bdidd  Ik 
sword  there  as  it  lay  upon  his  M 
And  then  by  unhap  the  queen  An  ~' 
his  sword  and  beheld  it  h  long 
and  both  th^  thought  it  a  pasm 
sword,  but  within  a  foot  and  an  i 

the  point  there  was  a  great  piece  tl 

out  broken  of  the  edge.     And  wlwn  Ik 
queen  espied  that  gap  in  the  sword,  ' 
remembered  her  of  a  piece  of  a  m 
that  was  found  in  the  brain-pan  o(  Sfe 
Marhaus,  the  good  knight  that  w«t  W 
brother.     Alas,  then  said  she  unto 
daughter  La  Beale  Isoud,   this  it 
same  Lr^tor  knight  that  slew  mybrWls 
thine  micle.   'When  Isoud  heard  W  H7 
so   the  was  pas^ng  sore  abadied.  fa 
passing  well  she  loved  Sir  TniDlnS. 
and  full  well  she  knew  the  crvdno*  d 
her   mother   the   qneen.      Anon 
wiihal   the  queen  went  unto  her  am 
chamber    and  sought   her   coffer. 
there  she  took  out   the  ^ece  of  lit 
sword  that  was  pulled  out  of  S(rU» 
haus'  head  after  tWl  he  was  dead.  AlJ 
then  slie  tan  with  that  piece  of  imM 
the  sivord  that  lay  upon  the  bed.    /Jt 
when  she  put  that  piece  of  sted  J 
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it  might  lie  when  it 
And  then  the  queen  griped  that  IM 
in  her  hand  fiercely,  and  with  all  I 
might  she  ran  straight  upon  Trasti 
where  he  sat  in  his  hath,  and  tboe  ll 
had  rived  him  through  had  not  ^  Bd 
gotten  her  in  his  arms,  and  puIU  I 
sword  from  her,  and  else  she  ttad  IhA 
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ough.  Then  when  she  was  letted 
evS  will,  she  ran  to  the  king 
h  her  husband,  and  said  on  her 
Oh  my  lord,  here  have  ye  in  your 
that  traitor  knight  that  slew  my 

•  and  your  servant,  that  noble 
Sir  Marhaus.  Who  is  that,  said 
Dguish,  and  where  is  he  ?  Sir,  she 
is  Sir  Tramtrist,  the  same  knight 
ly  daughter  healed.  Alas,  said 
ig,  therefore  am  I  right  heavy, 
is  a  fiill  noble  knight  as  ever  I 
field.     But  I  charge  you,  said 

g  to  the  queen,  that  ye  have  not 
£  that  knight,  but  let  me  deal 
m.  Then  the  king  went  into  the 
;r  unto  Sir  Tramtrist,  and  then 
gone  unto  his  chamber,  and  the 
ound  him  all  ready  armed  to 
upon  his  horse.  When  the  king 
m  all  ready  armed  to  go  unto 
ick,  the  king  said,  Nay,  Tram- 
will  not  avail  to  compare  thee 
me.  But  thus  much  I  shall  do 
worship  and  for  thy  love ;  in  so 
IS  thou  art  within  my  court,  it 

0  worship  for  me  to  slay  thee, 
re  upon  this  condition  I  will  give 
ave  to  depart  from  this  court  in 
JO  thou  wilt  tell  me  who  was  thy 
and  what  is  thy  name,  and  if 

:w  Sir  Marhaus,  my  brother. 

CHAP.  XII. 

r  Tristram  departed  from  the  king 
La  Beale  Isoud  out  of  Ireland  for 
ne  into  Cornwall, 

said  Tristram,  now  I  shall  tell 

1  the  truth:  my  father's  name 
odas,  king  of  Liones,  and  my 
hight  Elizabeth,  that  was  sister  j 
ing  Mark  of  Cornwall;  and  my 

died  of  me  in  the  forest,  and 
i  thereof  she  commanded  or  she 
at  when  I  were  christened  that 
Lould  christen  me  Tristram,  and 
J  I  would  not  be  known  in  this 

•  I  turned  my  name,  and  let  me 
amtrist ;  and  for  the  tniage  of 
lU  I  fought  for  mine  uncle's  ! 
id  for  the  right  of  Cornwall  that  | 
possesseil  many  years.    And  wit   : 


ye  well,  said  Tristram  unto  the  king, 
I  did  the  battle  for  the  love  of  mine 
uncle  king  Mark,  and  for  the  love  of 
the  country  of  Cornwall,  and  for  to 
increase  mine  honour.  For  that  same 
day  that  I  fought  with  Sir  Marhaus  I 
was  made  knight,  and  never  or  then  did 
I  no  battle  with  no  knight,  and  from 
me  he  went  alive,  and  left  his  shield 
and  his  sword  behind.  Truly,  said  the 
king,  I  may  not  say  but  ye  did  as  a 
knight  should,  and  it  was  your  part  to 
do  for  your  quarrel,  and  to  increase 
your  worship  as  a  knight  should  ;  how- 
beit  I  may  not  maintain  you  in  this 
country  with  my  worship,  unless  that  I 
should  displease  my  barons,  and  my 
wife,  and  her  kin.  Sir,  said  Tristram, 
I  thank  you  of  your  good  lordship  that 
I  have  had  with  you  here,  and  the  great 
goodness  my  lady  your  daughter  hath 
shewed  me,  and  therefore,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, it  may  so  happen  that  ye  shall 
win  more  by  my  life  than  by  my  death, 
for  in  the  parts  of  England  it  may  hap- 
pen I  may  do  you  service  at  some  season 
that  ye  shall  be  glad  that  ever  ye  shewed 
me  your  good  lordship.  With  more  I 
promise  you  as  I  am  true  knight,  that 
in  all  places  I  shall  be  my  lady  your 
daughter's  servant  and  knight  in  right 
and*in  wrong,  and  I  shall  never  fail  her 
never  to  do  as  much  as  a  knight  may 
do.  Also  I  beseech  your  good  grace 
that  I  may  take  my  leave  at  my  lady 
your  daughter,  and  at  all  the  barons 
and  knights.  I  will  well,  said  the  king. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  went  unto  La  Beale 
Isoud  and  took  his  leave  of  her.  And 
then  he  told  her  all,  what  he  was,  and 
how  he  had  changed  his  name  because 
he  would  not  be  known,  and  how  a 
lady  told  him  that  he  should  never  be 
whole  till  he  came  into  this  country 
where  the  poison  was  made : — AMiere 
through  I  was  near  my  death,  had  not 
your  ladyship  been.  Oh  gentle  knight, 
said  La  Beale  Isoud,  full  wo  am  I  of 
thy  departing,  for  I  saw  never  man  that 
I  owed  so  good  will  to.  And  there- 
withal she  wept  heartily.  Madam,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  ye  shall  understand  that  my 
name  is  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones,  son  of 
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king  Meliodas  and  of  his  queen.  And 
I  promise  you  faithfully  that  I  shall  be 
all  the  days  of  my  life  your  knight. 
Gramercy,  said  La  Beale  Isoud,  and  I 
promise  you  there  against  that  I  shall 
not  be  married  this  seven  years  but  by 
your  assent,  and  to  whom  that  ye  will  I 
shall  be  married,  him  will  I  have,  and 
he  will  have  me  if  ye  will  consent.  And 
then  Sir  Tristram  gave  her  a  ring  and 
she  gave  him  another,  and  therewith  he 
departed  from  her,  leaving  her  making 
great  dole  and  lamentation.  And  he 
straight  went  unto  the  court  among  all 
the  barons,  and  there  he  took  his  leave 
at  most  and  least,  and  openly  he  said 
among  them  all,  Fair  lords,  now  it  is 
so  that  I  must  depart.  If  there  be  any 
man  here  that  I  have  offended  unto,  or 
that  any  man  be  with  me  grieved,  let 
complain  him  here  afore  me  or  that  ever 
I  depart,  and  I  shall  amend  it  unto  my 
power.  And  if  there  be  any  that  will 
proffer  me  wrong,  or  say  of  me  wrong 
or  shame  behind  my  back,  say  it  now 
or  never,  and  here  is  my  body  to  make 
it  good,  body  against  body.  And  all 
they  stood  still,  there  was  not  one  that 
would  say  one  word,  yet  were  there 
some  knights  that  were  of  the  queen's 
blood,  and  of  Sir  Marhaus's  blood,  but 
they  would  not  meddle  with  him. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

How  Sir  Tristram  and  king  Mark  hurt 
each  other  for  the  love  of  a  knigbfs  wife. 

Sd  Sir  Tristram  departed,  and  took 
the  sea,  and  with  good  wind  he  arrived 
up  at  Tintagil  in  Cornwall.  And  when 
king  Mark  was  whole  in  his  prosperity 
there  came  tidings  that  Sir  Tristram 
was  arrived  and  whole  of  his  wounds ; 
thereof  was  king  Mark  passing  glad, 
and  so  were  all  the  barons.  And  when 
he  saw  his  time,  he  rode  unto  his  father 
king  Meliodas,  and  there  he  had  all  the  I 
cheer  that  the  king  and  the  queen  could 
make  him.  And  then  largely  king 
Meliodas  and  his  queen  parted  of  their 
lands  and  goods  to  Sir  Tristram.  Then 
by  the  licence  of  king  Meliodas  his  father 
he  returned  again  unto  the  court  of  king 


Mark,  and  there  he  lived  in 
long  time,  imtil  at  the  last  t 
a  j«dousy  and  an  imkindnes! 
king  Mark  and  Sir  Tristram, 
loved  both  one  lady,  and  sh 
earl's  wife,  that  hight  Sir  Sc 
And  this  lady  loved  Sir  Trist 
ing  well,  and  he  loved  her  aga 
was  a  passing  fair  lady,  and  tl 
Sir  Tristram  well.  Then  ki 
understood  that,  and  was  je 
king  Mark  loved  her  passingly 
it  fell  upon  a  day,  this  lady  sei 
unto  Sir  Tristram,  and  bad  hii 
as  he  loved  her  that  he  woul< 
her  the  next  day  following.' 
charged  you  that  ye  come  d 
but  if  ye  be  well  armed,  for 
was  called  a  good  knight.  Sir 
answered  to  the  dwarf,  Recon 
unto  my  lady,  and  tell  her  ] 
fail  but  I  will  be  with  her  the 
she  hath  set  me.  And  with  tl 
the  dwarf  departed.  And  k 
espied  that  the  dwarf  was 
Tristram,  upon  message  from  S 
rides's  wife;  then  king  Marie 
the  dwarf.  And  when  he  wai 
made  the  dwarf  by  force  to  te 
why  and  wherefore  that  he 
message  to  Sir  Tristram.  > 
king  Mark,  go  where  thou 
upon  pain  of  death  that  tho 
word  that  thou  spakest  with 
the  dwarf  departed  from  t 
And  that  same  time  that  ws 
twixt  Sir  Segwarides's  wife 
Tristram,  king  Mark  armed  '. 
made  him  ready,  and  took  tw 
of  his  council  with  him,  and  s 
afore,  for  to  abide  by  the  way, 
upon  Sir  Tristram.  And  as  Sir 
came  riding  upon  his  way,  with 
in  his  hand,  king  Mark  came 
upon  him  with  his  two  knij 
denly.  And  all  three  smote 
their  spears,  and  king  Mark 
Tristram  on  the  breast  right  s 
then  Sir  Tristram  feutered  h 
and  smote  his  uncle  king  Mai 
stroke  that  he  rashed  him  to  ' 
and  ])ruised  him  that  he  lay 
swoon,   and   it  was  long  or 
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himself ;  and  then  he  ran  to  the 
oight,  and  oft  to  the  other,  and 
£em  to  the  cold  earth,  that 
ly  still.  And  therewithal  Sir  Tris- 
rode  forth  sore  wounded  to  the 
and  found  her  abiding  him  at 
em. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

'ir  Tristram  came  to  the  lady^  and 
ber  husband  fought  with  Sir  Tris- 

1. 

there  she  welcomed  him  fair, 
»  she  let  put  up  his  horse  in  the 
ise,  and  thai  she  unarmed  him : 

they  supped  lightly,  and  within 
e  there  came  one  that  warned 
It  her  lord  was  near  hand,  with- 
>w  draft.  So  she  made  Sir  Tris- 
>  arise,  and  so  he  armed  him,  and 
is  horse,  and  so  departed.  By 
as  come  Sir  Segwarides,  and  when 
id  that  there  had  been  a  knight, 
se  traitress,  then  he  said,  why  hast 
etrayed  me  ?  And  therewithal  he 
out  a  sword,  and  said.  But  if  thou 
:  who  hath  been  here,  here  thou 
ie.  Ah,  my  lord,  mercy,  said  the 
md  held  up  her  hands,  saying, 
e  not,  and  I  shall  tell  you  all  who 
een  here.  Tell  anon,  said  Sir  Seg- 
s,  to  me  all  the  truth.  Anon  for 
she  said,  Here  was  Sir  Tristram 
le,  and  by  the  way  as  he  came  to 
urd  he  was  sore  wounded.  Ah, 
ilse  traitress,  said  Sir  Segwarides, 
is  he  become?  Sir,  she  said,  he 
ed,  and  departed  on  horseback, 
t  hence  half-a-mile.  Ye  say  well, 
!gwarides.  Then  he  armed  him 
,  and  gat  his  horse,  and  rode  after 
stram,  that  rode  straightway  unto 
il.  And  within  a  while  he  over- 
ir  Tristram,  and  then  he  bad  him 
ilse  traitor  knight,  and  Sir  Tris- 
anon  turned  him  against  him. 
lerewithal  Segwarides  smote  Sir 
m  with  a  spear  that  it  all  to- 

and  then    he    swung  out    his 

and  smote  fast  at  Sir  Tristram. 

ght,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  counsel 

at  ye   smite  no  more,  liowbeit, 

wrongs  that  I  have  done  you, 


I  will  forbear  you  as  long  as  I  may. 
Nay,  said  Segwarides,  that  shall  not  be, 
for  either  thou  shalt  die  or  I.  Then 
Sir  Tristram  drew  out  his  sword,  and 
hurtled  his  horse  unto  him  fiercely,  and 
through  the  waist  of  the  body  he  smote 
Sir  Segwarides  that  he  fell  to  the  earth 
in  a  swoon.  And  so  Sir  Tristram  de- 
parted and  left  him  there,  and  so  he 
.rode  unto  Tintagil,  and  took  his  lodging 
secretly,  for  he  would  not  be  known  that 
he  was  hurt.  Also,  Sir  Segwarides's  men 
rode  after  their  master,  whom  they  found 
lying  in  the  field  sore  wounded,  and 
brought  him  home  on  his  shield,  and 
there  he  lay  long  or  that  he  were  whole, 
but  at  the  last  he  recovered.  Also  king 
Mark  would  not  be  aknown  of,  that  Sii* 
Tristram  and  he  had  met  that  time. 
And  as  for  Sir  Tristram,  he  wist  not 
that  it  had  been  king  Mark  that  had 
met  with  him.  And  so  the  king's  assist- 
ance came  to  Sir  Tristram,  to  comfort 
him  as  he  lay  sick  in  his  bed.  But  as 
long  as  king  Mark  lived  he  loved  never 
Sir  Tristram  after  that:  though  there 
was  fair  speech,  love  was  there  none. 
And  thus  it  passed  many  weeks  and 
days,  and  all  was  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten. For  Sir  Segwarides  durst  not 
have  ado  with  Sir  Tristram,  because 
!  of  his  noble  prowess,  and  also  because 
1  he  was  nephew  imto  king  Mark,  there- 
!  fore  he  let  it  over  slip,  for  he  that  hath 
I  a  privy  hurt  is  loth  to  have  a  shame 
outward. 

CHAP.  XV. 

How  Sir  Bleoheris  demanded  the  fairest 
lady  in  king  Mark*s  court,  whom  he 
took  away,  and  how  he  was  fought 
with. 

Then  it  befel  upon  a  day,  that  the 
good  knight  Bleoberis  de  Ganis,  brother 
to  Blamore  de  Ganis,  and  nigh  cousin 
i  unto  the  good  knight  Sir  Launcelot 
;  du  Lake,  —  this  Bleoberis  came  unto 
!  the  court  of  king  Mark,  and  there  he 
,  asked  of  king  Mark  a  boon,  to  give  him 
I  what  gift  he  would  ask  in  his  court. 
1  When  the  king  heard  him  ask  so,  he 
I  marvelled  of  his  asking,  but  because  he 
was  a  knight  of  the  Round  Table,  and 
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of  a  great  renown,  king  Mark  granted 
him  his  whole  asking.  Then,  said  Sir 
Bleoberis,  I  will  have  the  fairest  lady  in 
your  court  that  me  list  to  choose.  I  may 
not  say  nay,  said  king  Mark ;  now  choose 
at  your  adventure.  And  so  Sir  Bleoberis 
did  chose  Sir  Segwarides's  wife,  and  took 
her  by  the  hand,  and  so  went  his  way 
with  her,  and  so  he  took  his  horse  and  let 
set  her  behind  his  squire,  and  rode  upon 
his  way.  When  Sir  Segwarides  heard 
tell  that  his  lady  was  gone  with  a  knight 
of  king  Arthur's  court,  then  anon  he 
armed  him,  and  rode  ajfter  that  knight 
for  to  rescue  his  lady.  So  when  Bleoberis 
was  gone  with  this  lady,  king  Mark  and 
all  the  court  was  wroth  that  she  was 
away.  Then  were  there  certain  ladies 
that  knew  that  there  was  great  love  be- 
tween Sir  Tristram  and  her,  and  also 
that  lady  loved  Sir  Tristram  above  all 
other  knights.  Then  there  was  one 
lady  that  rebuked  Sir  Tristram  in  the 
horriblest  wise,  and  called  him  coward 
knight,  that  he  would  for  shame  of  his 
knighthood  see  a  lady  so  shamefully 
taken  away  from  his  uncle's  court.  But 
Sir  Tristram  answered  her  thus :  Fair 
lady,  it  is  not  my  part  to  have  ado  in 
sudi  matters,  while  her  lord  and  husband 
is  present  here.  And  if  it  had  been  that 
her  lord  had  not  been  here  in  this  court, 
then  for  the  worship  of  this  court  per- 
adventure  I  would  have  been  her  cham- 
pion, and  if  so  be  Sir  Segwarides  speed 
not  well,  it  may  happen  that  I  will  speak 
with  that  good  knight  or  ever  he  pass 
from  this  country.  Then  within  awhile 
came  one  of  Sir  Segwarides's  squires,  and 
told  in  the  court  that  Sir  Segwarides  was 
beaten  sore  and  wounded  to  the  point  of 
death :  as  he  would  have  rescued  his  lady 
Sir  Bleoberis  overthrew  him,  and  sore 
hath  woimded  him.  Then  was  king 
Mark  heavy  thereof,  and  all  the  court. 
When  Sir  Tristram  heard  of  this  he  was 
ashamed  and  sore  grieved.  And  then 
was  he  soon  armed  and  on  horseback, 
andGouvemail  his  servant  bare  his  shield 
and  spear.  And  so  as  Sir  Tristram  rode 
fast  he  met  with  Sir  Andret  his  cousin, 
that  by  the  commandment  of  king  Mark 
was  sent  to  bring  forth,  and  ever  it  lay 


in  his  power  two  knights  of  1 
thur's  court,  that  rode  by  the  cc 
seek  their  adventures.  When 
tram  saw  Sir  Andret  he  asked  I 
tidings.  Truly,  said  Sir  Andi 
was  never  worse  with  me,  for 
the  commandment  of  king  Ma 
sent  to  fetch  two  knights  of  '. 
thur's  court,  and  that  one  beat 
wounded  me,  and  set  nough 
message.  Fair  cousin,  said  Sir ' 
ride  on  your  way,  and  if  I  n 
them  it  may  happen  I  shall  rev< 
So  Sir  Andret  rode  into  Com* 
Sir  Tristram  rode  after  the  twc 
the  which  one  hight  Sagramo 
sirous,  and  that  oQier  hight  D 
Savage. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

How  Sir  Tristram  fought  with  rt 
of  the  Round  Table. 

Then  within  awhile  Sir  Tris 
them  afore  him  two  likely  knig 
said  Gouvemail  unto  his  masf 
would  counsel  you  not  to  have 
them,  for  they  be  two  provec 
of  Arthur's  court.  As  for  t 
Sir  Tristram,  have  ye  no  dou 
will  have  ado  with  them  to  enc 
worship,  for  it  is  many  day  sit! 
any  deeds  of  arms.  Do  as  ye 
Gouvemail.  And  therewithal 
Tristram  asked  them  from  wh< 
came,  and  whither  they  would, 
they  did  in  those  marches.  S 
more  looked  upon  Sir  Tristi 
had  scorn  of  his  words,  and  a 
again.  Fair  knight,  be  ye  s 
of  Comwall  ?  Whereby  ask  ye 
Sir  Tristram.  For  it  is  seldom 
Sir  Sagramore,  that  ye  Comisl 
be  valiant  men  of  arms :  for  wit 
two  hours  there  met  us  one 
Cornish  knights,  and  great  \ 
spake,  and  anon  with  little  ] 
was  laid  to  the  earth.  And,  a 
said  Sir  Sagramore,  ye  shall 
same  handsel  that  he  had.  F 
said  Sir  Tristram,  it  may  sc 
that  I  may  better  withstand 
did,  and  whether  ye  will  or  n 
have  ado  with  you,  because  h< 
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hat  ye  beat.  And  therefore  here 
r  best;  and  wit  ye  well  but  if 
you  the  better  here  upon  this 
me  knight  of  Cornwall  shall  beat 
1l  When  Sir  Dodinas  le  Savage 
im  say  so,  he  gat  a  spear  in  his 
od  said.  Sir  &ght,  keep  well 

And  then  they  departed,  and 
gether  as  it  had  been  thunder. 
Dodinas'  spear  brast  in  sunder, 
rristram  smote  him  with  a  more 
iat  he  smote  him  clean  over  the 
oup,  that  nigh  he  had  broken 
.  When  Sir  Sagramore  saw  his 
tave  such  a  fall  he  marvelled 
ight  he  might  be,  and  he  dressed 
I  with  all  his  might,  and  Sir 
I  against  him,  and   they  came 

as  the  thunder,  and  there  Sir 
1  smote  Sir  Sagramore  a  strong 
tat  he  bare  his  horse  and  him  to 
li,  and  in  the  falling  he  brake 
L  When  this  was  done  Sir  Tris- 
ced  them.  Fair  knights,  will  ye 
e?  Be  there  no  bigger  knights 
ourt  of  king  Arthur  ?  It  is  to 
ne  to  say  of  us  knights  of  Com- 
lonour,  for  it  may  happen  a  Cor- 
g^t  may  match  you.  That  is 
id  Sir  Sagramore,  that  have  we 
ved ;  but  I  require  thee,  said  Sir 
►re,  tell  us  your  right  name,  by 
I  and  truth  that  ye  owe  to  the 
ler  of  knighthood.  Ye  charge 
L  a  great  thing,  said  Sir  Tris- 
d  sithen  ye  list  to  wit  it,  ye  shall 
d  understand  that  my  name  is 
lam  de  liones,  king  Meliodas' 
d  nephew  unto  king  Mark. 
ere  they  two  knights  fain  that 
.  met  with  Sir  Tristram,  and  so 
yed  him  to  abide  in  their  fel- 

Nay,  said  Sir  Tristram,  for  I 
/e  ado  with  one  of  your  fellows, 
e  is  Sir  Bleoberis  de  Ganis. 
sed  you  well,  said  Sir  Sagra- 
id  Dodinas.  Sir  Tristram  de- 
and  rode  onward  on  his  way, 
I  was  he  ware  before  him  in  a 
rhere  rode  Sir  Bleoberis  with 
krarides's  lady,  that  rode  behind 
e  upon  a  palfrey. 


CHAP.  XVII. 


How  Sir  Tristram  fought  with  Sir  Bleo- 
beris for  a  lady,  and  bow  the  lady  was 
put  to  cboice  to  whom  she  would  go. 

Then  Sir  Tristram  rode  more  than  a 
pace  until  that  he  had  overtaken  him. 
Then  spake  Sir  Tristram:  Abide,  he 
said,  knight  of  Arthur's  court,  bring 
again  that  lady,  or  deliver  her  to  me. 
I  will  do  neither,  said  Sir  Bleoberis,  for 
I  dread  no  Cornish  knight  so  sore  that 
me  list  to  deliver  her.  Why,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  may  not  a  Cornish  knight  do 
as  well  as  another  knight  ?  This  same 
day  two  knights  of  your  court,  within 
this  three  mile  met  with  me,  and  or  ever 
we  departed  they  found  a  Cornish  knight 
good  enough  for  them  both.  What  were 
their  names  ?  said  Bleoberis.  They  told 
me,  said  Sir  Tristram,  that  the  one  of 
them  hight  Sir  Sagramore  le  Desirous, 
and  the  other  hight  Dodinas  le  Savage. 
Ah,  said  Sir  Bleoberis,  have  ye  met 
with  them  ?  Truly  they  were  two  good 
knights,  and  men  of  great  worship,  and 
if  ye  have  beat  them  both  ye  must 
needs  be  a  good  knight :  but  if  it  so  be 
that  ye  have  beat  them  both,  yet  shall 
ye  not  fear  me,  but  ye  shall  beat  me  or 
ever  ye  have  this  lady.  Then  defend 
you,  said  Sir  Tristram.  So  they  de- 
parted and  came  together  like  thunder, 
and  either  bare  other  down,  horse  and 
all,  to  the  earth.  Then  they  avoided 
their  horses  and  lashed  together  eagerly 
with  swords,  and  mightily,  now  tracing 
and  traversing  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left  hand  more  than  two  hours. 
And  sometimes  they  rushed  together 
with  such  a  might  that  they  lay  both 
groveling  on  the  groimd.  Then  Sir 
Bleoberis  de  Ganis  start  aback,  and  said 
thus :  Now,  gentle  good  knight,  a  while 
hold  your  hands  and  let  us  speak  to- 
gether. Say  what  ye  will,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, and  I  will  answer  you.  Sir,  said 
Bleoberis,  I  would  wit  of  whence  ye 
be,  and  of  whom  ye  be  come,  and  what 
is  your  name  ?  Truly,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
I  fear  not  to  tell  you  my  name :  wit  ye 
well  I  am  king  Meliodas*  son,  and  my 
mother  is  king  Mark's  sister,  and  my 
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name  is  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones,  and 
king  Mark  is  mine  uncle.  Truly,  said 
Bleoberis,  I  am  right  glad  of  you, 
for  ye  are  he  that  slew  Marhaus, 
knight,  hand  for  hand  in  an  island  for 
the  truage  of  Cornwall;  also  ye  over- 
came Sir  Palamides  the  good  knight  at 
a  tournament  in  an  island,  where  ye 
beat  Sir  Gawaine  and  his  nine  fellows. 
Wit  ye  well,  said  Sir  Tristram,  that  I 
am  the  same  knight.  Now  I  have  told 
you  my  name,  tell  me  yours  with  good 
will.  Wit  ye  well  that  my  name  is  Sir 
Bleoberis  de  Ganis,  and  my  brother 
hight  Sir  Blamor  de  Ganis,  that  is  called 
a  good  knight,  and  we  be  sister's  chil- 
dren unto  my  lord  Sir  Launcelot  du 
Lake,  that  we  call  one  of  the  best 
knights  of  the  world.  That  is  truth, 
said  Sir  Tristram;  Sir  Launcelot  is 
called  peerless  of  courtesy  and  of 
knighthood;  and  for  his  sake,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  I  will  not  with  my  good  will 
fight  no  more  with  you,  for  the  great 
love  I  have  to  Sir  Laimcelot  du  Lake. 
In  good  faith,  said  Bleoberis,  as  for  me, 
I  will  be  loth  to  fight  with  you.  But 
since  ye  follow  me  here  to  have  this 
lady,  I  shall  proffer  you  kindness,  cour- 
tesy, and  gentleness,  right  here  upon 
this  ground.  This  lady  shall  be  betwixt 
us  both,  and  to  whom  that  she  will  go, 
let  him  have  her  in  peace.  I  will  well, 
said  Tristram,  for,  as  I  deem,  she  will 
leave  you  and  come  to  me.  Ye  shall 
prove  it  anon,  said  Bleoberis. 

CHAP.  xvm. 

H<nv  the  lady  forsook  Sir  Tristram  and 
abode  with  Sir  Bleoberis,  and  bow  she 
desired  to  go  to  ber  husband. 

So  when  she  was  set  betwixt  them 
both,  she  said  these  words  unto  Sir 
Tristram :  Wit  ye  well,  Sir  Tristram  de 
Liones,  that  but  late  thou  was  the  man 
in  the  world  that  I  most  loved  and 
trusted,  and  I  wend  thou  haddest  loved 
me  again  above  all  ladies.  But  when 
thou  sawest  this  knight  lead  me  away, 
thou  madest  no  cheer  to  rescue  me, 
but  suffered  my  lord  Sir  Segwarides 
to  ride  after  me,  but  until  that  time  I 


wend  thou  haddest  loved  me,  anc 
fore  now  I  will  leave  thee,  am 
love  thee  more.  And  therewit 
went  unto  Sir  Bleoberis.  When  S 
tram  saw  her  do  so,  he  was  w 
wroth  with  that  lady,  and  asha 
come  to  the  court.  Sir  Tristram, 
Bleoberis,  ye  are  in  the  defaul 
hear,  by  this  lady's  words,  she 
this  day,  trusted  you  above  all 
knights,  and,  as  she  saith,  ye  1 
ceived  her ;  therefore,  wit  ye  w€ 
may  no  man  hold  that  will  a¥ 
rather  than  ye  should  be  heai 
pleased  with  me,  I  would  ye 
and  she  would  abide  with  yoi 
said  the  lady,  I  will  never  go  w 
for  he  that  I  loved  most  I  wem 
loved  me.  And  therefore.  Sir  1 
she  said,  ride  as  thou  came,  fo: 
thou  haddest  overcome  this  ki 
ye  were  likely,  with  thee  never 
have  gone.  And  I  shall  pray  thi 
so  fair  of  his  knighthood,  that 
he  pass  this  country  he  will  lea 
the  abbey  where  my  lord  Sir  Sq 
lieth.  Truly,  said  Bleoberis,  I 
wit,  good  knight  Sir  Tristram, 
king  Mark  gave  me  the  choice 
in  this  court,  and  so  this  lady  1 
best,  notwithstanding  she  is  wo 
hath  a  lord,  and  I  have  fulfilled  n 
she  shall  be  sent  unto  her  husbai 
and  in  especial  most  for  your 
Tristram :  and  if  she  would  go  1 
I  would  ye  had  her.  I  thank  3 
Sir  Tristram,  but  for  her  love  I 
ware  what  manner  of  lady  I  st 
or  trust.  For  had  her  lord  Sii 
rides  been  away  from  the  court 
have  been  the  first  that  should  1 
lowed  you,  but  since  ye  have  ref 
as  I  am  a  true  knight  I  shall  h 
passingly  well  that  I  shall  love 
And  so  they  took  their  leave  c 
the  other  and  departed.  And 
Tristram  rode  unto  Tintagil, 
Bleoberis  rode  unto  the  abbe^ 
Sir  Segwarides  lay  sore  wounc 
there  he  delivered  his  lady  and  < 
as  a  noble  knight.  And  when 
warides  saw  his  lady  he  was 
comforted.    And  then  she  told  ] 
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im  had  done  great  battle  with 
eris,  and  caused  him  to  bring 
u  These  words  pleased  Sir 
5  right  well,  that  Sir  Tristram 
so  much ;  and  so  that  lady  told 
ittle  unto  king  Mark  betwixt 
un  and  Sir  Bleoberis. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

•  Mark  sent  Sir  Tristram  for  La 
toud  toward  Ireland^  and  bow 
ne  be  arrived  into  England. 

hen  this  was  done  king  Mark 
fs  in  his  heart  how  he  might 
ir  Tristram.  And  then  he 
in  himself  to  send  Sir  Tristram 
nd  for  La  Beale  Isoud.  For 
un  had  so  praised  her  beauty 
;oodness  that  king  Mark  said 
«red  her,  whereupon  he  prayed 
im  to  take  his  way  into  Ireland 
1  message.  And  all  this  was 
le  intent  to  slay  Sir  Tristram, 
anding.  Sir  Tristram  would 
;  the  message  for  no  danger 
hat  might  fall  for  the  pleasure 
cle,  but  to  go  he  made  him 
the  most  goodliest  wise  that 

devised.  For  Sir  Tristram 
I  him  the  most  goodliest 
lat  he  might  find  in  the  court, 
were  arrayed  after  the  guise 

then  used  in  the  goodliest 
So  Sir  Tristram  departed  and 

sea  with  all  his  fellowship. 
I  as  he  was  in  the  broad  sea, 

took  him  and  his  fellowship 
i  them  back  into  the  coast  of 
and  there  they  arrived  fast  by 
md  full  fain  they  were  to  take 

And  when  they  were  landed 
•am  set  up  his  pavilion  upon 
of  Camelot,  and  there  he  let 
ihield  upon  the  pavilion.    And 

crnie  two  knights  of  king 
that  one  was  Sir  Ector  de 
d  Sir  Morganor.  And  they 
le  shield  and  bad  him  come  out 
ilion  for  to  just,  and  he  would 

shall  be  answered,  said  Sir 
and  ye  will  tarry  a  little  while, 
ide  him  ready,  and  first  he 


smote  down  Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  and 
after  he  smote  down  Sir  Morganor,  all 
with  one  spear,  and  sore  bruised  them. 
And  when  they  lay  upon  the  earth  they 
asked  Sir  Tristram  what  he  was,  and 
of  what  country  he  was  knight.  Fair 
lords,  said  Sir  Tristram,  wit  ye  well 
that  I  am  of  Cornwall.  Alas,  said  Sir 
Ector,  now  am  I  ashamed  that  ever  any 
Cornish  knight  should  overcome  me. 
And  then  for  despite  Sir  Ector  put  off 
his  armour  from  him,  and  went  on  foot, 
and  would  not  ride. 

CHAP.  XX. 

How  king  Anguisb  of  Ireland  was  sum- 
moned to  come  unto  king  Aribur's  court 
for  treason. 

Then  it  fell  that  Sir  Bleoberis  and 
Sir  Blamor  de  Ganis  that  were  bre- 
thren, they  had  summoned  the  king 
Anguish  of  Ireland  to  come  to  Arthur's 
court,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  king 
Arthur's  good  grace.  And  if  the  king 
of  Ireland  came  not  in  at  the  day  as- 
signed and  set,  the  king  should  lose  his 
lands.  So  by  it  happened  that  at  the 
day  assigned,  king  Arthur  neither  Sir 
Launcelot  might  not  be  there  for  to 
give  the  judgment,  for  king  Arthur  was 
with  Sir  Launcelot  at  the  castle  Joyous 
Card.  And  so  king  Arthur  assigned 
king  Carados  and  the  king  of  Scots  to 
be  there  that  day  as  judges.  So  when 
the  kings  were  at  Camelot  king  An- 
guish of  Ireland  was  come  to  know  his 
accusers.  Then  was  there  Blamor  de 
Ganis,  and  appealed  the  king  of  Ireland 
of  treason,  that  he  had  slain  a  cousin  of 
his  in  his  court  in  Ireland  by  treason. 
The  king  was  sore  abashed  of  his  accu- 
sation, for  why?  he  was  come  at  the  sum- 
moning of  king  Arthur,  and  or  that  he 
came  at  Camelot  he  wist  not  wherefore 
he  was  sent  after.  And  when  the  kinjg 
heard  Sir  Blamor  say  his  will,  he  under- 
stood full  well  there  was  none  other 
remedy  but  to  answer  him  knightly. 
For  the  custom  was  such  in  those  days, 
that  and  any  man  were  appealed  of  any 
treason  or  murder,  he  should  fight  body 
for  body,  or  else  to  find  another  knight 
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for  him.  And  all  manner  of  murderers 
in  those  days  were  called  treason.  So 
when  king  Anguish  understood  his  ac- 
cusing he  was  passing  heavy,  for  he 
knew  Sir  Blamor  de  Ganis  that  he  was 
a  noble  knight,  and  of  noble  knights 
come.  Then  the  king  of  Ireland  was 
simply  purveyed  of  his  answer,  therefore 
the  judges  gave  him  respite  by  the  third 
day  to  give  his  answer.  So  the  'king 
departed  unto  his  lodging.  The  mean 
while  there  came  a  lady  by  Sir  Tris- 
tram's paviUon  making  great  dole.  What 
aileth  you,  said  Sir  Tristram,  that  ye 
make  such  dole  ?  Ah,  fair  knight,  said 
the  lady,  I  am  ashamed  unless  that  some 
good  knight  help  me,  for  a  great  lady  of 
worship  sent  by  me  a  fair  child  and  a 
rich  unto  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  and 
hereby  there  met  with  me  a  knight  and 
threw  me  down  from  my  palfrey,  and 
took  away  the  child  from  me.  Well  my 
lady,  said  Sir  Tristram,  and  for  my  lord 
Sir  Launcelot*s  sake  I  shall  get  you  that 
child  again,  or  else  I  shall  be  beaten  for 
it.  And  so  Sir  Tristram  took  his  horse, 
and  asked  the  lady  which  way  the  knight 
rode.  And  then  she  told  him.  And  he 
rode  after  him,  and  within  a  mile  he 
overtook  that  knight.  And  then  Sir  Tris- 
tram bad  him  turn  and  give  again  the 
child. 

CHAP.  XXI. 
How  Sir  Tristram  rescued  a  child  from  a 
hnigbty  and  bow  Gouvernail  told  him  of 
king  Anguish, 

The  knight  turned  his  horse,  and  he 
made  him  ready  for  to  fight.  And  then 
Sir  Tristram  smote  him  with  a  sword 
such  a  buffet  that  he  tumbled  to  the 
earth.  And  then  he  yielded  him  unto 
Sir  Tristram.  Then  come  thy  way,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  and  bring  the  child  to 
the  lady  again.  So  he  took  his  horse 
meekly  and  rode  with  Sir  Tristram,  and 
then  by  the  way  Sir  Tristram  asked  him 
his  name.  Then  he  said.  My  name  is 
Breuse  Saimce  Pite.  So  when  he  had 
delivered  that  child  to  the  lady  he  said, 
Sir,  as  in  this  the  child  is  well  remedied. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  let  him  go  again, 
that  sore  repented  him  after,  for  he  was 


a  great  foe  unto  many  good  b 
king  Arthur's  court  Tto  • 
Tristram  was  in  his  paviliffli,Gf 
his  man  came  and  tdd  IdB  k 
king  Anguish  of  Irduidivua 
ther,  and  he  was  put  in  giat< 
and  there  Gouvernail  tddSrl 
how  king  Anguish  was  sanH 
appealed  of  murder.  Trsl^fi 
Tristram,  these  be  the  bestlft 
ever  came  to  me  this  seiaij 
now  shall  theldngoflrdaiid" 
of  my  help,  for  I  dare  say  (ta 
knight  in  this  countiy  tiiit  ■ 
Arthur's  court  dare  do  biJfle  1 
Blamor  de  Ganis,  and  for  l»i 
love  of  the  king  of  Irdandli 
the  battle  upon  me,  and  thocfc 
vemail  bring  me,  I  charge  te 
king.  Then  Gouvernail  iw<« 
Anguish  of  Ireland  and  sahttdl 
The  king  welcomed  him  and  11 
what  he  would.  Sir,  said  G« 
here  is  a  knight  near  hand  dut 
to  speak  with  you :  he  bad  • 
would  do  you  service.  VVhtfJ 
he,  said  the  king.  Sir,  he  sai4 
Tristram  de  Liones,  that  for  f 
grace  ye  shewed  him  in  J|W 
will  reward  you  in  these  c 
Come  on  fellow,  said  the  kingi 
anon,  and  shew  me  unto  Sir ' 
So  the  king  took  a  httle  hifiJ 
but  few  fellowship  wiA  him 
came  unto  Sir  Tristram's  pai3i 
when  Sir  Tristram  saw  theka 
unto  him  and  would  have  h 
stirrup.  But  the  king  lept 
horse  lightly,  and  either  hal 
in  arms.  My  gracious  lord, 
Tristram,  gramercy  of  your  gi 
nesses  shewed  unto  me  in  yon 
and  lands:  and  at  that  tin 
mised  you  to  do  my  service 
it  lay  in  my  power.  And  gen 
said  the  king  unto  Sir  Ti^ 
have  I  great  need  of  you; 
I  so  great  need  of  no  kni 
How  so,  my  good  lord?  sai 
tram.  I  shall  tell  you,  said  t 
am  summoned  and  appealec 
country  for  the  death  of  a  \ 
was  kin  unto  the  good  knigh 
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'e  Sir  Blamor  de  Ganis, 

Bleoberis,  hath  appealed 

ith  him,  other  to  find  a 

stead.    And  well  I  wot, 

these  that  are  come  of 

»od,  as  Sir  Launcelot  and 

re  passing  good  knights, 

I  for  to  win  in  battle  as 
OW  now  living.  Sir,  said 
for  the  good  lordship  ye 

Ireland,  and  for  my  lady 
^s  sake.  La  Beale  Isoud, 
he  battle  for  you  upon 

that  ye  shall  grant  me 
hat  one  is,  that  ye  shall 
that  ye  are  in  the  right, 

never  consenting  to  the 
;  Sir,  then,  said  Sir  Tris- 
it  I  have  done  this  battle, 
e  grace  that  I  speed,  that 
me  a  reward,  what  thing 

I I  will  ask  of  you.  Truly, 
jre  shall  have  whatsoever 
It  is  well  said,  said  Sir 

HAP.  XXII. 

tram  fought  for  Sir  An- 
vercame  bis  adversary,  and 
versary  wotdd  never  yield 

your  answer  that  your 
r^idy,  for  I  shall  die  in 
ather  than  to  be  recreant, 
.bt  of  you,  said  the  king, 
hould  have  ado  with  Sir 
Lake.  Sir,  said  Sir  Tris- 
ir  Launcelot,  he  is  called 
ight  of  the  world,  and  wit 
le  knights  of  his  blood  are 
I  dread  shame ;  and  as  for 

brother  to  Sir  Blamor, 
)attle  with  him,  therefore 
it  is  no  shame  to  call  him 
t.  It  is  noised,  said  the 
mor  is  the  hardier  knight, 
at,  let  him  be,  he  shall 
sed,  and  as  he  were  the 
at  now  beareth  shield  or 
g  Anguish  departed  unto 
and  the  kings  that  were 

judges,  and  told  them 
Dund  his  champion  ready. 


And  then  by  the  commandments  of  the 
kings  Sir  Blamor  de  Ganis  and  Sir 
Tristram  were  sent  for,  to  hear  the 
charge.  And  when  they  were  come 
before  the  judges,  there  were  many 
kings  and  knights  beheld  Sir  Tris- 
tram, and  much  speech  they  had  of 
him  because  he  slew  Sir  Marhaus  the 
good  knight,  and  because  he  forjusted 
Sir  Palamides  the  good  knight.  So 
when  they  had  taken  their  charge  they 
withdrew  them  for  to  make  them  ready 
to  do  battle.  Then  said  Sir  Bleoberis 
to  his  brother  Sir  Blamor,  Fair  dear 
brother,  remember  of  what  kin  we  be 
come  of,  and  what  a  man  is  Sir  Laun- 
celot du  Lake,  neither  further  nor  nearer 
but  brothers*  children,  and  there  was 
never  none  of  our  kin  that  ever  was 
shamed  in  battle,  and  rather  suffer  death, 
brother,  than  to  be  shamed.  Brother, 
said  Blamor,  have  ye  no  doubt  of  me, 
for  I  shall  never  shame  none  of  my 
blood,  how  be  it  I  am  sure  that  yonder 
knight  is  called  a  passing  good  knight, 
as  of  his  time  one  of  the  world,  yet 
shall  I  never  yield  me,  nor  say  the  loth 
word:  well  may  he  happen  to  smite 
me  down  with  his  great  might  of  chi- 
valry, but  rather  shall  he  slay  me  than 
I  shall  yield  me  as  recreant.  God  speed 
you  well,  said  Bleoberis,  for  ye  shall 
find  him  the  mightiest  knight  that  ever 
ye  had  ado  withall,  for  I  know  him,  for  I 
have  had  ado  with  him.  God  me  speed, 
said  Blamor  de  Ganis.  And  therewith 
he  took  his  horse  at  the  one  end  of 
the  lists,  and  Sir  Tristram  at  the  other 
end  of  the  lists,  and  so  they  feutred  their 
spears  and  came  together  as  it  had  been 
thunder,  and  there  Sir  Tristram  through 
great  might  smote  down  Sir  Blamor  and 
his  horse  to  the  earth.  Then  anon  Sir 
Blamor  avoided  his  horse,  and  pulled 
out  his  sword  and  threw  his  shield  afore 
him,  and  bad  Sir  Tristram  alight;  for 
though  an  horse  hath  failed  me,  I  trust 
the  earth  will  not  fail  me.  And  then  Sir 
Tristram  alight  and  dressed  him  unto 
battle,  and  Uiere  they  lashed  together 
strongly  as  racing  and  tracing,  foining 
and  dashing  many  sad  strokes,  that  the 
kings  and  knights  had  great  wonder 
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for  him.  And  all  manner  of  murderers 
in  those  days  were  called  treason.  So 
when  king  Anguish  understood  his  ac- 
cusing he  was  passing  heavy,  for  he 
knew  Sir  Blamor  de  Ganis  that  he  was 
a  noble  knight,  and  of  noble  knights 
come.  Then  the  king  of  Ireland  was 
simply  purveyed  of  his  answer,  therefore 
the  judges  gave  him  respite  by  the  third 
day  to  give  his  answer.  So  the  'king 
departed  unto  his  lodging.  The  mean 
while  there  came  a  lady  by  Sir  Tris- 
tram's pavilion  making  great  dole.  What 
aileth  you,  said  Sir  Tristram,  that  ye 
make  such  dole?  Ah,  fair  knight,  said 
the  lady,  I  am  ashamed  unless  that  some 
good  knight  help  me,  for  a  great  lady  of 
worship  sent  by  me  a  fair  child  and  a 
rich  unto  Sir  Laimcelot  du  Lake,  and 
hereby  there  met  with  me  a  knight  and 
threw  me  down  from  my  palfrey,  and 
took  away  the  child  from  me.  Well  my 
lady,  said  Sir  Tristram,  and  for  my  lord 
Sir  Launcelot's  sake  I  shall  get  you  that 
child  again,  or  else  I  shall  be  b^ten  for 
it.  And  so  Sir  Tristram  took  his  horse, 
and  asked  the  lady  which  way  the  knight 
rode.  And  then  she  told  him.  And  he 
rode  after  him,  and  within  a  mile  he 
overtook  that  knight.  And  then  Sir  Tris- 
tram bad  him  turn  and  give  again  the 
child. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

How  Sir  Tristram  rescued  a  child  from  a 
hnigbtf  and  bow  Gouvernail  told  bim  of 
king  Anguish. 

The  knight  turned  his  horse,  and  he 
made  him  ready  for  to  fight.  And  then 
Sir  Tristram  smote  him  with  a  sword 
such  a  buffet  that  he  tumbled  to  the 
earth.  And  then  he  yielded  him  unto 
Sir  Tristram.  Then  come  thy  way,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  and  bring  the  cWld  to 
the  lady  again.  So  he  took  his  horse 
meekly  and  rode  with  Sir  Tristram,  and 
then  by  the  way  Sir  Tristram  asked  him 
his  name.  Then  he  said.  My  name  is 
Breuse  Saunce  Pit6.  So  when  he  had 
delivered  that  child  to  the  lady  he  said, 
Sir,  as  in  this  the  child  is  well  remedied. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  let  him  go  again, 
that  sore  repented  him  after,  for  he  was 


a  great  foe  unto  many  good 
king  Arthur's  court.    Then  wbeit 
Tristram  was  in  his  pavilion,  GobvC 
his  man  came  and  told  him  hcnr 
king  Anguish  of  Ireland  was  conl 
ther,  and  he  was  put  in  great  di& 
and  there  Gouvernail  told  Sir  Tris 
how  king  Anguish  was  summoned 
appealed  of  murder.    Truly,  s«k 
Tristram,  these  be  the  best  tidii^ 
ever  came  to  me  this  seven  jeu 
now  shall  the  king  of  Ireland  have 
of  my  help,  for  I  dare  say  there 
knight  in  this  country  tlkt  is  o 
Armur's  court  dare  do  battle  wit 
Blamor  de  Ganis,  and  for  to  wi 
love  of  the  king  of  Ireland  I  wiL 
the  battle  upon  me,  and  therefore 
vemail  bring  me,  I  charge  thee, 
king.    Then  Gouvernail  went  unt: 
Anguish  of  Ireland  and  saluted  hij 
The  king  welcomed  him  and  askj 
what  he  would.    Sir,  said  Gou'" 
here  is  a  knight  near  hand  that  c: 
to  speak  wim  you :  he  bad  me 
would  do  you  service.    What  lc= 
he,  said  the  king.    Sir,  he  said,  i 
Tristram  de  Liones,  that  for  y<*" 
grace  ye  shewed  him  in  yoL3 
will   reward   you   in   these   co 
Come  on  fellow,  said  the  king,  " 
anon,  and  shew  me  imto  Sir  T 
So  the  king  took  a  little  hack 
but  few  fellowship  with  him 
came  unto  Sir  Tristram's  pavili 
when  Sir  Tristram  saw  the  kir 
unto  him  and  would  have  h 
stirrup.     But   the  king  lept 
horse  lightly,  and  either  ha 
in  arms.     My  gracious  Ion 
Tristram,  gramercy  of  your  / 
nesses  shewed  imto  me  in  y» 
and   lands:    and  at  that  ' 
mised  you  to  do  my  servj 
it  lay  in  my  power.    And  f 
said  the  lung  unto  Sir  7 
have  I  great  need  of  yoi 
I  so  great  need  of  no 
How  so,  my  good  lord? 
tram.    I  shsdl  tell  you,  sf 
am  summoned  and  app 
country  for  the  death  o 
was  kin  unto  the  good  J 
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refore  Sir  Blamor  de  Ganis, 
Sir  Bleoberis,  hath  appealed 
It  with  him,  other  to  find  a 
my  stead.  And  well  I  wot, 
ing,  these  that  are  come  of 
blood,  as  Sir  Laimcelot  and 
r,  are  passing  good  knights, 
men  for  to  win  in  battle  as 
'.  know  now  living.  Sir,  said 
im,  for  the  good  lordship  ye 
t  in  Ireland,  and  for  my  lady 
fater^s  sake.  La  Beale  Isoud, 
ce  the  battle  for  you  upon 
tion  that  ye  shall  grant  me 
s:  that  one  is,  that  ye  shall 
me  that  ye  are  in  the  right, 
'ere  never  consenting  to  the 
ath ;  Sir,  then,  said  Sir  Tris- 
1  that  I  have  done  this  battle, 
e  me  grace  that  I  speed,  that 
ive  me  a  reward,  what  thing 
:  that  I  will  ask  of  you.  Truly, 
ing,  ye  shall  have  whatsoever 
>k.    It  is  well  said,  said  Sir 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Tristram  fought  for  Sir  An- 

id  overcame  bis  adversary^  and 

adversary  would  never  yield 

take  your  answer  that  your 

is  rc^y,  for  I  shall  die  in 
el  rather  than  to  be  recreant. 

doubt  of  you,  said  the  king, 
ire  should  have  ado  with  Sir 

du  Lake.  Sir,  said  Sir  Tris- 
)r  Sir  Launcelot,  he  is  called 
t  knight  of  the  world,  and  wit 
it  the  knights  of  his  blood  are 

and  dread  shame ;  and  as  for 
MIS,  brother  to  Sir  Blamor, 
le  battle  with  him,  therefore 
ead  it  is  no  shame  to  call  him 
light.  It  is  noised,  said  the 
Blamor  is  the  hardier  knight. 
r  that,  let  him  be,  he  shall 
refused,  and  as  he  were  the 
t  that  now  beareth  shield  or 

king  Anguish  departed  unto 
los  and  the  kings  that  were 

as  judges,  and  told  them 
id  found  his  champion  ready. 


And  then  by  the  commandments  of  the 
kings  Sir  Blamor  de  Ganis  and  Sir 
Tristram  were  sent  for,  to  hear  the 
charge.  And  when  they  were  come 
before  the  judges,  there  were  many 
kings  and  knights  beheld  Sir  Tris- 
tram, and  much  speech  they  had  of 
him  because  he  slew  Sir  Marhaus  the 
good  knight,  and  because  he  forjusted 
Sir  Palamides  the  good  knight.  So 
when  they  had  taken  their  charge  they 
withdrew  them  for  to  make  them  ready 
to  do  battle.  Then  said  Sir  Bleoberis 
to  his  brother  Sir  Blamor,  Fair  dear 
brother,  remember  of  what  kin  we  be 
come  of,  and  what  a  man  is  Sir  Laun- 
celot du  Lake,  neither  further  nor  nearer 
but  brothers'  children,  and  there  was 
never  none  of  our  kin  that  ever  was 
shamed  in  battle,  and  rather  suffer  death, 
brother,  than  to  be  shamed.  Brother, 
said  Blamor,  have  ye  no  doubt  of  me, 
for  I  shall  never  shame  none  of  my 
blood,  how  be  it  I  am  sure  that  yonder 
knight  is  called  a  passing  good  knight, 
as  of  his  time  one  of  the  world,  yet 
shall  I  never  yield  me,  nor  say  the  loth 
word:  well  may  he  happen  to  smite 
me  down  with  his  great  might  of  chi- 
valry, but  rather  shall  he  slay  me  than 
I  shall  yield  me  as  recreant.  God  speed 
you  well,  said  Bleoberis,  for  ye  shall 
find  him  the  mightiest  knight  that  ever 
ye  had  ado  withall,  for  I  know  him,  for  I 
have  had  ado  with  him.  God  me  speed, 
said  Blamor  de  Ganis.  And  therewith 
he  took  his  horse  at  the  one  end  of 
the  lists,  and  Sir  Tristram  at  the  other 
end  of  the  lists,  and  so  they  feutred  their 
spears  and  came  together  as  it  had  been 
thunder,  and  there  Sir  Tristram  through 
great  might  smote  down  Sir  Blamor  and 
his  horse  to  the  earth.  Then  anon  Sir 
Blamor  avoided  his  horse,  and  pulled 
out  his  sword  and  threw  his  shield  afore 
him,  and  bad  Sir  Tristram  alight;  for 
though  an  horse  hath  failed  me,  I  trust 
the  earth  will  not  fail  me.  And  then  Sir 
Tristram  alight  and  dressed  him  unto 
battle,  and  Siere  they  lashed  together 
strongly  as  racing  and  tracing,  foining 
and  dashing  many  sad  strokes,  that  the 
kings  and  knights  had  great  wonder 
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that  they  might  stand,  for  ever  they 
fought  like  wood  men,  so  that  there  were 
never  knights  seen  fight  more  fiercely 
than  they  did,  for  Sir  Blamor  was  so 
hasty  that  he  would  have  no  rest,  that 
all  men  wondered  that  they  had  breath 
to  stand  on  their  feet ;  and  all  the  place 
was  bloody  that  they  fought  in.  And  at 
the  last.  Sir  Tristram  smote  Sir  Blamor 
such  a  buffet  upon  the  helm  that  he 
there  fell  down  upon  his  side,  and  Sir 
Tristram  stood  and  beheld  him. 

CHAP.  XXllI. 

How  Sir  Blamor  desired  Tristram  to  slay 
him^  and  bow  Sir  TVistram  spared  bim, 
and  bow  tbey  took  appointment. 

Then  when  Sir  Blamor  might  speak, 
he  said  thus :  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones,  I 
require  thee,  as  thou  art  a  noble  knight, 
and  the  best  knight  that  ever  I  found, 
that  thou  wilt  slay  me  out,  for  I  would 
not  live  to  be  made  lord  of  all  the 
earth,  for  I  had  lever  die  with  worship 
than  live  with  shame;  and  needs,  Sir 
Tristram,  thou  must  slay  me,  or  else 
thou  shalt  never  win  the  field,  for  I  will 
never  say  the  loth  word.  And  there- 
fore if  thou  dare  slay  me,  slay  me  I 
require  thee.  When  Sir  Tristram  heard 
him  say  so  knightly,  he  wist  not  what 
to  do  with  him;  he  remembering  him 
of  both  parties ;  of  what  blood  he  was 
come,  and  for  Sir  Launcelot's  sake  he 
would  be  full  loth  to  slay  him,  and  in 
the  other  party  in  no  wise  he  might  not 
choose  but  he  must  make  him  to  say 
the  loth  word,  or  else  to  slay  him. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  start  abadc,  and 
went  to  the  kings  that  were  judges,  and 
there  he  kneeled  down  before  them, 
and  besought  them  for  their  worships, 
and  for  king  Arthur's,  and  Sir  Launce- 
lot's sake,  that  they  would  take  this 
matter  in  their  hands.  For  my  fair 
lords,  said  Sir  Tristram,  it  were  shame 
and  pity  that  this  noble  knight  that 
yonder  lieth  should  be  slain,  for  ye 
hear  well  shamed  will  he  not  be,  and  I 
pray  to  God  that  he  never  be  slain  nor 
shamed  for  me;    And  as  for  the  king 


for  whom  I  fight  for,  I  shal 
him,  as  I  am  his  true  champion 
knight  in  this  field,  that  he  -^ 
mercy  upon  this  good  knight 
said  king  Anguish  to  Sir  Tr 
will  for  your  sake  be  ruled  a 
have  me.  For  I  know  you  fo] 
knight.  And  therefore  I  will 
pray  the  kings  that  be  here  as 
take  it  in  their  hands.  And  ' 
that  were  judges  called  Sir  Bl< 
them,  and  asked  him  his  adv 
lords,  said  Bleoberis,  though  m 
be  beaten,  and  hath  the  worse 
might  of  arms,  I  dare  say,  th 
Tristram  hath  beaten  his  bod) 
not  beaten  his  heart,  and  I  than 
is  not  shamed  this  day.  And  rs 
he  should  be  shamed  I  require 
Bleoberis,  let  Sir  Tristram  slay 
It  shall  not  be  so,  said  the  kinj 
part  adversary,  both  the  king 
champion,  have  pity  of  Sir 
knighthood.  My  lords,  said  1 
I  will  right  well  as  ye  will. 

Then  the  kings  called  the 
Ireland,  and  foimd  him  good  i 
able.  And  then,  by  all  their  ad 
Tristram  and  Sir  Bleoberis  to( 
Blamor,  and  the  two  brethren 
corded  with  king  Anguish,  ai 
and  made  friends  for  ever,  i 
Sir  Blamor  and  Sir  Tristram  I 
gether,  and  there  they  made  tl 
that  they  would  never  none 
two  brethren  fight  with  Sir  ' 
and  Sir  Tristram  made  the  sa 
And  for  that  gentle  battle  all  t 
of  Sir  Launcelot  loved  Sir  Trii 
ever. 

Then  king  Anguish  and  Sir 
took  their  leave,  and  sailed  int 
with  great  nobleness  and  joy. 
they  were  in  Ireland  the  kmg 
it  known  throughout  all  the  1 
and  in  what  manner  Sir  Trist 
done  for  him.  Then  the  queei 
that  there  were  made  the  mos 
that  they  might.  But  the  joy 
Beale  Isoud  made  of  Sir  Tristi 
might  no  tongue  tell,  for  of  me 
she  loved  him  most. 
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^  Tristram  demanded  La  Beale 
for  king  Mark,  and  bow  Sir 
tm  and  Isoud  drank  the   love 


upon  a  day  king  Anguish  asked 
.tram  why  he  asked  not  his 
r  whatsoever  he  had  promised 
should  have  it  without  fail. 
Sir  Tristram,  now  is  it  time, 
1  that  I  will  desire,  that  ye  will 
La  Beale  Isoud  your  daughter, 
nyself,  but  for  mine  uncle  king 
lat  shall  have  her  to  wife,  for 
I  promised  him.  AJas,  said 
J,  I  had  lever  than  all  the 
it  I  have  ye  would  wed  her 
Sir,  and  I  did,  then  were 
d  for  ever  in  this  world,  and 
my  promise.  Therefore,  said 
tram,  I  pray  you  hold  your 
that  ye  promised  me,  for  this 
ssire,  that  ye  will  give  me  La 
oud  to  go  with  me  into  Com- 
•  to  be  wedded  to  king  Mark 
ide.  As  for  that,  said  king 
,  ye  shall  have  her  with  you, 
vith  her  what  it  please  you, 
3r  to  say  if  that  ye  list  to  wed 
•self,  that  is  to  me  levest :  and 
I  give  her  unto  king  Mark  your 
at  is  in  your  choice, 
make  a  short  conclusion.  La 
3ud  was  made  ready  to  go  with 
ram,  and  dame  Bragwaine  went 
r  for  her  chief  gentlewoman, 
my  other.  Then  the  queen, 
mother,  gave  to  her  and  dame 
ae,  her  daughter's  gentlewoman, 
Grouvemail,  a  drink,  and  charged 
it  what  day  king  Mark  should 
it  same  day  they  should  give 
t  drink,  so  that  king  Mark 
Irink  to  La  Beale  Isoud ;  and 
1  the  queen,  I  undertake  either 
e  other  the  days  of  their  life, 
drink  was  given  unto  dame 
ae  and  unto  Gouvemail.  And 
>n  Sir  Tristram  took  the  sea 
Beale  Isoud;  and  when  they 
their  cabin,  it  happed  so  that 


they  were  thirsty,  and  they  saw  a  little 
flacket  of  gold  stand  by  them,  and  it 
seemed  by  the  colour  and  the  taste  that 

i  it  was  noble  wine.  Then  Sir  Tristram 
took  the  flacket  in  his  hand,  and  said, 
Madam  Isoud,  here  is  the  best  drink 
that  ever  ye  drank,  that  dame  Brag- 

j  waine  your  maiden,  and  Gouvemail  my 
servant,  Iiave  kept  for  themselves.  Then 

^  they  laughed  and  made  good  cheer,  and 
either  drank  to  other  freely,  and  they 
thought  never  drink  that  ever  they 
drank  to  other  was  so  sweet  nor  so 
good.  But  by  that  their  drink  was  in 
their  bodies,  they  loved  either  other  so 
well  that  never  their  love  departed  for 
weal  neither  for  woe.  And  thus  it  hap- 
ped the  love  first  betwixt  Sir  Tristram 
and  La  Beale  Isoud,  the  which  love  never 
departed  the  days  of  their  life.  So  then 
they  sailed  till  by  fortune  they  came 
nigh  a  castle  that  hight  Pluere,  and 
thereby  arrived  for  to  repose  them, 
weening  to  them  to  have  had  good 
harbourage.  But  anon  as  Sir  Tristram 
was  within  the  castle  they  were  taken 
prisoners,  for  the  custom  of  the  castle 
was  such,  who  that  rode  by  that  castle, 
and  brought  any  lady,  he  must  needs 
fight  with  the  lord,  that  hight  Breunor. 
And  if  it  were  so  that  Breunor  wan  the 
field,  then  the  knight  stranger  and  his 
lady  he  put  to  death,  what  that  ever 
they  were;  and  if  it  were  so  that  the 
strange  knight  wan  the  field  of  Sir 
Breunor,  then  should  he  die  and  his 
lady  both.  This  custom  was  used  many 
winters,  for  it  was  called  the  Castle 
Pluere,  that  is  to  say  the  weeping 
castle. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

How  Sir  Tristram   and  Isoud  were   in 

prison,  and   bow   be  fought  for  ber 

beauty,  and  smote  off  anotber   lady's 
bead. 

Thus  as  Sir  Tristram  and  La  Beale 
Isoud  were    in    prison,    it    happed    a 

:  knight  and  a  lady  came  unto  them 
where  they  were,  to  cheer  them.  I 
have  marvel,   said  Tristram    unto   the 

!  knight  and  the  lady,  what  is  the  cause 
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the  lord  of  this  castle  holdeth  us  in 
prison :  it  was  never  the  custom  of  no 
place  of  worship  that  ever  I  came  in, 
that  when  a  knight  and  a  lady  asked 
harbour,  and  they  to  receive  them,  and 
after  to  destroy  them  that  be  his  guests. 
Sir,  said  the  knight,  this  is  the  old 
custom  of  this  castle,  that  when  a 
knight  cometh  here,  he  must  needs 
fight  with  our  lord,  and  he  that  is  the 
weaker  must  lose  his  head.  And  when 
that  is  done,  if  his  lady  that  he  bringeth 
be  fouler  than  our  lord's  wife,  she  must 
lose  her  head:  and  if  she  be  fairer 
proved  than  is  our  lady,  then  shall  the 
lady  of  this  castle  lose  her  head.  Now, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  this  is  a  foul  custom 
and  a  shameful.  But  one  advantage 
have  I,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  have  a  lady 
is  fair  enough,  fairer  saw  I  never  in  all 
my  life  days,  and  I  doubt  not  for  lack 
of  beauty  she  shall  not  lose  her  head, 
and  rather  than  I  should  lose  my  head 
I  will  fight  for  it  on  a  fair  field. 
Wherefore,  sir  knight,  I  pray  you  tell 
your  lord  that  I  will  be  residy  as  to- 
morn  with  my  lady,  and  myself  to 
battle,  if  it  be  so  I  may  have  my  horse 
and  mine  armour.  Sir,  said  that  knight, 
I  imdertake  that  your  desire  shall  be 
sped  right  well. 

And  then  he  said.  Take  your  rest, 
and  look  that  ye  be  up  by  times  to 
make  you  ready  and  your  lady,  for  ye 
shall  want  no  thing  that  you  behoveth. 
And  therewith  he  departed,  and  on  the 
mom  betimes  that  same  knight  came 
to  Sir  Tristram  and  fetched  him  out 
and  his  lady,  and  brought  him  horse 
and  armour  that  was  his  own,  and  bad 
him  make  him  ready  to  the  field,  for  all 
the  estates  and  commons  of  that  lord- 
ship were  there  ready  to  behold  that 
battle  and  judgment.  Then  came  Sir 
Breunor,  the  lord  of  that  castle,  with 
his  lady  in  his  hand  muffled,  and  asked 
Sir  Tristram  where  was  his  lady : — For 
and  thy  lady  be  fairer  than  mine,  with 
thy  sword  smite  off  my  lady's  head,  and 
if  my  lady  be  fairer  than  thine,  with  my 
sword  I  must  strike  off  her  head.  And 
if  I  may  win  thee,  yet  shall  thy  lady  be 
mine,   and  thou   shalt  lose  thy  head. 


Sir,  said  Tristram,  this  is  a  foul 
and  horrible ;  and  rather  than  : 
should  lose  her  head,  yet  had 
lose  my  head.  Nay,  nay,  said  i 
nor,  the  ladies  shall  be  first 
together,  and  the  one  shall  1 
judgment.  Nay,  I  will  not  so, 
Tristram,  for  here  is  none  that 
righteous  judgment.  But  I  dc 
said  Sir  Tristram,  my  lady  is  fti 
thine,  and  that  will  I  prove  a 
good  with  my  hand.  And  w 
he  be  that  will  say  the  contra 
prove  it  on  his  head.  And  t 
Sir  Tristram  shewed  La  Beal 
and  turned  her  thrice  about 
naked  sword  in  his  hand.  A 
Sir  Breimor  saw  that,  he  did  i 
wise  turn  his  lady.  But  m 
Breunor  beheld  La  Beale  Is( 
thought  he  never  saw  a  fairer  ] 
then  he  dread  his  lady's  head  s 
off.  And  so  all  the  people  t! 
there  present  gave  judgment 
Beale  Isoud  was  the  fairer  lady 
better  made.  How  now,  said 
tram,  me  seemeth  it  were  pity 
lady  should  lose  her  head,  but 
that  thou  and  she  of  long  ti 
used  this  wicked  custom,  and 
both  there  have  many  good  kni 
ladies  been  destroyed,  for  that 
were  no  loss  to  destroy  yc 
Truly,  said  Sir  Breimor,  for  t( 
sooth,  thy  lady  is  fairer  than  n 
that  me  sore  repenteth.  And  : 
the  people  privily  say ;  for  of  al 
I  saw  none  so  fair,  and  the 
thou  wilt  slay  my  lady,  I  doub1 
I  shall  slay  thee  and  have  t 
Thou  shalt  win  her,  said  Sir  T 
as  dear  as  ever  knight  won  1 
because  of  thine  own  judgment 
wouldest  have  done  to  my  lad 
she  had  been  fouler,  and  becau 
evil  custom,  give  mo  thy  b 
Tristram.  And  therewithal!  ; 
tram  strode  imto  him  and  took 
from  him,  and  with  an  awk  s 
smote  off  her  head  clean.  We] 
said  Sir  Breunor,  now  hast  tl 
me  a  despite. 
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Tristram  fought  witb  Sir  Breu- 
jnd   at   the    last   smote  off  bis 

take  thy  horse :  since  I  am  lady- 
rill  win  thy  lady  and  I  may. 
ey  took  their  horses  and  came 
as  it  had  been  the  thunder ;  and 
tram  smote  Sir  Breunor  clean 
horse,  and  lightly  he  rose  up ; 
ir  Tristram  came  again  by  him 
t  his  horse  throughout  both  the 
s,  that  his  horse  hurled  here  and 

I  fell  dead  to  the  ground.  And 
Breunor  ran  after  to  have  slain 
ram,  but  Sir  Tristram  was  light 
ale  and  voided  his  horse  lightly. 
ever  Sir  Tristram  might  dress 
i  and  his  sword,  the  other  gave 
ie  or  four  sad  strokes.  Then 
hed  together  like  two  boars, 
and  traversing  mightily  and 
»  two  noble  kmghts.  For  this 
Jior  was  a  proved  knight,  and 
n,  or  then,  the  death  of  many 
ights,  that  it  was  pity  that  he 
>ng  endured.  Thus  they  fought, 
here  and  there  nigh  two  hours, 
er  were  wounded  sore.  Then 
St  Sir  Breimor  rushed  upon  Sir 
1,  and  took  him  in  his  arms,  for 
!d  much  in  his  strength.    Then 

Tristram  called  the  strongest 
highest  knight  of  the  world,  for 
ailed  bigger  than  Sir  Launcelot, 
Launcelot  was  better  breathed. 

Sir  Tristram  thrust  Sir  Breunor 
raveling,  and  then  he  unlaced 

and  strake  off  his  head.     And 

they  that  longed  to  the  castle 
him  and  did  him  homage  and 
raying  him  that  he  would  abide 

II  a  little  while  to  fordo  that 
>tom.      Sir    Tristram    granted 

The  meanwhile  one  of  the 
of  the  castle  rode  unto  Sir 
,   the  haut  prince,   the  which 

Breunor*s  son,  which  was  a 
light,  and  told  him  what  mis- 
e    his    father    had    and    his 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

How  Sir  Galabad  fought  witb  Sir  Tris- 
tram, and  bow  Sir  TVistram  yielded 
bim  and  promised  to  fellowsbip  witb 
Launcelot. 

Then  came  Sir  Galahad  and  the  king 
with  the  hundred  knights  with  him,  and 
this  Sir  Galahad  proffered  to  fight  with 
Sir  Tristram  hand  for  hand.  And  so 
they  made  them  ready  to  go  unto  battle 
on  horseback  with  great  courage.  Then 
Sir  Galahad  and  Sir  Tristram  met  to- 
gether so  hard  that  either  bare  other 
down,  horse  and  all,  to  the  earth.  And 
then  they  avoided  their  horses  as  noble 
knights,  and  dressed  their  shields  and 
drew  their  swords  with  ire  and  ran- 
cour, and  they  lashed  together  many 
sad  strokes,  and  one  while  striking, 
another  while  foining,  tracing  and  tra- 
versing as  noble  knights,  thus  they 
fought  long,  near  half  a  day,  and  either 
were  sore  wounded.  At  the  last  Sir 
Tristram  waxed  light  and  big,  and 
doubled  his  strokes,  and  drove  Sir  Gala- 
had aback  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other,  so  that  he  was  like  to  have  been 
slain.  With  that  came  the  king  with 
the  hundred  knights,  and  all  that  fellow- 
ship went  fiercely  upon  Sir  Tristram. 
When  Sir  Tristram  saw  them  coming 
upon  him,  then  he  wist  well  he  might 
not  endure.  Then  as  a  wise  knight 
of  war,  he  said  to  Sir  Galahad  the 
haut  prince,  Sir,  ye  shew  to  me  no 
knighthood,  for  to  suffer  all  your  men 
to  have  ado  with  me  all  at  once,  and  as 
me  seemeth  ye  be  a  noble  knight  of 
your  hands,  it  is  a  great  shame  to  you. 
Truly,  said  Sir  Galahad,  there  is  none 
other  way  but  thou  must  yield  thee  to 
me,  other  else  to  die,  said  Sir  Galahad 
to  Sir  Tristram.  I  will  rather  yield  me 
to  you  than  die,  for  that  is  more  for 
the  might  of  your  men  than  for  the 
might  of  your  hands.  And  therewith 
Sir  Tristram  took  his  own  sword  by 
the  point,  and  put  the  pommel  in  the 
hand  of  Sir  Galahad.  Therewithal! 
came  the  king  with  the  hundred 
knights,  and  hard  began  to  assail  Sir 
Tristram.    Let  be,  said  Sir  Galahad,  be 
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ye  not  so  hardy  to  touch  him,  for  I 
have  given  this  knight  his  life.  That 
is  your  shame,  said  the  king  with  the 
hundred  knights ;  hath  he  not  slain  your 
father  and  your  mother?  As  for  that, 
said  Sir  Galahad,  I  may  not  blame  him 
greatly,  for  my  father  had  him  in  prison, 
and  enforced  him  to  do  battle  with  him, 
and  my  father  had  such  a  custom,  that 
was  a  shameful  custom,  that  what  knight 
came  there  to  ask  harbour,  his  lady 
must  needs  die  but  if  she  were  fairer 
than  my  mother,  and  if  my  father  over- 
came that  knight  he  must  needs  die. 
This  was  a  shameful  custom  and  usage, 
a  knight  for  his  harbour  asking  to  have 
such  harbourage.  And  for  this  custom 
I  would  never  draw  about  him.  Truly, 
said  the  king,  this  was  a  shameful  cus- 
tom. Yea,  said  Sir  Galahad,  so  seemed 
me,  and  me  seemed  it  had  been  great 
pity  that  this  knight  should  have  been 
slain,  for  I  dare  say  he  is  the  noblest 
man  that  beareth  life,  but  if  it  were  Sir 
Launcelot  du  Lake.  Now  fair  knight, 
said  Sir  Galahad,  I  require  thee  tell  me 
thy  name,  and  of  whence  thou  art,  and 
whither  thou  wilt.  Sir,  he  said,  my 
name  is  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones,  and 
from  king  Mark  of  Cornwall  I  was 
sent  on  message  unto  king  Anguish  of 
Ireland,  for  to  fetch  his  daughter  to  be 
his  wife,  and  here  she  is  ready  to  go 
with  me  into  Cornwall,  and  her  name 
is  La  Beale  Isoud.  And  Sir  Tristram, 
said  Sir  Galahad  the  haut  prince,  well 
be  ye  found  in  these  marches,  and  so  ye 
will  promise  me  to  go  unto  Sir  Launce- 
lot du  Lake  and  accompany  with  him, 
ye  shall  go  where  ye  will,  and  your  fair 
lady  with  you.  And  I  shall  promise 
you  never  in  all  my  days  shall  such  cus- 
toms be  used  in  this  castle  as  have  been 
used.  Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram,  now  I  let 
you  wit  I  wend  ye  had  been  Sir  Laun- 
celot du  Lake  when  I  saw  you  first, 
and,  therefore  I  dread  you  the  more; 
and  Sir,  I  promise  you,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, as  soon  as  I  may  I  will  see  Sir 
Launcelot  and  enfellowship  me  with 
him,  for  of  all  the  knights  of  the  world 
I  most  desire  his  fellowship. 


CHAP.  XXVIIL 

How  Sir  Launcelot  met  with  Sir  ( 
bearing  awc^  Sir  Gmoaine,  am 
rescue  of  Sir  Gawaine, 

And  then  Sir  Tristram  took  h 
when  he  saw  his  time,  and  took 
And  in  the  mean  while  word  cai 
Sir  Launcelot  and  to  Sir  Tristrs 
Sir  Carados  the  mighty  king,  tl 
made  like  a  giant,  had  fought  -^ 
Gawaine,  and  gave  him  such 
that  he  swooned  in  his  saddle,  a 
that  he  took  him  by  the  col 
pulled  him  out  of  his  saddle,  s 
bound  him  to  the  saddle  bow, 
rode  his  way  with  him  towa 
castle.  And  as  he  rode,  by 
Sir  Launcelot  met  with  Sir  ( 
and  anon  he  knew  Sir  Gawai 
lay  bound  after  him.  Ah,  s 
Launcelot  unto  Sir  Gawain< 
stands  it  with  you?  Never  s 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  unless  that 
me,  for  without  ye  rescue  me 
no  knight  that  may,  but  either 
I  Sir  Tristram.  Wherefore  Sir  Lj 
I  was  heavy  of  Sir  Gawaine's 
i  And  then  Sir  Launcelot  bad  Si 
dos,  Lay  down  that  knight,  ai 
with  me.  Thou  art  but  a  fo< 
Sir  Carados,  for  I  will  serve  yoi 
same  wise.  As  for  that,  said  Si 
celot,  spare  me  not,  for  I  warn 
will  not  spare  thee.  And  then  h< 
Sir  Gawaine  hand  and  foot, 
threw  him  to  the  ground.  And 
gat  his  spear  of  his  Squire  and  d 
from  Sir  Launcelot  to  fetch  his 
And  so  either  met  with  other,  an 
their  spears  to  their  hands,  ai 
they  pulled  out  swords  and 
together  on  horseback  more  t 
hour.  And  at  the  last  Sir  La 
smote  Sir  Carados  such  a  bufft 
the  helm  that  it  perched  his  bn 
So  then  Sir  Launcelot  took  Sir  < 
by  the  collar  and  pulled  him  ui 
horse  feet,  and  then  he  alight  an( 
off  his  helm  and  strake  off  hi 
And  then  Sir  Launcelot  unbo 
Gawaine.  So  this  same  tale  v 
to  Sir  Galahad  and  to  Sir  Trisi 
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here  may  ye  hear  the  nobleness  that 
foUoweth  Sir  Launcelot.  Alas,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  and  I  had  not  this  message  in 
band  with  this  fair  lady,  truly  I  would 
never  stint  or  I  had  found  Sir  Launce- 
lot. Then  Sir  Tristram  and  La  Beale 
Isood  went  to  the  sea  and  came  into 
Comwidl,  and  there  all  the  barons  met 
them. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

Of  Ae  wedding  of  king  Mark  to  La  Beale 
Isoud,  and  ofBragwame  ber  maid,  and 
of  Palamides. 

And  anon  they  were  richly  wedded 
with  great  nobley.  But  ever,  as  the 
French  book  saith.  Sir  Tristram  and  La 
Beale  Isoud  loved  ever  together. 

Then  was  there  great  justs  and  great 
tonmeying,  and  many  lords  and  ladies 
were  at  that  feast,  and  Sir  Tristram  was 
most  praised  of  all  other.  Thus  dured 
the  feast  long,  and  after  the  feast  was 
done,  within  a  little  while  after,  by  the 
assent  of  two  ladies  that  were  with  queen 
Isoud,  they  ordained  for  hate  and  envy 
to  destroy  dame  Bragwaine,  that  was 
maiden  and  lady  unto  I^  Beale  Isoud,  and 
she  was  sent  into  the  forest  for  to  fetch 
herbs,  and  there  she  was  met,  and  bound 
feet  and  hand  to  a  tree,  and  so  she  was 
bomiden  three  days.  And  by  fortune  Sir 
Palamides  foimd  dame  Bragwaine  and 
there  he  deUvered  her  from  the  death, 
and  brought  her  to  a  nunnery  there 
beside  to  be  recovered.  "When  Isoud 
the  queen  missed  her  maiden  wit  ye  well 
she  was  right  heavy  as  ever  was  any 
queen,  for  of  all  earthly  women  she 
loved  her  best,  the  cause  was  for  she 
came  with  her  out  of  her  country. 

And  so  upon  a  day  the  queen  Isoud 
walked  into  the  forest  to  put  away  her 
thoughts,  and  there  she  went  herself 
unto  a  well  and  made  great  moan. 
And  suddenly  there  came  Sir  Palamides 
to  her,  and  had  heard  all  her  complaint, 
and  said,  Madame  Isoud,  and  if  ye  will 
grant  me  my  boon  I  shall  bring  to  you 
dame  Bragwaine  safe  and  sound.  And 
the  queen  was  so  glad  of  his  proffer  that 
suddenly  unadvised  she  gmnted  all  his 
asking.     Well   madam,  said  Sir  Pala- 


mides, I  trust  to  your  promise,  and  if 
ye  will  abide  here  half  an  hour  I  shall 
bring  her  to  you.  I  shall  abide  you, 
said  La  Beale  Isoud.  Then  Sir  Pala- 
mides rode  forth  his  way  to  that  nun- 
nery, and  lightly  he  came  again  with 
dame  Biragwaine ;  but  by  her  good  will 
she  would  not  have  come  again,  because 
for  love  of  the  queen  she  stood  in  ad- 
venture of  her  life.  Notwithstanding, 
half  against  her  will,  she  went  with  Sir 
Palamides  unto  the  queen.  And  when 
the  queen  saw  her  she  was  passing  glad. 
Now  madam,  said  Palamides,  remember 
upon  your  promise,  for  I  have  fulfilled 
my  promise.  Sir  Palamides,  said  the 
queen,  I  wot  not  what  is  your  desire, 
but  I  will  that  ye  wit  howbeit  I  promised 
you  largely  I  thought  none  evil,  nor  I 
warn  you  none  ill  will  I  do.  Madam, 
said  Sir  Palamides,  as  at  this  time  ye 
shall  not  know  my  desire,  but  before  my 
lord  your  husband  there  shall  ye  know 
that  I  will  have  my  desire  that  ye  have 
promised  me.  And  therewith  the  queen 
departed  and  rode  home  to  the  king, 
and  Sir  Palamides  rode  after  her.  And 
when  Sir  Palamides  came  before  the 
king  he  said.  Sir  king,  I  require  you  as 
ye  be  a  righteous  king,  that  ye  will 
judge  me  the  right.  Tell  me  the  cause, 
said  the  king,  and  ye  shall  have  right. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

How  Palamides  demanded  queen  Isoud^ 
and  bow  Lambegus  rode  after  to  rescue 
ber,  and  oftbe  escape  of  Isoud. 

Sir,  said  Palamides,  I  promised  your 
queen  Isoud  to  bring  again  dame  Brag- 
waine that  she  had  lost,  upon  this  cove- 
nant, that  she  should  grant  me  a  boon 
that  I  would  ask,  and  without  grudging 
other  advisement  she  granted  me.  What 
say  ye,  my  lady?  said  the  king.  It  is 
truly  as  he  saith,  said  the  queen,  to  say 
the  sooth  I  promised  him  his  asking  for 
love  and  joy  that  I  had  to  see  her.  Well 
madam,  said  the  king,  and  if  ye  were 
hasty  to  grant  him  what  boon  he  would 
ask,  I  will  well  that  ye  perfoi*m  your 
promise.  Then  said  Sir  Palamides,  I 
will  that  ye  wit  that  I  will  have  your 
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queen  to  lead  her  and  govern  her 
where  as  me  list.  Therewith  the  king 
stood  still,  and  bethought  him  of  Sir 
Tristram,  and  deemed  that  he  would 
rescue  her.  And  then  hastily  the  king 
answered.  Take  her  with  the  adventures 
that  shall  fall  of  it,  for  Sir  Palamides  as 
I  suppose  thou  wilt  not  keep  her  no 
while.  As  for  that,  said  Sir  Palamides, 
I  dare  right  well  abide  the  adventure. 
And  so  to  make  short  tale.  Sir  Pala- 
mides took  her  by  the  hand  and  said. 
Madam,  grudge  not  to  go  with  me, 
for  I  desire  nothing  but  your  own 
promise.  As  for  that,  said  the  queen,  I 
fear  not  greatly  to  go  with  thee,  howbeit 
thou  hast  me  at  advantage  upon  my 
promise.  For  I  doubt  not  I  shall  be 
worshipfiilly  rescued  from  thee.  As  for 
that,  said  Sir  Palamides,  be  it  as  it  be 
may.  So  queen  Isoud  was  set  behind 
Palamides,  and  rode  his  way.  Anon  the 
king  sent  after  Sir  Tristram,  but  in  no 
wise  he  could  be  found,  for  he  was  in 
the  forest  an  hunting ;  for  that  was  al- 
ways his  custom,  but  if  he  used  arms,  to 
chase  and  to  hunt  in  the  forests.  Alas, 
said  the  king,  now  I  am  shamed  for 
ever,  that  by  mine  own  assent  my  lady 
and  my  queen  shall  be  devoured.  Then 
came  forth  a  knight,  his  name  was  Lam- 
begus,  and  he  was  a  knight  of  Sir  Tris- 
tram. My  lord,  said  this  knight,  sith  ye 
have  trust  in  my  lord  Sir  Tristram,  wit 
ye  well  for  his  sake  I  will  ride  after  your 
queen  and  rescue  her,  or  else  I  shall  be 
beaten.  Gramercy,  said  the  king,  and  I 
live.  Sir  Lambegus,  I  shall  deserve  it. 
And  then  Sir  Lambegus  armed  him,  and 
rode  after  as  fast  as  he  might.  And 
then  within  awhile  he  overtook  Sir 
Palamides :  and  then  Sir  Palamides  left 
the  queen.  What  art  thou?  said  Sir 
Palamides,  art  thou  Tristram  ?  Nay,  he 
said,  I  am  his  servant,  and  my  name  is 
Sir  Lambegus.  That  me  repenteth,  said 
Sir  Palamides,  I  had  lever  thou  hadst 
been  Sir  Tristram.  I  believe  you  well, 
said  Sir  Lambegus,  but  when  thou 
meetest  with  Sir  Tristram  thou  shalt 
have  thy  hands  full.  And  then  they 
hurtled  together  and  all  to-brast  their 
spears,  and  then  they  pulled  out  their 


swords  and  hewed  on  hdms  a 
berks.  At  the  last  Sir  Palamic 
Sir  Lambegus  such  a  wound 
fell  down  Hke  a  dead  knigfal 
earth.  Then  he  looked  after  I 
Isoud,  and  then  she  was  gone 
where.  Wit  ye  well  Sir  Pj 
was  never  so  heavy.  So  the  qi 
into  the  forest,  and  there  she 
well,  and  therein  she  had  the 
have  drowned  herself.  And  i 
fortune  would,  there  came  a  ki 
her  that  had  a  castle  thereby,  h 
was  Sir  Adtherp.  And  when  1: 
the  queen  in  that  mischief  he 
her,  and  brought  her  to  his 
And  when  he  wist  what  she 
armed  him  and  took  his  horse,  t 
he  would  be  avenged  upon  Pa 
and  so  he  rode  till  he  met  with  1 
there  Sir  Palamides  wounded  h 
and  by  force  he  made  him  to 
the  cause  why  he  did  battle  w 
and  how  he  had  led  the  que 
his  castle.  Now  bring  me  th< 
Palamides,  or  thou  shalt  die 
hands.  Sir,  said  Sir  Adtherp, 
wounded  I  may  not  follow,  but 
this  way,  and  it  shall  bring  you 
castle,  and  there  within  is  the 
And  then  Sir  Palamides  rode 
he  came  to  the  castle,  and  at  a 
La  Beale  Isoud  saw  Sir  Palamic 
she  made  the  gates  to  be  shut  j 
And  when  he  saw  he  might  n 
within  the  castle,  he  put  off  h 
and  his  saddle,  and  put  his  1 
pasture,  and  set  himself  dowr 
gate  like  a  man  that  was  ou 
wit  that  recked  not  of  himself. 

CHAP.  XXXL 

How  Sir  Tristram  rode  after  Pi 
and  bow  be  found  bim  and  fat 
bim^  and  by  tbe  mean  of  I 
battle  ceased. 

Now  turn  we  unto  Sir  Tristr 
when  he  was  come  home  a 
La  Beale  Isoud  was  gone  with  ! 
mides,  wit  ye  well  he  was  wrol 
measure.  Alas,  said  Sir  Tristra 
this  day  shamed.   Then  he  cried 
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vemail  his  man.  Haste  thee  that  I  were 
armed  and  on  horseback,  for  well  I  wot 
Lasibegus  hath  no  might  nor  strength 
to  withstand  Sir  Falamides :  alas,  that 
I  had  not  been  in  his  stead.  So  anon  as 
he  was  armed  and  horsed  Sir  Tristram 
and  Gouvemail  rode  after  into  the  forest, 
and  within  a  while  he  found  his  knight 
Lambegus  almost  wounded  to  the  death, 
and  Sir  Tristram  bare  him  to  a  forester, 
and  charged  nim  to  keep  him  well.  And 
then  he  rode  forth,  and  there  he  found 
Sir  Adtherp  sore  wounded,  and  he  told 
him  how  the  queen  would  have  drowned 
herself  and  he  had  not  been,  and  how 
for  her  sake  and  love  he  had  taken  upon 
him  to  do  battle  with  Sir  Falamides. 
Where  is  my  lady?  said  Sir  Tristram. 
Sir,  said  the  knight,  she  is  sure  enough 
within  my  castle,  and  she  can  hold  her 
within  it.  Gramercy,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
of  thy  great  goodness.  And  so  he  rode 
till  he  came  nigh  to  that  castle,  and 
then  Sir  Tristram  saw  where  Sir  P?Ja- 
mides  sat  at  the  gate  sleeping,  and  his 
horse  pastured  fast  afore  hun.  Now  go 
thou  Gouvemail,  said  Sir  Tristram,  and 
bid  him  awake  and  make  him  ready.  So 
Gouvemail  rode  unto  him  and  said,  Sir 
Falamides,  arise  and  take  to  thee  thine 
harness.  But  he  was  in  such  a  study 
that  he  heard  not  what  Gouvemail  said. 
So  Grouvemail  came  again  and  told  Sir 
Tristram  that  he  slept,  or  else  he  was 
mad.  Go  thou  again,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
and  bid  him  arise,  and  tell  him  that  I 
am  here  his  mortal  foe.  So  Gouvemail 
rode  again  and  put  upon  him  the  butt 
of  his  spear,  and  said.  Sir  Falamides 
make  thee  ready,  for  wit  ye  well  Sir 
Tristram  hoveth  yonder,  and  sendeth 
th^  word  he  is  thy  mortal  foe.  And 
therewithal  Sir  Falamides  arose  stilly 
without  words,  and  gat  his  horse  and 
saddled  him  and  bridled  him,  and  lightly 
he  lept  upon  him,  and  gat  his  spear  in 
his  hand,  and  either  feutred  their  spears, 
and  hurtled  fast  together ;  and  there  Sir 
Tristram  smote  down  Sir  Falamides 
over  his  horse  tail.  Then  lightly  Sir 
Falamides  put  his  shield  afore  him 
and  drew  his  sword,  and  there  began 
strong  battle  on  both  parties,  for  both 


they  fought  for  the  love  of  one  lady, 
and  ever  she  lay  on  the  walls  and  be- 
held them  how  they  fought  out  of 
measure,  and  either  were  wounded  pass- 
ing sore,  but  Falamides  was  much  sorer 
wounded.  Thus  they  fought  tracing  and 
traversing  more  than  two  hours,  that 
well  nigh  for  dole  and  sorrow  La  Beale 
Isoud  swooned.  Alas,  said  she,  that  one 
I  loved  and  yet  do,  and  the  other  I  love 
not,  yet  it  were  great  pity  that  1  should 
see  Sir  Falamides  slain,  for  well  I  know 
by  that  time  the  end  be  done  Sir  Fala- 
mides is  but  a  dead  knight,  and  because 
he  is  not  christened  I  would  be  loth 
that  he  should  die  a  Saracen.  And 
therewithal  she  came  down  and  be- 
sought Sir  Tristram  to  fight  no  more. 
Ah  madam,  said  he,  what  mean  you  ? 
will  ye  have  me  shamed?  Well  ye 
know  I  will  be  mled  by  you.  I  will 
not  your  dishonour,  said  La  Beale 
Isoud,  but  I  would  that  ye  would  for 
my  sake  spare  this  unhappy  Saracen 
Falamides.  Madam,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
I  will  leave  fighting  at  this  time  for 
your  sake. 

Then  she  said  to  Sir  Falamides :  This 
shall  be  your  charge,  that  thou  shalt  go 
out  of  this  country  while  I  am  therein. 
I  will  obey  your  commandment,  said  Sir 
Falamides,  the  which  is  sore  against  my 
will.  Then  take  thy  way,  said  La  Beale 
Isoud,  unto  the  court  of  king  Arthur, 
and  there  recommend  me  unto  queen 
Guenever,  and  tell  her  that  I  send  her 
word  that  there  be  within  the  land  but 
four  lovers,  that  is  Sir  Launcelot  du 
Lake  and  queen  Guenever,  and  Sir  Tris- 
tram de  Liones  and  queen  Isoud. 

CHAF.  XXXIL 

How  Sir  Tristram  brought  queen  Isoud 
bome^  and  of  the  debate  of  king  Mark 
and  Sir  Tristram. 

And  so  Sir  Falamides  departed  with 
great  heaviness.  And  Sir  Tristram  took 
the  queen  and  brought  her  again  to 
king  Mark,  and  then  was  there  made 
great  joy  of  her  home  coming.  Who 
was  cherished  but  Sir  Tristram !  Then 
Sir  Tristram  let  fetch  Sir  Lambegus  his 
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knight  from  the  forester's  house,  and  it 
was  long  or  he  was  whole,  but  at  the 
last  he  was  well  recovered.  Thus  they 
lived  with  joy  and  play  a  long  while. 
But  ever  Sir  Andred,  that  was  nigh 
cousin  unto  Sir  Tristram,  lay  in  a 
watch  to  wait  betwixt  Sir  Tristram  and 
La  Beale  Isoud,  for  to  take  them  and 
slander  them.  So  upon  a  day  Sir  Tris- 
tram talked  with  La  Beale  Isoud  in  a 
window,  and  that  espied  Sir  Andred, 
and  told  it  to  the  king.  Then  king 
Mark  took  a  sword  in  his  hand  and 
came  to  Sir  Tristram,  and  called  him 
false  traitor,  and  would  have  stricken 
him.  But  Sir  Tristram  was  nigh  him, 
and  ran  under  his  sword,  and  took  it  out 
of  his  hand.  And  then  the  king  cried. 
Where  are  my  knights  and  my  men  ?  I 
charge  you  slay  this  traitor.  But  at 
that  time  there  was  not  one  would 
move  for  his  words.  "When  Sir  Tris- 
tram saw  there  was  not  one  would  be 
against  him,  he  shook  the  sword  to  the 
king,  and  made  countenance  as  though 
he  would  have  stricken  him.  And  then 
king  Mark  fled,  and  Sir  Tristram  fol- 
lowed him,  and  smote  upon  him  five  or 
six  strokes  flatling  on  the  neck  that 
he  made  him  to  fall  upon  the  nose. 
And  then  Sir  Tristram  went  his  way 
and  armed  him,  and  took  his  horse  and 
his  man,  and  so  he  rode  into  that  forest. 
And  there  upon  a  day  Sir  Tristram  met 
with  two  brethren  that  were  knights 
with  king  Mark,  and  there  he  strake  off 
the  head  of  the  one,  and  wounded  the 
other  to  the  death,  and  he  made  him  to 
bear  his  brother's  head  in  his  helm 
unto  the  king,  and  thirty  more  there  he 
wounded.  And  when  that  knight  came 
before  the  king  to  say  his  message,  he 
there  died  afore  the  king  and  the  queen. 
Then  king  Mark  called  his  council  imto 
him  and  asked  advice  of  his  barons  what 
was  best  to  do  with  Sir  Tristram.  Sir, 
said  the  barons,  in  especial  Sir  Dinas 
the  seneschal,  Sir,  we  will  give  you 
counsel  for  to  send  for  Sir  Tristram,  for 
we  will  that  ye  wit  many  men  will  hold 
with  Sir  Tristram  and  he  were  hard 
bested.  And  sir,  said  Sir  Dinas,  ye 
shall   understand  that  Sir  Tristram  is 


called  peerless  and  matchless 
christian  knight,  and  of  his  mi 
his  hardiness  we  knew  none  so 
knight,  but  if  it  be  Sir  Laim< 
Lake.  And  if  he  depart  from,  yo 
and  go  to  king  Arthur's  court 
well  he  will  get  him  such  frien 
that  he  will  not  set  by  your 
And  therefore,  sir,  I  counsel  you 
him  to  your  grace.  I  will  well, 
king,  that  he  be  sent  for,  that 
be  mends.  Then  the  barons  sen 
Tristram  under  a  safe  conduct, 
when  Sir  Tristram  came  to  the '. 
was  welcome,  and  no  rehear 
made,  and  there  was  game  ai 
And  then  the  king  and  the  que 
on  hunting,  and  Sir  Tristram. 

CHAP,  xxxin. 

How  Sir  Lamorak  Justed  wU 
knigbts,  and  Sir  Tristram  at  r 
king  Mark  smote  bis  borse  dotVi 

The  king  and  the  queen  ma 
pavilions  and  their  tents  in  th 
beside  a  river,  and  there  was  dai 
ing  and  justing,  for  there  were  ev 
knights  ready  to  just  unto  all  tt 
came  in  at  that  time.  And  ther 
tune  came  Sir  Lamorak  de  G; 
Sir  Driant,  and  there  Sir  Driai 
right  well,  but  at  the  last  he  ha 
Then  Sir  Lamorak  proffered 
And  when  he  began  he  fared 
the  thirty  knights  that  there  ^ 
one  of  them  but  that  he  gave  hii 
and  some  of  them  were  sore 
marvel,  said  king  Mark,  what  k: 
is  that  doth  such  deeds  of  arr 
said  Sir  Tristram,  I  know  hii 
noble  knight  as  few  now  be  liv 
his  name  is  Sir  Lamorak  de  C 
were  great  shame,  said  the  king, 
should  go  thus  away,  unless  th 
of  you  met  with  him  better.  Sir, 
Tristram,  me  seemeth  it  were 
ship  for  a  noble  man  for  to  h 
with  him ;  and  for  because  at  t 
he  hath  done  overmuch  for  ai 
knight  living,  therefore,  as  me  5 
it  were  great  shame  and  villainy 
him  any  more  at  this  time,  insoi 
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he  and  his  horse  are  weary  both ;  for 
the  deeds  of  arms  that  he  hath  done 
this  day,  and  they  be  well  considered, 
were  enough  for  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake. 
As  for  that,  said  king  Mark,  I  re- 

Suire  you  as  ye  love  me  and  my  lady 
lie  queen  La  Beale  Isoud,  take  your 
anns  and  just  with  Sir  Lamorak  de 
Galis.  Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram,  ye  bid  me 
do  a  thing  that  is  against  knighthood, 
and  well  I  can  deem  that  I  shall  give 
hhn  a  fall,  for  it  is  no  mastery,  for  my 
horse  and  I  be  fresh  both,  and  so  is  not 
his  horse  and  he ;  and  wit  ye  well  that 
he  will  take  it  for  great  unkindness,  for 
ever  one  good  is  loth  to  take  another  at 
disadvantage.  But  because  I  will  not 
displease  you,  as  ye  require  me  so  will 
I  do,  and  obey  your  commandment. 
And  so  Sir  Tristram  armed  him  anon 
and  'took  his  horse,  and  put  him 
forth,  and  there  Sir  Lamorak  met  him 
mightily,  and  what  with  the  might  of 
his  own  spear,  and  of  Sir  Tristram's 
spear,  Sir  Lamorak's  horse  fell  to  the 
earth,  and  he  sitting  in  the  saddle.  Then 
anon  as  lightly  as  he  might  he  avoided 
the  saddle  and  his  horse,  and  put  his 
shield  afore  him,  and  drew  his  sword. 
And  then  he  bad  Sir  Tristram,  Alight, 
thou  knight,  and  thou  darest.  Nay,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  I  will  no  more  have  ado 
with  thee,  for  I  have  done  to  thee  over- 
much unto  my  dishonour,  and  to  thy 
worship.  As  for  that,  said  Sir  Lamo- 
rak, I  can  thee  no  thank:  since  thou 
hast  forjusted  me  on  horseback,  I  re- 
quire thee,  and  I  beseech  thee,  and  thou 
be  Sir  Tristram,  fight  with  me  on  foot. 
I  will  not  so,  said  Sir  Tristram ;  and  wit 
ye  well  my  name  is  Sir  Tristram  de 
liones,  and  well  I  know  ye  be  Sir 
Lamorak  de  Galis,  and  this  tiiat  I  have 
done  to  you  was  against  my  will,  but  I 
was  required  thereto;  but  to  say  that 
I  will  do  at  your  request  as  at  this  time, 
I  will  have  no  more  ado  with  you,  for 
me  shameth  of  that  I  have  done.  As 
for  the  shame,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  on 
thy  part  or  on  mine,  bear  thou  it  and 
thou  wilt,  for  though  a  mare's  son  hath 
failed  me,  now  a  queen's  son  shall  not 
Hail  thee;    and  therefore,  and  thou  be 


such  a  knight  as  men  call  thee,  I  require 
thee,  alight,  and  fight  with  me.  Sir  La- 
morak, said  Sir  Tristram,  I  understand 
your  heart  is  great,  and  cause  why  ye 
have, to  say  the  sooth:  for  it  would  grieve 
me  and  any  knight  should  keep  himself 
fresh  and  then  to  strike  down  a  weary 
knight,  for  that  knight  nor  horse  was 
never  formed  that  alway  might  stand 
or  endure.  And  therefore,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  I  will  not  have  ado  with  you, 
for  me  forthinketh  of  that  I  have  done. 
As  for  that,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  I  shall 
quit  you  and  ever  I  see  my  time. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

How  Sir  Lamorak  sent  an  born  to  king 
Mark  in  despite  of  Sir  Tristram^  and 
bow  Sir  Tristram  was  driven  into  a 
cbapel. 

So  he  departed  from  him  with  Sir 
Driant,  and  by  the  way  they  met  with 
a  knight  that  was  sent  from  Morgan 
le  Fay  unto  king  Arthur,  and  this 
knight  had  a  fair  horn  harnessed  with 
gold,  and  the  horn  had  such  a  virtue 
that  there  might  no  lady  nor  gentle- 
woman drink  of  that  horn  but  if  she 
were  true  to  her  husband,  and  if  she 
were  false  she  should  spill  all  the  drink, 
and  if  she  were  true  to  her  lord  she 
might  drink  peaceably.  And  because 
of  queen  Guenever,  and  in  the  despite 
of  Sir  Launcelot,  this  horn  was  sent 
unto  king  Arthur,  and  by  force  Sir 
Lamorak  made  that  knight  to  tell  all 
the  cause  why  he  bare  that  horn.  Now 
shalt  thou  bear  this  horn,  said  La- 
morak unto  king  Mark,  or  else  choose 
thou  to  die  for  it.  For  I  tell  thee  plainly, 
in  despite  and  reproof  of  Sir  Tristram 
thou  shalt  bear  that  horn  unto  king 
Mark  his  uncle,  and  say  thou  to  him 
that  I  sent  it  him  for  to  assay  his  lady, 
and  if  she  be  true  to  him  he  shall  prove 
her.  So  the  knight  went  his  way  unto 
king  Mark,  and  brought  him  that  rich 
horn,  and  said  that  Sir  Lamorak  sent 
it  him,  and  thereto  he  told  him  the 
virtue  of  that  horn.  Then  the  king 
made  queen  Isoud  to  drink  thereof,  and 
an  hundred  ladies,  and  there  were  but 
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four  l^es  of  all  Iho^c  that  di'ank  clean. 
Alas,  said  king  Mark,  this  iii  a  great 
despite ;  and  swaie  a  great  oath  Ihat  she 
shauld  be  burnt,  and  the  olher  ladies. 
Then  ihe  barotis  gathered  ihem  to- 
geLlier,  and  said  plainly,  they  would  not 
have  Xhose  ladies  Inunt  for  an  horn 
made  by  sorcery,  that  came  from  as 
false  a  sorceress  and  witch  as  then  was 
living.  For  that  horn  did  never  good, 
but  caused  strife  and  debate,  and  always 
in  her  days  she  had  been  an  enemy  to 
all  true  lovers.  So  there  were  many 
knights  made  their  avow,  if  ever  they 
met  with  Morgan  Ic  Fay  that  they 
would  shew  her  short  courtesy.  Also 
Sir  Tristram  was  passing  wroth  that 
Sir  Lamorak  sent  ttkat  horn  unto  king 
Mark,  for  well  be  knew  that  it  was  done 
in  the  despite  of  him ;  and  therefore  he 
thought  to  quit  Sir  Lamorak.  Then, 
always.  Sir  Tristram  used  to  go  to 
queen  Isoud  when  he  might,  and  ever 
Sir  Andred  his  cousin  watched  him  night 
and  day.  for  to  lake  bint  with  la  Beale 
I«>ud,  And  so,  upon  a  day.  Sir  Andred 
his  cousin  espied  the  hour  and  the  time 
when  Sir  Tristram  went  to  his  lady. 
And  then  Sir  Andred  gat  unto  him  twelve 
knights,  and  he  set  upon  Sir  Tristram 
secretly  and  suddenly,  and  there  Sir  Tris- 
tram was  taken  with  La  fieale  Isoud, 
and  then  was  he  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  so  was  he  kept  until  the  next  day. 
And  then  by  assent  of  king  Mark,  and  of 
Sir  Andred,  and  of  some  of  the  barons, 
SirTristram  was  led  unto  a  chapel  whidi 
btood  upon  the  sea  rocks,  tliere  for  to 
take  his  judgment ;  and  so  he  was  led 
bound  with  forty  knights.  And  when 
Sir  Tristram  saw  there  was  none  other 
remedy  but  needs  that  he  must  die.  then 
sold  he,  Fair  lords,  remember  what  I 
have  done  for  the  country  of  Cornwall, 
and  in  what  jeopardy  I  liave  been  in  for 
Ihe  weal  of  you  all.  For  when  I  foughl 
for  the  tniBge  of  Cornwall  with  Sic 
Marhaus  the  good  kiught,  I  was  pro- 
mised for  to  be  better  rewarded,  when 
ye  all  refused  to  take  the  battle:  there- 
fore, as  ye  be  good  genth;  knights,  see 
me  not  Ihus  shamefully  to  die,  for  it  is 
dume  to  all  knighthood  thus  to  see  me 


die.  For  I  dare  well  say,  said  Sir  la- 
tram,  ihal  I  never  yet  met  with  x 
knigbt  but  I  was  as  good  as  he,  ci 
better.  Fie  upon  thee,  said  Sir  Andn^  I 
false  traitor  that  thou  art  with  thy  vanal-  I 
ing,  for  all  thy  boast  thou  shall  die  tlB 
day.  O  Andred,  Andred.  said  Sit  T»- 
tram,  thou  shouldst  be  my  kinsnuji,  ui 
now  thon  art  to  me  full  unfriendly,  hi 
and  there  were  no  more  but  thou  and  L 
thou  wouldst  not  pnt  me  to  death.  NoJ 
said  Sir  Andred.  and  Iberewith  he  diw 
his  sword  and  would  have  slain  hi«. 
When  Sir  Tristram  saw  him  make  smi 
countenance,  he  looked  upon  both  bll 
hands  that  weic  fast  bound  unto  tat 
knights,  and  suddenly  he  pulled  IhM 
both  to  him  and  nnwrast   bis  ' 

and  then  he  lept  nnlo  his  coas._ 

died  and  wrested  bis  sword  out  <1 
his  hands,  then  he  smole  Sir  Aaditl 
(hat  he  feU  to  Ihe  earth,  and  so  S 
Tristram  fought  till  he  had  killed  IC- 
knighls.  So  then  Sir  Tristram  gpU  Ai 
chapel  and  kept  it  mightily.  Then  thi 
cry  was  great,  and  the  people  drew  bat 
unto  Sir  Andred.  more  than  an  hundrtd. 
When  Su-  Tristram  saw  the  people  di 
unto  him,  he  remembered  that  he  M> 
naked,  and  shut  fast  thp  chapel  di 
and  brake  the  bars  of  a  window,  am.  _ 
be  lept  out  and  fell  tipon  the  crags  m  ibt 
sea.  And  so  at  that  Ume  Sir  Andred  D«f 
none  of  his  fellows  might  gel  tobiinil 
that  time. 

CHAP.  XXXV. 
J7<nu  Sir  TrUlram  V3as  bolptn  hf  his  mat, 


So  when  they  were  depart ol,  Cosnf- 
nail  and  Sir  Lamb^us,  and  Sir  Senlixlll 
de  Lushon,  that  were  Sir  Tristram'si 
sought  their  master.  When  they  bari 
he  was  escaped,  then  (bey  were  pus  ~ 
glad,  and  on  the  rocks  they  ronnd  U... 
and  with  towels  they  pulled  him  up.  Aa) 
then  Sir  Tristram  asked  them  where  \* 
Beale  Isoud  was.  for  he  wenj  sb«  hid 
been  hnd  away  uf  Aiulrcd's  people  Sit. 
said  Gouvemail,  she  b  put  in  a  IwP 
cote.  Alas,  said  Sir  Tristram.  thl>  n 
full  ungoodly  place  fot  such  a  Eitr  ladgr. 
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and  if  I  may  she  shall  not  be  long  there. 
And  so  he  took  his  men,  and  went  there 
as  was  La  Beale  Isoud,  and  fetched  her 
away,  and  brought  her  into  a  forest  to 
a  fur  manor,  and  Sir  Tristram  there 
abode  with  her.  So  the  good  knight 
bad  his  men  go  from  him, — For  at  this 
time  I  may  not  help  you.  So  they  de- 
parted all  save  Gouvemail.  And  so  upon 
a  day  Sir  Tristram  went  into  the  forest 
for  to  desport  him,  and  then  it  happened 
diat  he  fell  there  on  sleep.  And  there 
came  a  man  that  Sir  Tristram  afore  hand 
bad  slain  his  brother ;  and  when  this 
man  had  found  him  he  shot  him  through 
the  shoulder  with  an  arrow,  and  Sir  Tris- 
tram lept  up  and  killed  that  man.  And 
in  the  mean  while  it  was  told  king 
Mark  how  Sir  Tristram  and  La  Beale 
hood  were  in  that  same  manor,  and  as 
soon  as  ever  he  might  thither  he  came 
*ith  many  knights  to  slay  Sir  Tristram. 
And  when  he  came  there  he  found  him 
Sone;  and  there  he  took  La  Beale  Isoud 
borne  with  him,  and  kept  her  strait  that 
by  no  means  never  she  might  wit  nor 
send  unto  Tristram,  nor  he  unto  her. 
And  then  when  Sir  Tristram  came  to- 
'^  the  old  manor,  he  found  the  track 
of  many  horses,  and  thereby  he  wist  his 
^8dy  was  gone.  And  then  Sir  Tristram 
took  great  sorrow,  and  endured  with 
great  pain  long  time,  for  the  arrow  that 
be  was  hurt  withall  was  envenomed. 

Then   by   the  means  of   La    Beale 

^ud  she  told  a  lady  that  was  cousin 

imto  dame  Bragwaine,  and  she  came 

to  Sir  Tristram,  and  told  him  that  he 

•■"ight  not  be  whole  by  no  means, — For 

"ly  lady  La  Beale  Isoud  may  not  help 

fbee;  therefore  she  biddeth  you  haste 

^^  Britanny  to  king  Howel,  and  there 

^  shall  find    his   daughter   Isoud  la 

j^anche  Mains,  and  she  shall  help  thee. 

Then  Sir  Tristram  and  Gouvemail  gat 

™Qn    shipping,     and    so    sailed    into 

Britanny.   And  when  king  Howel  wist 

"*8t  it  was  Sir  Tristram  he  was  full 

S^ad  of  him.    Sir,  he  said,  I  am  come 

into  this  country  to  have  help  of  your 

dai^ter,  for  it  is  told  me  that  there 

is  none  other  may  heal  me  but  she. 

And  so  within  a  while  she  healed  him. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

How  Sir  Tristram  served  in  war  king 
Howel  of  BrUanny  and  slew  bis  adver^ 
sary  in  the  field. 

There  was  an  earl  that  hight  Grip, 
and  this  earl  made  great  war  upon  the 
king,  and  put  the  king  to  the  worse, 
and  besieged  him.  And  on  a  time  Sir 
Kehydius,  that  was  son  to  king  Howel, 
as  he  issued  out  he  was  sore  wounded 
nigh  to  the  death.  Then  Gouvemail 
went  to  the  king  and  said,  Sir,  I  coun- 
sel you  to  desire  my  lord.  Sir  Tristram, 
as  in  your  need  to  help  you.  I  will  do 
by  your  counsel,  said  the  king.  And  so 
he  went  imto  Sir  Tristram  and  prayed 
him  in  his  wars  for  to  help  him,  for  my 
son  Sir  Kehydius  may  not  go  into  the 
field.  Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  will  go 
to  the  field,  and  do  what  I  may.  Then 
Sir  Tristram  issued  out  of  the  town 
with  such  fellowship  as  he  might  make, 
and  did  such  deeds  that  all  Britanny 
spake  of  him.  And  then  at  the  last,  by 
great  might  and  force,  he  slew  the  earl 
Grip  with  his  own  hands,  and  more 
than  an  hundred  knights  he  slew  that 
day.  And  then  Sir  Tristram  was  re- 
ceived right  worshipfuUy  with  pro- 
cession. Then  king  Howel  embraced 
him  in  his  arms  and  said.  Sir  Tristram, 
all  my  kingdom  I  will  resign  to  thee. 
God  defend,  said  Sir  Tristram,  for  I  am 
beholden  unto  you  for  your  daughter's 
sake  to  do  for  you.  Then  by  the  great 
means  of  king  Howel  and  Kehydius 
his  son,  by  great  proffers  there  grew 
great  love  betwixt  Isoud  and  Sir  Tris- 
tram, for  that  lady  was  both  good  and 
fair,  and  a  woman  of  noble  blood  and 
fame.  And  for  because  that  Sir  Tris- 
tram had  such  cheer  and  riches,  and  all 
other  pleasance  that  he  had,  almost  he 
had  forsaken  La  Beale  Isoud.  And  so 
upon  a  time  Sir  Tristram  agreed  to  wed 
Isoud  la  Blanche  Mains.  And  at  the 
last  they  were  wedded,  and  solemnly 
held  their  marriage. 

And  in  the  mean  while  there  was  a 
knight  in  Britanny,  his  name  was  Sup- 
pinabiles,  and  he  came  over  the  sea 
into  England,  and  then  he  came  unto 
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the  court  of  king  Arthur,  and  there  he 
met  with  Sir  Launcclot  du  Lake,  and 
told  him  of  the  marriage  of  Sir  Tris- 
tram. Then  said  Sir  Launcelot,  Fie 
upon  him,  untrue  knight  to  his  lady ; 
that  so  noble  a  knight  as  Sir  Tristram 
is,  should  be  found  to  his  first  lady  false. 
La  Beale  Isoud,  queen  of  Cornwall.  But 
say  ye  him  this,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  that 
of  all  knights  in  the  world  I  loved  him 
most,  and  had  most  joy  of  him,  and  all 
was  for  his  noble  deeds;  and  let  him 
wit  the  love  between  him  and  me  is 
done  for  ever,  and  that  I  give  him  warn- 
ing from  this  day  forth  as  his  mortal 
enemy. 

CHAP.  XXXVIL 

How  Sir  Suppinahiles  told  Sir  Tristram 
bow  be  was  defamed  in  tbe  court  of 
king  Artbur,  and  of  Sir  Lamorak, 

Then  departed  Sir  Suppinahiles  unto 
Britanny  again,  and  there  he  found  Sir 
Tristram,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
been  in  king  Arthur's  court.  Then  said 
Sir  Tristram,  Heard  ye  any  thing  of 
me  ?  Truly,  said  Sir  Suppinabiles,  there 
I  heard  Sir  Launcelot  speak  of  you 
great  shame,  and  that  ye  be  a  false 
knight  to  your  lady,  and  he  bad  me  to 
do  you  to  wit  that  he  will  be  your 
mortal  enemy  in  every  place  where  he 
may  meet  you.  That  me  repenteth,  said 
Tristram,  for  of  all  knights  I  loved  to 
be  in  his  fellowship.  So  Sir  Tristram 
made  great  moan,  and  was  ashamed 
that  noble  knights  should  defame  him 
for  the  sake  of  his  lady.  And  in  this 
mean  while  La  Beale  Isoud  made  a 
letter  unto  queen  Guenever,  complain- 
ing her  of  the  untruth  of  Sir  Tristram, 
and  how  he  had  wedded  the  king's 
daughter  of  Britanny.  Queen  Guenever 
sent  her  another  letter,  and  bad  her  be 
of  good  cheer,  for  she  should  have  joy 
after  sorrow,  for  Sir  Tristram  was  so 
noble  a  knight  called,  that  by  crafts  of 
sorcery  ladies  would  make  such  noble 
men  to  wed  them,  but  in  the  end, 
queen  Guenever  said,  it  shall  be  thus, 
tjiat  he  shall  hate  her,  and  love  you 
better  than  ever  he  did  tofore. 

So  leave  we  Sir  Tristram  in  Britanny, 


and  speak  we  of  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis, 
that  as  he  sailed  his  ship  fell  on  a  rod 
i  and  i>erished  all,  save  Sir  Lamorak 
I  and  his  squire,  and  there  he  swam 
I  mightily,  and  fishers  of  the  Isle  of  Se^ 
vage  took  him  up,  and  his  squire  was 
drowned,  and  the  shipmen  had  great 
labour  to  save  Sir  Lamorak's  life  for 
all  the  comfort  that  they  could  do.  And 
the  lord  of  that  isle  hight  Sir  Nabon  k 
Noire,  a  great  mighty  giant.  And  this 
Sir  Nabon  hateth  all  the  knights  of  king 
Arthur,  and  in  no  wise  he  would  do 
them  favor.  And  these  fishers  told  Sir 
Lamorak  all  the  guise  of  Sir  NaboOi 
how  there  came  never  knight  of  king 
Arthur's  but  he  destroyed  hun.  And  at 
the  last  battle  that  he  did  was  slain  Sir 
Nanowne  le  Petite,  the  which  he  put  to 
a  shamefiil  death  in  despite  of^  king 
Arthur,  for  he  was  drawn  limlnneaL 
That  forthinketh  me,  said  Sir  Lamo* 
rak,  for  that  knight's  death,  for  he  was 
my  cousin.  And  if  I  were  at  mine  ease 
as  well  as  ever  I  was,  I  would  revenge 
his  death.  Peace,  said  the  fishers,  and 
make  here  no  words,  for,  or  ye  depart 
from  hence.  Sir  Nabon  must  know  that 
ye  have  been  here,  or  ebe  we  should 
die  for  your  sake.  So  that  I  be  whole, 
said  Lamorak,  of  my  disease  that  I 
have  taken  in  the  sea,  I  will  that  ye  teQ 
him  that  I  am  a  knight  of  king  Arthur's, 
for  I  was  never  afeard  to  deny  my 
lord. 

CHAP,  xxxvin. 

How  Sir  Tristram  and  bis  wife  arrived  m 
Wales,  and  bow  be  met  tbere  with  Sir 
Lamorak. 

Now  turn  we  unto  Sir  Tristram,  that 
upon  a  day  he  took  a  little  barge,  and 
his  wife  Isoud  la  Blanch  Mains,  with 
Sir  Kehydius  her  brother,  to  play  them 
in  the  coasts.  And  when  fiiey  were 
from  the  land,  there  was  a  wind  dro^e 
them  into  the  coast  of  Wales  upon  this 
Isle  of  Servage,  where  as  was  Sir  Lamo- 
rak, and  there  the  barge  all  to-rove, 
and  there  dame  Isoud  was  hurt,  and  as 
well  as  they  might  they  gat  into  the 
forest,  and  there  by  a  well  he  saw  S^- 
warides  and  a  damsel.    And  then  dthfir 
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other.  Sir,  said  Segwarides,  I 
)U  for  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones, 
I  in  the  world  that  I  have  the 
ise  to  hate,  because  ye  departed 
between  me  and  my  wife ;  but 
at,  said  Segwarides,  I  will  never 
noble  knight  for  a  light  lady, 
efore  I  pray  you  be  my  friend, 
ill  be  yours  unto  my  power,  for 
trell  ye  are  hard  bested  in  this 
nd  we  shall  have  enough  to  do 
'  us  to  succour  other.  And  then 
warides  brought  Sir  Tristram 
lady  thereby  that  was  bom  in 
U,  and  she  told  him  all  the 
f  that  valley,  and  how  there 
sver  knight  there  but  he  were 
risoner  or  slain.  Wit  you  well 
',  said  Sir  Tristram,  that  I  slew 
rhaus,  and  delivered  Cornwall 
:  truage  of  Ireland,  and  I  am  he 
ivered  the  king  of  Ireland  from 
lor  de  Ganis,  and  I  am  he  that 

Palamides,  and  wit  ye  well,  I 
Tristram  de  Liones,  that  by  the 
f  God  shall  deliver  this  woful 
Servage.  So  Sir  Tristram  was 
ied ;  then  one  told  him  there 
night  of  king  Arthur's  that  was 

on  the  rocks.  What  is  his 
said  Sir  Tristram.  We  wot  not, 
!  fishers,  but  he  keepeth  it  no 
but  that  he  is  a  knight  of  king 
;,  and  by  the  mighty  lord  of  this 
setteth  nought  by.  I  pray  you, 
•  Tristram,  and  ye  may  bring 
her  that  I  may  see  him ;  and  if 
ny  of  the  knights  of  Arthur's  I 
ow  him.  Then  the  lady  prayed 
ers  to  bring  him  to  her  place, 
the  morrow  they  brought  him 
in  a  fisher's  raiment.  And  as 
Sir  Tristram  saw  him  he  smiled 
m  and  knew  him  well,  but  he 
ot  Sir  Tristram.  Fair  knight, 
Tristram,  me  seemeth  by  your 
e  have  been  diseased  but  late, 
» me  thinketh  I  should  know  you 
re.  I  will  well,  said  Sir  Lamo- 
it  ye  have  seen  me  and  met 
;.  Fair  sir,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
your  name.  Upon  a  covenant 
:U  you»  said  Sir  Lamorak,  that 


is,  that  ye  will  tell  me  whether  ye  be 
lord  of  this  island  or  no,  that  is  called 
Nabon  le  Noire.  For  sooth,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  I  am  not  he,  nor  1  hold  not 
of  him,  I  am  his  foe  as  well  ye  be, 
and  so  shall  I  be  found  or  I  depart 
out  of  this  isle.  Well,  said  Sir  Lamo- 
rak, since  ye  have  said  so  largely  unto 
me,  my  name  is  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis, 
son  unto  king  Pellinore.  For  sooth,  I 
trow  well,  said  Sir  Tristram,  for,  and  ye 
said  other,  I  know  the  "contrary.  WTiat 
are  ye,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  that  knoweth 
me?  I  am  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones. 
Ah,  sir,  remember  ye  not  of  the  fall  ye 
did  give  me  once,  and  after  ye  refused 
me  to  fight  on  foot.  That  was  not  for 
fear  I  had  of  you,  said  Sir  Tristram,  but 
me  shamed  at  Ihat  time  to  have  more 
ado  with  you,  for  me  seemed  ye  had 
enough ;  but.  Sir  Lamorak,  for  my 
kindness  many  ladies  ye  put  to  a  re- 
proof, when  ye  sent  the  horn  firom 
Morgan  le  Fay  to  king  Mark,  where  as 
ye  did  this  in  despite  of  me.  Well,  said 
he,  and  it  were  to  do  again,  so  would  I 
do,  for  I  had  lever  strife  and  debate  fell 
in  king  Mark's  court  rather  than  Ar- 
thur's court,  for  the  honour  of  both 
courts  be  not  alike.  As  to  that,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  I  know  well.  But  that  that 
was  done,  it  was  for  despite  of  me,  but 
all  your  malice  hurt  not  greatly.  There- 
fore, said  Sir  Tristram,  ye  shall  leave 
all  your  malice  and  so  will  I,  and  let  us 
assay  how  we  may  win  worship  between 
you  and  me  upon  this  giant  Sir  Nabon 
le  Noire,  that  is  lord  of  this  island,  to 
destroy  him.  Sir,  said  Sir  Lamorak, 
now  I  understand  your  knighthood,  it 
may  not  be  false  that  all  men  say,  for 
of  your  bounty,  nobless,  and  worship, 
of  all  knights  ye  are  peerless ;  and  for 
courtesy  and  gentleness  I  shewed  you 
ungentleness,  and  that  now  me  re- 
penteth. 

CHAP.  XXXIX. 

How  Sir  Tristram  fought  with  Sir  Nabon 
and  overcame  bim,  and  made  Sir  La- 
morak  lord  of  tbe  isle. 

In  the  mean  time  came  word  that  Sir 
Nabon  had   made  a  cry  that  all  the 
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people  of  that  isle  should  be  at  his 
castle  the  fifth  day  after.  And  the  same 
day  the  son  of  Nabon  should  be  made 
knight,  and  all  the  knights  of  that 
valley  and  thereabout  should  be  there 
to  just,  and  all  those  of  the  realm  of 
Logris  should  be  there  to  just  with 
them  of  North  Wales;  and  thither 
came  five  hundred  knights,  and  they  of 
the  country  brought  there  Sir  Lamorak, 
and  Sir  Tristram,  and  Sir  Kehydius,  and 
Sir  Segwarides,  for  they  durst  none 
otherwise  do.  And  then  Sir  Nabon 
lent  Sir  Lamorak  horse  and  armour  at 
Sir  Lamorak's  desire,  and  Sir  Lamo- 
rak justed  and  did  such  deeds  of  arms 
that  Nabon  and  all  the  people  said 
there  was  never  knight  that  ever  they 
saw  do  such  deeds  of  arms.  For,  as 
the  French  book  saith,  he  forjusted  all 
that  were  there,  for  the  most  part  of 
five  hundred  knights,  that  none  abode 
him  in  his  saddle.  Then  Sir  Nabon 
proffered  to  play  with  him  his  play: — 
For  I  saw  never  no  knight  do  so  much 
upon  a  day.  I  will  well,  said  Sir  La- 
morak, play  as  I  may,  but  I  am  weary 
and  sore  bruised :  and  there  either  gat  a 
spear,  but  Nabon  would  not  encounter 
with  Sir  Lamorak,  but  smote  his  horse 
in  the  forehead  and  so  slew  him,  and 
then  Sir  Lamorak  went  on  foot  and 
turned  his  shield  and  drew  his  sword, 
and  there  began  strong  battle  on  foot. 
But  Sir  Lamorak  was  so  sore  bruised 
and  short  breathed,  that  he  traced  and 
traversed  somewhat  aback.  Fair  fellow, 
said  Sir  Nabon,  hold  thy  hand,  and  I 
shall  shew  thee  more  courtesy  than  ever 
I  shewed  knight,  because  I  have  seen 
this  day  thy  noble  knighthood.  And 
therefore  stand  thou  by,  and  I  will  wit 
whether  any  of  thy  fellows  will  have 
ado  with  me.  Then  when  Sir  Tristram 
heard  that,  he  stept  forth  and  said, 
Nabon,  lend  me  horse  and  sure  armour, 
and  I  will  have  ado  with  thee.  Well 
fellow,  said  Sir  Nabon,  go  thou  to 
yonder  pavilion,  and  arm  thee  of  the 
best  thou  findest  there,  and  I  shallplay 
a  marvellous  play  with  thee.  Then, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  look  ye  play  well,  or 
else  peradventure  I  shall  learn  you  a 


new  play.  That  is  well  said,  fellow,! 
Sir  Nabon.     So  when  Sir  Tristram 
armed  as   him   liked   best,  and 
shielded  and  sworded,   he  dressed  Ib| 
him  on  foot,  for  well  he  knew  that 
Nabon  would  not  abide  a  stroke 
a  spear,  therefore  he  would  slay 
knights'  horses.    Now  fair  fellow, 
Sir  Nabon,  let  us  play.    So  then 
fought  long  on  foot,  tracing  and 
versing,  smiting  and  foining  long 
out  any  rest.    At  the  last  Sir  Ni 
prayed  him  to  tell  him  his  name. 
Nabon,  I  tell  thee  my  name  is  Sax '. 
tram  de  Liones,  a  knight  of  Coi 
under  king  Mark.    Thou  art 
said  Sir  Nabon,  for  of  all  knighti 
have  most  desired  to  fight  with  &e  i 
with  Sir  Launcelot.    So  then  they 
eagerly  together,  and  Sir  Tristram 
Sir  Nabon,  and  so  forthwith  he  lejptl 
his  son  and  strake  off  his  head, 
then  all  the  country  said  they 
hold  of  Sir  Tristram.     Nay,  said 
Tristram,  I  will  not  so :  here  b  a 
shipfiil  knight  Sir  Lamorak  de 
that  for  me  he  shall  be  lord  of 
country,  for  he  hath  done  here 
deeds  of  arms.    Nay,  said  Sir 
rak,  I  will  not  be  lord  of  this  couil 
for  I  have  not  deserved  it  as  well  as 
therefore  give  ye  it  where  ye  will,  for 
will  none  have.     Well,  said  Sir  Ti* 
tram,  since  ye  nor  I  will  not  have  it, 
us  give  it  to  him  that  hath  not  so 
deserved  it.     Do  as  ye  list,  said 
Lamorak,  for  the  gift  is  yours,  for 
will  none  have  and  I  had  deserved 
So  it  was  given  to  Segwarides, 
fore  he  thanked  him,  and  so  was 
lord,  and  worshipfiilly  he  did  govern 
And  then  Sir  Segwarides  delivered 
prisoners,  and  set  good  govemanoe 
that  valley;   and   so  he  returned 
Cornwall,  and  told  king  Mark  and 
Beale  Isoud  how  Sir  Tristram  had 
vanced  him  to  the  Isle  of  Servage, 
there  he  proclaimed  in  all  Cornwall 
all  the  adventures  of  these  two  ' 
so  was  it  openly  known.     But  fuU 
was  La  Beale  Isoud  when  she  hes 
tell  that  Sir  Tristram  was  wedded  w 
Isoud  La  Blanche  Mains. 
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CHAP.  XL. 

T  Lamorak  departed  from  Sir 
am,  and  bow  be  met  witb  Sir 
and  after  witb  Sir  Launcelot. 

m  we  unto  Sir  Lamorak,  that 
ward  Arthur's  court;  and  Sir 
1  and  his  wife  and  Kehydius 
fressel  and  sailed  into  Britanny 
ng  Howel,  where  he  was  wel- 
And  when  he  heard  of  these 
res  they  marvelled  of  his  noble 
Now  turn  we  unto  Sir  Lamo- 
t  when  he  was  departed  from 
tram,  he  rode  out  of  the  forest 
came  to  an  hermitage.  When 
ait  saw  him  he  asked  him  from 
he  came.  Sir,  said  Sir  Lamo- 
)me  from  this  valley.  Sir,  said 
ttit,  thereof  I  greatly  marvel,  for 
enty  winter  I  saw  never  no 
pass  this  country  but  he  was 
ain  or  villainously  wounded,  or 
as  a  poor  prisoner.  Those  ill 
,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  are  for- 
6r  Sir  Tristram  slew  your  lord 
on,  and  his  son.  Then  was  the 
glad,  and  all  his  brethren,  for 
there  was  never  such  a  tyrant 
Christian  men, — and  therefore, 
hermit,  this  valley  and  franchise 
hold  of  Sir  Tristram.  So  on 
irow  Sir  Lamorak  departed. 
he  rode  he  saw  four  knights 
ainst  one,  and  that  one  knight 
1  him  well,  but  at  the  last  the 
ghts  had  him  down.  Aud  then 
lorak  went  betwixt  them,  and 
lem  why  they  would  slay  that 
ight,  and  said  it  was  shame 
inst  one.  Thou  shalt  well  wit, 
four  knights,  that  he  is  false, 
your  tale,  said  Sir  Lamorak, 
n  I  hear  him  also  speak  I  will 
ye  say.  Then  said  Lamorak, 
^t,  can  ye  not  excuse  you  but 
ire  a  false  knight  ?  Sir,  said  he, 
',  excuse  me  both  with  my  words 
li  my  hands,  that  I  will  make 
on  one  of  the  best  of  them,  my 
his  body.  Then  spake  they  all 
"We  will  not  jeopard  our  bodies 
ee ;  but  wit  thou  well,  they  said, 


and  king  Arthur  were  here  himself,  it 
should  not  lie  in  his  power  to  save  his 
life.  That  is  too  much  said,  said  Sir  La- 
morak, but  many  speak  behind  a  man 
more  than  they  will  say  to  his  face. 
And  because  of  your  words,  ye  shall  un- 
derstand that  I  am  one  of  the  simplest 
of  king  Arthur's  court :  in  the  worship 
of  my  lord  now  do  your  best,  and  in 
despite  of  you  I  shall  rescue  him.  And 
then  they  lashed  all  at  once  to  Sir  La- 
morak; but  anon  at  two  strokes  Sir 
Lamorak  had  slain  two  of  them,  and 
then  the  other  two  fled.  So  then  Sir 
Lamorak  turned  again  to  that  knight 
and  asked  him  his  name.  Sir,  he  said, 
my  name  is  Sir  Frol  of  the  Out  Isles. 
Then  he  rode  with  Sir  Lamorak  and 
bare  him  company;  and  as  they  rode 
by  the  way  they  saw  a  seemly  knight 
riding  against  them,  and  all  in  white. 
Ah,  said  Frol,  yonder  knight  justed 
late  with  me,  and  smote  me  down, 
therefore  I  will  just  with  him.  Ye  shall 
not  do  so,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  by  my 
counsel,  and  ye  will  tell  me  your  quar- 
rel, whether  ye  justed  at  his  request, 
or  he  at  yours.  Nay,  said  Sir  Frol,  I 
justed  with  him  at  my  request.  Sir, 
said  Lamorak,  then  will  I  counsel  you 
deal  no  more  with  him,  for  me  seemeth 
by  his  countenance  he  should  be  a 
noble  knight  and  no  jester,  for  me  think- 
eth  he  should  be  of  the  Table  Round. 
Therefore  I  will  not  spare,  said  Sir  Frol ; 
and  then  he  cried  and  said.  Sir  knight, 
make  thee  ready  to  just.  That  needeth 
not,  said  the  knight,  for  I  have  no  lust 
to  just  with  thee.  But  yet  they  feutred 
their  spears,  and  the  white  knight  over- 
threw Sir  Frol,  and  then  he  rode  his 
way  a  soft  pace.  Then  Sir  Lamorak 
rode  after  him,  and  prayed  him  to  tell 
him  his  name.  For  me  seemeth  ye  should 
be  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Round  Table. 
Upon  a  covenant,  said  he,  I  will  tell  you 
my  name,  so  that  ye  will  not  discover 
my  name,  and  also  that  ye  will  tell  me 
yours.  Then,  said  he,  my  name  is  Sir 
Lamorak  de  Galis.  And  my  name  is 
Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake.  Then  they  put 
up  their  swords,  and  kissed  heartily  to- 
gether, and   either  made  great  joy  of 
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other.  Sir,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  and  it 
please  you  I  will  do  you  service.  God 
defend,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  any  of 
so  noble  blood  as  ye  be  should  do  nie 
service.  Then  he  said  more,  I  am  in  a 
quest  that  I  must  do  myself  alone.  Now 
God  speed  you,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  and 
so  they  departed.  Then  Sir  Lamorak 
came  to  Sir  Frol  and  horsed  him  again. 
What  knight  is  that  ?  said  Sir  Frol.  Sir, 
said  he,  it  is  not  for  you  to  know,  nor  it 
is  no  point  of  my  charge.  Ye  are  the 
more  imcourteous,  said  Sir  Frol,  and 
therefore  I  will  depart  from  you.  Ye 
may  do  as  ye  list,  said  Sir  Lamorak, 
and  yet  by  my  company  you  have  saved 
the  fairest 'flower  of  your  garland.  So 
they  departed. 

CHAP.  XLI. 

How  Sir  Lamorak  slew  Sir  Frol,  and  of 
the  courteous  fighting  with  Sir  Bel- 
liance  his  brother. 

Then  within  two  or  three  days  Sir 
Lamorak  found  a  knight  at  a  well 
sleeping,  and  his  lady  sat  with  him  and 
waked.  Right  so  came  Sir  Gawaine 
and  took  the  knight's  lady,  and  set  her 
up  behind  his  squire.  So  Sir  Lamorak 
rode  after  Sir  Gawaine,  and  said.  Sir 
Gawaine,  turn  again.  And  then  said 
Sir  Cjawaine,  What  will  ye  do  with  me  ? 
for  I  am  nephew  to  king  Arthur.  Sir, 
said  he,  for  that  cause  I  will  spare  you, 
else  that  lady  should  abide  with  me,  or 
else  ye  should  just  with  me.  Then  Sir 
Gawaine  turned  him  and  ran  to  him 
that  owned  the  lady  with  his  spear. 
But  the  knight  with  pure  might  smote 
down  Sir  Gawaine,  and  took  his  lady 
with  him.  All  this  Sir  Lamorak  saw, 
and  said  to  himself,  But  I  revenge  my 
fellow,  he  will  say  of  me  dishonour  in 
king  Arthur's  court.  Then  Sir  Lamo- 
rak returned  and  proffered  that  knight 
to  just.  Sir,  said  he,  I  am  ready.  And 
so  they  came  together  with  all  their 
might,  and  there  Sir  Lamorak  smote 
the  knight  through  both  sides,  that  he 
fell  to  the  earth  dead.  Then  the  lady 
rode  to  that  knight's  brother  that  hight 
Sir  Belliance  le  Orgulous,  that  dwelled 


fast  thereby,  and  then  she  told  h 
his  brother  was  slain.  Alas,  sa 
will  be  revenged.  And  so  hors 
and  armed  him,  and  within  a  v 
overtook  Sir  Lamorak,  and  b 
Turn,  and  leave  that  lady,  for  tl 
I  must  play  a  new  play,  for  th 
slain  my  brother  Sir  Frol,  that 
better  knight  than  ever  were  tl 
might  weU  be,  said  Sir  Lamoi 
this  day  in  the  field  I  was  found 
ter.  So  they  rode  together,  and  u 
other,  and  turned  their  shields  ai 
their  swords,  and  fought  mig! 
noble  knights  proved  by  the  s; 
two  hours.  So  then  Sir  B 
prayed  him  to  tell  his  name,  i 
he,  my  name  is  Sir  Lamorak  d 
Ah,  said  Sir  Belliance,  thou  art  1 
in  the  world  that  I  most  hat 
slew  my  sons  for  thy  sake,  ^ 
saved  thy  life,  and  now  thou  hs 
my  brother  Sir  Frol.  Alas,  ho\» 
I  be  accorded  with  thee  ?  there 
fend  thee,  for  thou  shalt  die: 
none  other  remedy.  Alas,  said 
morak,  full  well  me  ought  t< 
you,  for  ye  are  the  man  that  m( 
done  for  me.  And  therewithal 
morak  kneeled  down  and  besou 
of  grace.  Arise,  said  Sir  Belli 
else  there  as  thou  kneelest  I  si 
thee.  That  shall  not  need,  j 
Lamorak,  for  I  will  yield  n 
you,  not  for  fear  of  you,  nor  \ 
strength,  but  your  goodness  ma 
full  loth  to  have  ado  with  you ; 
fore  I  require  you,  for  God's  si 
for  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
me  all  that  I  have  offended  ui 
Alas,  said  Belliance,  leave  thy  li 
or  else  I  shall  slay  thee  without 
Then  they  went  again  imto 
and  either  wounded  other,  that 
ground  was  bloody  there  as  the) 
And  at  the  last  Belliance  withd 
aback  and  set  him  down  softly 
little  hill,  for  he  was  so  faint  fc 
ing  that  he  might  not  stand 
Sir  Lamorak  threw  his  shield  i 
back,  and  asked  him.  What  cheei 
said  Sir  Belliance.  Ah  sir,  yei 
shew  you  favour  in  your  mal-Cc 
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,  Sir  Belliance  said,  Sir  Lamorak 
rt  a  fool,  for  and  I  had  thee  at 
Ivantage  as  thou  hast  done  me  I 

slay  tiliee,  but  thy  gentleness  is 
id  and  large  that  I  must  needs 

thee  mine  evil  will.  And  then 
morak  kneeled  down  and  un- 
irst  his  umberere,  and  then  his 
And  then  either    kissed    other 


with  weeping  tears.  Then  Sir  Lamo- 
rak led  Sir  Belliance  to  an  abbey  fast 
by,  and  there  Sir  Lamorak  would 
not  depart  from  Belliance  till  he  was 
whole.  And  then  they  swore  together 
that  none  of  them  should  never  fight 
against  other.  So  Sir  Lamorak  de- 
parted and  went  to  the  court  of  king 
Arthur. 


hue  ioe  of  i^itz  Samorafc  anD  of  j^it  Zxi^Xx^m.     9ntl  j^^r^ 
iegsnnetl)  tj^e  j^ii^tots^  of  ila  coU  male  tasU. 


^tie  iSltnt]^  3300&. 


CHAP.  I. 

young  man  came  into  the  court,  of 
Arthur,  and  bow  Sir  Kay  called 
in  scorn  La  Cote  Male  Taile. 

the  court  of  king  Arthur  there 
young  man  and  bigly  made,  and 
richly  beseen,  and  he  desired  to 
de  knight  of  the  king,  but  his 
garment   sat  overthwartly,  how- 
t^as  rich  cloth  of  gold.    What  is 
tame  ?    said   king  Arthur.     Sir, 
!,  my  name  is  Breimor  le  Noire, 
thin  short  space  ye  shall  know 
un  of  good  kin.    It  may  well  be, 
*  Kay  the  seneschal,  but  in  mock- 
shall  be  called  La  Cote  Male 
hat  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  evil- 
coat.    It  is  a  great  thing  that 
kest,  said  the  king ;  and  for  what 
nearest  thou  that  rich  coat?  tell 
r  I  can  well  think  for  some  cause 
ir,  said  he,  I  had  a  father  a  noble 
and  as  he  rode  on  hunting,  upon 
:  happed  him  to  lay  him  down  to 
And  there  came  a  knight  that 
en  long  his  enemy.    And  when 
he  was  fast  on  sleep,  he  all  to- 
liim ;  and  this  same  coat  had  my 
n  the  same  time,  and  that  maketh 
it  to  sit  so  evil  upon  me,  for  the 
be  on  it  as  I  found  it,  and  never 


shall  be  amended  for  me.  Thus  to  have 
my  father's  death  in  remembrance  I 
wear  this  coat  till  I  be  revenged;  and 
because  ye  are  called  the  most  noblest 
king  in  the  world  I  come  to  you  that  ye 
should  make  me  knight.  Sir,  said  Sir 
Lamorak  and  Sir  Gaheris,  it  were  well 
done  to  make  him  knight,  for  him  be- 
seemeth  well  of  person  and  of  counte- 
nance, that  he  shall  prove  a  good  man, 
and  a  good  knight  and  a  mighty;  for 
Sir,  and  ye  be  remembered,  even  such 
one  was  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake  when 
he  came  first  into  this  court,  and  full 
few  of  us  knew  from  whence  he  came, 
and  now  he  is  proved  the  most  man  of 
worship  in  the  world,  and  all  your 
court  and  all  your  Round  Table  is  by 
Sir  Launcelot  worshipped  and  amended 
more  than  by  any  knight  now  living. 
That  is  truth,  said  the  king,  and  to- 
morrow at  your  request  I  shall  make 
him  knight.  So  on  the  morrow  there 
was  an  hart  found,  and  thither  rode 
king  Arthur  with  a  company  of  his 
knights  to  slay  the  hart.  And  this 
young  man  that  Sir  Kay  named  La  Cote 
Male  Taile  was  there  left  behind  with 
queen  Guenever,  and  by  sudden  adven- 
ture there  was  an  horrible  lion  kept 
in  a  strong  tower  of  stone,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  he  at  that  time  brake  loose, 
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and  came  hurling  afore  the  yueen  and 
her  knights.  And  when  the  queeu  saw 
the  lion,  she  cried,  and  fled,  and  prayed 
her  kDights  to  rescue  her.  And  there 
was  none  of  them  all  but  twelve  tliat 
abode,  and  all  the  other  fled.  Then  said 
La  Cote  Male  Taile.  Now  1  see  well 
that  all  coward  knights  be  not  dead: 
and  therewithal  he  drew  his  sword 
and  dressed  him  afore  the  lion.  And 
that  lion  gaped  wide,  and  came  u, 
him  ramping  to  have  slain  him.  And 
he  then  smote  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
head  such  a  mighty  stroke  that  it  clave 
his  head  in  sunder,  and  dashed  1o  the 
earth.  Then  was  it  told  the  queen  how 
that  the  young  man  that  ^ir  Kay  named 
by  5com  La  Cote  Male  Taile  had  sJain 
the  lion.  With  that  the  king  came 
home.  And  when  the  queen  told  liim 
of  that  adventure  he  was  well  plesjed, 
and  said.  Upon  pain  of  mine  head  he 
shall  prove  a  noble  man,  and  a  [aitliful 
knight,  and  true  of  his  promise.  Then 
the  King  forthwithal  made  him  knight. 
Now  Sir,  said  this  young  knight,  I  re- 
quire you  and  all  the  Imights  of  your 
court,  that  ye  call  me  by  none  other 
name  but  La  Cote  Male  Taile:  ii 
much  as  Sir  Kay  so  hath  named  me 
will  I  be  called.  I  assent  me  well  there- 
to, said  the  king. 

CHAP.  II. 
llow  a  damsel  eamt  vhIo  ihc  cuvrl  and  de- 
sirid  a  knight  la  tait  on  bim  an  otqut 
which  La  Call  Mali  Taiii  emprixid. 
Then  that  same  day  there  came 
damsel  into  the  king's  court,  and  she 
brought  with  her  a  great  black  shield, 
with  a  white  hand  in  the  midst  holding 
a  sword.  Other  picture  was  there  none 
in  that  shield.  When  kinj;  Arthur  saw 
her,  he  asked  her  from  whence  she 
came,  and  what  she  would.  Sir,  she 
said,  I  have  ridden  long  and  many  a  day 
with  this  shield  many  ways,  and  for  this 
cause  lam  come  to  your  court :^There 
was  a  good  knight  that  owned  this 
dhield,  and  this  knight  had  undertaken  a 
peal  deed  of  arms  to  achieve  il,  and  so 
It  misfortuned  him  another  strong  knight 


met  with  him  by  sudden  advM 

there    they    (ought   loi^  IT 

wounded  other  passmg  sore 

were  so  weary  that  they  let  ^ 

even  band.    So  this  knight  W 

this  shield   saw  none  otbtf' 

he  must  die  ;  and  then  lie  n 

me  to  hear  this  shield  tt 

king  Arthur,  he  requiring  t 

some  good  knight  to  lal"  ' 

and    that   he   would  ftl 

that  he  was  iiL    Now  w       ^ 

this  quest  ?  said  king  Arthur. 

any  of  you  here  that  will  loke  "i 

to  weld  this  shield?  Then  w*  ^- _ -m 

one  that  would  speak  oneiroto-  ™ 

Sir  Kay  look  the  shield  in  his  lia» 

knight,  said  the  damsel,  *!>»*  "  J^ 

name  ?    Wit  ye  weU,  said  he. »?  ■ 

is  Sir  Kay  the  senesdml,  **'^ 

where  is  known.    Sir,  said  U*'  j 

lay  down  that  shield,  for  wH  y*  * 

falleth  not  for  you,  for  he  inwj 

better  knight  than  ye  ihsl  "*"  ,1^1^ 

this  shield.   Damsel,  said  Sr  K^       '• 

ye  well  I  took  this  shield  in  ?W"       J„ 

by  your  leave  for  lo  behold  i*' 

that  intent,  but  go  wheres£«'*'J 

wilt,  for  I  will  not  go  with  yW-  ? 

the  damsel   stood  s'*"   -  '"** 

and    beheld   i 

Then  spoke  the  knight  L 

Taile.   Fair    damsel,  1  wiU  " 


stood  still  a  Brt«'2  rj 
i  many  of  Ihwe  "ff  W 
e  the  knight  Ifl  Cof  "       'J 


iV    m, 


•H 


journey  might  be.  for  because  ■  't  j 
doy  made  knight  I  would  l»la  H*  ~ 
venture  upon  me.  What  is  yM 
fair  young  man  ?  said  the  din*-;-^ 
name  is,  said  he.  La  Cole  MilfJ" 
WeU  mayest  thou  be  called  5ft  *JT 
damsel,  the  knight  with  the  e"*™^ 
coat,  but  and  thou  be  so  harfjl'J' 
upon  thee  to  bear  that  dudl**!' 
follow  me.  wit  thou  well  thy  il»  " 
be  as  well  hewn  as  thy  coiL  M 
that,  said  La  Cole  Mole  Twle,** 
am  so  hewn  1  will  ask  you  no  "I 
heal  me  withal.  And  forlhwlltal* 
came  into  the  court  two  squiia,* 
brought  him  great  horses  Mid  ti  ■ 
mour  and  his  spears,  and  anonlf  B 
anned,  and  look  his  leave.   IW"""^^ 
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king,  that  ye  took 
idventure.  Sir,  said 
mine,  and  the  first 
n  me,  and  that  will 
come  of  me.  Then 
,  and  La  Cote  Male 
fter.  And  within  a 
the  damsel.  And 
lim  in  the  fouUest 

.  III. 

Taile  overthrew  Sir 
foolt  and  of  the  re- 
the  damsel. 

lained  Sir  Dagonet, 
to  follow  after  La 
1  there  Sir  Kay  or- 
•net  was  horsed  and 
31  follow  La  Cote 
*er  him  to  just,  and 
n  he  saw  La  Cote 
and  bad  him  make 
3  Sir  La  Cote  Male 
onet  over  his  horse 
lamsel  mocked  La 
and  said,  Fie  for 
ou  shamed  in  Ar- 
fiey  send  a  fool  to 
!,  and   specially  at 

she  rode  long  and 
,  while  there  came 
>d  knight,  and  there 
)te  Male  Taile,  and 
smote  him  so  sore 

fell  to  the  earth, 
le  Taile  arose  up 
lis  shield  and  drew 
have  done  battle  to 
;  was  wood  wroth. 
>  de  Ganis,  as  at  this 
t  upon  foot.  Then 
nt  rebuked  him  in 
and  bad  him,  turn 
damsel,  he  said,  I 
to  missay  me  no 
Enough  though  ye 
I  call  myself  never 
'hen  a  mare's  son 

I  count  me  never 

a  fall  of  Sir  Bleo- 
rode  with  her  two 
le  there  came  Sir 


Palamides  and  encountered  with  him, 
and  he  in  the  same  wise  served  him  as 
did  Bleoberis  toforehand.  What  dost 
thou  here  in  my  fellowship,  said  the  dam- 
sel Maledisant,  thou  canst  not  sit  no 
knight  nor  withstand  him  one  buffet,  but 
if  it  were  Sir  Dagonet.  Ah  fair  damsel,  I 
am  not  the  worse  to  take  a  fall  of  Sir 
Palamides,  and  yet  great  disworship 
have  I  none,  for  neither  Bleoberis  nor 
yet  Palamides  would  not  fight  with  me 
on  foot.  As  for  that,  said  the  damsel,  wit 
thou  well  they  have  disdain  and  scorn 
to  light  off  their  horses  to  fight  with 
such  a  mean  knight  as  thou  art.  So  in 
the  meanwhile  there  came  Sir  Mordred, 
Sir  Gawaine's  brother,  and  so  he  fell 
in  the  fellowship  with  the  damsel  Male- 
disant. And  then  they  came  afore  the 
castle  Orgulous,  and  there  was  such  a 
custom  that  there  might  no  knight 
come  by  that  castle  but  either  he  must 
just  or  be  prisoner,  or  at  the  least  to 
lose  his  horse  and  his  harness.  And 
there  came  out  two  knights  against 
them,  and  Sir  Mordred  justed  with  the 
foremost,  and  that  knight  of  the  castle 
smote  Sir  Mordred  down  off  his  horse. 
And  then  anon  La  Cote  Male  Taile 
justed  with  that  other,  and  either  of 
them  smote  other  down,  horse  and 
all  to  the  earth.  And  when  they 
avoided  their  horses,  then  either  of 
them  took  other's  horses.  And  then 
La  Cote  Male  Taile  rode  into  that 
knight  that  smote  down  Sir  Mordred, 
and  justed  with  him ;  and  there  Sir  La 
Cote  Male  Taile  hurt  and  wounded  him 
passing  sore,  and  put  him  from  his  horse 
as  he  had  been  dead.  So  he  turned  unto 
him  that  met  him  afore,  and  he  took  the 
flight  toward  the  castle,  and  Sir  La  Cote 
Male  Taile  rode  after  him  into  the  castle 
Orgulous,  and  there  La  Cote  Male  Taile 
slew  him. 

CHAP.  IV. 

How  La  Cote  Male  Taile  fought  against 
an  hundred  knights^  and  how  he  escaped 
by  the  mean  of  a  lady. 

And  anon  there  came  an  hundred 
knights  about  him  and  assailed  him; 
and  when  he  saw  his  horse  should  be 
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slain  he  sli^t  nni]  voided  Km  liorse,  and 

Eut  the  bridle  under  his  feet,  and  so  pul 
im  out  of  the  gate.  And  when  he  llad 
so  done,  he  hurled  in  among  Ihem,  and 
dressed  his  back  unto  a  lady's  chamber- 
wall,  thinking  himself  (hat  he  had  lever 
die  there  with  worship  than  to  abide 
the  rebukes  of  the  damsel  Maledi«tnt. 
And  in  the  mean  time  as  he  stood  and 
totighl.lhit  lady  whose  was  the  chamber, 
went  out  slily  at  her  poslem,  and  with- 
out the  gates  she  found  la.  Cote  Mole 
Taile's  hor^,  and  lightly  she  got  him  by 
the  btidle  and  Ijed  him  !o  the  postern. 
And  then  she  went  unto  her  cham"ber 
slily  again  for  to  behold  how  that 
one  kmght  fought  against  an  hundred 
kuights.  And  so  when  she  had  be- 
held him  long,  she  went  to  a  window 
behind  his  back  and  said,  Thou  knight 
thou  fighlest  wonderly  weU,  but  for  all 
that  at  the  last  thou  must  needs  die,  but 
and  thou  canst  through  thy  raiglity 
prowess  win  unlo  yonder  postern,  for 
there  have  1  listened  ihy  horie  lo 
nbide  (hee:  but  wit  thou  well  thou 
must  think  on  thy  worship  and  think 
not  to  die,  for  thou  mayest  not  win  unto 
that  postern  without  thou  do  nobly  ami 
mightily.  When  La  Cote  Male  Taile 
heard  her  say  so,  he  griped  his  sword 
in  his  hands,  and  put  his  shield  fair 
afore  him,  and  through  the  thickest  press 
he  thralled  through  them.  And  when 
he  came  lo  the  postern  he  found  there 
ready  lour  knights,  and  at  two  the  lirst 
strokes  he  slew  two  of  the  knights,  and 
the  other  fled,  and  so  he  won  his  hnrse 
and  rode  from  them.  And  all  as  it  was, 
it  wa.4  rehearsed  in  king  Arthur's  court. 
how  he  slew  twelve  kmghts  within  the 
castle  Orgulous.  And  so  he  rode  on  his 
way.  And  in  Ihe  mean  while  the  danisel 
said  lo  %\i  Mordred,  I  ween  my  fool- 
ish knight  be  either  slain  or  taken 
Erisoner.  Then  were  they  ware  where 
e  came  riding.  And  when  he  was  came 
unto  them,  he  told  all  how  he  had  sped, 
and  escaped  in  despite  of  them  all.  and 
some  of  the  best  of  them  will  tell  no 
tales.  Thou  liest  falsely,  said  the  dam- 
kI,  that  dare  I  make  good,  hut  as  a 
fool  nitd  a.  dastajd  to  all  knighthood 


tliey  have  let  thee  pas; 
prove,  said  La  Cote  M 
that  she  sent  a  courier  of  hers  Ihu 
alway  vrilh  her.  for  to  know  tbi 
of  this  deed.    And  so  he  rode 
lightly,  and  asked   how  and  ii 
manner  that  Sir  Lb  Cole  Malt 
WES  escaped  out  of  the  caslle.  Th«L 
the  knights  cursed  him  and  said  lU  I 
was  fiend  and-no  man;  forheiolbr 
here  twelve  of  our  best  knights. 
wend  unto  this  day  that  it  had  Ij. 
much  for  Sir  Launcelot  du  Ldke,' 
Sir  Tristram  de  Liones.   And  to 
of  us  all  he  is  departed  Irora 
maugre  our  heads. 

With    this    answer   Ihe  com , 

[larted,  and  came  to  Malcdtsut  It 
idy.  and  told  her  all  how  Sir  la  ~ 
M^e  Tai)e  had  sped  at  the  Cksllc  ., 
gulous.  Then  she  smote  down  haM 
and  said  little.  By  my  head,  oMm 
Mordred  to  the  damsel,  n  an\ 
to  blame  so  lo  rebuke  him.  foi 


knight,  but  as  yet  he 
on  horseback:  for  he  that  siuQIlII 
good  horseman  it  mml  cotneoTia^ 
and  exercise.  But  when  he  comdl 
the  strokes  of  his  sword  he  is  Ifamrf 
and  mighty,  and  that  saw  Sir  BteohH 
md  Sir  Falamides,  for  wit  yewdAV 


his  riding,  how  they  are  51 

a  fall  from  his  horse  or  a  greU  bi 

But  for  the  most  part  they  will  not  I 


Su  Launcelot  du   L.tk«  wlMh 
was  finit  made  knight  he  WM  cAoi  ^ 
to  the  worse  upon  borschack.  b«l* 
upon  foot  he  recovered  hia  nMoA  1"^ 
slew  and  defoiled  many  kniGhU  <' ' 
Round  Table.    And    Ihcicfoie  tbi 
bukes  tliat  Sir  Launcelot  <Ud  ■»■ 
kniglits  causeth  them  that  be  ■■ 
prowess  to  beware,  for  often  1  bvwf-j 
the   old  proved  knights   reUiket ' 
slain  by  them  that  were  but  yoo^l* 
ginners.  Thus  Ihcy  rode  sure  uIUi(^ 
the  way  together. 


HOW  LA  COTE  MALE  TAILE  WAS  PRISONER. 
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leave  we  off  a  while  of  this  tale, 
ak  we  of  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake. 

CHAP.  V. 

r  Launcelot  came  to  the  court  and 
'  of  La  Cote  Male  Taile,  and  bow 
lowed  after  bim,  and  bow  La  Cote 
Taile  was  prisoner, 

when  he  was  come  to  the  court 

Arthur,  then  heard  he  tell  of 

ng  knight  La  Cote  Male  Taile, 

slew  the  lion,  and  how  he  took 

im  the  adventure  of  the  black 

the  which  was  named  at  that 

le    hardiest    adventure    of   the 

Truly,  said  Sir  Launcelot  unto 

f  his  fellows,  it  was  shame  to  all 

le  knights  to  suffer  such  a  young 

to  take   such   adventure  upon 

his  destruction :  for  I  will  that 

said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  tliat 

Maledisant    hath    borne    that 

many   a   day  for  to   seek   the 

roved  knights,  and  that  was  she 

>reuse    Sance    Pit^    took    that 

rom  her,  and  after  Tristram  de 

rescued  that   shield  from  him 

ve  it  to  the  damsel  again.     A 

ibre    that    time    Sir    Tristram 

ivith  my  nephew  Sir  Blamor  de 

or  a  quanel  that  was  betwixt  the 

Ireland  and  him.     Then  many 

were  sorry  that   Sir  La  Cote 

Taile  was   gone   forth    to    that 

ire.    Truly,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  I 

i  to  ride  after  him.     And  with- 

n  days  Sir  Launcelot  overtook 

te   Male  Taile.     And  then   he 

him  and  the   damsel   Maledi- 

Ajid    when    Sir    Mordred    saw 

incelot  then  he  left  their  fellow- 

And  so  Sir  Launcelot  rode  with 

11  a  day,  and  ever  that  damsel 

I  La  Cote  Male  Taile,  and  then 

mcelot  answered  for  him;  then 

off  and  rebuked  Sir  Launcelot. 

mean  time  Sir  Tristram  sent  by 

el  a  letter  unto   Sir  Launcelot 

g  him  of  the  wedding  of  Isoud 

iche  Mains,  and  passing  cour- 

and  gently  Sir  Tristram  wrote 

)ir    Launcelot,    ever    beseeching 

be  his  good  friend,  and  unto  La 


Beale  Isoud  of  Cornwall,  and  that  Sir 
Launcelot  would  excuse  him  if  that  ever 
he  saw  her.  And  within  short  time 
said  Sir  Tristram  that  he  would  speak 
with  La  Beale  Isoud  and  with  him 
right  hastily.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  de- 
parted from  the  damsel  and  from  Sir 
La  Cote  Male  Taile,  for  to  oversee  that 
letter,  and  for  to  write  another  letter 
unto  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones.  And  in 
the  mean  while  La  Cote  Male  Taile 
rode  with  the  damsel  until  they  came 
imto  a  castle  that  hight  Pendragon,  and 
there  were  six  knights  stood  afore  him, 
and  one  of  them  proffered  to  just  with 
La  Cote  Male  Taile.  And  there  La  Cote 
Male  Taile  smote  him  over  his  horse 
croup.  And  then  the  five  knights  set 
upon  him  all  at  once  with  their  spears, 
and  there  they  smote  La  Cote  Male 
Taile  down,  horse  and  man,  and  then 
they  alight  suddenly,  and  set  their 
hands  upon  him  all  at  once  and  took 
him  prisoner,  and  so  led  him  unto  the 
castle  and  kept  him  as  prisoner.  And 
on  the  mom  Sir  Launcelot  arose  and 
delivered  the  damsel  with  letters  unto 
Sir  Tristram,  and  then  he  took  his  way 
after  La  Cote  Male  Taile,  and  by  the 
way  upon  a  bridge  there  was  a  knight 
proffered  Sir  Launcelot  to  just,  and  Sir 
Launcelot  smote  him  down,  and  then 
they  fought  upon  foot  a  noble  battle 
together,  and  a  mighty.  And  at  the 
last  Sir  Launcelot  smote  him  down 
groveling  upon  his  hands  and  his 
knees ;  and  then  that  knight  yielded 
him,  and  Sir  Launcelot  received  him 
fair.  Sir,  said  the  knight,  I  require 
thee  tell  me  your  name,  for  much  my 
heart  giveth  imto  you.  Nay,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  as  at  this  time  I  will  not  tell 
you  my  name,  unless  then  that  ye  tell 
me  your  name.  Certainly,  said  the 
knight,  my  name  is  Sir  Nerdvens,  that 
was  made  knight  of  my  lord  Sir  Laim- 
celot  du  Lake.  Ah,  Nerovens  de  Lile, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  am  right  glad  that 
ye  are  proved  a  good  knight,  for  now 
wit  ye  well  my  name  is  Sir  Launcelot 
du  Lake.  Alas,  said  Nerovens  de  Lile, 
what  have  I  done.  And  therewithall  flat- 
ling  he  fell  to  his  feet,  and  would  have 


I 
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kissed  them,  but  Sir  Laiincelot  would 
not  let  111  "I ;  and  then  either  made  great 
joy  of  other.  And  then  Sii  Nerovens 
told  Sir  Launcelot  that  he  should  not  go 
by  the  castle  of  Pendtagon,  For  there 
is  i.  lord,  a  mighty  knight,  and  many 
knigbts  with  him,  and  tbis  night  I  heard 
say  that  they  took  a  knight  prisoner 
yesterday  that  rode  with  a  damsel,  and 
they  say  he  is  a.  knight  of  the  Round 
Table. 

CHAP.  VI. 
Hoa  Sir  Launeitol  fougbl  wilb  six  Imigbls, 

and  after  iiiilb  Sir  Brian,  and  bow  he 

diliverid  Ibe  prisoners. 

Ah,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  knight  is 
my  fellow,  and  him  shall  I  rescue,  or 
else  I  shall  lose  my  life  therefore.  And 
therewithal  he  rode  fast  till  he  came  be- 
fore the  castle  of  Feadragoo,  and  anon 
therewithal  there  came  sii  knights,  and 
all  made  them  ready  to  set  upon  Sir 
lAuncelot  at  once.  Then  Sir  Launcelot 
feutred  his  spear,  and  smote  the  fore- 
most that  he  brake  his  back  in  sunder, 
and  three  of  them  hit  and  three  failed. 
And  then  Sir  Launcelot  past  through 
them,  and  lightly  he  turned  in  again, 
and  smote  another  knight  through  the 
breast  and  throughout  the  back,  and 
more  than  an  ell,  and  therewithal  his 
spear  brake.  So  then  all  the  remnant 
of  the  four  knights  drew  their  swords, 
and  lashed  at  Sir  launcelot,  and  at 
eveiy  stroke  Sir  Launcelot  bestowed  so 
his  strokes  that  at  four  strokes  sundry 
they  avoided  their  saddles,  passing  sore 
wounded,  and  forthwilhal  he  rode  hurl- 
ing into  that  castle.  And,  anon  the  lard 
of  the  castle  that  was  that  time  called 
Sir  Brian  de  les  isles,  the  which  was  a 
noble  man.  and  a  great  enemy  unto 
king  Arthur,  within  awhile  he  was 
armed  and  upon  horseback :  and  then 
they  feutred  their  spears,  and  hurled 
together  so  strongly  that  both  their 
horses  rashed  to  the  Earth.  And  Itieo 
they  avoided  their  saddles,  and  dres&ed 
their  shields,  and  drew  their  swords, 
and  llung  ti^lher  as  wood  men,  and 
there  were  many  strokes  given  in  a 
while.     At  the  last  Sir  Lauocelot  gave 


to  Sir  Biian  such  a  buffet  Ihil  bi 
kneeled  upon  his  knees,  and  thea  ^ 
Launcelot  rashed  upon  him,  add  ira 
great  force  he  pulled  him  off  his  h^ 
and  when  Sir  Brian  saw  that  he  dudl , 
be  slain,  he  yielded  him,  and  pat  hiaa 
his  mercy  and  in  his  grace.  Thai  ft 
Launcelot  made  him  to  ddiver  ;  "  " 
prisoners  that  he  had  within  his 
and  therein  Sir  Launcelot  found  of  to 
thur's  knights  thirty,  and  forty  !i^ 
and  so  be  delivered  Ihem  and  [bo  b 
rode  his  way.  And  anon  as  La  CM 
Male  Taile  was  delivered  he  gat  b 
horse  and  his  harness,  and  his  dmd 
Maledisant.  The  mean  while  Sir  Tb 
rovens,  that  Sir  I^auncelot  had  foggb 
withall  afore  at  the  bridge,  he  sM  ■ 
damsel  after  Sir  Launcelot  for  to  wl 
how  he  sped  at  the  castle  of  FendneM 
And  then  they  within  the  castle  a» 
veiled  what  knight  he  was  when  ft 
Brian  and  his  knights  deliveted  all  IImii 
prisoners.  Have  ye  no  marvel,  said  ih 
damsel,  for  the  best  knight  in  this  wddi 
was  here,  and  did  this  tourney,  (uid»B 
ye  well,  she  said,  it  was  Sir  LaBMd* 
Then  was  Sir  Brian  full  ^d,  ud  M 
was  his  lady  and  all  his  Kn^Is  M 
such  a  man  should  win  them.  Ail 
when  the  damsel  and  La  Cole  Wi 
Taile  understood  that  it  was  Sir  L«»- 
celot  du  Lake  that  had  ridden  wlA 
them  in  feQowship,  and  that  At  t» 
membered  her  bow  she  had  tdnW 
him  and  called  him  coward,  llicli  n> 
she  passing  heavy. 

CHAP.  VII. 
Hota  Sir  Launcetot  met  luilb  ibi  im^ 

nataed  Maledisant,  and  boa  b*  Mti 

btr  ibe  damsel  Bienpensam. 

So  then  they  took  their  hoises  nl 
rode  forth  a  pace  after  Sir  Lamicdoi 
And  within  two  mile  they  overtook  l>Bl 
and  saluted  him.  and  thanked  hiia.i^ 
the  damsel  cried  Sir  Launcelot  mcKfif 
her  evil  deed,  and  saying.  For  ao"  ' 
know  the  (lower  of  all  knighlbood  > 
parted  e\en  between  Sir  Tristr«in  ■* 
you.  For  I  have  sought  you  my  W 
Sir  Launcelot,  and  Sir  TrisCtwn.' ki^ 
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lier.  Sir,  said  Segwarides,  I 
for  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones, 
a  the  world  that  I  have  the 
J  to  hate,  because  ye  departed 
itween  me  and  my  wife ;  but 
said  Segwarides,  I  will  never 
ble  knight  for  a  light  lady, 
)re  I  pray  you  be  my  friend, 
be  yours  unto  my  power,  for 
1  ye  are  hard  bested  in  this 
we  shall  have  enough  to  do 
» to  succour  other.  And  then 
rides  brought  Sir  Tristram 
ly  thereby  that  was  bom  in 
and  she  told  him  all  the 
that  valley,  and  how  there 
ir  knight  there  but  he  were 
3ner  or  slain.  Wit  you  well 
aid  Sir  Tristram,  that  I  slew 
Lus,  and  delivered  Cornwall 
ruage  of  Ireland,  and  I  am  he 
red  the  king  of  Ireland  from 
'  de  Ganis,  and  I  am  he  that 
alamides,  and  wit  ye  well,  I 
istram  de  liones,  that  by  the 
jod  shall  deliver  this  woful 
Tage.  So  Sir  Tristram  was 
.;  then  one  told  him  there 
jht  of  king  Arthur's  that  was 
in  the  rocks.  What  is  his 
d  Sir  Tristram.  We  wot  not, 
shers,  but  he  keepeth  it  no 
t  that  he  is  a  knight  of  king 
nd  by  the  mighty  lord  of  this 
teth  nought  by.  I  pray  you, 
Tristram,  and  ye  may  bring 
•  that  I  may  see  him ;  and  if 
of  the  knights  of  Artliur's  I 
him.  Then  the  lady  prayed 
to  bring  him  to  her  place. 
;  morrow  they  brought  him 
a  fisher's  raiment.  And  as 
r  Tristram  saw  him  he  smiled 
and  knew  him  well,  but  he 
Sir  Tristram.  Fair  knight, 
ristram,  me  seemeth  by  your 
lave  been  diseased  but  late, 
e  thinketh  I  should  know  you 
I  will  well,  said  Sir  Lamo- 
ye  have  seen  me  and  met 
Fair  sir,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
ur  name.  Upon  a  covenant 
you,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  that 


is,  that  ye  will  tell  me  whether  ye  be 
lord  of  this  island  or  no,  that  is  called 
Nabon  le  Noire.  For  sooth,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  I  am  not  he,  nor  I  hold  not 
of  him,  I  am  his  foe  as  well  ye  be, 
and  so  shall  I  be  found  or  I  depart 
out  of  this  isle.  Well,  said  Sir  Lamo- 
rak, since  ye  have  said  so  largely  unto 
me,  my  name  is  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis, 
son  unto  king  Pellinore.  For  sooth,  I 
trow  well,  said  Sir  Tristram,  for,  and  ye 
said  other,  I  know  the 'contrary.  What 
are  ye,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  that  knoweth 
me?  I  am  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones. 
Ah,  sir,  remember  ye  not  of  the  fall  ye 
did  give  me  once,  and  after  ye  refused 
me  to  fight  on  foot.  That  was  not  for 
fear  I  had  of  you,  said  Sir  Tristram,  but 
me  shamed  at  that  time  to  have  more 
ado  with  you,  for  me  seemed  ye  had 
enough ;  but.  Sir  Lamorak,  for  my 
kindness  many  ladies  ye  put  to  a  re- 
proof, when  ye  sent  the  horn  from 
Morgan  le  Fay  to  king  Mark,  where  as 
ye  did  this  in  despite  of  me.  Well,  said 
he,  and  it  were  to  do  again,  so  would  I 
do,  for  I  had  lever  strife  and  debate  fell 
in  king  Mark's  court  rather  than  Ar- 
thur's court,  for  the  honour  of  both 
courts  be  not  alike.  As  to  that,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  I  know  well.  But  that  that 
was  done,  it  was  for  despite  of  me,  but 
all  your  malice  hurt  not  greatly.  There- 
fore, said  Sir  Tristram,  ye  shall  leave 
all  your  malice  and  so  will  I,  and  let  us 
assay  how  we  may  win  worship  between 
you  and  me  upon  this  giant  Sir  Nabon 
le  Noire,  that  is  lord  of  this  island,  to 
destroy  him.  Sir,  said  Sir  Lamorak, 
now  I  understand  your  knighthood,  it 
may  not  be  false  that  all  men  say,  for 
of  your  bounty,  nobless,  and  worship, 
of  all  knights  ye  are  peerless ;  and  for 
courtesy  and  gentleness  I  shewed  you 
ungentleness,  and  that  now  me  re- 
penteth. 

CHAP.  XXXIX. 

How  Sir  Tristram  fought  with  Sir  Nabon 
and  overcame  bim^  and  made  Sir  La' 
morak  lord  of  the  isle. 

In  the  mean  time  came  word  that  Sir 
Nabon  had  made  a  cry  that  all  the 
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people  of  that  isle  should  be  nc  hi? 
casLle  the  fifth  <iay  after.  And  the  same 
day  the  son  of  Nabon  Ehoultl  be  mnde 
knight,  and  all  the  knights  of  that 
valley  and  thereabout  should  be  there 
to  just,  and  all  those  of  the  realm  of 
Logtis  should  be  there  to  just  with 
ihem  of  North  Wales ;  and  thither 
came  five  hundred  knights,  ajid  they  of 
the  country  brought  there  Sir  Lamorak, 
and  Sir  Tristram,  and  Sir  Kehydius,  and 


lent  Sir  Lamoiak  horse  and  armour  at 
Sir  Limorak's  desire,  and  Sir  Lamo- 
rak justed  and  did  such  deeds  of  arms 
that  Nabon  and  all  the  people  said 
there  was  never  knight  that  ever  they 
saw  do  such  deeds  of  arms.  For,  ns 
the  French  hook  saith,  he  foijusted  all 
that  were  there,  for  the  most  part  of 
five  hundred  knights,  that  none  abode 
him  in  his  saddle.  Then  Sir  Nabon 
proffered  to  play  with  him  his  play ; — 
For  I  saw  never  no  knight  do  so  much 
upon  a  day.  I  will  well,  said  Sir  La- 
roorak,  play  as  I  may,  but  I  am  weary 
and  sore  bruised  :  and  there  either  gat  a 
spear,  but  Nabon  would  not  encounter 
with  Sir  ILamorak,  but  smote  his  horse 
in  the  forehead  and  so  slew  him,  and 
then  Sir  Lamorak  went  on  foot  and 
turned  his  shield  and  drew  his  sword, 
and  there  began  strong  battle  on  foot- 
But  Sir  Lamorak  was  SO  soi«  bruised 
and  short  breathed,  that  he  traced  and 
traversed  somewhat  aback.  Fair  fellow, 
said  Sir  Nabon,  hold  thy  hand,  and  1 
shall  shew  thee  more  courtesy  than  ever 
I  shewed  knight,  because  1  have  seen 
this  day  thy  noble  knighthood.  And 
therefore  stand  thou  by.  and  I  will  wit 
whether  any  of  thy  fellows  will  have 
ado  with  me.  Then  when  Sir  Ttislram 
heard  that,  he  stept  forth  and  said, 
Nabon,  lend  me  horse  and  sure  armour, 
and  I  will  have  ado  with  thee.  Well 
fellow,  said  Sir  Nabon.  go  thou  to 
yonder  pavilion,  and  aim  thee  of  the 
beat  thou  findest  there,  and  I  shall  play 
o   marvellous    play  with   the*.    Tl 


:  pcradventure  I  shall  l 


Sir  Nabon.  So  when  St  Tiistt 
armed  as  him  liked  best.  U 
shielded  and  sworded.  he  di« 
him  on  fool,  for  well  he  kii»  I 
Nabon  would  not  abide  a  stiol 
a  spear,  therefore  he  wouW  ! 
knights*  horses.  Now  fair  f(Ua 
Sir  Nabon.  let  us  pky.  So  Ih 
fought  long  on  foot  tiadif  li 
versing,  smiting  and  foining  um 
out  any  rest.  At  the  last  Kr 
prayed  him  to  tell  him  his  mm 
Nabon,  I  tell  thee  my  naine  Is  S 
tram  de  Liones.  a  knight  of  0 
imder  king  Mark.  Thou  artw 
said  Sir  Naboo,  for  of  nil  kl 
have  most  desired  to  fight  wilb' 
with  Sir  Laimcelot.  So  iboi  ih 
eagerly  together,  and  Sit  Triiln 
Sir  Nabon,  and  so  forthwith  it 
Ills  son  and  slrakc  oEf  his  had 
then  all  the  country  said  thtf 
hold  of  Sir  Tristram.  Na)'.  ( 
Tristram,  I  will  not  so :  lex  k 
shipful  knight  Sir  lAmonk  i) 
that  for  me  he  shall  be  tarf 
country,  for  he  hath  done  bD 
deeds  of  arms.  Nay,  siud  Sir 
rak,  I  will  not  be  lord  of  lUl ' 
for  I  have  not  deserved  il  M-Ol 
therefore  give  ye  it  where  Jfti 
will  none  have.  Well.  Bud  S 
tiam,  since  ye  nor  1  willooll» 
us  give  it  to  him  that  hath  DOl 
desened  il.  Do  as  ye  KlU  1 
Lamorak,  for  the  gift  is  yoBi 
will  cone  have  and  1  bad  da* 
So  it  was  given  to  Scgwuiidti 
fore  he  thanked  htm,  a 


prisoners,  and  set  good  govcfl 
that  valley;  and  so  he  lenn 
ComwaU,  and  told  king  Mail 
Beale  Isoud  how  Sir  TriEtmn 
vanced  Mm  to  the  Isle  of  Sen 
there  he  proclaimed  in  all  Coi 
all  the  adventures  of  these  two 
so  was  it  openly  known.  Bat 
was  La  Beale  Isoud  when  si 
tell  that  Sir  Tristram  was  w 
Isoud  La  Blanche  Mi~ 
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CHAP.  XL. 

\morah  departed  firom  Sir 
and  bow  be  met  witb  Sir 
after  witb  Sir  Launcelot, 

e  unto  Sir  Lamorak,  that 

Arthur's  court;  and  Sir 
1  his  wife  and  Kehydius 

and  sailed  into  Britanny 
owel,  where  he  was  wel- 

when  he  heard  of  these 
ey  marvelled  of  his  noble 

turn  we  unto  Sir  Lamo- 
en  he  was  departed  from 

he  rode  out  of  the  forest 

to  an  hermitage.  When 
IV  him  he  asked  him  from 
ime.  Sir,  said  Sir  Lamo- 
rom  this  valley.  Sir,  said 
lereof  I  greatly  marvel,  for 
winter  I  saw  never  no 
this  country  but  he  was 
r  villainously  wounded,  or 
poor  prisoner.  Those  ill 
i  Sir  Lamorak,  are  for- 
•  Tristram  slew  your  lord 
id  his  son.    Then  was  the 

and  all  his  brethren,  for 

was  never  such  a  tyrant 
tian  men, — and  therefore, 
it,  this  valley  and  franchise 

of  Sir  Tristram.     So  on 

Sir  Lamorak  departed, 
ode  he  saw  four  knights 
one,  and  that  one  knight 
,  well,  but  at  the  last  the 
lad  him  down.     And  then 

went  betwixt  them,  and 
vhy  they  would  slay  that 
and  said  it  was  shame 
»ne.    Thou  shalt  well  wit, 

knights,  that  he  is  false. 
:  tale,  said  Sir  Lamorak, 
lear  him  also  speak  I  will 
ly.  Then  said  Lamorak, 
an  ye  not  excuse  you  but 
false  knight  ?  Sir,  said  he, 
se  me  both  with  my  words 

hands,  that  I  will  make 
le  of  the  best  of  them,  my 
ody.  Then  spake  they  all 
will  not  jeopard  our  bodies 
ut  wit  thou  well,  they  said, 


and  king  Arthur  were  here  himself,  it 
should  not  lie  in  his  power  to  save  his 
life.  That  is  too  mucn  said,  said  Sir  La- 
morak, but  many  speak  behind  a  man 
more  than  they  will  say  to  his  face. 
And  because  of  your  words,  ye  shall  un- 
derstand that  I  am  one  of  the  simplest 
of  king  Arthur's  court :  in  the  worship 
of  my  lord  now  do  your  best,  and  in 
despite  of  you  I  shall  rescue  him.  And 
then  they  lashed  all  at  once  to  Sir  La- 
morak; but  anon  at  two  strokes  Sir 
Lamorak  had  slain  two  of  them,  and 
then  the  other  two  fled.  So  then  Sir 
Lamorak  turned  again  to  that  knight 
and  asked  him  his  name.  Sir,  he  said, 
my  name  is  Sir  Frol  of  the  Out  Isles. 
Then  he  rode  with  Sir  Lamorak  and 
bare  him  company;  and  as  they  rode 
by  the  way  they  saw  a  seemly  knight 
riding  against  them,  and  all  in  white. 
Ah,  said  Frol,  yonder  knight  justed 
late  with  me,  and  smote  me  down, 
therefore  I  will  just  with  him.  Ye  shall 
not  do  so,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  by  my 
counsel,  and  ye  will  tell  me  your  quar- 
rel, whether  ye  justed  at  his  request, 
or  he  at  yours.  Nay,  said  Sir  Frol,  I 
justed  with  him  at  my  request.  Sir, 
said  Lamorak,  then  will  I  counsel  you 
deal  no  more  with  him,  for  me  seemeth 
by  his  countenance  he  should  be  a 
noble  knight  and  no  jester,  for  me  think- 
eth  he  should  be  of  the  Table  Round. 
Therefore  I  will  not  spare,  said  Sir  Frol ; 
and  then  he  cried  and  said.  Sir  knight, 
make  thee  ready  to  just.  That  needeth 
not,  said  the  knight,  for  I  have  no  lust 
to  just  with  thee.  But  yet  they  feutred 
their  spears,  and  the  white  knight  over- 
threw Sir  Frol,  and  then  he  rode  his 
way  a  soft  pace.  Then  Sir  Lamorak 
rode  after  him,  and  prayed  him  to  tell 
him  his  name.  For  me  seemeth  ye  should 
be  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Round  Table. 
Upon  a  covenant,  said  he,  I  will  tell  you 
my  name,  so  that  ye  will  not  discover 
my  name,  and  also  that  ye  will  tell  me 
yours.  Then,  said  he,  my  name  is  Sir 
Lamorak  de  Galis.  And  my  name  is 
Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake.  Then  they  put 
up  their  swords,  and  kissed  heartily  to- 
gether, and  either  made  great  joy  of 
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an  oak,  and  a  man  having  und  riding  by 
him,  leading  an  horse  laden  wilh  spears. 
And  this  knight  that  sat  at  the  well 
seemed  b;  his  countenance  to  be  pass- 
ing heavy.  Then  Sir  Tristram  rode 
near  hini  and  said,  Fair  knight,  why  sit 
ye  so  drooping?  Ye  seem  to  be  a 
knight  errant  by  your  arms  and  harness, 
and  Iherefbre  dress  you  to  just  with  one 
of  us  or  with  both.  Therewithal  tliat 
knight  made  no  words,  but  took  his 
shi^d  and  buckled  it  about  his  neck, 
and  hghtly  he  took  his  horse  and  lept 
upon  him.  And  then  he  took  a  great 
spear  of  his  squire,  and  departed  his 
way  a  furlong.  Sir  Kehydius  asked 
leave  at  Sir  Tristram  to  just  first.  Do 
your  best,  said  Sir  Tristram.  So  they 
met  together,  and  there  Sir  Kehydius 
hod  a  fall,  and  was  sore  wounded  dq  high 
above  the  breast.  Then  Sir  Tristram 
said.  Knight,  that  is  well  justed,  now 
make  you  ready  nnto  me.  1  am  ready, 
.said  the  knight.  And  then  that  knight 
took  a  greater  spear  in  his  hand  and 
encountered  with  Sir  Tristram,  and 
there  by  great  force  that  knight  smote 
down  Sir  Tristram  from  his  horse,  and 
he  had  a  great  fall.  Then  Sir  Tristram 
was  sore  ashamed,  and  lightly  he  avoided 
his  horse  and  put  his  shield  afore  his 
shoulder,  and  drew  bis  sword.  And 
then  Sir  Tristram  required  that  knight 
of  his  knighthood  to  alight  upon  (oot 
and  fight  wilh  him.  I  will  well,  said 
the  knight.  And  so  he  alight  upon 
foot  and  avoided  his  horse,  and  cast  his 
shield  upon  his  shoulder,  and  drew  his 
sword,  and  there  they  fought  a  long 
battle  together  full  nigh  two  hours. 

Then  Sir  Tristram  said.  Fair  knight, 
hold  thy  hand,  and  tell  me  of  whence 
thou  art,  and  what  is  thy  name.  As  for 
that,  said  the  knight,  1  will  be  advised, 
but  and  thou  will  tell  me  I  hy  name,  per- 
adventure  I  will  tell  thee  mine. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Hour  Sir  Trislram  mil  viilb  Sir  Lamorak 

de   Galis,    and  bow   ibey  fougbl,    and 

o/ltr  accardfd  mvtr  to  ^gbi  together. 

Now  fair  knight,  he  said,  my  name 


is  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones.    Sir, 
other  knight,  and  my  name  is  S 
rak  de  Galis.    Ah  Sir  I.amorak, 
Tristram,  well  be  we  mel,  and 
thee  now  of  the  despite  that  thou 
me  of  the  sending  of  the  ham  nnlo  bf 
Mark's  court,  to  the  intent  to  havesUi 
or  dishonoured  my  lady  the  queen  ' 
Beale  Isoud.     And  therefore  wl  ih 
well,  said  Sir  Tristram,  the  one  of 
shall  die  or  we  depart.     Sir,  siid  ! 
Lamorak,  remember  that  we  were  ] 
gether  m  the  isle  of  Servage^  and 
that  time  ye  promised  me  great  IHa 
ship.    Then  Sir  Tristram  woold  nu 
no  longer  delays,  but  lashed  at  SIriA 
morak,  and  thus  they  fought  long;  Ijl 
either  were  weary  of  other.    Then  SV 
Tristram  said  to  Sir  Lamorak,  In  ill  qi 
life  met  I  never  with    such       '   '  *' 
that  was    so    big    and    well 
as  ye   be;    therefore,    said   Sir  Tri* 
tram,  it  were  pity  that  any  of 
should  here  be  mischieved.    Kr.  sulft 
Lamorak,  for  your  renown  and  ma 
wil!  that  ye  have  the  worship  of  I 
battle,   and  therefore  I   will  yield 
unto  you.     And  therewith  he  toOk  I 
point  of  his  sword  to  yield  him.    S 
said  Sir  Tristram,  ye  shall  not  da 
for  I  know  well  your  proffers  are  m 
of  your  gentleness  than  for  amyieui 
dread  ye  have  of  me.     And  then    * ' 
Sir  Tristram  proffered  him  his 
and  said.  Sir  Lamorak,  as  an  aTCn 
knight  I  yield  me  unto  you,  as  lo  t! 
of  the  most  noble  prowess  that  w 
met  withal.    Nay,  said  Sir  Lsmon 
will  do  you  gentleness.     I  require 
let  us  be  sworn  together  that  neiCf  I 
of  us  shall  after  this  day  have  ado  < 
other.     And  there  withal  Sit  TiW 
and  Sir  Lamorak  sware  that  neveti 
of  them  should  fight  against  uihet. 


■for\ 


CHAP.  XU, 
How  Sir  Palamidt$  foUowtd  At 
biasi,  and  bt  smole  davm  boA  I 
tram  and  Sir  Lamorai  wixi  mt  ff- 

Apjd  this  mean  white  there  a 

Palamides  the  good   knight  luIlOTri* 
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,  Sir  Belliance  said.  Sir  Lamorak 
rt  a  fool,  for  and  I  had  thee  at 
dvantage  as  thou  hast  done  me  I 
.  slay  thee,  but  thy  gentleness  is 
od  and  large  that  I  must  needs 
;  thee  mine  evil  will.  And  then 
imorak  kneeled  down  and  un- 
first  his  mnberere,  and  then  his 
And  then   either   kissed    other 


with  weeping  tears.  Then  Sir  Lamo- 
rak led  Sir  Belliance  to  an  abbey  fast 
by,  and  there  Sir  Lamorak  would 
not  depart  from  Belliance  till  he  was 
whole.  And  then  they  swore  together 
that  none  of  them  should  never  fight 
against  other.  So  Sir  Lamorak  de- 
parted and  went  to  the  court  of  king 
Arthur. 


r  Uut  ioe  of  altt  Samoraik  anD  of  ak  ^rbtram.     9nO  itxt 
i^SSnnetlb  tit  jbtetorse  of  Ha  cot^  male  tasU. 


"iSI^ftt  Mitit^   33oo6. 


CHAP.  I. 

young  man  came  into  the  court,  of 
Arthur,  and  bow  Sir  Kay  called 
**■   scorn  La  Cote  Male  Taile. 

^e  court  of  king  Arthur  there 
young  man  and  bigly  made,  and 
richly  beseen,  and  he  desired  to 
e  knight  of  the  king,  but  his 
"JTnent  sat  overthwartly,  how- 
''as  rich  cloth  of  gold.  What  is 
^me  ?  said  king  Arthur.  Sir, 
'  my  name  is  Breunor  le  Noire, 
^in  short  space  ye  shall  know 
•Dti  of  good  kin.  It  may  well  be, 
Kay  3ie  seneschal,  but  in  mock- 
shall  be  called  La  Cote  Male 
^t  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  evil- 
coat.  It  is  a  great  thing  that 
•kest,  said  the  king ;  and  for  what 
vearest  thou  that  rich  coat?  tell 
>r  I  can  well  think  for  some  cause 
)ir,  said  he,  I  had  a  father  a  noble 
» and  as  he  rode  on  hunting,  upon 
t  happed  him  to  lay  him  down  to 
And  there  came  a  knight  that 
sen  long  his  enemy.  And  when 
r  he  was  fast  on  sleep,  he  all  to- 
him ;  and  this  same  coat  had  my 
}n  the  same  time,  and  that  maketh 
at  to  sit  so  evil  upon  me,  for  the 
be  on  it  as  I  found  it,  and  never 


shall  be  amended  for  me.  Thus  to  have 
my  father's  death  in  remembrance  I 
wear  this  coat  till  I  be  revenged;  and 
because  ye  are  called  the  most  noblest 
king  in  the  world  I  come  to  you  that  ye 
should  make  me  knight.  Sir,  said  Sir 
Lamorak  and  Sir  Gaheris,  it  were  well 
done  to  make  him  knight,  for  him  be- 
seemeth  well  of  person  and  of  counte- 
nance, that  he  shall  prove  a  good  man, 
and  a  good  knight  and  a  mighty;  for 
Sir,  and  ye  be  remembered,  even  such 
one  was  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake  when 
he  came  first  into  this  court,  and  full 
few  of  us  knew  from  whence  he  came, 
and  now  he  is  proved  the  most  man  of 
worship  in  the  world,  and  all  your 
court  and  all  your  Round  Table  is  by 
Sir  Launcelot  worshipped  and  amended 
more  than  by  any  knight  now  living. 
That  is  truth,  said  the  king,  and  to- 
morrow at  your  request  I  shall  make 
him  knight.  So  on  the  morrow  there 
was  an  hart  found,  and  thither  rode 
king  Arthur  with  a  company  of  his 
knights  to  slay  the  hart.  And  this 
young  man  that  Sir  Kay  named  La  Cote 
Male  Taile  was  there  left  behind  with 
queen  Guenever,  and  by  sudden  adven- 
ture there  was  an  horrible  lion  kept 
in  a  strong  tower  of  stone,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  he  at  that  time  brake  loose, 


and  came  hurling  iiTori;  the  queen  anil 
her  knights.  And  when  the  queen  saw 
the  lion,  she  cried,  and  fled,  and  prayed 
her  knights  lo  rescue  her.  And  there 
was  none  of  Ihem  all  but  twelve  that 
abode,  and  all  the  other  fled.  Then  said 
La  Cole  Male  Taile,  Now  I  see  well 
that  all  coward  knights  be  not  dead : 
and  therewithal  he  drew  his  sword 
and  dressed  him  afote  the  lion.  And 
that  lion  gaped  wide,  and  came  upon 
him  ramping  to  have  slain  him.  And 
he  then  smote  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
head  such  a  mighty  stroke  that  it  clave 
his  head  in  sunder,  and  dashed  to  the 
eajth.  Then  was  it  told  the  qneen  how 
that  the  young  man  that  Sir  Kay  named 
by  scorn  La  Cote  Male  Taile  had  slain 
the  lion.  With  that  the  king  came 
home.  And  when  the  queen  told  him 
of  that  adventure  be  was  weU  pleased, 
and  said.  Upon  pain  of  mine  head  he 
shall  prove  a  noble  man,  and  a  faithful 
knight,  and  true  of  his  promise.  Then 
the  king  forthwithal  made  him  knight. 
Now  Sir,  said  this  young  knight,  I  re- 
quire 3rou  and  all  the  knights  af  your 
court,  that  ye  call  me  by  none  other 
name  but  La  Cote  Male  Taile;  mso- 
much  as  Sir  Kay  so  hath  named  me,  so 
will  I  be  called.  I  assent  me  well  there- 
to, said  the  king. 

CHAP.  IL 
llou  a  damstt  cami  unio  lit  court  and  dt- 
sircd  a  Imigbl  lo  laii  on  bim  an  inqutsi, 
vrbicb  La  Cole  Mall  Taili  imprized. 
Tbsh  that  same  day  there  came  a 
damsel  into  the  king's  court,  and  she 
brought  with  her  a  great  black  shield, 
with  a  white  hand  in  the  midst  holding 
a  sword.  Other  picture  was  there  none 
in  that  shield.  When  king  Arthur  saw 
her,  he  asked  her  from  whence  she 
came,  and  what  she  would.  Sir,  she 
said,  I  have  ridden  long  and  many  a  day 
with  this  shield  many  ways,  and  for  this 
cause  lam  come  to  your  court; — There 
was  a  good  knight  that  owned  this 
shield,  and  this  knight  had  undertaken  a 
great  deed  of  arms  to  achieve  it,  and  so 
it  misTorttuied  him  another  strong  knight 


met  with  him  by  sudden  vivcndn 
there  they  fought  long,  aid  i 
wounded  other  passing  soie,  sA 


this  shield  saw  none  otbei  n| 
he  must  die  ;  and  then  he  ccud 
me  to  bear  this  shield  to  itw  CO 
king  Arthur,  he  requiring  sid  p 
some  good  knight  to  take  tliii  1 
and  that  he  would  Mlil  ik 
that  he  was  in.  Now  nhal  »J 
this  quest?  said  king  Arthur,  h 
any  of  you  here  that  will  tjie  HP" 
to  weld  this  shield  7  Then  ms  tW 
one  that  would  speak  one  i""^ 
Sir  Kay  took  the  shield  m  lis  hu* 
knight,  said  the  damsd.  wta  " 
name?  Wit  ye  well.  Said  hftiT 
is  Sir  Kay  the  senesdal,  tW 
where  is  known.  Sir,  sui!  IhU' 
lay  down  that  shield,  for  «H  Jl ' 
falleth  not  for  you,  for  tit  TUd 
better  kniglil  than  ye  lliat  Au 
this  shield.  Damsel,  said  Sir  » 
ye  well  I  took  this  shield  In  fl_ 
by  your  leave  for  to  behoW  *• ' 
that  intent,  but  go  whwsW" 
will,  for  I  will  not  go  with  J* 
the  damsel  stood  still  a  fftd 
and  beheld  many  of  lho«  » 
Then  spake  the  knight  U  C* 
Taile.  Fair  damsel.  I  will  * 
shield  and  that  advoiturellpc' 
wist  I  should  know  wtulher  * 
journey  might  be,  for  beoui*  1 ' 
day  made  knight  1  would  ttil ' 
venture  upon  me.  What  1}  jW 
fair  young  man  ?  said  the  d»M 
name  is.  said  he,  La  Cole  tW 
Well  mayest  thou  be  called  *0i' 
damsel,  the  knight  with  itutA 
coat,  but  and  thou  be  sahirA| 
upon  thee  to  bear  that  ^lin 
follow  me,  wit  ihou  well  thy  ^ 
be  as  well  hewn  as  thy  CMl. 
that,  said  La  Cote  Male  Taile, 

heal  n 

came  into  the  court  two  sqni 
brought  him  great  hoises  m 
mour  and  his  sptars,  and  UM 
armed,  and  took  his  leave.   Ill 
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ill,  said  the  king,  that  ye  took 
a  that  hard  adventure.  Sir,  said 
adventure  is  mine,  and  the  first 
r  I  took  upon  me,  and  that  will 
whatsoever  come  of  me.  Then 
isd  departed,  and  La  Cote  Male 
lowed  first  after.  And  within  a 
e  overtook  the  damsel.  And 
le  missaid  him  in  the  fouUest 

CHAP.  III. 

!  Cote  Male  Taile  overthrew  Sir 
let  the  king's  fool^  and  of  the  re- 
hat  be  bad  of  the  damsel. 

Sir  Kay  ordained  Sir  Dagonet, 
Ihur's  fool,  to  follow  after  La 
de  Taile,  and  there  Sir  Kay  or- 
hat  Sir  Dagonet  was  horsed  and 
and  bad  him  follow  La  Cote 
die  and  proffer  him  to  just,  and 
lid,  and  when  he  saw  La  Cote 
lile  he  cried  and  bad  him  make 
ly'to  just.  So  Sir  La  Cote  Male 
lote  Sir  Dagonet  over  his  horse 
Then  the  damsel  mocked  La 
[ale  Taile,  and  said.  Fie  for 
now  art  thou  shamed  in  Ar- 
ourt  when  they  send  a  fool  to 
lo  with  thee,  and  specially  at 
justs.  Thus  she  rode  long  and 
ind  within  a  while  there  came 
beris  the  good  knight,  and  there 
i  with  La  Cote  Male  Taile,  and 
r  Bleoberis  smote  him  so  sore 
rse  and  all  fell  to  the  earth. 
a  Cote  Male  Taile  arose  up 
nd  dressed  his  shield  and  drew 
d,  and  would  have  done  battle  to 
ranee,  for  he  was  wood  wroth, 
aid  Bleoberis  de  Ganis,  as  at  this 
nil  not  fight  upon  foot.  Then 
sel  Maledisant  rebuked  him  in 
lest  manner,  and  bad  him,  turn 
3ward.  Ah  damsel,  he  said,  I 
a  of  mercy  to  missay  me  no 
ly  grief  is  enough  though  ye 
no  more.  I  call  myself  never 
se  knight  when  a  mare's  son 
ae,  and  also  I  count  me  never 
«  knight  for  a  fall  of  Sir  Bleo- 
lo  thus  he  rode  with  her  two 
id  by  fortune  there  came  Sir 


Palamides  and  encountered  with  him, 
and  he  in  the  same  wise  served  him  as 
did  Bleoberis  toforehand.  What  dost 
thou  here  in  my  fellowship,  said  the  dam- 
sel Maledisant,  thou  canst  not  sit  no 
knight  nor  withstand  him  one  buffet,  but 
if  it  were  Sir  Dagonet.  Ah  fair  damsel,  I 
am  not  the  worse  to  take  a  fall  of  Sir 
Palamides,  and  yet  great  disworship 
have  I  none,  for  neither  Bleoberis  nor 
yet  Palamides  would  not  fight  with  me 
on  foot.  As  for  that,  said  the  damsel,  wit 
thou  well  they  have  disdain  and  scorn 
to  light  off  their  horses  to  fight  with 
such  a  mean  knight  as  thou  art.  So  in 
the  meanwhile  there  came  Sir  Mordred, 
Sir  Gawaine's  brother,  and  so  he  fell 
in  the  fellowship  with  the  damsel  Male- 
disant. And  then  they  came  afore  the 
castle  Orgulous,  and  there  was  such  a 
custom  that  there  might  no  knight 
come  by  that  castle  but  either  he  must 
just  or  be  prisoner,  or  at  the  least  to 
lose  his  horse  and  his  harness.  And 
there  came  out  two  knights  against 
them,  and  Sir  Mordred  justed  with  the 
foremost,  and  that  knight  of  the  castle 
smote  Sir  Mordred  down  off  his  horse. 
And  then  anon  La  Cote  Male  Taile 
justed  with  that  other,  and  either  of 
them  smote  other  down,  horse  and 
all  to  the  earth.  And  when  they 
avoided  their  horses,  then  either  of 
them  took  other's  horses.  And  then 
La  Cote  Male  Taile  rode  into  that 
knight  that  smote  down  Sir  Mordred, 
and  justed  with  him ;  and  there  Sir  La 
Cote  Male  Taile  hurt  and  wounded  him 
passing  sore,  and  put  him  from  his  horse 
as  he  had  been  dead.  So  he  turned  unto 
him  that  met  him  afore,  and  he  took  the 
flight  toward  the  castle,  and  Sir  La  Cote 
Male  Taile  rode  after  him  into  the  castle 
Orgulous,  and  there  La  Cote  Male  Taile 
slew  him. 

CHAP.  IV. 

How  La  Cote  Male  Taile  fought  against 
an  hundred  knights^  and  bow  be  escaped 
by  the  mean  of  a  lady. 

And  anon  there  came  an  hundred 
knights  about  him  and  assailed  him; 
and  when,  he  saw  his  horse  should  be 
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slain  he  alight  and  voided  his  horse,  and 
put  the  bridle  under  his  feet,  and  so  put 
him  out  of  Uie  ^te.  And  when  he  had 
so  done,  he  hurled  in  among  them,  and 
dressed  Ws  back  unto  a  lady's  chamber- 
wall,  thinking  himself  that  he  had  lever 
die  there  with  worship  than  to  abide 
the  rebukes  of  the  damsel  Maledisant. 
And  in  the  mean  time  as  he  stood  and 
fought,  that  lady  whose  was  the  chamber, 
went  out  slily  at  her  postern,  and  with- 
out the  gates  she  found  La  Cote  Male 
Taile's  horse,  and  lightly  she  gat  him  by 
the  bridle  and  tied  him  to  the  postern. 
And  then  she  went  imto  her  chamber 
slily  again  for  to  behold  how  that 
one  knight  fought  against  an  hundred 
knights.  And  so  when  she  had  be- 
held him  long,  she  went  to  a  window 
behind  his  back  and  said,  Thou  knight 
thou  lightest  wonderly  well,  but  for  all 
that  at  the  last  thou  must  needs  die,  but 
and  thou  canst  through  thy  mighty 
prowess  win  unto  yonder  postern,  for 
there  have  I  fastened  thy  horse  to 
abide  thee;  but  wit  thou  well  thou 
must  think  on  thy  worship  and  think 
not  to  die,  for  thou  mayest  not  win  unto 
that  postern  without  thou  do  nobly  and 
mightily.  When  La  Cote  Male  Taile 
heard  her  say  so,  he  griped  his  sword 
in  his  hands,  and  put  his  shield  fair 
afore  him,  and  through  the  thickest  press 
he  thralled  through  them.  And  when 
he  came  to  the  postern  he  found  there 
ready  four  knights,  and  at  two  the  first 
strokes  he  slew  two  of  the  knights,  and 
the  other  fled,  and  so  he  won  his  horse 
and  rode  from  them.  And  all  as  it  was, 
it  was  rehearsed  in  king  Arthur's  court, 
how  he  slew  twelve  knights  within  the 
castle  Orgulous.  And  so  he  rode  on  his 
way.  And  in  the  mean  while  the  damsel 
said  to  Sir  Mordred,  I  ween  my  fool- 
ish knight  be  either  slain  or  taken 
prisoner.  Then  were  they  ware  where 
he  came  riding.  And  when  he  was  come 
unto  them,  he  told  all  how  he  had  sped, 
and  escaped  in  despite  of  them  all,  and 
some  of  the  best  of  them  will  tell  no 
tales.  Thou  liest  falsely,  said  the  dam- 
sel, that  dare  I  make  good,  but  as  a 
fool  and  a  dastard  to  all  knighthood 


they  have  let  thee  pass.  Tl 
prove,  said  La  Cote  Male  7 
that  she  sent  a  courier  of  hei 
alway  with  her,  for  to  kno^ 
of  this  deed.  And  so  he  i 
lightly,  and  asked  how  ai 
manner  that  Sir  La  Cote 
was  escaped  out  of  the  castl 
the  knights  cursed  him  and 
was  fiend  and*  no  man ;  for  li 
here  twelve  of  our  best  knig 
wend  unto  this  day  that  it  h 
much  for  Sir  Launcelot  du  '. 
Sir  Tristram  de  Liones.  An 
of  us  all  he  is  departed  fr 
maugre  our  heads. 

With  this  answer  the 
parted,  and  came  to  MaJ 
lady,  and  told  her  all  how  J 
Male  Taile  had  sped  at  the 
gulous.  Then  she  smote  do\ 
and  said  httle.  By  my  he 
Mordred  to  the  damsel,  ye 
to  blame  so  to  rebuke  him 
you  plainly  he  is  a  good  ki 
doubt  not  but  he  shall  pr< 
knight,  but  as  yet  he  may : 
on  horseback:  for  he  that 
good  horseman  it  must  coi 
and  exercise.  But  when  he 
the  strokes  of  his  sword  he  is 
and  mighty,  and  that  saw  S 
and  Sir  Palamides,  for  wit  ] 
are  wily  men  of  arms,  and 
know  when  they  see  a  youn, 
his  riding,  how  they  are  sure 
a  fall  from  his  horse  or  a  ( 
But  for  the  most  part  they  w 
on  foot  with  young  knights, 
wight  and  strongly  armed, 
wise  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lal< 
was  first  made  knight  he  wa 
to  the  worse  upon  horseba( 
upon  foot  he  recovered  his  i 
slew  and  defoiled  many  kni 
Round  Table.  And  therefi 
bukes  that  Sir  Launcelot  d 
knights  causeth  them  that 
prowess  to  beware,  for  often 
the  old  proved  knights  re 
slain  by  them  that  were  bui 
ginners.  Thus  they  rode  sur< 
the  way  together. 


CHtf' V. 


HOW  LA  COTE  MALE  TAILE  WAS  PRISONER. 
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Here  leave  we  off  a  while  of  this  tale, 
asd  speak  we  of  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake. 

CHAP.  V. 
Emu  Sir  Lamtcdot  came  to  the  court  and 
htard  of  La  Cote  Male  Taile,  and  bow 
ht  followed  after  bim,  and  bow  La  Cote 
Mali  TaUe  was  prisoner. 

That  when  he  was  come  to  the  court 
of  king  Arthur,  then  heard  he  tell  of 
the  young  knight  La  Cote  Male  Taile, 
liow  he  slew  the  lion,  and  how  he  took 
Wn  him  the  adventure  of  the  black 
ameld,  the  which  was  named  at  that 
time  the  hardiest  adventure  of  the 
world.  Truly,  said  Sir  Launcelot  unto 
many  of  his  fdilows,  it  was  shame  to  all 
the  noble  knights  to  suffer  such  a  young 
bdght  to  take  such  adventure  upon 
him  for  his  destruction :  for  I  will  that 
Jt  wit,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  that 
dunsd  Maledisant  hath  borne  that 
dueld  many  a  day  for  to  seek  the 
■Mst  proved  knights,  and  that  was  she 
dttt  Breuse  S£uice  Pit^  took  that 
shield  from  her,  and  after  Tristram  de 
Liones  rescued  that  shield  from  him 
ud  gave  it  to  the  damsel  again.  A 
little  afore  that  time  Sir  Tristram 
feu^t  with  my  nephew  Sir  Blamor  de 
Ganis  for  a  quarrel  that  was  betwixt  the 
king  of  Ireland  and  him.  Then  many 
knfiits  were  sorry  that  Sir  La  Cote 
Male  Taile  was  gone  forth  to  that 
■^Hwnture.  Truly,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  I 
ttst  me  to  ride  after  him.    And  with- 

• 

m  seven  days  Sir  Launcelot  overtook 
I*  Cote   Male  Taile.     And  then   he 
sabted  him  and  the  damsel   Maledi- 
*wt    And    when    Sir    Mordred    saw 
Sr  Lanncelot  then  he  left  their  fellow- 
ship.   And  so  Sir  Launcelot  rode  with 
them  all  a  day,  and  ever  that  damsel 
rebuked  La  Cote  Male  Taile,  and  then 
Sir  Laimcelot  answered  for  him ;  then 
^  left  off  and  rebuked  Sir  Launcelot. 
So  this  mean  time  Sir  Tristram  sent  by 
s  damsel  a  letter  unto  Sir  Launcelot 
ocnsing  him  of  the  wedding  of  Isoud 
h  Blanche  Mains,  and  passing  cour- 
teously and  gently  Sir  Tristram  wrote 
uto    Sir   Launcelot,    ever   beseeching 
him  to  be  his  good  friend,  and  unto  La 


Beale  Isoud  of  Cornwall,  and  that  Sir 
Launcelot  would  excuse  him  if  that  ever 
he  saw  her.  And  within  short  time 
said  Sir  Tristram  that  he  would  speak 
with  La  Beale  Isoud  and  with  him 
right  hastily.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  de- 
parted from  the  damsel  and  from  Sir 
La  Cote  Male  Taile,  for  to  oversee  that 
letter,  and  for  to  write  another  letter 
unto  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones.  And  in 
the  mean  while  La  Cote  Male  Taile 
rode  with  the  damsel  until  they  came 
unto  a  castle  that  hight  Pendragon,  and 
there  were  six  knights  stood  afore  him, 
and  one  of  them  proffered  to  just  with 
La  Cote  Male  Taile.  And  there  La  Cote 
Male  Taile  smote  him  over  his  horse 
croup.  And  then  the  five  knights  set 
upon  him  all  at  once  with  their  spears, 
and  there  they  smote  La  Cote  Male 
Taile  down,  horse  and  man,  and  then 
they  alight  suddenly,  and  set  their 
hands  upon  him  air  at  once  and  took 
him  prisoner,  and  so  led  him  unto  the 
castle  and  kept  him  as  prisoner.  And 
on  the  mom  Sir  Launcelot  arose  and 
delivered  the  damsel  with  letters  unto 
Sir  Tristram,  and  then  he  took  his  way 
after  La  Cote  Male  Taile,  and  by  the 
way  upon  a  bridge  there  was  a  knight 
proffered  Sir  Launcelot  to  just,  and  Sir 
Launcelot  smote  him  down,  and  then 
they  fought  upon  foot  a  noble  battle 
together,  and  a  mighty.  And  at  the 
last  Sir  Launcelot  smote  him  down 
groveling  upon  his  hands  and  his 
knees ;  and  then  that  knight  yielded 
him,  and  Sir  Launcelot  received  him 
fair.  Sir,  said  the  knight,  I  require 
thee  tell  me  your  name,  for  much  my 
heart  giveth  imto  you.  Nay,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  as  at  this  time  I  will  not  tell 
you  my  name,  unless  then  that  ye  tell 
me  your  name.  Certainly,  said  the 
knight,  my  name  is  Sir  NerOvens,  that 
was  made  knight  of  my  lord  Sir  Laun- 
celot du  Lake.  Ah,  Nerovens  de  Lile, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  am  right  glad  that 
ye  are  proved  a  good  knight,  for  now 
wit  ye  well  my  name  is  Sir  Launcelot 
du  Lake.  Alas,  said  Nerovens  de  Lile, 
what  have  I  done.  And  therewithall  flat- 
ling  he  fell  to  his  feet,  and  would  have 
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kissed  them,  but  Sir  Launcelot  would 
not  let  him ;  and  then  either  made  great 
joy  of  other.  And  then  Sir  Nerovens 
told  Sir  Launcelot  that  he  should  not  go 
by  the  castle  of  Pendragon,  For  there 
is  a  lord,  a  mighty  knight,  and  many 
knights  with  him,  and  this  night  I  heard 
say  that  they  took  a  knight  prisoner 
yesterday  that  rode  with  a  damsel,  and 
they  say  he  is  a  knight  of  the  Round 
Table. 

CHAP.  VI. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  fought  udtb  six  knights, 
and  after  with  Sir  Brian,  and  how  he 
delivered  the  prisoners. 

Ah,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  knight  is 
my  fellow,  and  him  shall  I  rescue,  or 
else  I  shall  lose  my  life  therefore.  And 
therewithal  he  rode  fast  till  he  came  be- 
fore the  castle  of  Pendragon,  and  anon 
therewithal  there  came  six  knights,  and 
all  made  them  ready  to  set  upon  Sir 
Launcelot  at  once.  Then  Sir  Launcelot 
feutred  his  spear,  and  smote  the  fore- 
most that  he  brake  his  back  in  sunder, 
and  three  of  them  hit  and  three  failed. 
And  then  Sir  Launcelot  past  through 
them,  and  lightly  he  turned  in  again, 
and  smote  another  knight  through  the 
breast  and  throughout  the  back,  and 
more  than  an  ell,  and  therewithal  his 
spear  brake.  So  then  all  the  remnant 
of  the  four  knights  drew  their  swords, 
and  lashed  at  Sir  Launcelot,  and  at 
every  stroke  Sir  Launcelot  bestowed  so 
his  strokes  that  at  four  strokes  sundry 
they  avoided  their  saddles,  passing  sore 
wounded,  and  forthwithal  he  rode  hurl- 
ing into  that  castle.  And,  anon  the  lord 
of  the  castle  that  was  that  time  called 
Sir  Brian  de  les  isles,  the  which  was  a 
noble  man,  and  a  great  enemy  unto 
king  Arthur,  within  awhile  he  was 
armed  and  upon  horseback:  and  then 
they  feutred  their  spears,  and  hurled 
together  so  strongly  that  both  their 
horses  rashed  to  the  earth.  And  then 
they  avoided  their  saddles,  and  dressed 
their  shields,  and  drew  their  swords, 
and  flung  together  as  wood  men,  and 
there  were  many  strokes  given  in  a 
while.     At  the  last  Sir  Launcelot  gave 


to  Sir  Brian  such  a  bufifet 
kneeled  upon  his  knees,  and 
Launcelot  rashed  upon  him, 
great  force  he  pulled  him  off 
and  when  Sir  Brian  saw  that 
be  slain,  he  yielded  him,  and  j 
his  mercy  and  in  his  grace. 
Launcelot  made  him  to  delin 
prisoners  that  he  had  within  '. 
and  therein  Sir  Launcelot  fou: 
thur's  knights  thirty,  and  foi 
and  so  he  delivered  them  an< 
rode  his  way.  And  anon  as 
Male  Taile  was  delivered  h 
horse  and  his  harness,  and  h 
Maledisant.  The  mean  whil( 
rovens,  that  Sir  Launcelot  h; 
withall  afore  at  the  bridge, 
damsel  after  Sir  Launcelot  f 
how  he  sped  at  the  castle  of  P 
And  then  they  within  the  a 
veiled  what  knight  he  was 
Brian  and  his  knights  delivere< 
prisoners.  Have  ye  no  marve 
damsel,  for  the  best  knight  in  1 
was  here,  and  did  this  toume; 
ye  well,  she  said,  it  was  Sir  I 
Then  was  Sir  Brian  full  gla< 
was  his  lady  and  all  his  kni 
such  a  man  should  win  th< 
when  the  damsel  and  La  C 
Taile  understood  that  it  was 
celot  du  Lake  that  had  rid 
them  in  fellowship,  and  tha 
membered  her  how  she  had 
him  and  called  him  coward, 
she  passing  heavy. 

CHAP.  vn. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  met  with  t 
named  Maledisant,  and  how 
her  the  damsel  Bienpensant, 

So  then  they  took  their  h( 
rode  forth  a  pace  after  Sir  I 
And  within  two  mile  they  over 
and  saluted  him,  and  thanked 
the  damsel  cried  Sir  Launcelot 
her  evil  deed,  and  saying,  F 
know  the  flower  of  all  knig] 
parted  even  between  Sir  Tris 
you.  For  I  have  sought  you 
Sir  Launcelot,  and  Sir  Tristrj 
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and  now  I  thank  God  I  have  met  with 
lU;  and  once  at  Camelot,  I  met  with 
k  Tristram,  and  there  he  rescued  this 
black  shield  with  the  white  hand  hold- 
ing a  naked  sword,  which  Sir  Breuse 
Ssmce  Pit^  had  taken  away  from  me. 
Now,  £fdr  damsel,  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
who  told  you  my  name  ?  Sir,  said  she, 
there  came  a  damsel  from  a  knight  that 
ye  fought  withall  at  the  bridge,  and  she 
told  me  your  name  was  Sir  Launcelot 
da  Lake.  Blame  have  she  then,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  but  her  lord  Sir  Nero- 
^'os  hath  told  her.  But  damsel,  said 
Sr  Launcelot,  upon  this  covenant  I  will 
ride  with  you,  so  that  ye  will  not  rebuke 
this  knight  Sir  La  Cote  Male  Taile  no 
inoie,  for  he  is  a  good  knight,  and  I 
doubt  not  he  shall  prove  a  noble  knight, 
*ndforbis  sake,  and  pity  that  he  should 
w>t  be  destroyed,  I  followed  him  to 
awcour  him  in  this  great  need.  Ah, 
Gcd  thank  you,  said  the  damsel,  for 
BOW  I  will  say  unto  you  and  to  him 
^th,  I  rebuked  him  never  for  no  hate 
tiiat  I  hated  him,  but  for  great  love  that 
I  had  to  him :  for  ever  I  supposed  that 
be  had  been  too  yoimg  and  too  tender 
to  take  upon  him  these  adventures,  and, 
tl*erefore  by  my  will  I  would  have 
^en  him  away  for  jealousy  that  I 
^  of  his  life ;  for  it  may  be  no  young 
^ht's  deed  that  shall  achieve  this 
•dventure  to  the  end.  Perdy,  said  Sir 
l^nncdot,  it  is  well  said,  and  where  ye 
^  called  the  damsel  Maledisant,  I 
^  call  you  the  damsel  Bienpensant. 
And  so  they  rode  forth  a  great  while 
ttntil  they  came  to  the  border  of  the 
^try  of  Surluse,  and  there  they  foimd 
jfeir  village  with  a  strong  bridge  like  a 
lortress.  And  when  Sir  Laimcelot  and 
J^  were  at  the  bridge,  there  start 
forfli  afore  them  of  gentlemen  and  yeo- 
men many  that  said,  Fair  lords,  ye  may 
^  pass  this  bridge  and  this  fortress 
iKcause  of  that  black  shield  that  I  see 
<»e  of  you  bear,  and  therefore  there 
shall  not  pass  but  one  of  you  at  once ; 
therefore  choose  which  of  you  shall 
enter  within  this  bridge  first.  Then 
Sir  Launcelot  proffered  himself  first  to 
eater  within  this  bridge.    Sir,  said  La 


Cote  Male  Taile,  I  beseech  you  let  me 
enter  first  within  this  fortress,  and  if  I 
may  speed  well  I  will  send  for  you,  and 
if  it  happen  that  I  be  slain,  there  it 
goeth.  And  if  so  be  that  I  am  a  pri- 
soner taken,  then  may  ye  rescue  me. 
I  am  loth,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  to  let  you 
pass  this  passage.  Sir,  said  La  Cote 
Male  Taile,  I  pray  you  let  me  put  my 
body  in  this  adventure.  Now  go  your 
way,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  and  Jesu  be 
your  speed.  So  he  entered,  and  anon 
there  met  with  him  two  brethren,  the 
one  hight  Sir  Plaine  de  Force,  and  the 
other  hight  Sir  Plaine  de  Amours ;  and 
anon  they  met  with  Sir  La  Cote  Male 
Taile,  and  first  La  Cote  Male  Taile 
smote  down  Sir  Plaine  de  Force,  and 
soon  after  he  smote  down  Plaine  de 
Amours,  and  then  they  dressed  them  to 
their  shields  and  swords,  and  bad  La 
Cote  Male  Taile  alight,  and  so  he  did, 
and  there  was  dashing  and  foining  with 
swords,  and  so  they  began  to  assail  full 
hard  La  Cote  Male  Taile,  and  many 
great  wounds  they  gave  him  upon  his 
head  and  upon  his  breast  and  upon  his 
shoulders.  And  as  he  might  ever  among 
he  gave  sad  strokes  again.  And  then 
the  two  brethren  tracS  and  traversed 
for  to  be  of  both  hands  of  Sir  La 
Cote  Male  Taile,  but  he  by  fine  force 
and  knightly  prowess  gat  them  afore 
him.  And  then  when  he  felt  himself  so 
wounded  then  he  doubled  his  strokes 
and  gave  them  so  many  wounds  that  he 
felled  them  to  the  earth,  and  would 
have  slain  them  had  they  not  yielded 
them.  And  right  so  Sir  La  Cote  Male 
Taile  took  the  best  horse  that  there  was 
of  them  three,  and  so  rode  forth  his  way 
to  the  other  fortress  and  bridge,  and 
there  he  met  with  the  third  brother, 
whose  name  was  Sir  Plenorius,  a  full 
noble  knight,  and  there  they  justed  to- 
gether, and  either  smote  other  down 
horse  and  man  to  the  earth.  And  then 
they  avoided  their  horses,  and  dressed 
their  shields,  and  drew  their  swords,  and 
gave  many  sad  strokes,  and  one  while 
the  one  knight  was  afore  on  the  bridge, 
and  another  while  the  other.  And  thus 
they  fought  two  hours  and  more,  and 
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never  rested,  and  ever  Sir  Launcelot 
and  the  damsel  beheld  them.  Alas,  said 
the  damsel,  my  knight  fighteth  passing 
sore  and  over  long.  Now  may  ye  see, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  he  is  a  noble 
knight,  for  to  consider  his  first  battle, 
and  his  grievous  woimds.  And  even 
forth  with  all  so  wounded  as  he  is,  it  is 
great  marvel  that  he  may  endure  this 
long  battle  with  that  good  knight. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

How  La  Cote  Male  Taile  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  after  rescued  by  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  bow  Sir  Launcelot 
overcame  four  brethren. 

This  mean  while  Sir  La  Cote  Male 
Taile  sank  right  down  upon  the  earth, 
what  for-wounded  and  what  for-bled  he 
might  not  stand.  Then  the  other  knight 
had  pity  of  him,  and  said,  Fair  young 
knight,  dismay  you  not,  for  had  ye  been 
fresh  when  ye  met  with  me,  as  I  was,  I 
well  wot  that  I  should  not  have  endured 
so  long  as  ye  have  done,  and  therefore 
for  your  noble  deeds  of  arms  I  shall 
shew  to  you  kindness  and  gentleness  in 
all  that  I  may.  And  forth  withal  this 
noble  knight  Sir  Plenorius  took  him 
up  in  his  arms,  and  led  him  into  his 
tower.  And  then  he  commanded  him 
the  wine,  and  made  to  search  him,  and 
to  stop  his  bleeding  wounds.  Sir,  said 
La  Cote  Male  Taile,  withdraw  you  from 
me,  and  hie  you  to  yonder  bridge  again, 
for  there  will  meet  you  another  manner 
knight  than  ever  I  was.  Why,  said  Sir 
Plenorius,  is  there  another  manner 
knight  behind  of  your  fellowship  ? 
Yea,  said  La  Cote  Male  Taile,  there  is 
a  much  better  knight  than  I  am.  What 
is  his  name?  said  Plenorius.  Ye  shall 
not  know  for  me,  said  La  Cote  Male 
Taile.  Well,  said  the  knight,  he  shall 
be  encountered  withal,  whatsoever  he 
be.  Then  Sir  Plenorius  heard  a  knight 
call  that  said.  Sir  Plenorius,  where  art 
thou?  either  thou  must  deliver  me  the 
prisoner  that  thou  hast  led  unto  thy 
tower,  or  else  come  and  do  battle  with 
me.  Then  Sir  Plenorius  gat  his  horse, 
and  came  with  a  spear  in  his  hand, 


galloping  towards  Sir  Launcel 
5ien  they  began  to  feutre  theii 
and  came  together  as  thund 
smote  either  other  so  might 
their  horses  fell  down  unde 
And  then  they  avoided  their 
and  pulled  out  their  swords,  i 
two   bulls  they  lashed  togeth 

Eeat  strokes  and  foins,  but  < 
luncelot  recovered  ground  up 
and  Sir  Plenorius  traced  to  ha 
about  him.  But  Sir  Launcelc 
not  suffer  that,  but  bare  him  bat 
backer  till  he  came  nigh  his  tov 
And  then  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
thee  well  for  a  good  knight,  but 
well  thy  life  and  death  is  in  n 
and  therefore  yield  thee  to  me, 
prisoner.  The  other  answered  i 
but  strake  mightily  upon  Sir  La' 
helm,  that  fire  sprang  out  of  h 
then  Sir  Launcelot  doubled  hh 
so  thick,  and  smote  at  him  so  i 
that  he  made  him  kneel  upon  h 
and  therewith  Sir  Launcelot  Ic 
him  and  pulled  him  grovelin 
Then  Sir  Plenorius  yielded  him 
tower,  and  all  his  prisoners,  at 
And  then  Sir  Laimcelot  recei 
and  took  his  troth,  and  then  h( 
the  other  bridge,  and  there  Sir 
lot  justed  vnth  other  three  of 
thren,  the  one  hight  Pillounes, 
other  hight  Pellogris,  and  the  i 
Pellandris.  And  first  upon  hors« 
Launcelot  smote  them  down,  a 
ward  he  beat  them  on  foot,  ai 
them  to  yield  them  unto  him, 
he  returned  unto  Sir  Plenoi 
there  he  found  in  his  prison  Id 
dos  of  Scotland  and  many  other 
and  all  they  were  delivered.  J 
Sir  La  Cote  Male  Taile  cam 
Launcelot,  and  then  Sir  Launcel 
have  given  him  all  these  fortre 
these  bridges.  Nay,  said  La  O 
Taile,  I  will  not  have  Sir  PI 
livelihood :  with  that  he  will  gi 
my  lord  Sir  Launcelot,  to  co 
king  Arthur's  court,  and  to 
knight,  and  all  his  brethren,  I "' 
you,  my  lord,  to  let  him  have 
lihood.     I  will  well,  said  Sir  L 
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vith  this  that  he  will  come  to  the  court 
of  king  Arthur,  and  become  his  man, 
and  his  brethren  five.  And  as  for  you. 
Sir  Plenorius,  I  will  undertake,  said  Sir 
Lanncelot,  at  the  next  feast,  so  there  be 
a  place  voided,  that  ye  shall  be  knight  of 
the  Round  Table.  Sir,  said  Sir  Pleno- 
rios,  at  the  next  feast  of  Pentecost  I  will 
be  at  Arthur's  court,  and  at  that  time  I 
vill  be  guided  and  ruled  as  king  Arthur 
and  ye  will  have  me.  Then  Sir  Laun- 
cdot  and  Sir  La  Cote  Male  Tail  reposed 
them  there  unto  the  time  that  Sir  La 
Cote  Male  Taile  was  whole  of  his 
voonds,  and  there  they  had  merry  cheer, 
and  gbod  rest,  and  many  games,  and 
there  were  many  fair  ladies. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Bm  Sir  Launeelot  made  La  Cote  Male 
TaiU  lord  of  the  castle  of  Pendragon, 
and  after  was  made  knight  of  the 
Round  Table. 

And  in  the  mean  while  there  came 
Sb  Kay  the  seneschal,  and  Sir  Brandiles, 
and  anon  they  fellowshipped  with  them. 
And  then  within  ten  days  then  departed 
those  knights  of  king  Arthur's  court 
£rom  these  fortresses.  And  as  Sir 
Lanncelot  came  by  the  castle  of  Pen- 
dngon,  there  he  put  Sir  Brian  de  les 
ides  from  his  lands,  because  he  would 
never  he  withold  with  king  Arthur,  and 
^  that  castle  of  Pendragon,  and  all  the 
Jands  thereof,  he  gave  to  Sir  La  Cote 
^^  Taile.  And  then  Sir  Launeelot 
sortforSr  Nerovens,  that  he  made  once 
^oi^t,  and  he  made  him  to  have  all 
^  nile  of  that  castle  and  of  that  coun- 
try under  La  Cote  Male  Taile.  And  so 
wy  rode  to  Arthur's  court  all  wholly 
fogether.  And  at  Pentecost  next  foUow- 
n^g  there  was  Sir  Plenorius,  and  Sir  La 
Cote  Male  Taile,  called  otherwise  by 
j^t  Sir  Breunor  le  Noire,  both  made 
•nights  of  the  Table  Round,  and  great 
•to  king  Arthur  gave  them ;  and  there 
breunor  le  Noire  wedded  that  damsel 
Maledisant.  And  after  she  was  called 
Beauvivante:  but  ever  after  for  the 
more  part  he  was  called  La  Cote  Male 
Taile,  and  he  proved  a  passing  noble 
knight  and  mighty,  and  many  worship- 


ful deeds  he  did  after  in  his  life,  and  Sir 
Plenorius.  proved  a  noble  knight  and 
full  of  prowess.  And  all  the  days  of 
their  life  for  the  most  part  they  awaited 
upon  Sir  Launeelot.  And  Sir  Pleno- 
rius's  brethren  were  ever  knights  of  king 
Arthur.  And  also  as  the  French  book 
maketh  mention.  Sir  La  Cote  Male 
Taile  avenged  his  father's  death. 

CHAP.  X. 

How  La  Beale  Isoud  sent  letters  unto  Sir 
Tristram  by  her  maid  Bragwaine^  and 
of  divers  adventures  of  Sir  Tristram. 

Now  leave  we  here  Sir  La  Cote  Male 
Taile,  and  turn  we  unto  Sir  Tristram  de 
Liones  that  was  in  Britanny.  When 
La  Beale  Isoud  understood  that  he  was 
wedded,  she  sent  unto  him  by  her  maiden 
Bragwaine  as  piteous  letters  as  could  be 
thought  and  made,  and  her  conclusion 
was,  that,  and  it  pleased  SirTristram,  that 
he  would  come  to  her  court  and  bring 
with  him  Isoud  la  Blanche  Mains,  and  . 
they  should  be  kept  as  well  as  she  her- 
self. Then  Sir  Tristram  called  unto  him 
Sir  Kehydius  and  asked  him  whether  he 
would  go  with  him  into  Cornwall  se- 
cretly. He  answered  him  that  he  was 
ready  at  all  times.  And  then  he  let 
ordain  privily  a  little  vessel,  and  therein 
they  went.  Sir  Tristram,  Kehydius, 
dame  Bragwaine,  and  Gouvemail  Sir 
Tristram's  squire.  So  when  they  were 
in  the  sea,  a  contrarious  wind  blew 
them  on  the  coasts  of  North  Wales, 
nigh  the  castle  perilous.  Then  said 
Sir  Tristram,  Here  shall  ye  abide  me 
these  ten  days,  and  Gouvemail  my  squire 
with  you.  And  if  so  be  I  come  not 
again  by  that  day,  take  the  next  way 
into  Cornwall,  for  in  this  forest  are 
many  strange  adventures  as  I  have  heard 
say,  and  some  of  them  I  cast  me  to 
prove  or  I  depart :  and  when  I  may  I 
shall  hie  me  after  you.  Then  Sir  Tris* 
tram  and  Kehydius  took  their  horses 
and  departed  from  their  fellowship. 
And  so  they  rode  within  that  forest  a 
mile  and  more.  And  at  the  last  Sir 
Tristram  saw  afore  him  a  likely  knight 
armed,  sitting  by  a  well,  and  a  strong 
mighty  horse  passing  nigh  him  tied  to 
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an  oak.  and  a  man  hovtng  and  ridmg  by 
him,  leading  an  horse  laden  with  speats. 
And  this  knight  that  sot  at  the  well 
seemed  by  hjs  countenance  to  be  pass- 
ing heavy.  Then  yir  Tristram  rode 
near  htm  and  said,  Fair  knight,  why  ^t 
yc  so  drooping?  Ye  seem  to  be  a 
knight  errant  by  your  arras  and  hatneaa, 
and  therefore  dress  you  to  just  with  one 
of  us  or  with  both.  Therewithal  that 
knight  made  no  words,  hut  took  his 
shield  and  buckled  it  about  his  neck, 
and  lightly  he  took  his  horse  and  lept 
upon  him.  And  then  he  took  a  great 
spear  of  his  squire,  and  lieparted  his 
way  a  furlong.  Sir  Kehydius  as-ked 
leave  of  Sir  Tristram  lo  just  first.  Do 
your  best,  said  Sir  Tristram.  So  they 
met  together,  and  there  Sir  Kehydius 
had  a  fall,  and  was  sore  wounded  on  high 
above  the  breast.  Then  Sir  Tristram 
said.  Knight,  that  is  well  justed,  now 
make  you  ready  unto  me,  1  am  ready, 
,sa>d  the  knight.  And  then  that  knight 
look  a  greater  spear  in  his  hand  and 
encountered  with  Sir  Tristram,  and 
there  by  great  force  that  knight  smote 
down  Sir  Tristram  from  his  horse,  and 
he  had  a  great  fall.  Then  Sir  Tristram 
was  sore  ashamed,  and  lightly  he  avoided 
his  horse  and  put  his  shield  afore  bis 
shoulder,  and  drew  his  sword.  And 
then  Sir  Tristram  required  that  knight 
of  his  knighthood  to  alight  upon  foot 
and  fight  with  him.  I  will  well,  said 
the  Icnight.  And  so  he  alight  upon 
foot  and  avoided  his  horse,  and  cast  his 
shield  upon  his  shoulder,  and  drew  his 
swortl,  and  there  they  fought  a  long 
battle  together  full  nigh  two  hours. 

Then  Sir  Tristram  said,  Fair  knighl, 
hold  thy  hand,  and  tell  me  of  whence 
ihou  art,  and  what  is  Ihy  name.  As  (or 
that,  said  the  knight,  I  will  be  advised. 
but  and  Ihou  wilt  tell  me  Ihy  name,  per- 
advenlure  I  will  tell  thee  mine. 

CHAP.  XI. 

HcfUi  Sir  Trislrani  mil  tiiilb  Sir  Lamorai 

de   Gaits,    and  bow   Ibey  fougbl,    and 

afiir  atcordid  nitier  to  jighi  logetbir. 

Now  fair  knighl,  he  said,  my  name 


is  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones.    Sir.  sud  : 
other  knight,  and  my  name  is  ^rlji 
rak  de  Galis.   Ah  Sir  Lamorak,  said  Si\ 
Tristram,  well  be  we  met,  and 
thee  now  of  the  despite  that  tbou  i 
me  of  the  sending  of  the  horn  unto 
Mark's  court,  to  the  intent  to  have  > 
or  dishonoured  my  lady  the  quea 
Beale  Isoud.    And  therefore  wit  i 
well,  said  Sir  Tristram,  the  one  o 
shall  die  or  we  depart.     Sir,  said  & 
Lamorak,  remember  that  we  were  li> 
gether  in  the  isle  of  Servage,  ntvl  A 
that  time  ye  promised  me  great  f '   * 
ship.    Then  Sir  Tristram  would 
no  longer  delays,  but  lashed  at  Sh'  la- 
morak, and  thus  they  fou^t  Uin|>,  " 
either  were  weair  of  other.     Thea 
Tristram  said  to  Sir  Lamorak,  In  all  ^, 
life  met  I  never  with   such  a  li0i|tt 
that  was    so   big    and   welt  brothd 
as  ye   be;     therefore,    said    Sir  Tn* 
fram,  it  were  pity  that  any  of  us  bai 
should  here  be  mischieved.    Sir,  s,iiil  ^u 
Lamorak,  for  your  renosvn  and  nainc  I 
will  that  ye  have  the  vrorship  o(  ibii 
battle,   and  therefore  I   will   yield  ne 
unto  you.     And  therewith  he  look  ik 
point  of  his  sword  to  yield  him.    Kij. 
said  Sir  Tristram,  ye  shall  not  do  n< 
for  1  know  welt  your  proffers  are  BMM 
of  your  gentleness  than  for  any  tat  w 
dread  ye  have  of  me.     And  IhermitM 
Sir  Tristram  profTered   him  his  sintA, 
and  said.  Sir  lAmorak,  as  an  emniMt 
knight  1  yield  me  unto  you,  as  to  a  RtM 
of  the  most  noble  prowess  that  cnrl 
met  withaL    Nay,  said  Sir  LamomLI 
will  do  you  gentleness.     I  requlic  jot 
let  us  be  sworn  together  that  oevw  R 
of  US  shall  after  this  day  have  ado  < 
other.     And  there  withal  Sit  TfHli 
and  Sir  lamorak  sware  that  never  B 
of  them  should  fight  against  ulbtt. 


CHAP.  xn. 

Holu  Sir  Palamidcs  folloutd  At  faai 
blast,  and  b,  mtol.  dotim  batbSirlk 
tram  and  Sir  Lamorali  viith  ow  tf^ 
ANn  lliis  mean  while  there  ratat 

Palnmides  the  good   knight  fulloa 
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iting  beast  that  had  in  shape  a 
:e  a  serpent's  head,  and  a  body 
3bard,  haunches  like  a  lion,  and 
ike  a  hart,  and  in  his  body  there 
h  a  noise  as  it  had  been  the 
■  thirty  couple  of  hoimds  quest- 
l  such  a  noise  that  beast  made 
ver  he  went.  And  this  beast 
e  Sir  Palamides  followed,  for  it 
led  his  quest.  And  right  so  as 
wed  this  beast  it  came  by  Sir 
d,  and  soon  after  came  Pala- 
nd  to  brief  this  matter  he  smote 
)ir  Tristram  and  Sir  Lamorak 
ith  one  spear,  and  so  he  de- 
after  the  beast  Glatisant,  that 
ed  the  questing  beast,  wherefore 
vo  knights  were  passing  wroth 

Palamides  would  not  nght  on 
h  them. 

men  may  understand  that  be  of 
,  that  he  was  never  formed  that 
s  might  stand,  but  some  time 
put  to  the  worse  by  mal-fortune. 

some  time  the  worse  knight 
;  better  knight  to  a  rebiike. 
lir  Tristram  and  Sir  Lamorak 
Kehydius  upon  a  shield  betwixt 
)th,  and  led  him  to  a  forester's 
and  there  they  gave  him  in 
to  keep  him  wdl,  and  with  him 
ode  three  days.    Then  the  two 

took  their  horses  and  at  the 
ley  parted.  And  then  said  Sir 
a  to  Sir  Lamorak,  I  require  you 
ip  to  meet  with  Sir  Palamides, 
I  that  he  shall  find  me  at  the 
ell  there  I  met  him,  and  there 
Tristram,  shall  prove  whether 
better  knight  than  I.  And  so 
departed  from  other  a  sundry 
id  Sir  Tristram  rode  nigh  there 
Sir  Kehydius,  and  Sir  Lamorak 
itil  he  came  to  a  chapel,  and 
e  put  his  horse  unto  pasture. 
ion  there  came  Sir  Meliagaunce 
is  king  Bagdemagus's  son,  and 
e  put  his  horse  to  pasture,  and 
:  ware  of  Sir  Lamorak,  and  then 
ight  Sir  Meliagaimce  made  his 
of  the  love  that  he  had  to 
!}uenever,  and  there  he  made  a 
:omplaint.     All  this  heard  Sir 


Lamorak,  and  on  the  mom  Sir  Lamo- 
rak took  his  horse  and  rode  unto  the 
forest,  and  there  he  met  two  knights 
hoving  under  the  wood  shawe.  Fair 
knights,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  what  do  ye 
hoving  here  and  watching,  and  if  ye  be 
knights  errant  that  will  just,  lo  I  am 
ready.  Nay,  sir  knight,  they  said,  not 
so,  we  abide  not  here  for  to  just  with 
you,  but  we  lie  here  in  await  of  a  knight 
that  slew  our  brother.  What  knight 
was  that,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  that  ye 
would  fain  meet  withal.  Sir,  they  said, 
it  is  Sir  Launcelot  that  slew  our  brother, 
and  if  ever  we  may  meet  with  him  he 
shall  not  escape  but  we  shall  slay  him. 
Ye  take  upon  you  a  great  charge,  said 
Sir  Lamorak,  for  Sir  Launcelot  is  a 
noble  proved  knight.  As  for  that  we 
doubt  not,  for  there  is  none  of  us  but 
we  are  good  enough  for  him.  I  will  not 
believe  that,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  for  I 
heard  never  yet  of  no  knight  the  days 
of  my  life  but  Sir  Launcelot  was  too 
big  for  him. 

CHAP.  XIIL 

How  Sir  Lamorak  met  with  Sir  Melia- 
gaunce^  and  bow  tbey  fought  together 
for  the  beauty  of  queen  Guenever. 

Right  so  as  they  stood  talking  thus. 
Sir  Lamorak  was  ware  how  Sir  Laun- 
celot came  riding  straight  toward  them ; 
then  Sir  LamorsJc  saluted  him,  and  he 
him  again.  And  then  Sir  Lamorak 
asked  Sir  Laimcelot  if  there  were  any 
thing  that  he  might  do  for  him  in  these 
marches.  Nay,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  not 
at  this  time,  I  thank  you.  Then  either 
departed  from  other,  and  Sir  Lamorak 
rode  again  there  as  he  left  the  two 
knights,  and  then  he  found  them  hid 
in  the  leaved  wood.  Fie  on  you,  said 
Sir  Lamorak,  false  cowards,  pity  and 
shame  it  is  that  any  of  you  should  take 
the  high  order  of  knighthood.  So  Sir 
Lamorak  departed  from  them,  and 
within  a  while  he  met  with  Sir  Melia- 
gaunce, and  then  Sir  Lamorak  asked 
him  why  he  loved  queen  Guenever  as 
he  did;  For  I  was  not  far  from  you 
when  ye  made  your  complaint  by  the 
chapel.     Did    ye  so,    said  Sir  Melia- 
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gaunce,  then  will  I  abide  by  it :  I  love 
queen  Guenever ;  what  will  ye  with  it  ? 
I  will  prove  and  make  good  that  she  is 
the  fairest  lady  and  most  of  beauty  in 
the  world.  As  to  that,  said  Sir  Lamo- 
rak,  I  sjTv  nay  thereto,  for  queen  Mor- 
gause  of  Orkney,  mother  to  Sir  Gawaine, 
and  his  mother  is  the  fairest  queen  and 
lady  that  beareth  the  life.  That  is  not 
so,  said  Sir  Meliagaunce,  and  that  will 
1  prove  with  my  hands  upon  thy  body. 
Will  ye  so,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  and  in  a 
better  quarrel  keep  I  not  to  fight.  Then 
they  departed  either  from  other  in  great 
wrath.  And  then  they  came  riding 
together  as  it  had  been  thunder,  and 
either  smote  other  so  sore  that  their 
horses  fell  backward  to  the  earth.  And 
then  they  avoided  their  horses,  and 
dressed  their  shields,  and  drew  their 
swords.  And  then  they  hurtled  to- 
gether as  wild  boars,  and  thus  they 
fought  a  great  while.  For  Meliagaunce 
was  a  good  man  and  of  great  might, 
but  Sir  Lamorak  was  hard  big  for  him, 
and  put  him  always  aback;  but  either 
had  wounded  other  sore.  And  as  they 
stood  thus  fighting,  by  fortune  came 
Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Bleoberis  riding. 
And  then  Sir  Laimcelot  rode  betwixt 
them,  and  asked  them  for  what  cause 
they  fought  so  together,  and  ye  are  both 
knights  of  king  Arthur. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

How  Sir  Meliagaunce  told  for  what  cause 
tbey  fougbty  and  bow  Sir  Lamorak 
justed  witb  king  Artbur. 

Sir,  said  Meliagaunce,  I  shall  tell 
you  for  what  cause  we  do  this  battle.  I 
praised  my  lady  queen  Guenever,  and 
said  she  was  the  fairest  lady  of  the  world, 
and  Sir  Lamorak  said  nay  thereto,  for 
he  said  queen  Morgause  of  Orkney  was 
fairer  than  she,  and  more  of  beauty. 
Ah  Sir  Lamorak,  why  sayest  thou  so  ? 
It  is  not  thy  part  to  dispraise  thy  prin- 
cess that  thou  art  under  her  obeisance 
and  we  all.  And  therewith  he  alight 
on  foot,  and  said,  For  this  quarrel  mSce 
thee  ready,  for  I  will  prove  upon  thee 
that  queen  Guenever  is  the  fairest  lady 


and  most  of  bounty  in  the  world.  Sir, 
said  Sir  Lamorak,  I  am  loth  to  kw 
ado  with  you  in  this  quarrel.   For  Cfoy 
man  thinketh  his  own  lady  fairest;  an 
though  I  praise  the  lady  that  I  love 
most,   ye  should  not  be  wroth.    Far 
though    my  lady  queen  Guenever  be 
fairest  in  your  eye,  wit  ye  well  qaea 
Morgause  of  Orkney  is  uiirest  in  nme 
eye,  and  so  every  knight  thinketh  Ui 
own  lady  fairest ;  and,  wit  ye  well.  Sir, 
ye  are  the  man  in  the  world,  except  Sir 
Tristram,  that  I  am  most  lothest  to  haie 
ado  withal.    But  and  ye  will  needs  6ght 
with  me,  I  shall  endure  you  as  long  u 
I  may.   Then  spake  Sir  Bleoberis,  and 
said.  My  lord  Sir  Launcelot,  I  wist  yott 
never  so  misadvised  as  ye  are  now.  For 
Sir  Lamorak  saith  you  but  reason  and 
knightly.    For  I  warn  you  I  have  a  lad^, 
and  me  thinketh  that  she  is  the  fidrest 
lady  of  the  world.   Were  this  a  great 
reason  that  ye  should  be  wroth  iritk 
me  for  such  language  ?    And  well  ^ 
wot  that  Sir  Lamorak  is  as  noble  t 
knight  as  I  know,  and  he  hath  owed 
you  and  us  ever  good  will,  and  ibtst' 
fore  I  pray  you  be  good  friends.  Then 
Sir  Launcelot  said  unto  Sir  Lamorak:  I 
pray  you  forgive  me  mine  evil  will ;  and 
if  I  was  misadvised  I  will  amend  it.  Sir, 
said  Sir  Lamorak,  the  amends  is  soon 
made  betwixt  you  and  me.   And  so  Sir 
Launcelot  and  Sir  Bleoberis  departed. 
And  Sir  Meliagaimce  and  Sir  Lunorak 
took  their  horses,  and  either  departed 
from  other.    And  within  a  while  came 
king  Arthur,  and  met  with  Sir  Lamo- 
rak, and  justed  with  him,  and  there  be 
smote  down  Sir  Lamorak,  and  wounded 
him  sore  with  a  spear,  and  so  he  rode 
from  him,  wherefore  Sir  Lamorak  vis 
wroth  that  he  would  not  fight  with  hio 
on  foot;  how  be  it  that  Sir  Lam(H«k 
knew  not  king  Arthur. 

CHAP.  XV. 

How  Sir  Kay  met  witb  Sir  Tristram^  atd 
after  of  the  sbame  spoken  oftbe  kn^iU 
of  Cornwall t  and  bow  tbey  justed. 

Now  leave  we  of  this  tale,  and  speak 
we  of  Sir  Tristram,  that  as  he  rode  he 
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h.  Sir  Kay  the  seneschal,  and 
ir  Kay  asked  Sir  Tristram  of 
)untry  he  was.  He  answered 
was  of  the  country  of  Cornwall. 
well  be,  said  Sir  Kay,  for  yet 

never  that  ever  good  knight 
it  of  Cornwall.     That  is  evil 

said  Sir  Tristram,  but  and  it 
'ou  to  tell  me  your  name  I  re- 
u.  Sir,  wit  ye  well,  said  Sir  Kay, 

name  is  Sir  Kay  the  seneschd. 
your  name?  said  Sir  Tristram; 
t  ye  well  that  ye  are  named  the 
llest  knight  of  your  tongue  that 
iving,  how  be  it  ye  are  called  a 
light,  but  ye  are  called  unfor- 
and  passing  overthwart  of  your 

And  thus  they  rode  together 

came  to  a  bridge.  And  there 
night  would  not  let  them  pass 
of  them  justed  with  him.    And 

knight  justed  with  Sir  Kay, 
re  that  knight  gave  Sir  Kay  a 
;  name  was  Sir  Tor,  Sir  Lamo- 
If  brother.    And  then  they  two 

their  lodging,  and  there  they 
ir  Brandiles ;  and  Sir  Tor  came 
inon  after. 

IS  they  sat  at  supper,  these  four 
three  of  them  spake  all  shame 
ish  knights.  Sir  Tristram  heard 
they  said,  and  he  said  but  little, 
thought  the  more ;  but  at  that 
discovered  not  his  name.  Upon 
•n  Sir  Tristram  took  his  horse 
)de  them  upon  their  way;  and 
r  Brandiles  proffered  to  just  with 
•tram,  and  Sir  Tristram  smote 
¥n,  horse  and  all,  to  the  earth, 
r  Tor  le  Fise  de  Vayshoure  en- 
jd  with  Sir  Tristram,  and  there 
ttram  smote  him  down.  And 
rode  his  way,  and  Sir  Kay  fol- 
lim,  but  he  would  not  of  his 
ip.  Then  Sir  Brandiles  came  to 
',  and  said,  I  would  wit  fain 

that  knight's  name.  Come  on 
^  said  Sir  Kay,  and  we  shall 
m  to  tell  us  his  name.  So 
le  together  till  they  came  nigh 
id  then  they  were  ware  where 
by  a  well,  and  had  put  off  his 

drink  at  the  well.    And  when 


he  saw  them  come,  he  laced  on  his 
helm  lightly,  and  took  his  horse,  and 
proffered  them  to  just.  Nay,  said  Sir 
Brandiles,  we  justed  late  enough  with 
you ;  we  come  not  in  that  intent.  But 
for  this  we  come,  to  require  you  of 
knighthood  to  tell  us  your  name.  My 
fair  knights,  since  that  is  your  desire, 
and  to  please  you,  ye  shall  wit  that  my 
name  is  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones,  nephew 
imto  king  Mark  of  Cornwall.  In  good 
time,  said  Sir  Brandiles,  and  well  ye  be 
found ;  and  wit  ye  well  that  we  be  right 
glad  that  we  have  found  you,  and  we  be 
of  a  fellowship  that  would  be  right  glad 
of  your  company.  For  ye  are  the  knight 
in  the  world  that  the  noble  fellowship 
of  the  Koimd  Table  most  desireth  to 
have  the  company  of.  I  thank  them, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  of  their  great  good- 
ness ;  but  as  yet  I  feel  well  that  I  am 
unable  to  be  of  their  fellowship.  For  I 
was  never  of  such  deeds  of  worthiness 
to  be  in  the  company  of  such  a  fellow- 
ship. Ah,  said  Sir  Kay,  and  ye  be  Sir 
Tristram  de  Liones,  ye  are  the  man  now 
called  most  of  prowess,  except  Sir  Laun- 
celot  du.Lake.  For  he  beareth  not  the 
life,  christian  ne  heathen,  that  can  find 
such  another  knight,  to  speak  of  his 
prowess,  and  of  his  hands,  and  his  truth 
withal.  For  yet  could  there  never  crea- 
ture say  of  him  dishonour  and  make  it 
good.  Thus  they  talked  a  great  while ; 
and  then  they  departed  either  from  other, 
such  ways  as  them  seemed  best. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

How  king  Arthur  was  brought  into  the 
forest  perilous,  and  how  Sir  Tristram 
saved  his  life. 

Now  shall  ye  hear  what  was  the 
cause  that  king  Arthur  came  into  the 
forest  perilous,  that  was  in  North  Wales, 
by  the  means  of  a  lady.  Her  name  was 
Annowre,  and  this  lady  came  to  king 
Arthur  at  Cardiff,  and  she,  by  fair  pro- 
mise and  fair  behests,  made  king  Ar- 
thur to  ride  with  her  into  that  forest 
perilous;  and  she  was  a  great  sorceress, 
and  many  days  she  had  loved  king  Ar- 
thur, and  therefore  she  came  into  that 
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country.  So  when  tlie  king  was  gone 
with  her,  many  of  his  knights  followed 
after  king  Arthur  when  they  missed  him, 
as  Sir  I^uncelot,  Brandiles,  and  many 
other.  And  when  she  had  brought  him 
to  her  tower,  she  desired  him  to  love 
her.  And  then  the  king  remembered 
him  of  his  lady,  and  would  not  love  her 
for  no  craft  that  she  could  do.  Then 
every  day  she  would  make  him  ride  into 
that  forest  with  his  own  knights,  to  the 
intent  to  have  had  king  Arthur  slain. 
For  when  this  lady  Annowre  saw  that 
she  might  not  have  him  at  her  will,  then 
she  laboured  by  false  means  to  have 
destroyed  king  Arthur  and  slain.  Then 
the  Lady  of  the  lake,  that  was  alway 
friendly  to  king  Arthur,  she  understood 
by  her  subtle  crafts  that  king  Arthur 
was  like  to  be  destroyed.  And  there- 
fore this  Lady  of  the  lake,  that  hight 
Nimue,  came  into  that  forest  to  seek 
after  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  or  Sir  Tris- 
tram, for  to  help  king  Arthur;  for  as 
that  same  day  this  Lady  of  the  lake 
knew  well  that  king  Arthur  should  be 
slain,  unless  that  he  had  help  of  one  of 
these  two  knights.  And  thus  she  rode 
up  and  down  till  she  met  with  Sir  Tris- 
tram, and  anon  as  she  saw  him  she 
knew  him.  O  my  lord  Sir  Tristram,  she 
said,  well  be  ye  met,  and  blessed  be  the 
lime  that  I  have  met  with  you ;  for  this 
same  day,  and  within  these  two  hours, 
shall  be  done  the  foulest  deed  that  ever 
was  done  in  this  land.  O  fair  damsel, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  may  I  amend  itV 
Come  on  with  me,  she  said,  and  that  in 
all  the  haste  ye  may,  for  ye  shall  see 
the  most  worshipfullest  knight  of  the 
world  hard  bested.  Then  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, I  am  ready  to  help  such  a  noble 
man.  He  is  neither  better  nor  worse, 
said  the  Lady  of  the  lake,  but  the  noble 
king  Arthur  himself.  God  defend,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  that  ever  he  should  be  in 
such  distress.  Then  they  rode  together 
a  great  pace,  until  they  came  to  a  little 
turret  or  castle,  and  underneath  that 
castle  they  saw  a  knight  standing  upon 
foot  fighting  with  two  knights ;  and  so 
Sir  Tristram  beheld  them,  and  at  the 
last  the  two  knights  smote  down  the 


one  knight,  and  that  one  of  tl 
laced  his  helm  to  have  slain  hii 
the  lady  Annowre  gat  king 
sword  in  her  hand  to  have  stri 
his  head.  And  therewithal  c 
Tristram  with  all  his  might. 
Traitress,  traitress,  leave  tha 
anon  there  Sir  Tristram  sm 
of  the  knights  through  the  be 
he  fell  dead ;  and  then  he  r* 
the  other  and  smote  his  back 
der,  and  in  the  mean  while  t 
of  the  lake  cried  to  king 
Let  not  that  false  lady  escape 
king  Arthur  overtook  her,  and 
same  sword  he  smote  off  he 
and  the  Lady  of  the  lake  tool 
head,  and  hung  it  up  by  the 
her  saddle  bow.  And  then  i 
tram  horsed  king  Arthur,  and  r< 
with  him,  but  he  charged  the 
the  lake  not  to  discover  his  nai 
that  time.  When  the  king  wa 
he  thanked  heartily  Sir  Tristr 
desired  to  wit  his  name ;  but  1 
not  tell  him,  but  that  he  was 
knight  adventurous.  And  so 
king  Arthur  fellowship  till  he  n 
some  of  his  knights.  And  withi 
he  met  with  Sir  Ector  de  Maris 
knew  not  king  Arthur  nor  Sir  1 
and  he  desired  to  just  with  one 
Then  Sir  Tristram  rode  unto  Si 
and  smote  him  from  his  hors 
when  he  had  done  so  he  came  j 
the  king,  and  said ;  My  lord,  y 
one  of  your  knights,  he  may  l 
fellowship ;  and  another  day 
deed  that  I  have  done  for  you 
ye  shall  understand  that  I  woulc 
service.  Alas,  said  king  Arthur 
wit  what  ye  are.  Not  at  this  ti 
Sir  Tristram.  So  he  departed, 
king  Arthur  and  Sir  Ector  togei 

CHAP.  XVIL 

How  Sir  Tristram  came  to  L 
Isoudf  and  bow  Kebydius  hega 
La  Beale  Isoudy  and  of  a  It 
Tristram  found. 

And  then  at  a  day  set  Sir  *] 
and  Sir  Lamorak  met  at  the  w* 
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then  they  took  Kehydius  at  the  forester's 
haosid,  and  so  they  rode  with  him  to 
the  ship  where  they  left  dame  Brag- 
vaineand  Gouvemail,  and  so  they  sail^ 
kto  Comvrall  all  wholly  together ;  and 
hgr  assent  and  information  of  dame  Brag- 
vaine,  when  they  were  landed  they  rode 
into  Sir  Dinas  the  seneschal,  a  trusty 
friend  of  Sir  Tristram's.  And  so  dame 
Bngwaine  and  Sir  Dinas  rode  to  the 
court  of  king  Mark,  and  told  the  queen. 
La  Beale  Isoud,  that  Sir  Tristram  was 
nigh  her  in  that  country.  Then  for  very 
pore  joy  La  Beale  Isoud  swooned :  and 
when  she  might  speak,  she  said.  Gentle 
kok^t  seneschal,  help  that  I  might  speak 
wiu  him,  or  else  my  heart  will  brast. 
Then  Sir  Dinas  and  dame  Bragwaine 

S;fat  Sir   Tristram    and    Kehydius 
y  unto  the  court,  unto  a  chamber 
ivhereas  La  Beale  Isoud  assigned  it;  and 
to  tdl  the  joy  that  was  between  La 
Beale  Isoud  and  Sir  Tristram,  there  is 
DO  tongue  can  tell  it,  nor  heart  think  it, 
nor  pen  write  it.    And,  as  the  French 
book  maketh  mention,  at  the  first  time 
that  ever  Sir  Kehydius  saw  La  Beale 
Isoad,he  was  sg  enamoured  upon  Her 
tiait  for  very  pure  love  he  might  never 
^nthdraw  it.    And  at  the  last,  as  ye 
shall  hear  or  the  book  be  ended.  Sir 
Kehydius  died  for  the  love  of  La  Beale 
Iwnd.   And  then  privily  he  wrote  unto 
her  letters  and  ballads  of  the  most  good- 
Kest  that  were  used  in  those  days.   And 
when  La  Beale  Isoud  imderstood  his 
betters,  she  had  pity  of  his  complaint, 
lad  unadvised  she  wrote  another  letter 
to  comfort  him  withal.    And  Sir  Tris- 
tiun  was  all  this  while  in  a  turret,  at 
the  commandment  of  La  Beale  Isoud, 
*Dd  when  she  might  she  came  unto  Sir 
Tristiam.    So  on    a  day  king    Mark 
P^yed  at  the  chess  under  a  chamber 
*hidow ;  and  at  that  time  Sir  Tristram 
•od  Sir  Kehydius  were  within  the  cham- 
ber.over  king  Mark,  and  as  it  mishapped 
Sir  Tristram  found  the  letter  that  Ke- 
^fdios  sent  to  La  Beale  Isoud ;  also  he 
had  found  the  letter  that  she  wrote  unto 
Kehydius,  and  at  that  same  time  La 
Beale  Isoud  was  in  the  same  chamber. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  came  unto  La  Beale 


Isoud,  and  said ;  Madam,  here  is  a  letter 
that  was  sent  unto  you,  and  here  is  the 
letter  that  ye  sent  unto  him  that  sent 
you  that  letter.  Alas,  madam,  the  good 
love  that  I  have  loved  you,  and  many 
lands  and  riches  have  I  forsaken  for 
your  love,  and  now  ye  are  a  traitress  to 
me,  the  which  doth  me  great  pain.  But 
as  for  thee.  Sir  Kehydius,  I  brought 
thee  out  of  Britanny  into  this  country, 
and  thy  father,  king  Howel,  I  won  his 
lands;  howbeit,  I  wedded  thy  sister, 
Isoud  la  Blanche  Mains,  for  the  good- 
ness which  she  did  to  me  :  but  wit  thou 
well  Sir  Kehydius  for  this  falsehood 
and  treason  thou  hast  done  me,  I  will 
revenge  it  upon  thee.  And  therewithal 
Sir  Tristram  drew  out  his  sword,  and 
said,  Sir  Kehydius  keep  thee,  and  then 
La  Beale  Isoud  swooned  to  the  earth. 
And  when  Sir  Kehydius  saw  Sir  Tris- 
tram come  upon  him,  he  saw  none 
other  boot,  but  lept  out  at  a  bay  win- 
dow, even  over  the  head  where  sat  king 
Mark  playing  at  the  chess.  And  when 
the  king  saw  one  come  hurling  over  his 
head,  he  said,  Fellow,  what  art  thou, 
and  what  is  the  cause  thou  leapest  out 
of  that  window  ?  My  lord  the  king,  said 
Kehydius,  it  fortuned  me  that  I  was 
asleep  in  the  window  above  your  head, 
and  as  I  slept  I  slumbered,  and  so  I  fell 
down.  And  thus  Sir  Kehydius  excused 
him. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

How  Sir  Tristram  departed  from  Tin- 
tagilf  and  bow  be  sorrowed^  and  was 
so  long  in  a  forest  till  be  was  out  of 
bis  mind. 

Then  Sir  Tristram  dread  sore  lest 
he  were  discovered  unto  the  king  that 
he  was  there,  wherefore  he  drew  him  to 
the  strength  of  the  tower,  and  armed 
him  in  such  armour  as  he  had,  for  to 
fight  with  them  that  would  withstand 
him.  And  so  when  Sir  Tristram  saw 
there  was  no  resistance  against  him,  he 
sent  Gouvemail  for  his  horse  and  for  his 
spear,  and  knightly  he  rode  forth  out  of 
the  castle  openly  that  was  called  the 
castle  of  Tintagil.  And  even  at  the  gate 
he  met  with  Gingalin,   Sir   Gawaine's 
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soil.  And  anon  Sir  Gingalin  put  his 
spear  in  hia  rest,  and  ran  upon  Sir  Tris- 
tram, and  brake  his  spear,  and  Sir  Tris- 
Imm  at  that  time  had  but  a  sword,  and 
ga.¥e  him  snch  a  buffet  upon  the  helm 
that  he  fell  down  from  his  saddle,  and 
his  sword  shd  down  and  carved  asunder 
his  horse  neck.  And  so  Sir  Tristram 
rode  hii  way  into  the  forest,  and  all  this 
doing  saw  king  Mark.  And  then  he 
sent  sL  squire  onto  the  hurt  knight,  and 
commantial  him  to  come  to  him,  and 
so  he  did.  And  when  king  Mark  wiat 
that  it  was  Sir  Gingalin,  he  welconned 
him,  and  gave  him  a  horse,  and  asked 
him  what  knight  it  was  that  had  en- 
countered with  him.  Sir,  said  Sir  Gin- 
galin, I  wot  not  what  knight  he  was, 
bat  well  I  wot  that  he  sigheth,  and 
raaketh  great  dole.  Then  Sir  Tristram 
within  a  while  met  with  a  knight  of  his 
own,  that  hight  Sir  Fergus.  And  when 
he  had  met  with  hira  he  made  great 
sorrow,  insomuch  that  he  fell  down  olT 
his  horse  in  a  swoon,  and  in  such  sor- 
row he  was  in  three  days  and  three 
nights.  Then  at  the  last  Sir  Tristram 
sent  imto  the  court  by  Sir  Fei^s,  for 
to  ask  what  tidings.  And  so  as  he  rode 
by  the  way  he  met  with  a  damsel  that 
came  from  Sir  Palamides,  to  know  and 
seek  how  Sir  Tristram  did.  Then  Sir 
Fergus  told  her  how  he  was  almost  out 
of  his  mind.  Alas,  said  the  damsel, 
where  shall  1  hud  hiT"  ?  In  sucli  a 
place,  said  Sir  Fergus,  Then  Sir  Fer- 
gus found  queen  Isoud  sick  in  her  bed, 
making  the  greatest  dole  that  ever  any 
cauthly  woman  made.  And  when  the 
damsel  found  Sir  Tristram,  she  made 
great  dole  because  she  might  not  amend 
him ;  for  the  more  she  made  of  him  the 
more  was  his  pain.  And  at  the  last  Sir 
Tristram  took  his  horse  and  rode  away 
from  her.  And  then  was  it  three  days 
or  that  she  could  lind  him.  and  then  she 
brought  him  meat  and  drink,  but  he 
would  none.  And  then  another  lime 
Sir  Tristram  escaped  away  from  the 
damsel,  and  it  happed  him  to  ride  by 
the  same  castle  where  Sir  Palamides  and 
Sir  Tristram  did  battle  when  La  Beale 
Isood  departed  them.  And  there  by  for- 


time  the  damsel  met  with  bir  Tiibtnn 
again,  making   the   gptalesl  dole 
ever   earthly   creature    made,   and 
went   to   the   lady  of   that  castle.  Hi 
told   her  of  the   misadventure  o!  S 
Tristram.     Alas,  said  the  lady  of 
castle,  where  is  my  lord  Sir  Tristna! 
Right  here  by  yoor  castle,  said  the  ' 
sel.    In  good  time,  said  the  lady,, 
so  nigh  me :   he  shall  have  meat 
drink  of  the  best,  and  a  harp  I  hawrf 
his  whereupon  he  taught  me, — br 
goodly  harping  he  bearelh  the  priK 
the  world.    So  this  lady  and  the  dm 
brought  him  meat  and  drink,  btttbe< 
little  thereof.     Then    upon   a  nigfcl  I 
put  his  horse  from  him,  and  thenbcl 
laced  his  armour,  and  then  Sir  Trittfl 
would  go  into  the  wilderness,  and  Im 
down  &e  trees  and  boughs ;  and  (Al 
while,  when  he  found  the  harp  tioii 
lady  sent  him,  then  wovdd  he  hup  ti 
play  thereupon  and  weep  togelhs.  i' 
sometime  when  Sir  Tristram  msn 
wood,  that  the  ludy  wist  not  wboi 
was,  then  would  she  sic  hei  down  _ 
play  upon  that  harp  ;    then  WOtdd  91 
Tristram  come  to  that  harp  and  hod 
thereto,  and   sometime  he  wooM  h 
himself.    Thus  he  there  endured  a  9 
ler  of  a  year.    Then  at  the  tlsl  hei 
his  way,  and  she  wist  not  where  bei 
become.    And  then  was  he  naked,  I 
waxed  lean  and  poor  of  Resh.  andlakl 
fell  into  the  fellowship  of  herdmoi  ■' 
shepherds,  and  daily  they  would  IP 
him  of  their  meat  and  drink.  And  m 
he  did  any  shrewd  deed  they  rroM  !■ 
him  with  rods,  and  so  they  dipped  It 
with  shears  and  made  him  like*  fed 

CH.\P.  XIX. 

Haw  Sir  Tristram  stnaed  DagtmH  m  i 
mill,  and  boai  Palamidts  tetl  a  AH 


uilb  kin. 


Mark. 


Anh  upon  a  day  Sir  Dagaoeh  ii> 
Arthur's  fool,  came  into  Cornwall,  m 
two  squires  with  him,  and  fti  tJl^  (* 
through  that  forest  they  came  bf  •  H 
well  where  Sir  Tristram  wan  w  "  ~ 
be,  and  the  weather  was  hut,  oa 


X. 


SIR  DAGONET  IS  SOUSED  IN  A  WELL. 
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o  drink  of  that  well,  and  in  the 
^hile  their  horses  brake  loose. 
3  Sir  Tristram  came  unto  them, 
t  he  soused  Sir  Dagonet  in  that 
d  after  his  squires,  and  thereat 
the  shepherds,  and  forthwithal 
after  their  horses,  and  brought 
;ain  one  by  one,  and  right  so, 
hey  were,  he  made  them  leap  up 
;  their  ways.  Thus  Sir  Tristram 
.  there  an  half  year  naked,  and 
lever  come  in  town  nor  village. 
:an  while  the  damsel  that  Sir 
les  sent  to  seek  Sir  Tristram  she 
ito  Sir  Palamides,  and  told  him 
mischief  that  Sir  Tristram  en- 
Alas,  said  Sir  Palamides,  it  is 
ty  that  ever  so  noble  a  knight 
be  so  mischieved  for  the  love  of 
But  nevertheless  I  will  go  and 
1,  and  comfort  him  and  I  may. 
little  before  that  time  La  Beale 
id  commanded  Sir  Kehydius  out 
3untry  of  Cornwall.  So  Sir  Ke- 
leparted  with  a  dolorous  heart. 
'  adventure  he  met  with  Sir 
es,  and  they  enfellowshipped 
•,  and  either  complained  to 
"  their  love,  that  they  loved  La 
oud.  Now  let  us,  said  Sir  Pala- 
eek  Sir  Tristram  that  loved  her 
as  we,  and  let  us  prove  whether 
recover  him.  So  they  rode  into 
"est,  and  three  days  and  three 
bey  would  never  take  their  lodg- 
ever  sought  Sir  Tristram.  And 
time  by  adventure  they  met  with 
ark  that  was  ridden  from  his 
alone.  When  they  saw  him.  Sir 
es  knew  him,  but  Sir  Kehydius 
m  not.  Ah,  false  king,  said  Sir 
es,  it  is  pity  thou  hast  thy  life, 
art  a  destroyer  of  all  worship- 
hts,  and  by  thy  mischief,  and 
^eance,  thou  hast  destroyed  that 
jble  knight  Sir  Tristram  de 
and  therefore  defend  thee,  said 
imides,  for  thou  shalt  die  this 
at  were  shame,  said  king  Mark, 
:wo  are  armed,  and  I  am  un- 
As  for  that,  said  Sir  Palamides, 
find  a  renledy  therefore.  Here 
ight  with  me,  and  thou  shalt 


have  his  harness.  Nay,  said  king  Mark, 
I  will  not  have  ado  with  you,  for  cause 
have  ye  none  to  me.  For  sdl  the  misease 
that  Sir  Tristram  hath  was  for  a  letter 
that  he  foimd ;  for,  as  to  me,  I  did  to 
him  no  displeasure,  and  I  am  full  sorry 
for  his  disease  and  malady.  So  when  the 
king  had  thus  excused  him,  they  were 
friends,  and  king  Mark  would  have  had 
them  imto  Tintagil,  but  Sir  Palamides 
would  not,  but  turned  imto  the  realm  of 
Logris,  and  Sir  Kehydius  said  he  would 
go  into  Britanny. 

Now  turn  we  unto  Sir  Dagonet  again, 
then  when  he  and  his  squires  were  upon 
horseback,  he  deemed  that  the  shepherds 
had  sent  that  fool  to  array  them  so  be- 
cause that  they  laughed  at  them,  and  so 
they  rode  unto  the  keepers  of  beasts, 
and  all  to  beat  them.  Sir  Tristram  saw 
them  beaten  that  were  wont  to  give  him 
meat  and  drink,  then  he  ran  thither  and 
gat  Sir  Dagonet  by  the  head,  and  gave 
him  such  a  fall  to  the  earth  that  he 
bruised  him  sore,  so  that  he  lay  still. 
And  then  he  wrast  his  sword  out  of  his 
hand  and  therewith  he  ran  to  one  of 
his  squires  and  smote  off  his  head,  and 
the  other  fled.  And  so  Sir  Tristram  took 
his  way  with  that  sword  in  his  hand, 
running  as  he  had  been  wild  wood. 
Then  Sir  Dagonet  rode  to  king  Mark 
and  told  him  how  he  had  sped  in  that 
forest.  And  therefore,  said  Sir  Dagonet, 
beware,  king  Mark,  that  thou  come  not 
about  that  well  in  the  forest,  for  there  is 
a  fool  naked,  and  that  fool  and  I  fool 
met  together,  and  he  had  almost  slain 
me.  Ah,  said  king  Mark,  that  is  Sir 
Matto  le  Breune,  that  fell  out  of  his  wit 
because  he  lost  his  lady.  For  when  Sir 
Gaheris  smote  down  Sir  Matto  and  won 
his  lady  of  him,  never  since  was  he  in 
his  mind,  and  that  was  pity,  for  he  was 
a  good  knight. 

CHAP.  XX. 

How  it  was  noised  bow  Sir  Tristram  was 
deadf  and  bow  La  Beale  Isoud  would 
bqve  slain  herself. 

Then   Sir  Andred  that   was   cousin 
upto  Sir  Tristram,  ipade  a  lady  that  was 


his  paramour  1o  sny  nnd  noise  it  that 
she  was  with  Sir  Tristram  tir  erer  he 
(lied.  And  this  tale  she  brought  unto 
king  Mailc's  court,  that  she  buried  him 
by  a.  well,  and  that  or  he  died  he  be- 
sought king  Mark  to  make  his  cou^n, 
Sir  Andred,  king  of  the  country  of 
Liones,  of  the  which  Sir  Tristram  was 
lord  of.  Al!  this  did  Sir  Andred  be- 
cause he  would  hare  had  Sir  Tristram's 
lands.  And  when  king  Mark  heard  tell 
that  Sir  Tristram  was  dead,  he  wept 
and  made  great  dole.  But  when  queen 
Isoud  heard  of  these  tidings,  she  made 
such  sorrow  that  she  was  nigh  out  of 
her  mind.  And  so  upon  a  day  she 
thought  to  alay  hersf^,  and  never  to 
live  after  Sir  Tristram's  death.  And  so 
upon  a  day  la.  fieale  Isoud  gat  a  sword 
ptivily,  and  bare  it  into  her  garden,  and 
there  she  pight  the  sword  through  a 
plum  tree  up  to  the  hilts,  so  that  it 
stack  fasti  and  it  stood  breast  high. 
And  OS  she  would  have  run  upon  the 
sword  and  to  have  slain  herself,  all  this 
espied  king  Mark,  how  she  kneeled 
down  and  said.  Sweet  Lord  Jesu  have 
mercy  upon  me.  for  I  may  not  live  after 
the  death  of  Sir  Tristram  de  lionea,  for 
he  was  my  fitst  love,  and  he  shall  be 
the  last.  And  with  these  words  came 
kii^  Mark  and  took  her  in  hts  arms, 
and  then  he  took  up  the  sword,  and 
bare  her  away  with  him  into  a  strong 
lower,  and  there  he  made  her  to  be 
kept,  and  watched  her  surely.  And  after 


tram  nuked  in  the  forest  with  the  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  so  he  came  to  an  her- 
mitage, and  there  he  laid  him  dovra.  and 
slept,  and  in  the  mean  while  the  hermit 
stole  away  his  sword,  and  laid  meat 
down  by  him.  Thus  was  he  kept  there 
a  ten  days,  and  at  the  last  he  de'parted 
and  came  to  the  herdmen  again.  And 
there  was  a  giant  in  that  country  that 
hight  Tauleas,  and  for  fear  of  Sir  Tris- 
tram more  than  seven  years  he  durst 
never  much  eo  at  large,  but  for  the 
most  part  he  kept  him  in  a  sure  castle 
of  his  own.  And  so  this  Tauleas.  heard 
tell  thot  Sit  Tristram  was  dead,  by  the 


noise  of  the  court  of  king  Mark, 
this  Tauleas  went  daily  al  large. 
so  it  happed  upon  a  day  he  caroet 
herdmen  wandering  arid  lingering 
there  he  set  him  down  to  rest  u 
them.  The  mean  while  there  ai 
knight  of  Cornwall  that  led  n  UA- 
him,  and  his  name  was  Sir  Di 
And  when  the  giant  saw  him,  he 
from  the  herdmen  and  hid  him  un 
tree,  and  so  the  knight  came  to  the 
and  there  he  alight  to  repose  hin. 
as  soon  as  he  was  from  his  hooi 
giant  Tauleas  came  betwiirt  this  b 
and  his  horse,  and  took  the  boiH 
lept  upon  him.  So  forthwith  be 
unto  Sir  Dinant  and  took  faim  b] 
collar,  and  pulled  him  afore  Uni ' 
his  horse,  and  there  would  have  ilii 
off  his  head.  Then  Ihe  herdmen 
unto  Sir  Tristram,  Hdp  yonder  kn 
Help  ye  him,  said  Sir  Tristnon. 
dare  not,  said  the  herdmen.  Tha 
Tristram  was  ware  of  the  swoid  Ot 
knight  there  as  it  lay,  and  so  Aithl 
ran,  and  took  up  the  sword  and  il 
off  Sir  Tauleas's  head,  and  so  he  ' 
his  way  to  the  herdmen  again. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

How  iing  Mark  /om,d  Sir  IHi 
naked,  and  made  bint  Ai  t>  I 
ho«u  lo  TUlagil.  and  botr  U 
there  hvnon  by  a  bratbet, 
TuEN  the  knight  took  up  ihe^ 
head,  and  bare  it  with  him  unto  1 
Mark,  and  told  him  what  aim 
betid  him  in  the  forest,  and  how  t  n 
man  rescued  him  from  the  gtimlTf 
Tauleas,  Where  had  ye  this  advas 
said  king  Mark.  Forsooth,  «il 
EKnant,  at  the  fair  fountain  in  ] 
forest  where  many  adventurous  mt 
meet,  and  there  is  the  mad  man,  * 
said  lung  Mark.  1  will  see  tlot ' 
man,  So  within  a  day  or  two  1 
Mark  commanded  his  kn^j^Is  tti 
htmters,  that  Ihey  should  be  i^) 
the  mom  for  lo  hunt,  and  on  the  ■ 
he  went  unto  that  forest.  Ani  ■ 
Ihe  king  came  i..  that  weU^l 
there  lying  by  that  wellg  ' 
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nd  a  sword  by  him.  Then  king 
blew  and  straked,  and  therewith 
ights  came  to  him.  And  then 
Qg  commanded  his  knights  to 
at  naked  man  with  fairness,  and 
liim  to  my  castle.  So  they  did 
ind  fair,  and  cast  mantles  upon 
stram,  and  so  led  him  unto  Tin- 
and  there  they  bathed  him  and 
I  him,  and  gave  him  hot  suppings, 
J  had  brought  him  well  to  his 
brance.  But  all  this  while  there 
creature  that  knew  Sir  Tristram, 
at  man  he  was.  So  it  fell  upon 
that  the  queen  La  Beale  Isoud 
)f  such  a  man  that  ran  naked  in 
St,  and  how  the  king  had  brought 
ome  to  the  court.  Then  La 
soud  called  unto  her  dame  Brag- 
and  said.  Come  on  with  me,  for 
1  go  see  this  man  that  my  lord 
t  from  the  forest  the  last  day. 
y  passed  forth,  and  asked  where 
e  sick  man.  And  then  a  squire 
e  queen  that  he  was  in  the  garden 
his  rest,  and  reposing  him  against 
n.  So  when  the  queen  looked 
ir  Tristram  she  was  not  remem- 
)f  him.  But  ever  she  said  unto 
Bragwaine,  Me  seemeth  I  should 
en  him  heretofore  in  many  places, 
soon  as  Sir  Tristram  saw  her  he 
her  well  enough,  and  then  he 
away  his  visage  and  wept.  Then 
sen  had  always  a  little  brachet 
ST,  that  Sir  Tristram  gave  her  the 
ne  that  ever  she  came  into  Com- 
nd  never  would  that  brachet  de- 
om  her,  but  if  Sir  Tristram  was 
lere  as  was  La  Beale  Isoud ;  and 
achet  was  sent  from  the  king's 
er  of  France  unto  Sir  Tristram 
at  love.  And  anon  as  this  little 
t  felt  a  savour  of  Sir  Tristram,  she 
upon  him,  and  licked  his  cheeks 
5  ears,  and  then  she  whined  and 
1,  and  she  smelled  at  his  feet  and 
hands,  and  on  all  parts  of  his 
lat  she  might  come  to.  Ah,  my' 
iaid  dame  Bragwaine  unto  La 
Isoud,  alas,  alas!  said  she,  I 
is  mine  own  lord,  Sir  Tristram. 
lereupon  Isoud  fell  down  in  a 


swoon,  and  so  lay  a  great  while ;  and 
when  she  might  speak,  she  said.  My 
lord  Sir  Tristram,  blessed  be  God  ye 
have  your  life;  and  now  I  am  sure  ye 
shall  be  discovered  by  this  little  brachet, 
for  she  will  never  leave  you :  and  also 
I  am  sure  as  soon  as  my  lord  king 
Mark  do  know  you,  he  will  banish  you 
out  of  the  country  of  Cornwall,  or  else 
he  will  destroy  you.  Therefore  mine 
own  lord,  grant  king  Mark  his  will,  and 
then  draw  you  unto  the  court  of  king 
Arthur,  for  there  are  ye  beloved.  And 
ever  when  I  may  I  shall  send  unto  you, 
and  when  ye  list  ye  may  come  to  me, 
and  at  all  times  early  and  late  I  will  be 
at  your  commandment  to  live  as  poor 
a  life  as  ever  did  queen  or  lady.  O 
madam,  said  Sir  Tristram,  go  from  me, 
for  mickle  anger  and  danger  have  I 
escaped  for  your  love. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

How  king  Markf  by  the  advice  of  bis 
councily  banished  Sir  Tristram  out  of 
Cornwall  the  term  of  ten  years. 

Then  the  queen  departed,  but  the 
brachet  would  not  from  him.  And 
theiewithal  came  king  Mark,  and  the 
brachet  sat  upon  him,  and  bayed  at 
them  all.  Therewithal  Sir  Andred 
spake  and  said.  Sir,  this  is  Sir  Tris- 
tram, I  see  by  the  brachet.  N:iy,  said 
the  king,  I  cannot  suppose  that.  So 
the  king  asked  him  upon  his  faith  what 
he  was,  and  what  was  his  name.  Truly, 
said  he,  my  name  is  Sir  Tristram  de 
Liones,  now  do  by  me  what  ye  list. 
Ah,  said  king  Mark,  me  repenteth  of 
your  recovery.  And  then  he  let  call 
his  barons  to  judge  Sir  Tristram  to 
death.  Then  many  of  his  barons  would 
not  assent  thereto,  and  in  especial  Sir 
Dinas  the  seneschal  and  Sir  Fergus. 
And  so  by  the  advice  of  them  all  Sir 
Tristram  was  banished  out  of  the 
country  for  ten  year,  and  thereupon  he 
took  his  oath  upon  a  book  before  the 
king  and  his  barons.  And  so  he  was 
made  to  depart  out  of  the  country  of 
Cornwall,  and  there  were  many  barons 
brought  him  into  his  ship,  of  the  which 
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some  weie  his  frienils,  nnd  some  his 
foes.  Ami  in  the  mean  while  there 
came  a.  knight  of  king  Arthur's,  his 
name  was  DinadoU,  and  his  comiiig  wa^ 
10  seek  after  Sir  Trisltam.  Then  they 
shewed  him  where  he  was  armed  at  9.11 

C'nts,  going  to  the  ship.  Now,  fair 
ghl,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  or  ye  pass 
this  court,  that  ye  will  just  with  me  I 
require  you.  With  a  good  will,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  and  these  lords  will  give 
me  leave.  Then  the  barons  granted 
thereto,  and  so  they  ran  together,  and 
there  Sir  Tristram  gave  Sir  Dinadan  a 
fall.  And  then  he  prayed  Sir  Tristram 
to  give  him  leave  to  go  in  his  fellow- 
ship. Ye  shall  be  right  welcome,  said 
then  Sir  Tristram.  And  so  they  took 
their  horses  and  rode  to  their  ships  to- 
gether. And  when  Sir  Tristram  was  in 
the  sea,  he  said,  Greet  well  king  Mark 
and  all  mine  enemies,  and  say  them  1 
will  come  again  when  I  may.  And 
well  am  I  rewarded  for  the  fighting 
with  Sir  Marhaus,  and  delivering  all 
this  country  from  servage,  and  well  I 
am  rewarded  for  the  fetching  and  costs 
of  La  Beale  Isoud  out  of  Ireland,  and 
the  danger  that  I  was  in  first  and  last, 
and  hy  the  way  coming  home  what 
danger  I  had  to  bring  agam  queen  Isoud 
from  the  castle  Pluere.  And  well  am  I 
rewarded  when  I  fought  vrith  Sir  Bleo- 
beris  for  Sir  Segwarides'  wife.  And 
well  am  I  rewarded  when  I  fought  with 
Sir  Blamor  de  Ganis  for  king  Anguish, 
father  unto  La  Beale  Isoud.  A.ndwell 
am  I  rewarded  when  I  smote  down  the 
good  knight  Sir  Lamarak  de  Galis  ^.t 
king  Mark's  request.  And  well  am  I 
rewarded  when  I  fought  with  the  king 
with  the  hundred  knights,  and  the  king 
of  Northgalis,  and  both  these  would 
have  put  his  land  in  servage,  and  by  me 
they  were  put  to  a  rebuke.  And  well 
am  I  rewarded  for  the  slaying  of  Tau- 
leas  the  mighty  giant,  and  many  more 
deeds  have  I  done  for  him,  and  now 
have  I  my  warison.  And  tell  ):iag  Mark 
ihat  many  noble  knights  of  the  Table 
Round  have  spared  the  batons  of  this 
country  for  my  sake.  Also  am  I  not 
well  rewatiled  when  I  fought  with  the 


good  knight  Sir  Palamides,  and  It 
queen  Isoud  from  him.  And  U 
time  king  Mark  said  nfore  all  his  h 
I  should  have  been  better  run 
And  forthwithal  he  took  the  se«- 

CHAP.  xxin. 
How  a  damal  sougbl  bdp  la  b^ 
Launctlnl  against  Ibirty  hti^tt, 
bum  Sir  Tristram  fought  with  litl 
And  at  the  neit  landing,  bst  I 
sea,  there  met  with  Sir  Tristna 
with  Sir  Dinadaji  Sir  Ector  de  i 
and  Sir  Bors  de  Ganis.  Aad  dw 
Ector  justed  with  Sir  Dinadan  a 
smote  him  and  his  horse  down, 
then  Sir  Tristram  would  have  ; 
with  Sir  Bors,  and  Sir  Bors  m 
would  not  just  with  no  Cornish  ta 
for  Ihey  are  not  called  men  of  wo 
And  all  this  was  done  upon  ■  b 
And  with  this  came  Sir  Bleobai 
Sir  Driont.  and  Sir  Bleobetis  pn 
to  just  with  Sir  Tristram,  and  at 
Tristram  smote  down  Sir.  JOOi 
Then  said  Sir  Bors  de  Ganit.  ) 
never  Cornish  knight  of  so  great  i 
nor  so  valiant  as  that  kni^t  that 
eth  the  trappours  cmbroiderad 
crowns.  And  then  Sir  TristnH 
Sir  Dmadan  departed  from  then 
a  forest,  and  there  met  them  a  d 
that  came  for  the  love  of  Sir  Lan 
to  seek  after  some  noble  kn^j 
king  Arthur's  court  for  to  lESO 
Launcelot.  And  so  Sir  Laoncelo 
ordained,  for  by  the  treason  uf  < 
Morgan  le  Fay  to  have  slun  Sir  1 
celot,  and  far  that  cause  ^c  mi 
thirty  knights  for  to  lie  in  a  M 
Sir  Launcelot,  and  this  ctainad 
this  treason.  And  for  this  cui 
damsel  came  for  to  seek  nofale  b 
to  help  Sir  Launcelot.  For  ihaX  I 
or  the  day  after.  Sir  Lmmcdot  ■ 
come  where  these  thirty  ki^U 
And  so  this  damsel  met  with  fSl 
"Su-  Bleoberis,  Sir  Ector,  and  Sir  D 
and  there  she  told  them  a\i  tout  t 
treason  of  Morgan  le  Fay,  And 
Ihev  promised  her  that  ihey  wo«) 
nigh  where  Sir  Lauucelot  d 
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the  thirty  knights,  and  if  so  be 
>et  upon  him  we  will  do  rescues  as 
in.  So  the  damsel  departed,  and 
Lventure  the  damsel  met  with  Sir 
-am  and  with  Sir  Dinadan,  and 
the  damsel  told  them  all  the  trea- 
lat  was  ordained  for  Sir  Latmcelot. 
damsel,  said  Sir  Tristram,  bring 
that  same  place  where  they  should 
-with  Sir  Launcdot.  Then  said 
'inadan.  What  will  ye  do?  it  is 
>r  us  to  fight  with  thirty  knights, 
rit  you  well  I  will  not  thereof,  as 
Itch  one  knight  two  or  three  is 
h,  and  they  be  men.  But  for  to 
L  fifteen  knights,  that  will  I  never 
take.  Fie  for  shame,  said  Sir 
am,  do  but  your  part.  Nay,  said 
inadan,  I  wUl  not  thereof,  but  if 
1  lend  me  your  shield,  for  ye  bear 
dd  of  Cornwall,  and  for  the  cow- 
;  that  is  named  to  the  knights  of 
irall,  by  your  shields  ye  bt  ever 
•n.  Nay,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  will 
*part  from  my  shield  for  her  sake 
^ve  it  me.  But  one  thing,  said 
istram,  I  promise  thee  Sir  Dina- 
but  if  thou  wilt  promise  me  to 
with  me,  here  I  shall  slay  thee : 

desire  no  more  of  thee  but  to 
r  one  knight,  and  if  thy  heart  will 
rve  thee,  stand  by  and  look  upon 
id  them.  Sir,  said  Sir  Dinadan, 
nise  you  to  look  upon  and  to  do 
I  may  to  save  myself,  but  I  would 
I  not  met  with  you.  So  then 
these  thirty  knights  came  fast 
ese  four  knights,  and  they  were 
Df  them,  and  either  of  other.  And 
5se  thirty  knights  let  them  pass 
lis    cause,   that   they  would  not 

them  if  cause  be  that  they  had 
rith  Sir  Launcelot,  and  the  four 
ts  let  them  pass  to  this  intent, 
hey.  would  see  and  behold  what 
^ould  do  with  Sir  Launcelot.  And 
:  thirty  knights  past  on,  and  came 

Tristram  and  Sir  Dinadan.  And 
iir  Tristram  cried  on  high,  Lo  here 
jiight  against  you  for  the  love  of 
luncelot.  And  there  he  slew  two 
me  spear,  and  ten  with  his  sword. 
hen  came  in  Sir  Dinadan,  and  he 


did  passing  well.  And  so  of  the  thirty 
knights  there  went  but  ten  away,  and 
they  fled.  All  this  battle  saw  Sir  Bors 
de  Ganis,  and  his  three  fellows.  And 
then  they  saw  well  it  was  the  same 
knight  that  justed  with  them  at  the 
bridge.  Then  they  took  their  horses 
and  rode  unto  Sir  Tristram,  and  praised 
him,  and  thanked  him  of  his  good  deeds, 
and  they  all  desired  Sir  Tristram  to  go 
with  them  to  their  lodging.  And  he 
said  nay,  he  would  not  go  to  no  lodg- 
ing. Then  they  all  four  knights  prayed 
him  to  tell  them  his  name.  Fair  lords, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  as  at  this  time  I  will 
not  tell  you  my  name. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

How  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Dinadan  came 
to  a  lodging  where  tbey  must  just  with 
two  knights. 

Then  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Dinadan 
rode  forth  their  way  till  they  came  to 
the  shepherds  and  to  the  herdmen,  and 
there  they  asked  them  if  they  knew  any 
lodging  or  harbour  there  nigh  hand. 
Forsooth  sirs,  said  the  herdmen,  hereby 
is  good  lodging  in  a  castle,  but  there  is 
such  a  custom  that  there  shall  no  knight 
be  harboured  but  if  he  just  with  two 
knights,  and  if  he  be  but  one  knight  he 
must  just  with  two.  And  as  ye  be 
therein,  soon  shall  ye  be  matched. 
There  is  shrewd  harbour,  said  Sir 
Dinadan,  lodge  where  ye  will,  for  I 
will  not  lodge  there.  Fie  for  shame, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  are  ye  not  a  knight 
of  the  Table  Round,  wherefore  ye  may 
not  with  your  worship  refuse  your  lodg- 
ing. Not  so,  said  the  herdmen,  for  and 
ye  be  beaten  and  have  the  worse  ye 
shall  not  be  lodged  there,  and  if  ye  beat 
them  ye  shall  be  well  harboured.  Ah, 
said  Sir  Dinadan,  they  are  two  sure 
knights.  Then  Sir  Dinadan  would  not 
lodge  there  in  no  manner,  but  as  Sir 
Tristram  required  him  of  his  knight- 
hood, and  so  they  rode  thither.  And 
to  make  short  tale,  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir 
Dinadan  smote  them  down  both,  and 
so  they  entered  into  the  castle,  and 
had  good  cheer  as  they  could  think  or 


gaunce,  Ihen  will  I  abide  by  il :  I  love 
Hueen  Guetiever :  what  will  je  with  it  ? 
I  will  prove  and  malce  good  that  she  is 
the  fairest  Indy  and  most  of  beaiily  in 
the  world.  As  to  that,  said  Sir  Lsmo- 
i-ak,  I  say  nay  thereto,  for  queen  Mor- 
eause  of  Orkney,  mother  to  Sir  Cawaine. 
and  his  mother  is  the  fairest  queen  and 
lady  that  heareth  the  life.  That  is  not 
so.  said  Sir  Meliagauncc,  and  that  will 

I  prove  with  my  hands  upon  thy  body. 
Will  ye  so.  said  Sir  Lamorak.  and  id  a 
better  quarrel  keep  I  not  to  iighl.  Then 
llley  departed  either  from  other  in  great 
wrath.  And  then  they  came  riding 
together  as  it  had  been  thunder,  and 
either  smote  other  so  sore  that  their 
horses  fell  backward  to  the  earth.  And 
then  they  avoided  their  horses, 
dressed  their  shields,  and  drew  their 
swords.  And  then  they  hurtled 
gether  as  wild  boars,  and  thus  they 
fought  a  great  while.  For  Meliagaunce 
was  a  good  man  and  of  great  might, 
but  Sir  ULmorak  was  hard  big  for  him, 
and  put  him  alwaya  aback;  but  dLher 
had  womidcd  other  sore.  And  as  they 
stood  thus  fighting,  by  fortune  cojne 
Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Bleoberis  riding. 
And  then  Sir  Launcelot  rode  betwixt 
them,  and  asked  them  for  what  c: 
they  fought  so  together,  and  ye  are  both 
knights  of  king  Arthur. 

CHAP.  XIV. 
How  Sir  Meliagaunce  loldfor  fuhal  caiiu 

Ibty  fOHgbl,    and   bow   Sir  Lamorat 

jvsiid  un'lb  liing  Arlbar. 

SiEi.  said  Meliagaunce.  I  shall  leU 
you  for  what  tause  we  do  this  ballJe-  I 
praised  my  lady  queen  Guencver.  and 
said  she  was  the  fairest  lady  of  the  world, 
and  Sir  Lamorak  said  nay  thereto,  for 
he  said  queen  Morgausc  of  Orkney  was 
fairer  than  she,  and  more  of  beauty. 
Ah  Sir  Lamorak.  why  sayest  thou  50! 

II  is  not  thy  part  to  dispraise  thy  prin- 
cess that  thou  art  nnder  her  obeisance 
and  we  all.  And  Iherewith  he  alight 
on  loot,  and  said.  For  this  iguarrel  moke 
Ihee  ready,  for  I  will  prove  upon  thee 
Ihal  queen  Guenever  is  the  fairest  kily 


and  most  of  bounty  in  the  world.   Sir. 
said  Sir  Lamomk,  1  am  lolh  to  have 
ado  with  you  in  this  quarrel.    For  eveiy 
man  thinketh  his  own  lady  fairest;  ant   I 
though   I  praise  the  lady  that  1  lovs  ■ 
most,   ye  should   not  be  wroth.    Foi  ■ 
though    my   lady  queen   Guenever  be  I 
fairest  in  your  eye.  wit  ye  well  q 
Morgauae  of  Orkney  is  fairest  in  ; 
eye,  and  so  every  knight  Ihinkdh  Ui 
own  lady  fairest ;  aad,  wit  ye  well.  Sir. 
ye  are  the  man  in  the  world,  CKCqit  T 
Tristram,  that  I  am  most  lothest  to  hi 
ado  withal.    But  and  ye  will  needs  fighl  J 
with  me.  I  shall  endure  you  as  long  ufl 
I  may.   Then  spake  Sir  Bleoberis,  *ndw 
said.  My  lord  Sir  Latmcelol,  I  wist  TOA^ 
never  so  misadvised  as  ye  are  dow.  tat  I 
Sir  Lamorak  saith  you  but  reastai  M 
•    ■  '  ''.   Forlwam 
thinketh  that 
lady  of  the  world.    W  ^ 

reason  that  ye  should  be  wroth  wiA 
me  for  such  language  ?  And  weU  ya 
wot  that  Sir  Lamorak  is  as  noble  ai 
knight  as  I  know,  and  he  hath  owedi 
you  ami  us  ever  good  will,  and  thet^' 
fore  I  pray  you  be  good  friends.  Then' 
Sir  Xjiuncelot  said  unto  Sir Lonioralc :  Ii 
pray  you  forgive  me  mine  evil  will ;  tnd 
if  I  was  misadvised  I  will  amend  it.  Siri  ■ 
said  Sir  Lamomk,  the  amends  is  MOlli 
made  betwixt  you  and  me.  And  so  Sia. 
Launcelot  and  Sir  Bleoberis  deputed^' 
And  Sir  Meliagaunce  and  Sir  Lsunonk 
took  their  horses,  and  either  depoiled 

from  other.    And  within  a  white 

kiitg  Arthur,  and  met  with  Sit 
mk,  and  justed  with  him.  and  there 
smote  down  Sir  Lamorak,  and 

him  sore  with  a  spear,  and 

from  him,  wherefore  Sir  Lamorak 
wroth  that  he  would  n 
on  foot ;  how  be  it  1 
knew  not  king  Arthur. 

CHAP.  XV. 

ifoio  Sir  Kay  mtr  ivitb  Sir  Tristrcm,  «g<rf 
afier  of  tU  ibamc  spoim  ijflte  hu^ 
0/  Camiiiall,  and  bow  Ibtyjialtd. 
Now  leave  we  of  this  tale,  and  spak 

we  of  Sir  Tristram,  that  as  he  rode  be 


in  a  white  came  J 
with  Sit  lamo-  j 
im.  and  there  he  J 
ik,  and  wounded  J 
,  and  so  he  rad»^ 
ir  Lamorak  vrasH 
It  fi^hl  Willi  him  fl 
lat  h\v  Lanionll'j| 
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met  with  Sir  Kay  the  seneschal,  and 
there  Sir  Kay  asked  Sir  Tristram  of 
what  country  he  was.  He  answered 
that  he  was  of  the  country  of  Cornwall. 
It  may  well  be,  said  Sir  Kay,  for  yet 
heard  I  never  that  ever  good  knight 
came  out  of  Cornwall.  That  is  evil 
spoken,  said  Sir  Tristram,  but  and  it 
please  you  to  tell  me  your  name  I  re- 
quire you.  Sir,  wit  ye  well,  said  Sir  Kay, 
that  my  name  is  Sir  Kay  the  seneschal. 
Is  that  your  name  ?  said  Sir  Tristram ; 
now  wit  ye  well  that  ye  are  named  the 
shamefuUest  knight  of  your  tongue  that 
now  is  living,  how  be  it  ye  are  called  a 
good  knight,  but  ye  are  called  unfor- 
tunate, and  passing  overthwart  of  your 
tongue.  And  thus  they  rode  together 
till  they  came  to  a  bridge.  And  there 
was  a  knight  would  not  let  them  pass 
till  one  of  them  justed  with  him.  And 
so  that  knight  justed  with  Sir  Kay, 
and  there  that  loiight  gave  Sir  Kay  a 
fall ;  his  name  was  Sir  Tor,  Sir  Lamo- 
rak*s  half  brother.  And  then  they  two 
rode  to  their  lodging,  and  there  they 
found  Sir  Brandiles ;  and  Sir  Tor  came 
thither  anon  after. 

And  as  they  sat  at  supper,  these  four 
knights,  three  of  them  spake  all  shame 
by  Cornish  knights.  Sir  Tristram  heard 
all  that  they  said,  and  he  said  but  little, 
but  he  thought  the  more ;  but  at  that 
time  he  discovered  not  his  name.  Upon 
the  mom  Sir  Tristram  took  his  horse 
and  abode  them  upon  their  way;  and 
there  Sir  Brandiles  proffered  to  just  with 
Sir  Tristram,  and  Sir  Tristram  smote 
him  down,  horse  and  all,  to  the  earth. 
Then  Sir  Tor  le  Fise  de  Vayshoure  en- 
countered with  Sir  Tristram,  and  there 
Sir  Tristram  smote  him  down.  And 
then  he  rode  his  way,  and  Sir  Kay  fol- 
lowed him,  but  he  would  not  of  his 
fellowship.  Then  Sir  Brandiles  came  to 
Sir  Kay,  and  said,  I  would  wit  fain 
what  is  that  knight's  name.  Come  on 
with  me,  said  Sir  Kay,  and  we  shall 
pray  him  to  tell  us  his  name.  So 
they  rode  together  till  they  came  nigh 
him ;  and  then  they  were  ware  where 
he  sat  by  a  well,  and  had  put  off  his 
helm  to  drink  at  the  well.    And  when 


he  saw  them  come,  he  laced  on  his 
helm  lightly,  and  took  his  horse,  and 
proffered  them  to  just.  Nay,  said  Sir 
Brandiles,  we  justed  late  enough  with 
you ;  we  come  not  in  that  intent.  But 
for  this  we  come,  to  require  you  of 
knighthood  to  tell  us  your  name.  My 
fair  knights,  since  that  is  your  desire, 
and  to  please  you,  ye  shall  wit  that  my 
name  is  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones,  nephew 
unto  king  Mark  of  Cornwall.  In  good 
time,  said  Sir  Brandiles,  and  well  ye  be 
found ;  and  wit  ye  well  that  we  be  right 
glad  that  we  have  found  you,  and  we  be 
of  a  fellowship  that  would  be  right  glad 
of  your  company.  For  ye  are  the  knight 
in  the  world  that  the  noble  fellowship 
of  the  Round  Table  most  desireth  to 
have  the  company  of.  I  thank  them, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  of  their  great  good- 
ness ;  but  as  yet  I  feel  well  that  I  am 
imable  to  be  of  their  fellowship.  For  I 
was  never  of  such  deeds  of  worthiness 
to  be  in  the  company  of  such  a  fellow- 
ship. Ah,  said  Sir  Kay,  and  ye  be  Sir 
Tristram  de  Liones,  ye  are  the  man  now 
called  most  of  prowess,  except  Sir  Laun- 
celot  du,Lake.  For  he  beareth  not  the 
life,  christian  ne  heathen,  that  can  find 
such  another  knight,  to  speak  of  his 
prowess,  and  of  his  hands,  and  his  truth 
withal.  For  yet  could  there  never  crea- 
ture say  of  him  dishonour  and  make  it 
good.  Thus  they  talked  a  great  while ; 
and  then  they  departed  either  from  other, 
such  ways  as  them  seemed  best. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

How  king  Arthur  was  brought  into  the 
forest  perilous,  and  bow  Sir  Tristram 
saved  his  life. 

Now  shall  ye  hear  what  was  the 
cause  that  king  Arthur  came  into  the 
forest  perilous,  that  was  in  North  Wales, 
by  the  means  of  a  lady.  Her  name  was 
Annowre,  and  this  lady  came  to  king 
Arthur  at  Cardiff,  and  she,  by  fair  pro- 
mise and  fair  behests,  made  king  Ar- 
thur to  ride  with  her  into  that  forest 
perilous;  and  she  was  a  great  sorceress, 
and  many  days  she  had  loved  king  Ar- 
thur, and  therefore  she  came  into  that 
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coiiutry.  So  when  Ihe  kmg  was  g 
with  her,  many  of  hia  kniglils  followed 
after  king  Arthur  when  theymissed  him, 
a&  Sir  Laiincelot,  Brandiles,  imd  many 
other.  And  when  she  Iiad  brought  him 
to  her  tower,  she  desired  him  to  love 
her.  And  then  the  king  remembered 
him  of  his  lady,  and  would  not  love  her 
for  no  crail  that  ahe  could  do.  Then 
eveiy  day  she  would  make  him  ride  into 
that  foreat  with  his  own  knights,  to  the 
intent  to  ha.ve  had  king  Arthur  slain. 
For  when  this  lady  Annowre  saw  that 
Ehe  might  not  have  him  at  her  will,  then 
she  laboured  by  false  means  to  have 
destroyed  king  Arthur  and  slain.  Then 
Ihe  Lady  of  the  lake,  that  was  alway 
friendly  to  king  Arthur,  she  understood 
by  her  subtle  crafts  that  king  ArlJiur 
was  hke  to  be  destroyed.  And  there- 
fore this  lady  of  the  lake,  that  high! 
Nimue,  came  into  that  foreat  lo  seek 
after  Sir  Launcelot  du  lake,  or  Sir  Tris- 
iram,  for  to  help  king  Arthur ;  for  as 
that  some  day  this  Lady  of  the  lake 
knew  well  that  king  Arthur  should  be 
slain,  unless  that  he  had  help  of  one  of 
these  two  knights.  And  thus  she  rode 
up  and  down  till  she  met  with  Sir  Tris- 
tram, and  anon  as  she  saw  him  she 
knew  him.  O  my  lord  Sir  Tristram,  she 
said,  well  be  ye  met,  and  blessed  be  the 
lime  that  I  have  met  with  you ;  for  this 
same  day,  and  within  these  two  hours, 
shall  be  done  the  foulest  deed  that  ever 
was  done  in  this  land.  O  fair  damsel, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  may  I  amend  it  'I 
Come  on  with  me,  ahe  said,  and  that  in 


world  bard  bested.  Then  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, I  am  ready  to  help  such  a  noble 
man.  He  is  neither  belter  nor  worse, 
said  the  Lady  of  tlie  lake,  but  the  noble 
king  Arthur  himself.  Cod  defend,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  that  ever  he  should  be  in 
such  distress.  Then  they  rode  together 
a  great  pace,  until  they  came  to  a  little 
turret  or  castle,  and  underneath  Lhnt 
castle  they  saw  a  knight  standing  upon 
fool  fighting  with  two  knights ;  and  so 
Kir  Tristram  beheld  them,  and  at  the 
last  the  two  knights  smote  down  the 


one  kniyht.  and  that  one  of  them  un- 
laced his  helm  to  have  slain  bim.  And 
the  lady  Annowre  gat  Idng  Arthni's 
sword  in  her  hand  to  have  slrickm  oS 
his  head.  And  therewithal  came  Sr 
Tristram  with  all  his  might,  crrfi^. 
Traitress,  traitress,  leave  that.  Aul 
anon  there  Sir  Tristmm  smote  t 
of  the  knights  through  the  body,  ll__ 
he  fell  dead  ;  and  then  he  rashed  tO' 
the  other  and  smote  his  back  ii 
der,  and  in  the  mean  while  the  lady 
of  the  lake  cried  lo  king  Arthur, 
Let  not  that  false  lady  escape.  Thnc 
king  Arthur  overlook  her,  and  with  the 
same  sword  he  smote  ofF  het  hcadl 
and  the  Lady  of  the  lake  took  up  htf 
head,  and  hung  it  up  by  the  hur  int< 
her  saddle  bow.  And  then  Sir  Tris- 
tram horsed  king  Arthur,  and  rodefotth' 
with  him,  but  he  charged  the  l^y  of 
the  lake  nut  to  discover  his  name  as  it 
that  time.  'When  the  king  was  hotted 
he  thanked  heartily  Sir  Tristnini,  and 
desired  to  wit  his  name ;  but  he  would 
not  tell  him,  but  that  he  vas  a  poot 
knight  adventurous.  And  so  he  bue 
king  Arthur  fellowship  till  he  met  with 
some  of  his  knights.  And  within  a  tnile 
he  met  with  Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  and  be 
knew  not  king  Arthur  nor  Sir  Triatt»m, 
and  he  desird  to  just  with  one  of  them. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  rode  tmlo  Sir  Ector, 
and  smote  him  from  his  horse.  Alkl 
when  he  had  done  so  he  came  again  lo 
the  king,  and  said :  My  lord,  ytmder  it  I 
one  of  your  knights,  he  may  bear  TdkI 
fellowship:  and  another  day  by  tMtl 
deed  that  I  have  done  for  you,  I  InBtl 
ye  shall  understand  that  1  would  do  JOB  T 
service.  Alas,  said  king  Arthar,  Irt  nw  ' 
wit  what  ye  are.  Not  at  this  time,  uid 
Sir  Tristram.  So  he  departed,  uid  led 
king  Arthur  and  Sir  Ector  together. 

CHAP.  X\1L 
HoK  sir   Tris/ram   cam   /a   La  Bit 

Isavd.  and  bow  Kehydias  fiw-on  Ai  ;«i«.| 

La  BiaU  Ixud,  and  of  -    '—  --  ■ 

Trisrram  found. 

Abd  then  at  a  day  set  ; 
and  Sir  Lamorak  met  at  (he  well: 


CHAP.  xvni. 


OF  THE  MADNESS  OF  SIR  TRISTRAM. 
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then  they  took  Kehydius  at  the  forester's 
house,  and  so  they  rode  with  hun  to 
^e  ship  where  they  left  dame  Brag- 
waine  and  Gouvemail,  and  so  they  sail^ 
into  Cornwall  all  wholly  together ;  and 
by  assent  and  information  of  dame  Brag- 
waine,  when  they  were  landed  they  rode 
unto  Sir  Dinas  the  seneschal,  a  trusty 
friend  of  Sir  Tristram's.  And  so  dame 
Bragwaine  and  Sir  Dinas  rode  to  the 
court  of  king  Mark,  and  told  the  queen. 
La  Beale  Isoud,  that  Sir  Tristram  was 
nigh  her  in  that  country.  Then  for  very 
pure  joy  La  Beale  Isoud  swooned :  and 
when  she  might  speak,  she  said,  Gentle 
knight  senesdial,  help  that  I  might  speak 
with  him,  or  else  my  heart  willbrast. 

Then  Sir  Dinas  and  dame  Bragwaine 
brought  Sir  Tristram  and  Kdiydius 
privify  unto  the  court,  unto  a  chamber 
whereas  La  Beale  Isoud  assigned  it;  and 
to  tell  the  joy  that  wsls  between  La 
Beale  Isoud  and  Sir  Tristram,  there  is 
no  tongue  can  tell  it,  nor  heart  think  it, 
nor  pen  write  it.  And,  as  the  French 
book  maketh  mention,  at  the  first  time 
that  ever  Sir  Kehydius  saw  La  Beale 
Isoud,  he  was  sg  enamoured  upon  Her 
that  for  very  pure  love  he  might  never 
withdraw  it.  And  at  the  last,  as  ye 
shall  hear  or  the  book  be  ended.  Sir 
Kehydius  died  for  the  love  of  La  Beale 
Isoud.  And  then  privily  he  wrote  unto 
her  letters  and  ballads  of  the  most  good- 
liest that  were  used  in  those  days.  And 
when  La  Beale  Isoud  understood  his 
letters,  she  had  pity  of  his  complaint, 
and  tmadvised  she  wrote  another  letter 
to  comfort  him  withal.  And  Sir  Tris- 
tram was  all  this  while  in  a  turret,  at 
the  conmiandment  of  La  Beale  Isoud, 
and  when  she  might  she  came  unto  Sir 
Tristram.  So  on  a  day  king  Mark 
played  at  the  chess  imder  a  chamber 
vnndow ;  and  at  that  time  Sir  Tristram 
and  Sir  Kehydius  were  within  the  cham- 
ber, over  king  Mark,  and  as  it  mishapped 
Sir  Tristram  found  the  letter  that  Ke- 
hydius sent  to  La  Beale  Isoud ;  also  he 
had  found  the  letter  that  she  wrote  unto 
Kehydius,  and  at  that  same  time  I^ 
Beale  Isoud  was  in  the  same  chamber. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  came  unto  La  Beale 


Isoud,  and  said ;  Madam,  here  is  a  letter 
that  was  sent  imto  you,  and  here  is  the 
letter  that  ye  sent  unto  him  that  sent 
you  that  letter.  Alas,  madam,  the  good 
love  that  I  have  loved  you,  and  many 
lands  and  riches  have  I  forsaken  for 
yoiu:  love,  and  now  ye  are  a  traitress  to 
me,  the  which  doth  me  great  pain.  But 
as  for  thee,  Sir  Kehymus,  I  brought 
thee  out  of  Britanny  into  this  country, 
and  thy  father,  king  Howel,  I  won  his 
lands;  howbeit,  I  wedded  thy  sister, 
Isoud  la  Blanche  Mains,  for  the  good- 
ness which  she  did  to  me  :  but  wit  thou 
well  Sir  Kehydius  for  this  falsehood 
and  treason  thou  hast  done  me,  I  will 
revenge  it  upon  thee.  And  therewithal 
Sir  Tristram  drew  out  his  sword,  and 
said,  Sir  Kehydius  keep  thee,  and  then 
La  Beale  Isoud  swooned  to  the  earth. 
And  when  Sir  Kehydius  saw  Sir  Tris- 
tram come  upon  him,  he  saw  none 
other  boot,  but  lept  out  at  a  bay  win- 
dow, even  over  the  head  where  sat  king 
Mark  playing  at  the  chess.  And  when 
the  king  saw  one  come  hurling  over  his 
head,  he  said.  Fellow,  what  art  thou, 
and  what  is  the  cause  thou  leapest  out 
of  that  window  ?  My  lord  the  king,  said 
Kehydius,  it  fortuned  me  that  I  was 
asleep  in  the  window  above  your  head, 
and  as  I  slept  I  slumbered,  and  so  I  fell 
down.  And  thus  Sir  Kehydius  excused 
him. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 
How  Sir   Tristram  departed  from  Tin- 
tagilt  and  bow  be  sorrowed^  and  was 
so  long  in  a  forest  till  be  was  out  of 
bis  mind. 

Then  Sir  Tristram  dread  sore  lest 
he  were  discovered  unto  the  king  that 
he  was  there,  wherefore  he  drew  him  to 
the  strength  of  the  tower,  and  armed 
him  in  such  armour  as  he  had,  for  to 
fight  with  them  that  would  withstand 
him.  And  so  when  Sir  Tristram  saw 
there  was  no  resistance  against  him,  he 
sent  Gouvemail  for  his  horse  and  for  his 
spear,  and  knightly  he  rode  forth  out  of 
the  castle  openly  that  was  called  the 
castle  of  Tintagil.  And  even  at  the  gate 
he  met  with  Gingalin,  Sir   Gawaine's 
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n  sir  (lingalin  put  his 
spear  in  his  rest,  and  ran  upon  Sir  Tris- 
tram, and  brake  his  spear,  and  Sir  Tris- 
tram at  that  time  had  but  a  sword,  a,nd 
gave  him  such  a  butTet  upon  the  helm 
that  he  fell  down  from  his  saddle,  md 
his  swoid  slid  down  and  carved  asunder 
his  horse  neck.  And  so  Sir  Tristram 
rode  his  way  into  the  forest,  and  all  this 
doing  saw  king  Mark.  And  then  he 
sent  a  squire  nnto  the  hurt  knight,  and 
commanded  him  to  come  to  bim,  and 
so  he  did.  And  when  king  Mark  wist 
that  it  was  Sir  GJngalin,  he  welcomed 
him.  and  gave  him  a  horse,  and  asked 
him  what  knight  it  was  that  had  en- 
countered with  him.  Sir,  said  Sir  Gin- 
galin,  I  wot  not  what  knight  he  was. 
but  well  I  wot  that  he  sighelh,  and 
maketh  great  dole.  Then  Sir  Tristram 
within  a  while  met  with  a  knight  of  bis 
own,  that  bight  Sir  Fergus.  And  when 
he  had  met  with  him  he  made  great 
sorrow,  insomuch  that  he  fell  down  off 
his  horse  in  a  swoon,  and  in  such  sor- 
row he  was  in  three  days  and  thiee 
nights.  Then  at  the  last  Sir  Tristram 
sent  unto  the  court  by  Sir  Fergus,  for 
to  ask  what  tidings.  And  so  as  he  rode 
by  the  way  he  met  with  a  damsel  that 
came  from  Sir  Palamides;  to  know  and 
seek  how  Sir  Tristram  did.  Then  Sir 
Fergus  told  her  how  he  was  almost  out 
of  his  mind.  Alas,  said  the  damsel, 
where  shall  I  find  him?  In  such  a 
place,  said  Sir  Fergus.  Then  Sir  Fer- 
gus found  qneEQ  laoud  sick  in  her  bed, 
making  the  greatest  dole  that  ever  any 
earthly  woman  made.  And  when  the 
damsel  found  Sir  Tristram,  she  made 
great  dole  because  she  might  not  amend 
him !  for  the  more  she  made  of  him  the 
more  was  his  pain.  And  at  the  last  Sir 
Tristram  took  his  horse  and  rode  away 
from  her.  And  then  was  it  three  days 
or  that  she  could  fmd  him.  and  then  she 
brought  him  meat  and  drink,  but  he 
would  none.  And  then  another  lime 
Sir  Tristram  escaped  away  from  the 
damsel,  and  it  happed  him  to  ride  by 
the  same  castle  where  Sir  Palamides  and 
Sir  Tristram  did  battle  when  La  Bcale 
Iwud  departed  them,  And  there  by  for- 


tune Ihe  damsel  met  with  Sir  Tristram 
again,  making  the  greatest  dole  that 
ever  earthly  creature  made,  and  stie 
went  to  the  lady  of  that  castle,  ind 
told  her  of  the  misadventure  of  Sr 
Tristram.  Alas,  said  the  la^  of  thai 
castle,  where  is  my  lord  Sir  Tristiam? 
Right  here  by  your  castle,  said  tbe  dam- 
sel. In  good  lime,  said  the  lady,  is  he 
so  nigh  me :  he  shall  have  meat  md 
drink  of  the  best,  and  a  harp  I  have  of 
his  whereupon  he  taught  me, — for  uf 
goodly  harping  he  bearelh  the  prue  in 
the  world.  So  this  lady  and  the  damsel 
brought  him  meat  and  drink,  but  he  eat 
little  thereof.    Then  upon  a  night  he 

[lut  his  horse  from  him,  and  then  he  un- 
iced  his  armour,  and  then  Sir  Tristnoa 
would  go  into  the  wilderness,  and  hnul 
down  tbe  trees  and  boughs;  and  other* 
while,  when  he  found  the  harp  that  tiw 
lady  sent  bim,  then  would  he  harp  and 
play  thereupon  and  weep  togethM-.  And 
sometime  when  Sir  Tristram  was  in  the 
wood,  that  the  lady  wist  not  where  he 
was,  then  would  she  sit  her  down  and 
play  upon  that  harp :  then  would  Sfr 
Tristram  come  to  tliat  harp  and  beMhot, 
thereto,  and  sometime  be  would  hup 
himself.  Thus  he  there  endured  a.  quar- 
ter of  a  year.  Then  at  the  last  he  nn 
bis  way.  and  she  wist  not  where  he  was 
become.  And  then  was  he  naked,  and 
waxed  lean  and  poor  of  fiesh.  and  so  he 
fell  into  the  fellowship  of  herdmen  and 
shepherds,  and  doily  they  would  pxt 
him  of  their  meat  and  drink.  And  mien 
he  did  any  shrewd  deed  Ihey  would  hoti 
bim  with  rods,  and  so  they  dipped  tdu' 
with  shears  and  made  him  like  a  fooL 

CHAP.  XIX. 

How  Sir  Tristram  soused  Dagontt  m  It 
villi,  and  bow  Palamidn  stnt  a  damui 
lo  ssik  Tristram,  and  bow  Palmuda 
mil  vjilb  king  Mori. 


two  squires  with  him.  and  as  they 
through  thai  forest  they  came  by  a 
well  where  Sir  Tristram  was  won 
be,  and  the  weather  was  hot,  and  thef 


CHAP.  XIX. 


SIR  DAGONET  IS  SOUSED  IN  A  WELL. 
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alight  to  drink  of  that  well,  and  in  the 
mean  while  their  horses  brake  loose. 
Right  so  Sir  Tristram  came  unto  them, 
and  first  he  soused  Sir  Dagonet  in  that 
well,  and  after  his  squires,  and  thereat 
laughed  the  shepherds,  and  forthwithal 
he  ran  after  their  horses,  and  brought 
them  again  one  by  one,  and  right  so, 
wet  as  they  were,  he  made  them  leap  up 
and  ride  their  ways.  Thus  Sir  Tristram 
endured  there  an  half  year  naked,  and 
would  never  come  in  town  nor  village. 
The  mean  while  the  damsel  that  Sir 
Falamides  sent  to  seek  Sir  Tristram  she 
went  unto  Sir  Palamides,  and  told  him 
all  the  mischief  that  Sir  Tristram  en- 
dured. Alas,  said  Sir  Palamides,  it  is 
great  pity  that  ever  so  noble  a  knight 
should  be  so  mischieved  for  the  love  of 
a  lady.  But  nevertheless  I  will  go  and 
seek  him,  and  comfort  him  and  I  may. 
Then  a  little  before  that  time  La  Beale 
Isoud  had  commanded  Sir  Kehydius  out 
of  the  coimtry  of  Cornwall.  So  Sir  Ke- 
hydius departed  with  a  dolorous  heart, 
^d  by  adventure  he  met  vrith  Sir 
Palamides,  and  they  enfellowshipped 
together,  and  either  complained  to 
other  of  their  love,  that  they  loved  La 
Beale  Isoud.  Now  let  us,  said  Sir  Pala- 
mides, seek  Sir  Tristram  that  loved  her 
as  well  as  we,  and  let  us  prove  whether 
we  may  recover  him.  So  they  rode  into 
that  forest,  and  three  days  and  three 
nights  they  would  never  take  their  lodg- 
ing, but  ever  sought  Sir  Tristram.  And 
upon  a  time  by  adventure  they  met  with 
king  Mark  that  was  ridden  from  his 
men  all  alone.  When  they  saw  him.  Sir 
Palamides  knew  him,  but  Sir  Kehydius 
knew  him  not.  Ah,  false  king,  said  Sir 
Palamides,  it  is  pity  thou  hast  thy  life, 
for  thou  art  a  destroyer  of  all  worship- 
ful knights,  and  by  thy  mischief,  and 
thy  vengeance,  thou  hast  destroyed  that 
most  noble  knight  Sir  Tristram  de 
Liones;  and  therefore  defend  thee,  said 
Sir  Palamides,  for  thou  shalt  die  this 
day.  That  were  shame,  said  king  Mark, 
for  ye  two  are  armed,  and  I  am  un- 
armed. As  for  that,  said  Sir  Palamides, 
I  shall  find  a  remedy  therefore.  Here 
is  a  knight  with  me,  and  thou  shalt 


have  his  harness.  Nay,  said  king  Mark, 
I  will  not  have  ado  with  you,  for  cause 
have  ye  none  to  me.  For  all  the  misease 
that  Sir  Tristram  hath  was  for  a  letter 
that  he  found ;  for,  as  to  me,  I  did  to 
him  no  displeasure,  and  I  am  full  sorry 
for  his  disease  and  malady.  So  when  the 
king  had  thus  excused  him,  they  were 
friends,  and  king  Mark  would  have  had 
them  unto  Tintagil,  but  Sir  Palamides 
would  not,  but  turned  unto  the  realm  of 
Logris,  and  Sir  Kehydius  said  he  would 
go  into  Britanny. 

Now  turn  we  unto  Sir  Dagonet  again, 
then  when  he  and  his  squires  were  upon 
horseback,  he  deemed  that  the  shepherds 
had  sent  that  fool  to  array  them  so  be- 
cause that  they  laughed  at  them,  and  so 
they  rode  unto  the  keepers  of  beasts, 
and  all  to  beat  them.  Sir  Tristram  saw 
them  beaten  that  were  wont  to  give  him 
meat  and  drink,  then  he  ran  thither  and 
gat  Sir  Dagonet  by  the  head,  and  gave 
him  such  a  fall  to  the  earth  that  he 
bruised  him  sore,  so  that  he  lay  still. 
And  then  he  wrast  his  sword  out  of  his 
hand  and  therewith  he  ran  to  one  of 
his  squires  and  smote  off  his  head,  and 
the  other  fled.  And  so  Sir  Tristram  took 
his  way  with  that  sword  in  his  hand, 
running  as  he  had  been  wild  wood. 
Then  Sir  Dagonet  rode  to  king  Mark 
and  told  him  how  he  had  sped  in  that 
forest.  And  therefore,  said  Sir  Dagonet, 
beware,  king  Mark,  that  thou  come  not 
about  that  well  in  the  forest,  for  there  is 
a  fool  naked,  and  that  fool  and  I  fool 
met  together,  and  he  had  almost  slain 
me.  Ah,  said  king  Mark,  that  is  Sir 
Matto  le  Breune,  that  fell  out  of  his  wit 
because  he  lost  his  lady.  For  when  Sir 
Gaheris  smote  down  Sir  Matto  and  won 
his  lady  of  him,  never  since  was  he  in 
his  mind,  and  that  was  pity,  for  he  was 
a  good  knight. 

CHAP.  XX. 

How  it  was  noised  bow  Sir  Tristram  was 
deadt  and  bow  La  Beale  Isoud  would 
bqve  slain  berself. 

Then   Sir  Andred  that  was   cousin 
upto  Sir  Tristram,  mad?  a  lady  th^t  was 


his  paramour  to  say  and  noise  it  that 
she  Wfi5  with  Sir  Tristram  iir  ever  he 
died.  And  this  tale  she  brought  unto 
king  Mark's  court,  that  she  buried  him 
by  a  well,  and  that  or  he  died  he  be- 
sought king  Mark  to  make  his  cousi 
Sir  Andred,  king  of  the  country 
Uones,  of  the  which  Sir  Tristram  w 
lord  of.  All  this  did  Sir  Andred  be- 
cause he  would  have  had  Sir 
lands.  And  when  king  Mark  heard  teU 
that  Sir  Tristram  was  dead,  he  wept 
and  made  great  dole.  But  when  queen 
Isoud  beard  of  these  tidings,  she  made 
such  sorrow  that  she  was  itigh  out  of 
her  mind.  And  so  upon  a  day  she 
thought  to  slay  herself,  and  i 
live  after  Sir  Tristram's  death, 
upon  a  day  La  Bealc  Isoud  gat  a  sword 
privily,  and  bare  it  into  her  garden,  and 
there  she  pighl  the  sword  through  a 
plum  tree  up  to  the  hilts,  so  that  it 
stuck  fast,  and  it  stood  breast  high. 
And  as  sbe  would  have  run  upon  the 
sword  and  to  have  slain  herself,  all  this 
espied  king  Mark,  how  she  kneeled 
down  and  said,  Sweet  Lord  Jesu  have 
mercy  upon  me,  for  I  may  not  live  after 
the  death  of  Sir  Tristram  de  Ijones,  for 
he  was  my  first  love,  and  he  shall  be 
the  last.  And  with  these  words  came 
king  Mark  and  took  her  in  his  arms, 
and  then  he  took  up  the  sword.  B.nd 
bare  her  away  with  him  into  a  strong 
tower,  and  there  he  made  her  to  lie 
kept,  and  watched  her  surely.  And  nAer 
that  she  lay  long  sick,  nigh  at  the  point 
of  death.  This  mean  while  ran  Sir  Tris- 
tram naked  in  the  forest  with  the  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  so  he  came  to  an  her- 
mitage, and  there  he  laid  him  down  and 
slept,  and  In  the  mean  white  the  hermit 
stale  away  his  sword,  and  laid  meat 
down  by  him.  Thus  was  he  kept  there 
a  ten  days,  and  at  the  kst  he  departed 
and  came  to  the  herdmen  again.  And 
there  was  a  giant  in  that  country  that 
highl  Tauleas,  and  for  fear  of  Sir  Tiis- 
n  years  he  du-tst 


noise  of  the  court  of  king  Mark.  Thai 
this  Tauleas  went  dnily  at  large.  And 
so  it  happed  upon  a  day  he  came  to  tht 
herdmen  wandering  and  lingering,  and 
there  he  set  him  down  to  rest  imioag 
them.  The  mean  while  lliere  came  a 
knight  of  Cornwall  that  led  a  lady  wiUi 
him,  and  his  name  was  Sir  Dinont, 
And  when  the  giant  saw  him,  he  wait 
from  the  herdmen  and  hid  him  undert 
tree,  and  so  the  knight  came  to  the  well, 
and  there  he  alight  to  repose  him.  And 
OS  soon  as  he  was  from  his  hon^  tlw 
giant  Tauleas  i^me  betwixt  tfais  luii^ 
and  hjs  horse,  and  took  the  horse  atA 
lept  upon  him.  So  forthwith  he  rode 
unto  Sir  Dinant  and  took  him  by  the 
colkr,  and  palled  him  afoie  him  nt 
his  horse,  and  there  would  have  strid 
.    Then  the  herdmen  si 


t,  said  the  herdmen.  Thsi  Sr 
Tristram  was  ware  of  the  sword  of  the 
knight  there  as  it  lay.  and  so  thitha  be 
ran,  and  took  up  the  sword  and  st 
ufr  Sir  Taitleas's  head,  and  so  be  I 
his  way  to  the  herdmen  again. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

How    king    Mark  fomd    Sir    Trw 

naked,    and    made    bim    to    be   bortu    J 

ioine    (D    Tinlagil.    and    boa    be  snH 

Ibtn  hioum  by  a  bracbel. 

Them  the  knight  took  up  the  gUDI^ 

head,  and  bare  it  with  him  unto  <riiig 

Mark,   and  told  him  what   advatWB 

betid  him  in  the  forest,  and  how  a  naked 

man  rescued  him  from  the  grimly  pwK 

Tauleas,   Where  had  ye  this  adventoceT 

said  king  Mark,      Forsooth,   said  Sir 

Dinant,  at   the  fair  fountain   in  yoar 


I  and  there  is  the  mod  n 
said  king  Mark,  1  will   see  that  wiU 
man.    So  within  a  day  or   two  1^ 
Mark  commanded  his  kni^t£  and  hb 
hunters,  that  they  should  be  ready  oa  I 
the  mom  for  to  himt.  and  on  the  mom  I 
he  vrent  unto  that  forest.    And  wlien  1 
the  king  came  to  tlial  well,  he  finuwl   1 
there  lying  by  tiial  uell  a  lair  nalwl   1 


CHAP.  xxn. 


HOW  SIR  TRISTRAM  WAS  BANISHED. 
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man,  and  a  sword  by  him.  Then  king 
Mark  blew  and  straked,  and  therewith 
his  knights  came  to  him.  And  then 
the  king  commanded  his  knights  to 
take  that  naked  man  with  fairness,  and 
bring  him  to  my  castle.  So  they  did 
softly  and  fair,  and  cast  mantles  upon 
Sir  Tristram,  and  so  led  him  unto  Tin- 
tagil;  and  there  they  bathed  him  and 
washed  him,  and  gave  him  hot  suppings, 
till  they  had  brought  him  well  to  his 
remembrance.  But  all  this  while  there 
was  no  creature  that  knew  Sir  Tristram, 
nor  what  man  he  was.  So  it  fell  upon 
a  day  that  the  queen  La  Beale  Isoud 
heard  of  such  a  man  that  ran  naked  in 
the  forest,  and  how  the  king  had  brought 
him  home  to  the  court.  Then  La 
Beale  Isoud  called  unto  her  dame  Brag- 
waine,  and  said.  Come  on  with  me,  for 
we  will  go  see  this  man  that  my  lord 
brought  from  the  forest  the  last  day. 
So  they  passed  forth,  and  asked  where 
was  the  sick  man.  And  then  a  squire 
told  the  queen  that  he  was  in  the  garden 
taking  his  rest,  and  reposing  him  against 
the  sun.  So  when  the  queen  looked 
upon  Sir  Tristram  she  was  not  remem- 
bered of  him.  But  ever  she  said  unto 
dame  Bragwaine,  Me  seemeth  I  should 
have  seen  him  heretofore  in  many  places. 
But  as  soon  as  Sir  Tristram  saw  her  he 
knew  her  well  enough,  and  then  he 
turned  away  his  visage  and  wept.  Then 
the  queen  had  always  a  little  brachet 
vidth  her,  that  Sir  Tristram  gave  her  the 
first  time  that  ever  she  came  into  Corn- 
wall, and  never  would  that  brachet  de- 
part from  her,  but  if  Sir  Tristram  was 
nigh  there  as  was  La  Beale  Isoud ;  and 
this  brachet  was  sent  from  the  king's 
daughter  of  France  unto  Sir  Tristram 
for  great  love.  And  anon  as  this  little 
brachet  felt  a  savour  of  Sir  Tristram,  she 
leaped  upon  him,  and  licked  his  cheeks 
and  his  ears,  and  then  she  whined  and 
quested,  and  she  smelled  at  his  feet  and 
at  his  hands,  and  on  all  parts  of  his 
body  that  she  might  come  to.  Ah,  my* 
lady,  said  dame  Bragwaine  unto  La 
Beale  Isoud,  alas,  alas!  said  she,  I 
see  it  is  mine  own  lord,  Sir  Tristram. 
And  thereupon  Isoud  fell  down  in  a 


swoon,  and  so  lay  a  great  while ;  and 
when  she  might  speak,  she  said.  My 
lord  Sir  Tristram,  blessed  be  God  ye 
have  your  life;  and  now  I  am  sure  ye 
shall  be  discovered  by  this  Uttle  brachet, 
for  she  will  never  leave  you  :  and  also 
I  am  sure  as  soon  as  my  lord  king 
Mark  do  know  you,  he  will  banish  you 
out  of  the  country  of  Cornwall,  or  else 
he  will  destroy  you.  Therefore  mine 
own  lord,  grant  king  Mark  his  will,  and 
then  draw  you  unto  the  court  of  king 
Arthur,  for  there  are  ye  beloved.  And 
ever  when  I  may  I  shall  send  imto  you, 
and  when  ye  list  ye  may  come  to  me, 
and  at  all  times  early  and  late  I  will  be 
at  your  commandment  to  live  as  poor 
a  fife  as  ever  did  queen  or  lady.  O 
madam,  said  Sir  Tristram,  go  from  me, 
for  mickle  anger  and  danger  have  I 
escaped  for  your  love. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

How  king  Mark,  by  the  advice  of  bis 
council^  banished  Sir  Tristram  out  of 
Cornwall  the  term  of  ten  years. 

Then  the  queen  departed,  but  the 
brachet  would  not  from  him.  And 
therewithal  came  king  Mark,  and  the 
brachet  sat  upon  him,  and  bayed  at 
them  all.  Therewithal  Sir  Andred 
spake  and  said.  Sir,  this  is  Sir  Tris- 
tram, I  see  by  the  brachet.  Nay,  said 
the  king,  I  cannot  suppose  that.  So 
the  king  asked  him  upon  his  faith  what 
he  was,  and  what  was  his  name.  Truly, 
said  he,  my  name  is  Sir  Tristram  de 
Liones,  now  do  by  me  what  ye  list. 
Ah,  said  king  Mark,  me  repenteth  of 
your  recovery.  And  then  he  let  call 
his  barons  to  judge  Sir  Tristram  to 
death.  Then  many  of  his  barons  would 
not  assent  thereto,  and  in  especial  Sir 
Dinas  the  seneschal  and  Sir  Fergus. 
And  so  by  the  advice  of  them  all  Sir 
Tristram  was  banished  out  of  the 
country  for  ten  year,  and  thereupon  he 
took  his  oath  upon  a  book  before  the 
king  and  his  barons.  And  so  he  was 
made  to  depart  out  of  the  country  of 
Cornwall,  and  there  were  many  barons 
brought  him  into  his  ship,  of  the  which 
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some  were  his  friends,  and  some  his 
foes.  And  in  the  mean  while  there 
came  a  knight  of  king  Arthur's,  his 
name  was  Dinailan,  and  his  coming  was 
to  seek  after  Sir  Tristram.  Then  they 
shew«l  him  where  he  was  armed  at  all 

Kints,  going  to  the  ship.    Now,  fair 
ight.  said  Sir  Dinadan.   or  ye  pass 
irt.  that  ye  will  just  v  *  ' 


require  you. 


With  i 


good  will,  said 


ait  Tristram,  and  these  lords  will  give 
me  leave.  Then  the  barons  granted 
thereto,  and  so  they  ran  together,  and 
there  Sir  Tristram  gave  Sir  Dinadan  a 
falL  And  then  he  prayed  Sir  Tristram 
to  give  him  leave  to  go  in  his  fellow- 
ship. Ye  shall  be  right  welcome,  sjiid 
then  Sir  Tristram.  And  so  they  took 
their  horses  and  rode  to  theur  ships  to- 
gether. And  when  Sir  TrisCram  was  in 
the  sea,  he  said,  Greet  well  king  Mark 
and  all  mine  enemies,  and  say  them  I 
wilt  come  again  when  I  may.  And 
well  am  I  lewarded  for  the  fighting 
with  Sir  Marhaus,  and  delivering  all 
this  country  from  servage,  and  well  I 
am  rewarded  for  the  fetching  and  costs 
of  La  Beale  Isocd  out  of  Ireland,  and 
the  danger  that  I  was  in  first  and  last, 
and  by  the  way  coming  home  what 
danger  I  had  1o  bring  ogam  queen  Isoud 
Irom  the  castle  Pluere.  And  well  am  I 
rewarded  when  I  fought  with  Sir  Bleo- 
beris  for  Sir  Segwatides'  wife.  And 
well  am  I  rewarded  when  I  fought  with 
Sir  Elamor  de  Ganis  for  king  Anguish, 
father  unto  La  Beale  Isoud.  And  well 
am  I  rewarded  when  1  smote  down  the 
good  knight  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis  at 
king  Mark's  request.  And  well  am  1 
rewarded  when  1  fonght  with  the  king 
with  the  hundred  knights,  and  the  king 
of  Northgalis,  and  both  these  would 
have  put  bis  land  in  servage,  and  by  me 
Ihey  were  put  to  a  rebuke.  And  well 
am  I  rewarded  for  the  slaying  of  Tau- 
leas  the  mighty  giant,  and  many  more 
deeds  have  I  done  for  him,  and  now 
havelmywarison.  And  tell  king  Mark 
that  many  noble  knights  of  the  Table 
Round  have  spared  the  borons  of  this 
country  for  my  sake.  Also  am  I  not 
well  rewarded  when  I  fought  with  the 


good  knight  Sir  Palamides,  and  rescued 
queeu  ijoud  from  him.  And  at  tlial 
lime  king  Mark  said  afore  all  his  baroai, 
I  should  have  been  better  rewatdel 
And  forlhwithal  he  look  the  sea. 

CHAP.  XXIII, 
I  damal  sought  bdp   to   Mf  Xr 


flat  against  thirty  k 
baur  Sir  Tristram  fought  witb'tlnm. 
Ann  at  the  next  landing,  fast  by  the 
sea,  there  met  with  Sir  Tristram  ai  " 
with  Sir  Dinadan  Sir  Ector  de  Mu 
and  Sir  Bors  de  Ganis.     And  there  Sir 
Ector  justed  with  Sir  Dinadan  and  he 
smole  him  and  his  horse  down.    A 
then  Sir  Tristram  would  have  joB 
with  Sir  Bors,  and  Sir  Bors  said  lie 
wonld  not  just  with  no  Comirfi  la 
for  they  are  not  called  men  of  wi 
And  all  this  was  done  upon  a.  bri^L 
And  with  this  came  Sir  Bleoberig  uid 
Sir  Driant,  and  Sir  Bleoberis  praSend 
to  just  with  Sir  Tristram,  and  there  Sir 
Tristram  smote  down    Sir    BleoboiE. 
Then  said  Sir  Bors  de  Ganis.  I  wia 
never  Cornish  knight  of  so  great  vtlou 
nor  so  valiant  as  that  knight  that  bear- 
eth    the    Irappours    embroidered  with 
crowns.    And  then  Sir  Tristnuii  and 
Sir  Dinadan  departed  from  them  ii 
a  forest,  and  there  met  them  a  damsd 
that  came  for  the  love  of  Sir  lauQcelM 
to   seek   after  some  noble   knights  of 
king  Arthur's  court  for  to  rescue  Sit 
Launcetol.    And  so  Sir  Launcdal  wu 


celnl,  and  far  that  cause  she  ordaiscd 
thirty  knights  for  to  lie  in  a  w«t  fct 
Sir  Xjtuncdot,  and  this  damsel  knew 
this  treason.  And  for  this  caaw  ibe 
damsel  came  for  to  seek  noble  kn^b 
to  help  Sir  Launcelot.  For  that  nt^, 
or  the  day  after,  .Sir  Launcelot  shosU 
come  where  these  thirty  knights  wert. 
And  so  this  damsel  met  with  Sir  Boi& 
Sir  Bleoberis,  Sir  Ector,  and  Sir  Driant, 
and  there  she  told  them  all  four  ot  the 
li'easDn  of  Morgan  le  Fay.  And  iha 
Ihey  promised  her  that  Ihey  would  be 
nigh  wliere  Sir  Launcelot  sJiould  meri    i 


CHAP.  XZIV, 


OF  SIR  TRISTRAM  AND  SIR  DINADAN. 
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with  the  thirty  knights,  and  if  so  be 
tliey  set  upon  him  we  Wl  do  rescues  as 
we  can.  So  the  damsel  departed,  and 
by  adventure  the  damsel  met  with  Sir 
\  Tristram  and  with  Sir  Dinadan,  and 
there  the  damsel  told  them  all  the  trea- 
son that  was  ordained  for  Sir  Launcelot. 
Fair  damsel,  said  Sir  Tristram,  bring 
me  to  that  same  place  where  they  should 
meet  with  Sir  Launcelot.  Then  said 
Sir  Dinadan,  What  will  ye  do  ?  it  is 
lot  for  us  to  fight  with  thirty  knights, 
and  wit  you  wdl  I  will  not  thereof,  as 
to  match  one  knight  two  or  three  is 
enough,  and  they  h^  men.  But  for  to 
match  fifteen  knights,  that  will  I  never 
vndertake.  Fie  for  shame,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  do  but  your  part.  Nay,  said 
Sir  Dinadan,  I  will  not  thereof,  but  if 
ye  will  lend  me  your  shield,  for  ye  bear 
i  shield  of  Cornwall,  and  for  the  cow- 
•idice  that  is  named  to  the  knights  of 
Cornwall,  by  your  shields  ye  be  ever 
fcibom.  Nay,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  vnll 
not  depart  from  my  shield  for  her  sake 
tittt  gave  it  me.  But  one  thing,  said 
Sff  Tristram,  I  promise  thee  Sir  Dina- 
dan, bat  if  thou  wilt  promise  me  to 
ilsde  with  me,  here  I  shall  slay  thee : 
for  I  desire  no  more  of  thee  but  to 
ttswer  one  knight,  and  if  thy  heart  will 
Bot  serve  thee,  stand  by  and  look  upon 
De  and  them.  Sir,  said  Sir  Dinadsmi, 
Ipromise  you  to  look  upon  and  to  do 
^nat  I  may  to  save  myself,  but  I  would 
Had  not  met  with  you.  So  then 
nun  these  thirty  knights  came  fast 
^  these  four  kmghts,  and  they  were 
*ue  of  them,  and  either  of  other.  And 
JJi  these  thirty  knights  let  them  pass 
for  this  cause,  that  they  would  not 
*nA  them  if  cause  be  that  they  had 
•do  with  Sir  Launcelot,  and  the  four 
■i^hts  let  them  pass  to  this  intent, 
J>t  they,  would  see  and  behold  what 
«y  would  do  with  Sir  Launcelot.  And 
*>  the  thirty  knights  past  on,  and  came 
^  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Dinadan.  And 
uiea  Sir  Tristram  cried  on  high,  Lo  here 
K  a  knight  against  you  for  the  love  of 
Sb  launcelot.  And  there  he  slew  two 
with  one  spear,  and  ten  with  his  sword. 
And  then  came  in  Sir  Dinadan,  and  he 


did  passing  well.  And  so  of  the  thirty 
knights  there  went  but  ten  away,  and 
they  fled.  All  this  battle  saw  Sir  Bors 
de  Ganis,  and  his  three  fellows.  And 
then  they  saw  well  it  was  the  same 
knight  that  justed  with  them  at  the 
bridge.  Then  they  took  their  horses 
and  rode  unto  Sir  Tristram,  and  praised 
him,  and  thanked  him  of  his  good  deeds, 
and  they  all  desired  Sir  Tristram  to  go 
with  them  to  their  lodging.  And  he 
said  nay,  he  would  not  go  to  no  lodg- 
ing. Then  they  all  four  knights  prayed 
him  to  tell  them  his  name.  Fair  lords, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  as  at  this  time  I  will 
not  tell  you  my  name. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

How  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Dinadan  came 
to  a  lodging  where  tbey  must  just  vntb 
two  knights. 

Then  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Dinadan 
rode  forth  their  way  till  they  came  to 
the  shepherds  and  to  the  herdmen,  and 
there  they  asked  them  if  they  knew  any 
lodging  or  harbour  there  nigh  hana. 
Forsooth  sirs,  said  the  herdmen,  hereby 
is  good  lodging  in  a  castle,  but  there  is 
such  a  custom  that  there  shall  no  knight 
be  harboured  but  if  he  just  with  two 
knights,  and  if  he  be  but  one  knight  he 
must  just  with  two.  And  as  ye  be 
therein,  soon  shall  ye  be  matched. 
There  is  shrewd  harbour,  said  Sir 
Dinadan,  lodge  where  ye  will,  for  I 
will  not  lodge  there.  Fie  for  shame, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  are  ye  not  a  knight 
of  the  Table  Round,  wherefore  ye  may 
not  vnth  your  worship  refuse  your  lodg- 
ing. Not  so,  said  the  herdmen,  for  and 
ye  be  beaten  and  have  the  worse  ye 
shall  not  be  lodged  there,  and  if  ye  beat 
them  ye  shall  1^  well  harboured.  Ah, 
said  Sir  Dinadan,  they  are  two  sure 
knights.  Then  Sir  Dinadan  would  not 
lodge  there  in  no  manner,  but  as  Sir 
Tristram  required  him  of  his  knight- 
hood, and  so  they  rode  thither.  And 
to  make  short  tale,  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir 
Dinadan  smote  them  down  both,  and 
so  they  entered  into  the  castle,  and 
had  good  cheer  as  they  could  think  or 


devise.  And  when  Ihey  were  unarmed, 
and  thought  to  be  merry  and  in  good 
reit,  there  came  in  at  the  gales  Sir 
Palamides  and  Sir  Gnheris.  requiriug  to 
have  the  custom  of  the  castle,  \\hat 
i^  this?  said  Sir  Dinadan,  I  would 
That  may  not  he,  said 


r  Tristi 


fend  the  custom  oF  this  castle,  ins 
ss  we  have  the  better  of  the  lords  of  this 
castle,  and  therefore,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
needs  must  ye  make  you  ready.  In  the 
devil's  name,  said  Sit  Dinadan,  came  I 
into  your  company.  And  so  they  made 
them  ready.  And  Sir  Gahetis  encoun- 
tered with  Sir  Tristram,  and  Sir  Gaheris 
had  a  fall,  and  Sir  Palamides  encoun- 
tered with  Sir  I)iiiadan,  and  Sir  Dinadan 
had  a  hll ;  then  was  it  iall  for  faU.  So 
then  must  they  fight  on  foot.  That 
would  not  Sir  Dinadan,  for  he  was  so 
sore  bruised  of  the  fall  that  Sir  Pala- 
mides gave  him.  Then  Sir  Tristram 
unlaced  Sir  Dinadan's  helm,  and  prayed 
him  to  help  him.  1  will  not.  said  Sir 
Dinadan,  for  I  am  sore  woimded  of  the 
thirty  ktughts  that  we  had  but  late  ago 
to  do  withal.  But  ye  fare,  said  Sir 
Dinadan  unto  Sir  Tristram,  as  a  road 


1  tlmt  i! 
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lind,  that  would  cast  himself 
and  1  may  curse  the  time  that  ever  1 
saw  you.  For  in  all  the  world  are  not 
two  such  knights  that  be  so  wood  as  is 
Sir  Launcelot  and  ye  Sir  Tristram;  for 
once  I  fell  in  the  fellowship  of  Sir 
Launcetot  as  I  have  now  done  with 
you,  and   he   set   me  a   work  thai  a 

Suarter  of  a  year  I  kept  my  bed. 
lefend  me,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  Iroin  such 
two  ItnightB,  and  spetaally  from  your 
fellowship.  Then,  said  Sir  Tristran:!.  1 
will  fight  with  Ihem  both.  Then  Sir 
Tristram  bad  them  come  forth  both, 
for  I  will  fight  with  you.  Then  Sir 
I'alamides  and  Sit  Gaheris  dressed  them 
and  smote  at  them  both.  Then  Dina- 
dan smote  at  Sir  Gaheris  a  stroke  or 
two.  and  lumed  from  him.  Nay,  said 
Sir  Palamides,  it  is  too  much  shame  for 
us  two  knights  to  Reht  with  one.  And 
then  he  diil  bid  Kir  Gaheris  stand  aside 
with  that  knighc  that  hath  no  list   lu 


Then  they  rode  together  and 
fought  long,  and  at  the  last  Sir  Tris- 
ti'am  doubled  his  stroJtes  and  drove  Sir 
I'alamides  aback  more  than  three  stridci. 
And  then  by  one  assent  Sir  Gaheris  tnd 
.Sir  Dinadan  went  betwixt  them  and  de- 
parted them  in  sunder.  And  thai  i? 
assent  of  Sir  Tristram,  they  would  have 
lodged  together.  But  Sir  IMnadan  wotild 
not  lodge  in  that  castle,  and  then  he 
cursed  the  time  that  ever  he  came  in 
their  fellowship.  And  so  he  took  hii 
horse  and  his  harness  and  departed. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  prayed  the  lords  of 
that  castle  to  lend  him  a  man  to  brine 
him  to  a  lodging.  And  so  they  did, 
and  overtook  Sir  Dinadan.  and  rode  ID 
their  lodging  two  miles  thence  with  ■ 
good  man  in  a  priory,  and  there  Ihejr 

night.  Sir  Bors,  and  Sir  Bleobetis,  and 
Sir  Ector,  and  Sir  Driant,  abode  stiO 
in  the  same  place  there  as  Sic  Tristiun 
fought  with  the  thirty  knights,  ud 
there  they  met  with  Sir  Launcelot  the 
same  night,  and  had  made  promise  to 
lodge  with  Sir  Colgrevance  the  same 

CHAP,  XXV. 
How  Sir  TrUtram  justed  uiiTb  Sir  Kaf 
and  Sir  Sagramor  li  Dianna,  wu 
ham  Sir  Gavmine  larnid  Sir  TV^VrSM 
from  Morgan  It  Fay. 
Bin  anon  as  the  noble  kni^t  Sr 
Launcelot  heard  of  the  shield  <^  Cora- 
wall,  then  wist  he  well  that  it  was  Sir 
Tristram  that  fought  with  his  enemies. 
And  then  Sir  Launcelot  pnused  Sir 
Tristram,  and  called  him  the  nuui  of 
most  worship  in  the  world.  So  tbcK 
was  a  knighi  in  that  priory  that  i^t 
Pellinore,  and  he  desired  to  wit  the 
name  of  Sir  Tristmm.  but  in  no  wise  he 
could  not.  And  so  Sir  Tristram  de- 
parted and  left  Sir  Dinadan  in  the 
priory,  for  he  was  so  weary  and  so  sore 
bruised  that  he  might  not  ride.  tlKB 
this  koight.  Sir  Pellinore,  said  U>  Sr 
Dinatlan,  Silhen  that  ye  wrill  not  Idl 
me  that  Imlght's  name.  I  will  ride  (As 
him  and  make  him  to  tell  me  his  nalHi 
or  he  shaU  die  therefore.     Bevnu«i  bT 
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knight,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  for  and  ye 
follow  him  ye  shall  repent  it.    So  that 
faught,  Sir   Pellinore,   rode  after   Sir 
THstnun,  and   required  him   of  justs. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  smote  him  down, 
and  wounded  him  through  the  shoulder, 
imd  so  he  past  on  his  way.    And  on  the 
not  day  following  Sir  Tristram  met 
with  pursuivants,  and  they  told  him  that 
there  was  made  a  great  cry  of  tourna- 
ment between  king  Carados  of  Scotland 
and  the  Idng  of  North  Wales,  and  either 
ihoold  just  against  other  at  the  Castle  of 
Maidens.  And  these  pursuivants  sought 
all  the  country  after  the  good  knights, 
and  m  especial  king  Carados  let  make 
seeking  for  Sir  Launcelot,  and  the  king 
of  Northgalis  let  seek  after  Sir  Tristram 
deliones.    And  at  that  time  Sir  Tris- 
tnun  thought  to  be  at  that  justs,  and  so 
by  adventure  they  met  with  Sir  Kay  the 
seneschal  and  Sir  Sagramor  le  Desirous, 
and  Sir  Kay  required  Sir  Tristram  to 
jnst,  and  Sir  Tristram  in  a  manner  re- 
vised hun,  because  he  would  not  be  hurt 
nor  bruised  against  the  great  justs  that 
should  be  before  the  Castle  of  Maidens, 
>nd  therefore  he  thought  to  repose  him, 
Mid  to  rest  him.    And  alway  Sir  Kay 
cried.  Sir  knight  of  Cornwall,  just  with 
n>e.  or  else  yidd  thee  to  me  as  recreant. 
When  Sir  Tristram  heard  him  say  so, 
he  turned  to  him,  and  then  Sir  Kay 
'jfased  him,  and  turned  his  back.  Then 
Sir  Tristram  said.  As  I  find  thee  shall  I 
take  thee.    Then  Sir  Kay  turned  with 
wfl  will,  and  Sir  Tristram  smote  Sir 
Kay  down,  and  so  he  rode  forth.    Then 
w  Sagramor  le  Desirous  rode  after  Sir 
Tristrun  and  made  him  to  just  with  him. 
^  there  Sir  Tristram  smote  down  Sir 
«a|nunor  le  Desirous  from  his  horse, 
*M  rode  his  way,  and  the  same  day  he 
^with  a  damsd  that  told  him  that  he 
*oold  win  great  worship  of  a  knight 
■^turous,  that  did  much  harm  in  all 
^t  country. 

When  Sir  Tristram  heard  her  say  so, 
"*  was  glad  to  go  with  her  to  win 
Worship.  So  Sir  Tristram  rode  with 
|hat  damsel  a  six  mile,  and  then  met 
'um  Sir  Gawaine,  and  therewithal  Sir 
Gawaine  knew  the  damsel,  that  she  was 


a  damsel  of  queen  Morgan  le  Fay.  Then 
Sir  Gawaine  imderstood  that  she  led  that 
knight  to  some  mischief.  Fair  knight, 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  whither  ride  you  now 
with  that  damsel?  Sir,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, I  wot  not  whither  I  shall  ride, 
but  as  the  damsel  will  lead  me.  Sir, 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  ye  shall  not  ride  vnth 
her,  for  she  and  her  lady  did  never 
good,  but  ill.  And  then  Sir  Gawaine 
pulled  out  his  sword,  and  said.  Damsel, 
but  if  thou  tell  me  anon  for  what  cause 
thou  leadest  this  knight  with  thee,  thou 
shalt  die  for  it  right  anon.  I  know  all 
your  lady's  treason  and  yours.  Mercy, 
Sir  Gawaine,  she  said,  and  if  ye  will 
save  my  life  I  vrill  tell  you.  Say  on, 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  and  thou  shalt  have 
thy  life.  Sir,  she  said,  queen  Morgan 
le  Fay,  my  lady,  hath  ordained  a  thirty 
ladies  to  seek  and  espy  after  Sir  Laun- 
celot or  Sir  Tristram,  and  by  the  trains  of 
these  ladies,  who  that  may  first  meet  with 
any  of  these  two  knights,  they  should 
turn  them  unto  Morgan  le  Fay's  castle, 
saying  that  they  should  do  deeds  of 
worship,  and  if  any  of  those  two  knights 
came  there,  there  be  thirty  knights  lying 
and  watching  in  a  tower  to  wait  upon 
Sir  Launcelot,  or  upon  Sir  Tristram. 
Fie  for  shame,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  that 
ever  such  false  treason  should  be 
wrought  or  used  in  a  queen  and  a 
king's  sister,  and  a  king  and  queen's 
daughter. 

CHAP.  XXVL 

H<m  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Gawaine  rode 
to  have  fought  against  the  thirty  knights, 
but  they  durst  not  come  out. 

Sm,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  will  ye  stand 
with  me,  and  we  will  see  the  malice  of 
these  thirty  knights  ?  Sir,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tiam,  go  ye  to  them  and  it  please  you, 
and  ye  shall  see  I  will  not  fail  you,  for 
it  is  not  long  ago  since  I  and  a  fellow 
met  with  thirty  knights  of  that  queen's 
fellowship;  and  God  speed  us  so  that 
we  may  win  worship.  So  then  Sir  Ga- 
waine and  Sir  Tristram  rode  toward 
the  castle  where  Morgan  le  Fay  was, 
and  ever  Sir  Gawaine  deemed  well  that 
he  was  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones,  because 
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he  heard  that  two  knighls  had  slain 
and  beaten  thirty  knights.  And  when 
they  came  afore  the  castle  Sir  Gawaine 
spake  on  high,  and  said,  Queen  Morgan 
le  Fay,  send  out  your  knights  that  ye 
have  laid  in  a  watch  for  Sir  Launcelot, 
and  for  Sir  Tristram.  Now,  said  Sir 
Gawaine,  I  know  your  false  treason,  and 
through  all  places  where  that  I  ride  men 
shall  know  of  your  false  treason.  And 
now  let  see  Sir  Gawaine  whether  ye  dare 
come  out  of  your  castle  ye  thirty  knights. 
Then  the  queen  spake  and  all  the  thirty 
knights  at  once,  and  said.  Sir  Gawaine, 
full  well  wotest  thou  what  thou  dost 
and  sayest;  for  we  know  thee  passing 
well;  but  all  that  thou  speakest  and 
dost  thou  sayest  it  upon  pride  of  that 
good  knight  that  is  there  with  thee. 
For  there  be  some  of  us  that  know  full 
well  the  hands  of  that  knight  over  all 
well,  and  wit  thou  well.  Sir  Gawaine,  it 
is  more  for  his  sake  than  for  thine  that 
we  will  not  come  out  of  this  castle. 
For  wit  ye  well.  Sir  Gawaine,  that 
knight  that  beareth  the  arms  of  Corn- 
wall we  know  him,  and  what  he  is. 
Then  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Tristram 
departed,  and  rode  on  their  ways  a  day 
or  two  together,  and  there  by  adven- 
ture they  met  with  Sir  Kay  and  Sir 
Sagramor  le  Desirous.  And  then  they 
were  glad  of  Sir  Gawaine,  and  he  of 
them,  but  they  vnst  not  what  he  was 
with  the  shield  of  Cornwall  but  by 
deeming.  And  thus  they  rode  together 
a  day  or  two.  And  then  they  were 
ware  of  Sir  Breuse  Sance  Pitd  chasing 
a  lady  for  to  have  slain  her,  for  he  had 
slain  her  lover  before.  Hold  you  all 
still,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  and  shew  none 
of  you  forth,  and  ye  shall  see  me  reward 
yonder  false  knight,  for  and  he  espy 
you  he  is  so  well  horsed  that  he  wiU 
escape  away.  And  then  Sir  Gawaine 
rode  betwixt  Sir  Breuse  and  the  lady, 
and  said.  False  knight,  leave  her  and 
have  ado  with  me.  When  Sir  Breuse 
saw  no  more  but  Sir  Gawaine  he 
feutred  his  spear,  and  Sir  Gawaine 
against  him,  and  there  Sir  Breuse  over- 
threw Sir  Gawaine,  and  then  he  rode 
over  him  and  overthwart  him  twenty 


times,  to  have  destroyed  him ;  andwliCB 
Sir  Tristram  saw  him  do  so  villainossa 
deed,  he  hurled  out  against  him.  And 
when  Sir  Breuse  saw  him  with  the 
shield  of  Cornwall,  he  knew  him  ivcD 
that  it  was  Sir  Tristram,  and  then  be 
fled,  and  Sir  Tristram  followed  after 
him.  And  Sir  Breuse  Sance  I^ 
was  so  horsed  that  he  went  his  irqr 
quite.  And  Sir  Tristram  followed  him 
long,  for  he  would  fain  have  bees 
avenged  upon  him.  And  so  when  he 
had  long  chased  him  he  saw  a  fair  well, 
and  thither  he  rode  to  repose  him,  and 
tied  his  horse  to  a  tree. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

How  damsel  Bragwaine  found  TnUrm 
deeping  by  a  welU  and  bow  she  dtiimd 
letters  to  bimfrom  La  Beale  Isoud, 

And  then  he  pulled  off  his  helm,  and 
washed  his  visage  and  his  hands,  and 
so  he  fell  on  sleep.  In  the  mean  wh3e 
came  a  damsel  that  had  sought  & 
Tristram  many  ways  and  days  withia 
this  land.  And  when  she  came  to  the 
well  she  looked  upon  him,  and  had  Ux* 
gotten  him  as  in  remembrance  of  Sr 
Tristram,  but  by  his  horse  she  knew 
him,  that  hight  Passe-Brewel,  that  had 
been  Sir  Tristram's  horse  many  yeas. 
For  when  he  was  mad  in  the  forest,  Sr 
Fergus  kept  him.  So  this  lady  dame 
Bragwaine  abode  still  till  he  was  awakft  . 
So  when  she  saw  him  wake  she  saluted 
him,  and  he  her  again,  for  either  knev 
other  of  old  acquaintance.  Then  she 
told  him  how  she  had  sought  him  loQg 
and  broad,  and  there  she  told  him  hov 
she  had  letters  from  queen  La  Beak 
Isoud.  Then  anon  Sir  Tristram  read 
them,  and  wit  ye  well  he  was  glad,  for 
therein  was  many  a  piteous  complaint 
Then  Sir  Tristram  said,  Lady  Brag- 
waine, ye  shall  ride  with  me  till  tittt  | 
tournament  be  done  at  the  Castle  d  ] 
Maidens ;  and  then  shall  ye  bear  letters 
and  tidings  with  you.  And  then  Sir  Tris- 
tram took  his  horse  and  sought  lodging) 
and  there  he  met  with  a  good  andeqlt 
knight  that  prayed  him  to  lodge  with 
him.     Right  so  came  GouvemSl  unto 
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Sir  Tristram,  that  was  glad  of  that  lady. 
So  this  old  knight's  name  was  Sir  Pel- 
lounes,  and  he  told  of  the  great  tourna- 
ment that  should  be  at  the  Castle  of 
Maidens.  And  there  Sir  Launcelot  and 
thirty-two  knights  of  his  blood  had  or- 
dained shields  of  Cornwall.  And  right 
so  there  came  one  unto  Sir  Pellounes 
and  told  him  that  Sir  Persides  de  Bloise 
was  come  home,  and  then  that  knight 
held  up  his  hands  and  thanked  God  of 
his  coming  home,  and  there  Sir  Pel- 
lounes told  Sir  Tristram  that  in  two 
years  he  had  not  seen  his  son  Sir  Per- 
sides. Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  know 
your  son  well  enough  for  a  good  knight. 
So  on  a  time  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir 
Persides  came  to  their  lodging  both  at 
once,  and  so  they  unarmed  them,  and 
put  upon  them  their  clothing.  And  then 
these  two  knights  each  welcomed  other. 
And  when  Persides  imderstood  that  Sir 
Tristram  was  of  Cornwall,  he  said  he  was 
once  in  Cornwall, — and  there  I  justed 
afore  king  Mark,  and  so  it  happed  me 
at  that  time  to  overthrow  ten  knights, 
and  then  came  to  me  Sir  Tristram  de 
liones  and  overthrew  me,  and  took  my 
lady  from  me,  and  that  I  shall  never 
forget,  but  I  shall  remember  me  and 
ever  I  see  my  time.  Ah,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, now  I  imderstand  that  ye  hate  Sir 
Tristram.  "What  deem  ye,  ween  ye  that 
Sir  Tristram  is  not  able  to  withstand 
your  malice  ?  Yes,  said  Sir  Persides,  I 
know  well  that  Sir  Tristram  is  a  noble 
knight,  and  a  much  better  knight  than 
I,  yet  shall  I  not  owe  him  my  good  will. 
Right  as  they  stood  thus  talking  at  a  bay 
window  of  that  castle,  they  saw  many 
knights  riding  to  and  fro  toward  the 
tournament.  And  then  was  Sir  Tris- 
tram ware  of  a  likely  knight  riding 
upon  a  great  black  horse,  and  a  black 
covered  shield.  What  knight  is  that, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  with  the  black  horse 
and  the  black  shield?  He  seemeth  to 
be  a  good  knight.  I  know  him  well, 
said  Sir  Persides,  he  is  one  of  the  best 
knights  of  the  world.  Then  is  it  Sir 
Launcelot,  said  Sir  Tristram.  Nay,  said 
Sir  Persides,  it  is  Sir  Palamides,  that  is 
yet  unchristened. 


CHAP,  xxvni. 

How  Sir  Tristram  bad  a  fall  of  Sir  Pala- 
mideSy  and  bow  Launcelot  overtbrew  two 
knigbts. 

Then  they  saw  much  people  of  the 
country  salute  Sir  Palamides.  And 
within  a  while  after  there  came  a  squire 
of  the  castle  that  told  Sir  Pellounes, 
that  was  lord  of  that  castle,  that  a 
knight  with  a  black  shield  had  smitten 
down  thirteen  knights.  Fair  brother, 
said  Sir  Tristram  unto  Sir  Persides,  let 
us  cast  upon  us  our  cloaks,  and  let  us  go 
see  the  play.  Not  so,  said  Sir  Persides, 
we  will  not  go  like  knaves  thither,  but 
we  will  ride  like  men  and  good  knights 
to  withstand  oiu:  enemies.  So  they 
armed  them,  and  took  their  horses,  and 
great  spears,  and  thither  they  went, 
there  as  many  knights  assayed  them- 
selves before  the  tournament.  And 
anon  Sir  Palamides  saw  Sir  Persides, 
and  then  he  sent  a  squire  unto  him,  and 
said.  Go  thou  to  the  yonder  knight  with 
a  green  shield  and  therein  a  lion  of 
gold,  and  say  to  him  I  require  him  to 
just  with  me,  and  tell  him  that  my  name 
is  Sir  Palamides.  "When  Sir  Persides 
understood  that  request  of  Sir  Pala- 
mides he  made  him  ready.  And  there 
anon  they  met  together,  but  Sir  Persides 
had  a  fall.  Then  Sir  Tristram  dressed 
him  to  be  revenged  upon  Sir  Palamides. 
And  that  saw  Sir  Palamides,  that  was 
ready,  and  so  was  not  Sir  Tristram,  and 
took  him  at  advantage,  and  smote  him 
over  his  horse  tail  when  he  had  no  spear 
in  his  rest.  Then  start  up  Sir  Tris- 
tram, and  took  his  horse  lightly,  and 
was  wroth  out  of  measure,  and  sore 
ashamed  of  that  fall.  Then  Sir  Tris- 
tram sent  unto  Sir  Palamides  by  Gouver- 
nail  his  squire,  and  prayed  him  to  just 
with  him  at  his  request.  Nay,  said  Sir 
Palamides,  as  at  this  time  I  will  not  just 
with  that  knight,  for  I  know  him  better 
than  he  weeneth.  And  if  he  be  wroth, 
he  may  right  it  to-mom  at  the  Castle 
of  Maidens,  where  he  may  see  me  and 
many  other  knights.  With  that  came 
Sif  Dinadan,  and  when  he  saw  Sir  Tris- 
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tram  wrolh  he  list  nul  to  Jest.  Lo,  said 
Sir  Dinadan,  here  may  a  man  prove,  be 
a  man  never  so  good  yet  may  he  have 
a  fall,  and  he  was  never  so  wise  but  he 
might  be  overseen,  and  he  rideth  well 
thai  never  fell.  So  Sir  Tristram  was 
passing  wroth,  and  said  to  Sir  Fersides 
and  Sir  Dinadan,  I  will  revenee  me. 
Kighl  so  as  they  titood  talking  there, 
there  came  by  Sir  Tristram  a  likely 
knight,  riding  passing  soberly  and  hea- 
vily, with  a  black  shield.  What  knight 
is  that  ?  said  Sir  Tristram  unto  Sir  I'er- 
sldes.  Iknow  him  well, saidSiiPersides. 
for  his  name  is  Sir  Btiant  of  North 
Wales  :  so  he  past  on  among  other 
knights  of  NorUi  Wales.  Aod  there 
came  in  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake  witb  a 
shield  of  the  arms  of  Cornwall,  and  he 
sent  a  sijnire  unto  Sir  Briant,  and  re- 
quired him  <o  JDSt  witli  him.  Well,  said 
Sir  Briant,  since  I  ara  required  to  just  I 
will  do  what  I  may.  And  there  Sir  Laun- 
celot smote  down  Sir  Briant  from  his 
horse  a  great  fall.  And  then  Sir  Tris- 
tram marvelled  what  knight  he  was 
that  bare  the  ^ield  of  Cornwall.  What- 
soever be  be,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  I  war- 
rant you  he  is  of  king  Ban's  blood,  the 
which  be  knights  of  the  most  noble 
prowess  in  the  world,  for  to  account  so 
many  for  so  many.  Then  there  came 
two  knights  of  Northgalis,  the  one 
hight  Hevr  de  ta  Montaioe,  aud  the 
other  Sir  Madok  de  la  Mootaine,  and 
they  challenged  Sir  Launcelot  foot  hot. 
Sir  Launcelot  not  reftiriog  them,  but 
made  him  ready,  with  one  spear  he 
smote  them  down  both  over  their  horse 
croups,  and  so  Sir  Launcelot  rode  his 
way.  By  my  faith,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
he  b  a  good  knight  that  beareth  the 
shield  of  Cornwall,  and  me  seemelh  he 
rideth  in  the  best  manner  that  ever  I 
saw  knight  ride.  Then  the  king  of 
Northgalis  rode  unto  Sir  Palamides, 
and  prayed  him  heartily  for  his  sake 
to  just  vrilh  that  knight  that  hath  done 
us  of  Northgalis  despite.  Sir,  said  Sir 
I'alamides,  I  am  full  loth  to  have  ado 
with  Lhnt  knight,  and  cause  why  is  for 
as  to-mom  lbs  great  tournament  shall 
be,   and   therefore  1  will  keep  myijlf 
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fresh  by  my  wdl.  Nay,  said  the  king  of 
Northgalis,  I  pray  you  requite  turn  of 
justs.  Sir.  said  Sir  Palamides,  I  wiH  JDEt 
at  your  request,  and  require  that  kn^ 
to  just  with  me;  and  often  1  have  ios 
a  man  have  a  fall  at  his  own  request. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 
Bow  Sir  LannciIotJHsIrd  with  PalamUa 

and  ovirlbrtvi  him,  and  after  bt  Mr 

assailed  lailb  tualiii  knights. 

Then  Sir  Palamides  sent  nnlo  Siit 
Launcelot  a  sqnire.  and  required  Inn 
of  justs.  Fair  fellow,  said  Sir  IjXftr- 
celot,  tell  me  thy  lord's  name.  Sit, 
said  the  squire,  my  lord's  name  U  Sa 
Palamides  the  good  knighL  In  swnI 
hour,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  for  there  u  no 
knight  that  1  saw  this  seven  yeais 
I  had  lever  have  ado  withal  than 
him.  And  so  either  knights  made 
ready  with  two  great  spears.  Nay, 
Sir  Dinadan.  ye  shall  see  thai  Sir  Ptl&> 
mides  will  quit  him  ri|^t  well.  It  imj 
be  so.  said  Sir  Tristram,  but  I  under- 
take that  knight  with  the 
Cornwall  sLtU  give  him  a  falL  I  be- 
lieve it  not.  said  Sir  Dinadan.  Right  w 
ihey  spurred  their  horses,  and  feulicd 
their  spears,  and  either  hit  other,  I 
Sir  Palamides  brake  a  spear  upon 
Launcelot.  and  he  sat  and  moved  i 
but  Sir  Launcelot  smote  him  so  ^A'if 
that  he  made  his  horse  to  avoid  Ibl 
saddle,  and  the  suoke  brake  his  diidd 
and  the  liauberk.  and  had  he  ni 
he  had  been  slain.  How  now, 
Tristram,  1  wist  well  by  the  mi 
their  ridiiig  both  that  Sir  I 
should  have  a  fall.  Right  so  £sr  un 
celot  rode  his  way,  and  rode  to  a  « 
to  drink  and  to  repose  him,  and  thejPd 
Northgalis  espied  him  whither  he  w  ' 
and  then  there  followed  him  twdia 
knights  for  to  have  mischieved  him,  ht 
this  cause,  that  upon  the  n 
loumament  of  the  Castle  of  Maideaa. 
that  he  should  not  win  the  victoiy.  S« 
they  came  upon  Sir  Launcelot  suddeolTi' 
and  scarcely  he  might  put  upon  him  hil 
helm  and  lake  his  horse  but  ihej'  w  "" 
in  hands  with  him.   And  then  SirLs 
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cdot  gat  his  spear  and  rode  through 
(beoit  and  there  he  slew  a  knight,  and 
::  bnke  his  spear  in  his  body.  Then  he 
drew  his  sword  and  smote  upon  the 
rig^  hand  and  upon  the  left  hand,  so 
that  within  a  few  strokes  he  had  slain 
other  three  knights,  and  the  remnant 
that  abode  he  wounded  them  sore,  all 
that  did  abide.  Thus  Sir  Launcelot  es- 
oqxd  from  his  enemies  of  North  Wales, 
and  then  he  rode  forth  on  his  way  to  a 
^esd,  and  lodged  him  till  on  the  mom, 
for  he  would  not  the  first  day  have  ado 
k  the  tournament,  because  of  his  great 
labour.  And  on  the  first  day  he  was 
with  king  Arthur,  there  as  he  was  set 
on  high  upon  a  soUfold,  to  discern  who 
was  best  worthy  of  his  deeds.  So  Sir 
lAoncdot  was  with  king  Arthur,  and 
Med  not  the  first  day. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

Bdu  Sir  Tristram  behaved  bim  the  Jirst 
day  of  the  tournament,  and  there  he  had 
Reprize, 

Now  turn  we  unto  Sir  Tristram  de 
liones,  tbal  commanded  Gouvemail  his 
Sffvant  to  ordain  him  a  black  shield 
^  none  other  remembrance  therein. 
And  so  Sir  Persides  and  Sir  Tristram 
cfeparted  from  their  host  Sir  Pellounes 
•nd  they  rode  early  toward  the  tourna- 
ment, and  then  they  drew  them  to  king 
Carados*  side  of  Scotland:    and  anon 
faiig^ts  began  the  field,  what  of  the 
tiig  of  Northgalis'  part,  and  what  of 
long  Girados'  part,  and  there  began 
great  party.    Then  there  was  hurling 
tod  rashing.    Right  so  came  in  Sir  Per- 
sides and  Sir  Tristram,  and  so  they  did 
fcre  that  they  put  the  king  of  North- 
ealis  aback.    Then  came  in  Sir  IBleo- 
beris  de  Ganis  and  Sir  Gaheris  with  them 
of  Northgalis,  and  then  was  Sir  Persides 
smitten  down  and  almost  slain,  for  more 
than  forty  horsemen  went  over  him.  For 
Sir  Bleoberis  did  great  deeds  of  arms, 
and  Sir  Gaheris  failed  him  not.    W  hen 
Sir  Tristram  beheld  them,  and  saw  them 
do  such  deeds  of  arms,  he  marvelled 
•mhaX  they  were.     Also  Sir  Tristram 
thought  shame  that  Sir  Persides  was  so 


done  to ;  and  then  he  gat  a  great  spear 
in  his  hand,  and  then  he  rode  to  Sir 
Gaheris  and  smote  him  down  from  his 
horse.  And  then  was  Bleoberis  wroth, 
and  gat  a  spear  and  rode  against  Sir 
Tristram  in  great  ire,  and  there  Sir 
Tristram  met  with  him,  and  smote  Sir 
Bleoberis  from  his  horse.  So  then  the 
king  with  the  hundred  knights  was 
wroth,  and  he  horsed  Sir  Bleoberis 
and  Sir  Gaheris  again,  and  there  began 
a  great  meddle  ;  and  ever  Sir  Tris- 
tram held  them  passing  short,  and 
ever  Sir  Bleoberis  was  passing  busy 
upon  Sir  Tristram.  And  there  came 
Sir  Dinadan  against  Sir  Tristram,  and 
Sir  Tristram  gave  him  such  a  buffet 
that  he  swooned  in  his  saddle.  Then 
anon  Sir  Dinadan  came  to  Sir  Tristram, 
and  said.  Sir,  I  know  thee  better  than 
thou  weenest,  but  here  I  promise  thee 
my  troth  I  will  never  come  against 
thee  more,  for  I  promise  thee  that 
sword  of  thine  shall  never  come  on  my 
helm.  "With  that  came  Sir  Bleoberis, 
and  Sir  Tristram  gave  him  such  a  buffet 
that  down  he  laid  his  head :  and  then 
he  caught  him  so  sore  by  the  helm  that 
he  puUed  him  under  his  horse  feet. 
And  then  king  Arthur  blew  to  lodging. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  departed  to  his 
pavilion,  and  Sir  Dinadan  rode  with 
him.  And  Sir  Persides  and  king  Arthur 
then,  and  the  kings  upon  both  parties, 
marvelled  what  knight  that  was  with 
the  black  shield.  Many  said  their  ad- 
vice, and  some  knew  him  for  Sir  Tris- 
tram, and  held  their  peace,  and  would 
nought  say.  So  that  first  day  king 
Arthur  and  all  the  kings  and  lords 
that  were  judges  gave  Sir  Tristram 
the  prize,  how  be  it  they  knew  him 
not,  but  named  him  the  knight  with 
the  black  shield. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

How  Sir  Tristram  returned  against  king 
Arthur's  party,  because  be  saw  Sir  Pala- 
ntides  on  that  party. 

Then  upon  the  morn  Sir  Palamidcs 
returned  from  the  king  of  Northgalis, 
and  rode  to  king  Arthur's  side,  where 
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was  king  Carados,  and  the  king  of  Ire- 
land, and  Sir  Launcelot's  kin,  and  Sir 
Gawaine's  kin.  So  Sir  Palamides  sent 
the  damsel  unto  Sir  Tristram  that  he 
sent  to  seek  him  when  he  was  out  of 
his  mind  in  the  forest ;  and  this  damsel 
asked  Sir  Tristram  what  he  was,  and 
what  was  his  name.  As  for  that,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  tell  Sir  Palamides  he  shall 
not  wit  as  at  this  time,  imto  the  time  I 
have  broken  two  spears  upon  him.  But 
let  him  wit  thus  much,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, that  I  am  the  same  knight  that  he 
smote  down  in  over  evening  at  the  tour- 
nament, and  tell  him  plainly,  on  what 
part  that  Sir  Palamides  be  I  will  be  on 
the  contrary  part.  Sir,  said  the  damsel, 
ye  shall  imderstand  that  Sir  Palamides 
will  be  on  king  Arthur's  side,  where  the 
most  noble  knights  of  the  world  be. 
Then,  said  Sir  Tristram,  will  I  be  with 
the  king  of  Northgalis,  because  Sir 
Palamides  will  be  on  king  Arthur's  side, 
and  else  I  would  not  but  for  his  sake. 
So  when  king  Arthur  was  come  they 
blew  unto  the  field,  and  then  there  be- 
gan a  great  party,  and  so  king  Carados 
justed  with  the  king  with  the  hundred 
knights,  and  there  king  Carados  had  a 
fall;  then  there  was  hurling  and  rash- 
ing,  and  right  so  came  in  knights  of 
king  Arthur's,  and  they  bare  back  the 
king  of  Northgalis'  knights.  Then  Sir 
Tristram  came  in,  and  began  so  roughly 
and  so  bigly  that  there  was  none  might 
withstand  him,  and  thus  Sir  Tristram 
endured  long.  And  at  the  last  Sir 
Tristram  fell  among  the  fellowship  of 
king  Ban,  and  there  fell  upon  him  Sir 
Bors  de  Ganis,  and  Sir  Ector  de  Maris, 
and  Sir  Blamor  de  Ganis,  and  many 
other  knights.  And  then  Sir  Tiistram 
smote  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 
hand,  that  all  lords  and  ladies  spake  of 
his  noble  deeds.  But  at  the  last  Sir 
Tristram  should  have  had  the  worse  had 
not  the  king  with  the  hundred  knights 
been.  And  then  he  came  with  his  fel- 
lowship and  rescued  Sir  Tristram,  and 
brought  him  away  from  those  knights 
that  bare  the  shields  of  Cornwall.  And 
then  Sir  Tristram  saw  another  fellow- 
ship by  themselves,  and  there  were  a 


forty  knights  together,  and  Sir  Kay  tii^ 
seneschal  was   their  governor.    T1m0 
Sir  Tristram  rode  in  amongst  them,tBf 
there  he  smote  down  Sir  Kay  from  \k 
horse,  and  there  he  fared  among  those 
knights  like  a  grey  hound  among  comeL 
Then  Sir  Launcdot  found  a  kn^t  tint  ^ 
was  sore  wounded  upon  the  head.  Sr» 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  who  wounded  yw 
so  sore?    Sir,  he  said,  a  knight  tliat 
beareth  a  black  shield,  and  I  may  cune 
the  time  that  ever  I  met  with  him,  for 
he  is  a  devil  and  no  man.   So  Sir  lium- 
celot  departed  from  him,  and  thon^ 
to  meet  with  Sir  Tristram,  and  so  he 
rode  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand 
to  seek  Sir  Tristram,  and  then  he  esfid 
him  how  he  hurled  here  and  there,  and 
at  every  stroke  Sir  Tristram  well  ni^ 
smote  down  a  knight.     O  mercy,  suA 
the  king,  sith  the  time  I  bare  arms  saw 
I  never  no  knight  do  so  marvdlov 
deeds  of  arms.  And  if  I  should  set  vgsM 
this  knight,  said  Sir  Launcelot  to  ffl» 
self,  I  did  shame  to  myself ;  and  thesB' 
withal  Sir  Launcelot  put  up  his  swoii 
And  then  the  king  with  the  hnndied 
knights  and  a  hundred  more  of  Noitk 
Wades  set  upon  the  twenty  of  Sir  LaBft- 
celot's  kin :   and  they  twenty  knights 
held  them  ever  together  as  wild  swine, 
and  none  would  fail  other.    And  so 
when  Sir  Tristram  beheld  the  noblesse 
of  these  twenty  knights,  he  marvelled  of 
their  good  deeds,  for  he  saw  by  their 
fare  and  by  their  rule,  that  they  had 
lever  die  than  avoid  lie  field.    Now, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  well  may  he  be  valiant 
and  full  of  prowess  that  hath  such  a  sort 
of  noble  knights  imto  his  kin,  and  ftdl 
like  is  he  to  be  a  noble  man  that  is  their 
leader  and  governor.     He  meant  it  by 
Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake.    So  when  Sur 
Tristram  had  beholden  them  long,  he 
thought    shame    to   see  two   hundred 
knights  battering  upon  twenty  kni^ts. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  rode  unto  the  king 
with    the   hundred  knights   and  sua, 
Sir,   leave    your    fighting   with   those 
twenty  knights,  for  ye  win  no  worship 
of  them,  ye  be  so  many,  and  they  so 
few ;  and  wit  ye  well  they  will  not  oot 
of  the  field,  I  see  by  their  cheer  and 
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countenance ;  and  worship  get  ye  none 
and  ye  slay  them.  Therefore  leave  your 
fighting  with  them,  for  I  to  increase  my 
worship  I  will  ride  to  the  twenty  knights 
and  help  them  with  all  my  might  and 

Eower.  Nay,  said  the  king  with  the 
imdred  knights,  ye  shall  not  do  so. 
Now  I  see  your  courage  and  courtesy 
I  will  withdraw  my  knights  for  your 
pleasure,  for  evermore  a  good  knight 
will  favour  another,  and  like  will  draw 
to  like. 

CHAP.  XXXII. 

How  Sir  TriUram  found  Palamides  by  a 
well,  and  brought  bim  with  bim  to  his 
lodging. 

Then  the  king  with  the  hundred 
knights  withdrew  his  knights.  And  all 
this  while,  and  long  tofore.  Sir  Laun- 
celot  had  watched  upon  Sir  Tristram 
with  a  very  purpose  to  have  fellow- 
shipped  with  him.  And  then  suddenly 
Sir  Tristram,  Sir  Dinadan,  and  Gouver- 
nail  his  man,  rode  their  way  into  the 
forest,  tiiat  no  man  perceived  where 
they  went.  So  then  king  Arthur  blew 
unto  lodging,  and  gave  the  king  of 
Northgalis  Ae  piize,  because  Sir  Tris- 
tram was  upon  his  side.  Then  Sir 
Launcelot  rode  here  and  there,  so  wood 
as  lion  that  wanted  his  fill,  because  he 
had  lost  Sir  Tristram,  and  so  he  re- 
turned unto  king  Arthur.  And  then  in 
all  the  field  was  a  noise  that  with  the 
wind  it  might  be  heard  two  mile  thence, 
how  the  lords  and  ladies  cried,  The 
knight  with  the  black  shield  hath  won 
the  field.  Alas,  said  king  Arthur,  where  is 
that  knight  become  ?  It  is  shame  to  all 
those  in  the  field  so  to  let  him  escape 
away  from  you;  but  with  gentleness 
and  courtesy  ye  might  have  brought 
him  unto  me  to  the  Castle  of  Maidens. 
Then  the  noble  king  Arthur  went  unto 
his  knights,  and  comforted  them  in  the 
best  wise  that  he  could,  and  said.  My 
fair  fellows  be  not  dismayed,  howbeit 
ye  have  lost  the  field  this  day.  And 
many  were  hurt  and  sore  wounded,  and 
many  were  whole.  My  fellows,  said 
king  Arthur,  look  that  ye  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  to-morrow  I  will  be  in  the 


field  with  you,  and  revenge  you  of  your 
enemies. 

So  that  night  king  Arthur  and  his 
knights  reposed  themselves.  The  dam- 
sel that  came  from  La  Beale  Isoud 
unto  Sir  Tristram,  all  the  while  the 
tournament  was  a  doing  she  was  with 
queen  Guenever,  and  ever  the  queen 
asked  hep  for  what  cause  she  came  into 
that  country.  Madam,  she  answered, 
I  come  for  none  other  cause  but  from 
my  lady  La  Beale  Isoud  to  wit  of  your 
welfare.  For  in  no  wise  she  would 
not  tell  the  queen  that  she  came  for 
Sir  Tristram's  sake.  So  this  lady,  dame 
Bragwaine,  took  her  leave  of  queen 
Guenever,  and  she  rode  after  Sir  Tris- 
tram. And  as  she  rode  through  the 
forest  she  heard  a  great  cry,  then  she 
commanded  her  squire  to  go  into  that 
forest  to  wit  what  was  that  noise.  And 
so  he  came  to  a  well,  and  there  he 
found  a  knight  bound  to  a  tree,  crying 
as  he  had  been  wood,  and  his  horse  and 
his  harness  standing  by  him.  And  when 
he  espied  the  squire,  therewith  he  started 
and  brake  himself  loose,  and  took  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  ran  to  have  slain 
that  squire.  Then  he  took  his  horse 
and  fled  all  that  ever  he  might  unto 
dame  Bragwaine  again,  and  told  her  of 
his  adventure.  Then  she  rode  unto  Sir 
Tristram's  pavilion,  and  told  Sir  Tris- 
tram what  adventure  she  had  found  in 
the  forest.  Alas,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
upon  my  head  there  is  some  good 
knight  at  mischief.  Then  Sir  Tristram 
took  his  horse  and  his  sword  and  rode 
thither,  and  there  he  heard  how  the 
knight  complained  unto  himself,  and 
said,  I,  woeful  knight,  Sir  Palamides, 
what  misadventure  befalleth  me,  that 
thus  am  defoiled  with  falsehood  and 
treason,  through  Sir  Bors  and  Sir  Ector. 
Alas,  he  said,  why  live  I  so  long  1  And 
then  he  gat  his  sword  in  his  hands,  and 
made  many  strange  signs  and  tokens, 
and  so  through  his  raging  he  threw  his 
sword  into  that  fountain.  Then  Sir 
Palamides  wailed  and  wrang  his  hands. 
And  at  the  last,  for  pure  sorrow,  he  ran 
into  that  fountain  over  his  middle,  and 
sought  after  his  sword.     Then  Sir  Tris- 
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tram  saw  that,  and  ran  upon  Sir  Pala- 
mides,  and  held  him  in  his  arms  fsBt. 
What  art  thou,  said  Sir  Palamides.  that 
holdelh  me  so  ?  I  am  a  man  of  this 
forest  that  would  thee  none  harm. 
Alas,  said  Sir  Palamides,  I  may  never 
win  worship  where  Sir  Tristram  is,  for 
ever  where  he  is  and  I  be  there  then 
get  I  no  worship,  and  if  he  be  away  for 
the  most  part  I  have  tlie  gree,  unless 
that  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake  be  there 
or  Sir  Lamorak.  Then  Sir  Palamides 
said;  Once  ia  Ireland  Sir  Tristram  put 
me  to  the  worse,  and  another  time  in 
Comwnll,  and  in  other  places  in  this 
land.  What  would  ye  do,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  and  ye  had  Sir  Ttistram  ?  I 
would  fight  with  him,  said  Sk  Pala- 
mides, and  ease  my  heart  upon  bim, 
and  yet,  to  say  the  sooth.  Sir  Tristram 
is  the  gentlest  Icnight  in  Ihia  world 
living.  What  vrill  ye  do  ?  said  Sir 
Tristram,  will  ye  bo  with  me  Co  yout 
lodging?  Nay,  said  he,  I  will  go  to 
the  king  with  the  hundred  knights,  for 
he  rescued  me  from  Sr  Bora  de  Ganis 
and  Sir  Ector,  and  else  bad  I  been 
slain  traitourly.  Sir  Tristram  said  him 
such  kind  words  that  Sir  Palamides 
went  with  him  to  his  lodging.  Then 
Gouvemail  went  tofore  and  charged 
dame  Bragwaine  to  go  out  of  the  way 
to  her  lo<&inE,  and  bid  ye  Sir  Persides 
that  he  make  him  no  quarrels.  And  sa 
they  rode  together  till  they  came  to  Sir 
Tristram's  pavilion,  and  there  Sir  Pala- 
mides had  all  the  cheer  that  might  be 
had  all  that  ni^t.  But  in  no  wise  Sir 
Palamides  might  not  know  what  was 
Sir  Tristtam.  And  so  after  supper  they 
went  to  rest,  and  Sir  Tristram  for  great 
travail  slept  till  it  was  day.  And  Sir 
Palamides  might  not  sleep  for  angnish, 
and  in  the  dawning  of  the  day  he  look 
his  horse  privily  and  rode  his  way  unto 
Sir  Gaheris  and  (o  Sir  Sagramor  le 
Desirous,  where  they  were  in  their 
pavilions,  for  they  three  were  fellows 
a<  the  beginning  of  the 
And  then  upon  the  mc 
blew  tuilo  the  ' 
third  day. 


CHAP.  xxxm. 

Hdiv  Sir  Trislram  small  daan  Sir  Pala- 
midBs.  and  bow  ba  juUiJ  uitb  Hug 
Arlbvr,  and  olber  ftals. 
So  the  king  of  Northgalis  and  ibc 
king  with  the  hundred  knights,  they  tira 
encountered  with  kingCarados  amlwilh 
the  king  of  Ireland,  and  there  the  king 
with  the  hundred  knights  smote  dcnm 
king  Carados,  and  the  king  of  Noirh- 
galis  smote  down  the  king  of  IrelaruL 
With  that  came  in  Sir  PaJamidei.  and 
when  he  came  be  made  great  work,  for 
by  his  indented  shield  he  was  well 
known.  So  came  in  king  Anhur  ud 
did  great  deeds  of  arms  togelliet,  and 
put  Uie  king  of  Northgalis  and  the  kgig 
with  the  hondred  knights  to  the  worn 
With  this  came  in  Sir  Tristram  wilh  1m 
black  shield,  and  anon  he  justed  with 
Sir  Palamides,  and  there  by  fine  Sotot 
Sir  Tristram  smote  Sir  Palotnides  owt 
his  horse  croup.  Then  king  Arthur 
cried,  Knight  with  the  black  ^ucld 
make  thee  ready  to  me.  And  in  the 
same   wise   Sir   Tristram   smote  Ime 


Palamides  were  horsed  ag^n.  tHua 
king  Arthur  with  a  great  eager  bait 
gat  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  lliere  upott 
the  one  side  he  smote  Sir  Tristram  ova 
his  horse.  Then  foot-hot  Sir  PalamidM 
came  upon  Sir  Tristram  cs  he  wai  M 
foot,  to  have  over-ridden  him.  Tlien  Sir 
Tristram  was  ware  of  him,  and  there  bi 
stooped  aside,  and  with  grent  ire  he  gU 
him  by  the  arm,  and  pulled  him  *  ~ 
from  his  horse.  Then  Sir  Pala  .  , 
lightly  arose,  and  then  they  dashed  In* 
gelhcr  mightily  with  th^r  swonb,milS 
many  kings,  queens,  and  loidi  Stood' 
and  beheld  them.  And  at  the  ka'  """ 
Tristram  smote  Sir  Palamides  upo 
helm  three  mighty  strokes,  and  u  wj  . 
stroke  thai  he  gave  him  he  sud.  Hm  1 
this  fur  Sir  Tristram's  sake.  With  &t 
Sir  Palamides  fell  to  the  eajth  eroi^ 
ing.  And  then  came  the  king  mlh  ''^ 
hundred  knights  and  brou^t  ^i  T 
tram  an  boise,  and  so  was  he  horarf 
again.     By    then    was    Sir    ~  " 
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horsed,  and  with  great  ire  he  justed 
upon  Sir  Tristram  with  his  spear  as  it 
was  in  the  rest,  and  gave  him  a  great 
dash  with  his  spear.  Then  Sir  Tristram 
avoided  his  spear  and  gat  him  by  the 
neck  with  his  both  hands,  and  pulled 
him  dean  out  of  his  saddle,  and  so  he 
bare  him  afore  him  the  length  of  ten 
spears,  and  then  in  the  presence  of  them 
all  he  let  him  fall  at  his  adventure.  Then 
Sir  Tristram  was  ware  of  king  Arthur 
with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
with  his  spear  Sir  Tristram  ran  upon 
king  Arthur,  and  then  king  ArUiur 
boldly  abode  him,  and  with  his  sword 
he  smote  a-two  his  spear,  and  there- 
withal Sir  Tristram  was  astonished,  and 
so  king  Arthur  gave  him  three  or  four 
great  strokes  or  he  might  get  out  his 
sword,  and  at  the  last  Sir  Tristram 
drew  his  sword  and  assailed  other  pass- 
ing hard.  With  that  the  great  press 
parted,  then  Sir  Tristram  rode  here  and 
there  and  did  his  great  pain,  that  eleven 
of  the  good  knights  of  the  blood  of  king 
Ban,  that  was  of  Sir  Launcelot's  kin, 
that  day  Sir  Tristram  smote  down,  that 
all  the  estates  marvelled  of  his  great 
deeds,  and  all  cried  upon  the  knight 
with  the  black  shield. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

How  Sir  Launceloi  hurt  Sir  Tristram^  and 
bow  after  Sir  Tristram  smote  clown 
Palamides, 

Then  this  cry  was  so  large  that  Sir 
Launcelot  heard  it.  And  then  he  gat  a 
great  spear  in  his  hand,  and  came  to- 
wards the  cry.  Then  Sir  Launcelot 
cried,  The  knight  with  the  black  shield, 
make  thee  ready  to  just  with  me.  When 
Sir  Tristram  heard  him  say  so,  he  gat 
his  spear  in  his  hand,  and  either  abashed 
down  their  heads,  and  came  together  as 
thunder,  and  Sir  Tristram's  spear  brake 
in  pieces,  and  Sir  Launcelot  by  mal-for- 
tune  struck  Sir  Tristram  on  the  side  a 
deep  wound  nigh  to  the  death.  But  yet 
Sir  Tristram  avoided  not  his  saddle,  and 
so  the  spear  brake:  therewithal  Sir 
Tristram  that  was  wounded  gat  out  his 
sword,  and  he  rashed  to  Sir  Launcelot, 


and  gave  him  three  great  strokes  upon 
the  helm  that  the  fire  spang  there  out, 
and  Sir  Launcelot  abashed  his  head 
lowly  toward  his  saddle-bow.  And 
therewithal  Sir  Tristram  departed  from 
the  field,  for  he  felt  him  so  wounded 
that  he  wend  he  should  have  died.  And 
Sir  Dinadan  espied  him,  and  followed 
him  into  the  forest.  Then  Sir  Launcelot 
abode  and  did  many  marvellous  deeds. 
So  when  Sir  Tristram  was  departed  by 
the  forest  side,  he  alight,  and  unlaced  his 
harness  and  refreshed  his  wound.  Then 
wend  Sir  Dinadan  that  he  should  have 
died.  Nay,  nay,  said  Sir  Tristram,  Di- 
nadan never  dread  thee,  for  I  am  heart 
whole,  and  of  this  wound  I  shall  soon 
be  whole  by  the  mercy  of  God.  By 
that  Sir  Dinadan  was  ware  where 
came  Sir  Palamides  riding  straight  upon 
them.  And  then  Sir  Tristram  was  ware 
that  Sir  Palamides  came  to  have  de- 
stroyed him.  And  so  Sir  Dinadan  gave 
him  warning  and  said.  Sir  Tristram,  my 
lord,  ye  are  so  sore  wounded  that  ye 
may  not  have  ado  with  him,  therefore  I 
will  ride  against  him  and  do  to  him 
what  I  may ;  and  if  I  be  slain  ye  may 
pray  for  my  soul,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
ye  may  withdraw  you  and  go  into  the 
castle,  or  into  the  forest,  that  he  shall 
not  meet  with  you.  Sir  Tristram  smiled 
and  said,  I  thank  you.  Sir  Dinadan,  of 
your  good  will,  but  ye  shall  wit  that  I 
am  able  to  handle  him.  And  then  anon 
hastily  he  armed  him  and  took  his  horse 
and  gat  a  great  spear  in  his  hand,  and 
said  to  Sir  Dinadan,  Adieu,  and  rode 
toward  Sir  Palamides  a  soft  pace. 

Then  when  Sir  Palamides  saw  that, 
he  made  countenance  to  amend  his 
horse ;  but  he  did  it  for  this  cause,  for 
he  abode  Sir  Gaheris  that  came  after 
him.  And  when  he  was  come,  he  rode 
toward  Sir  Tristram.  Then  Sir  Tristram 
sent  unto  Sir  Palamides  and  required 
him  to  just  with  him ;  and  if  he  smote 
down  Sir  Palamides  he  would  do  no 
more  to  him;  and  if  it  so  happened 
that  Sir  Palamides  smote  down  Sir  Tris- 
tram he  bad  him  do  his  utterance.  So 
they  were  accorded.  Then  they  met  .to- 
gether, and  Sir  Tristram  smote  down  Sir 
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Palamides,  thnt  lie  had  a  grievous  fall, 
so  Ihat  he  lay  still  as  he  had  been  dead. 
And  then  Sir  Tristram  ran  upon  Sir  Ga- 
heris.  and  lie  would  not  have  justed,  but 
whether  he  would  or  not  Sir  Tristram 
smote  him  over  his  hotse  croup,  that  he 
lay  still  as  ttiough  he  had  been  dead. 
And  then  Sir  Tristram  rode  his  way,  and 
left  Sir  Persidea'  squire  within  the  pa- 
vilions, and  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  D  na 
dan  rode  to  an  old  knight  s  place  to 
lodge  them.  And  that  old  kn  gh  had 
five  sons  at  the  tournament  fo  whom 
he  prayed  heartily  for  the  r  comin^ 
home.  And  so,  as  the  Frtnch  bo  U. 
saith.  they   came   home   all    ii  e   wcU 

And  when  Sir  Tristram  departed  into 
the  forest,  Sir  Launcelot  held  alway  the 
tight  like  hard  as  a  man  enraged  that 
took  no  heed  lo  himself,  and  wit  ye  well 
there  was  many  a  noble  koight  against 
him.  And  when  king  Arthur  saw  Sir 
Launcelot  do  so  marvellous  deeds  of 
arms,  he  then  armed  him.  and  look  his 
horse  and  armour,  and  rode  into  the  (icld 
to  help  Sir  Lauacelot.  and  sg  many 
knights  came  in  with  king  Arthur.  And 
to  make  short  tale,  in  conclusion,  the 
kmg  of  Northgalia  and  the  king  of  the 
hundred  knights  were  put  to  the  worse, 
and  because  Sir  Ljiuncelot  abode  and 
was  the  last  in  the  field,  the  prije  was 
given  him.  But  Sir  Launcelot  would 
neither  for  king,  queen,  nor  knight  have 
the  prize.  But  where  the  cry  was  cried 
through  the  field.  Sir  Launcelot,  Sit 
IjiuneeLot,  hath  won  the  Held  this  day. 
Sir  Launcelot  let  make  another  cry  con- 
traiT.  Sir  Tristram  hath  won  the  field, 
for  he  began  first,  and  last  he  hath  en- 
dured, [tnd  so  hath  he  done  the  first  d  ay. 
the  second,  and  the  third  day. 

CHAP.  XXXV. 
Hoai  Ibe  prize  0/  Ibe  third  day  was  giiien 

lo  Sir  Letoiatal,  and  Sir  Launalol  gave 

il  BN/o  Sir  Triilram. 

Then  all  Che  estates  and  degrees  high 
and  low  said  of  Sir  Launcelot  great  wor- 
ship for  the  honour  thot  he  liid  unto  Sir 
Tnstmin,  and  for  thai  honour  doing  10 


.    Sir  Tristram  he  was  at  Ihat  li 
I   praised  and  renowned  than  if  he  liad 
I    overthrown  five  hundred  knights;  and 
I   bU  the  people  wholly  for  this  geotlena^ 
i   lirst  the  estates  both  high  and  low,  ui 
I   after  the  commonalty,  cried  at  once.  So 
J   Launcelot  hath  won  the  field,  whosoever 
;   say  nay.  Then  was  Sir  Launcelot  wlWll 
I   aud   ashamed,  and   so   therewithal  be 
0  le  to  king  Arthur.    Alas,  said  Ibe 
k  ng  we  are  all  dismayed  that  Sir  Tris- 
Iran    is  thus  departed  from  us.  Truly, 
sn  d  king  Arthur,  he  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest knights  that  ever  I  saw  '. 
or  sword  in  hand,  and  the  11 
I     eyest  knight  in  his  fighting,  for  full  hati 
I   I  saw  him,  said  king  Arthur,  when  be 
smote   Sir  Palamides  upon   his  hehn. 
'   thrice  that  he  abashed  liis  helm  vitb 
I   his  strokes,  and  also  be  said,  here  is  1 
I    stroke  for  Sir  Tristram,  and  thus  thrice 
j   he  said.    Then  king  Arthur,  Sir  Lann- 
I   celot.  and  Sir  Dodinas  le  Savage  toot 
'   their  horses  lo  seek  Sir  Tristram,  tiA 
I   by  the  means  of  Sir  Petsides  be  had  loM 
!   king  Arthur  where  Sir  Tristram  w«  in   , 
his  pavilion,  but  when  they  came  iJ 
Sir  Tristram    and    Sir   Diuailsn  « 
i   gone.   Then  king  Arthur  and  Sir  Li 
■   celot  were  heavy,  and  returned  ^^ 
.   to  the  Castle  oE  Maidens  making  gtaV  I 
j   dole  for  the  hurl  of  Sir  Tristram,  and  J 
I   his  sudden  departing.   Truly,  sakl  king  J 
I    Arthur,  I  am  more  heavy  that  I  cw    -  "* 
j   meet  with  him  than  for  sll  the  h 
'   Ihat  all  my  knights   have  had  at 
'   tournament.     Right   so  came  Sn  tj^ 
I   heris  and  told  to  king  Arthur  howSSr 
I   Tristram  had  smitten  down  Sir  M^ 
.   mides.  and  il  was  at  Sir  Palamide^i  0«n 
I   request.    Alas,  said  king  Aithar.  ( 
was  great  dishonour  to  Kr  P  " 
inasmuch    as   Sir  Tristram   ' 
,   wounded,  and  now  may  we  s    ,      _. 

and  knights,  and  men  of  wor^p,  is  J 
'   thai  Sir  Tristram  may  be  called  MBablca 
'   knight,  and  oneof  the  best  knightillHt'l 
ever  I  saw  the  days  of  my  life.    Farl'| 
will  that  ye  all  kings  and  knighit  kw 
said    king  Arthur,   that   I   never   i 
knight  do  so  marvellously  as  (le  b 
done  these  three  days,  for  he  was  ' 
first  that  began,  and  lliat  loa 
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on,  save  this  last  day.  And  though  he  i 
was  hurt,  it  was  a  manly  adventure  of  ; 
two  noble  knights :  and  when  two  noble 
men  encounter  needs  must  the  one  have  : 
the  worse,  like  as  God  will  suffer  at  that 
time.  As  for  me,  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
for  all  the  lands  that  ever  my  father  left 
me  I  would  not  have  hurt  Sir  Tristram 
and  I  had  known  him  at  that  time. 
That  I  hurt  him  was  for  I  saw  not  his 
shield,  for  if  I  had  seen  his  black  shield 
I  would  not  have  meddled  with  him  for 
many  causes,  for  late  he  did  as  much 
for  me  as  ever  knight  did,  and  that  is 
well  known  that  he  had  ado  with  thirty 
knights,  and  no  help  save  Sir  Dinadan. 
And  one  thing  shall  I  promise,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  Sir  Palamides  shall  repent  it, 
as  in  his  unkindly  dealing  for  to  follow 
that  noble  knight  that  I  by  mishap  hurt 
thus.  Sir  Launcelot  said  all  the  wor- 
ship that  might  be  said  by  Sir  Tristram. 
Then  king  Arthur  made  a  great  feast  to 
all  that  would  come. 

And  thus  let  we  pass  king  Arthur, 
and  a  little  we  will  turn  unto  Sir  Pala- 
mides, that,  after  he  had  a  fall  of  Sir 
Tristram,  he  was  nigh  hand  enraged  out 
of  his  wit  for  despite  of  Sir  Tristram. 
And  so  he  foUowoi  him  by  adventure. 
And  as  he  came  by  a  river  in  his  wood- 
ness  he  would  have  made  his  horse  to 
have  lept  over;  and  the  horse  failed 
footing  and  fell  in  the  river,  wherefore 
Sir  Palamides  was  adread  lest  he  should 
have  been  drowned,  and  then  he  avoided 
his  horse  and  swam  to  the  land,  and  let 
his  horse  go  down  by  adventure. 

CHAP.  XXXVL 

How  Sir  Palamides  came  to  the  castle 
where  Sir  Tristram  was,  and  of  the 
quest  thai  Sir  Launcelot  and  ten  knights 
made  for  Sir  Tristram. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  land  he 
took  off  his  harness,  and  sat  roaring 
and  crying  as  a  man  out  of  his  mind. 
Right  so  came  a  damsel  even  by  Sir 
Palamides,  that  was  sent  from  Sir  Ga-  ; 
waine  and  his  brother  unto  Sir  Mordred,  : 
that  lay  sick  in  the  same  place  with  that  j 
old  knight  where  Sir  Tristram  was.  For,   I 


as  the  French  book  saith,  Sir  Persides 
hurt  so  Sir  Mordred  a  ten  days  afore ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  love  of  Sir 
Gawaine  and  his  brother.  Sir  Persides 
had  slain  Sir  Mordred.  And  so  this 
damsel  came  by  Sir  Palamides,  and  she 
and  he  had  language  together,  the 
which  pleased  neither  of  them :  and  so 
the  damsel  rode  her  ways  till  she  came 
to  the  old  knight's  place,  and  there  she 
told  that  old  knight  how  she  had  met 
with  the  woodest  knight  by  adventure 
that  ever  she  met  withal.  What  bare 
he  in  his  shield  ?  said  Sir  Tristram.  It 
was  indented  with  white  and  black,  said 
the  damsel.  Ah,  said  Sir  Tristram,  that 
was  Sir  Palamides  the  good  knight,  for 
well  I  know  him,  said  Sir  Tristram,  for 
one  of  the  best  knights  living  in  this 
realm.  Then  that  old  knight  took  a  little 
hackney,  and  rode  for  Sir  Palamides,  and 
brought  him  unto  his  own  manor ;  and 
then  full  well  knew  Sir  Tristram  Sir 
Palamides,  but  he  said  but  little,  for  at 
that  time  Sir  Tristram  was  walking  upon 
his  feet,  and  well  amended  of  his  hurts, 
and  always  when  Sir  Palamides  saw  Sir 
Tristram  he  would  behold  him  full  mar- 
vellously. And  ever  him  seemed  that 
he  had  seen  him.  Then  would  he  say 
to  Sir  Dinadan,  And  ever  I  may  meet 
with  Sir  Tristram,  he  shall  not  escape 
my  hands.  I  marvel,  said  Sir  Dinadan, 
that  ye  boast  behind  Sir  Tristram,  for 
it  is  but  late  that  he  was  in  your  hands, 
and  ye  in  his  hands  ;  why  would  ye  not 
hold  him  when  ye  had  him  ?  for  I  saw 
myself  twice  or  thrice  that  ye  gat  but 
little  worship  of  Sir  Tristram.  Then 
was  Sir  Palamides  ashamed.  So  leave 
we  them  a  little  while  in  the  castle  with 
the  old  knight  Sir  Darras. 

Now  shall  we  speak  of  king  Arthur, 
that  said  to  Sir  Launcelot,  Had  not  ye 
been,  we  had  not  lost  Sir  Tristram,  for 
he  was  here  daily  unto  the  time  ye  met 
with  him,  and  in  an  evil  time,  said  Ar- 
thur, ye  encountered  with  him.  My  lord 
Arthur,  said  Launcelot,  ye  put  upon  me 
that  I  should  be  cause  of  his  departure  : 
truly  it  was  against  my  will.  But  when 
men  be  hot  in  deeds  of  arms,  often  they 
hurt  their  friends  as  well  as  their  foes ; 
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and  my  lord,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  ye  shall 
understand  that  Sir  Tristram  is  a  man 
that  I  am  loth  to  offend,  for  he  hath 
done  for  me  more  than  ever  I  did  for 
him  as  yet.  But  then  Sir  Launcelot 
made  to  bring  forth  a  book,  and  then 
Sir  Launcelot  said.  Here  we  are  ten  i 
knights  that  will  swear  upon  a  book  | 
never  to  rest  one  night  where  we  rest 
another,  this  twelvemonth,  until  that  ! 
we  find  Sir  Tristram.  And  as  for  me, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  promise  you  upon 
this  book  that  and  I  may  meet  with 
him,  either  by  fairness  or  foulness  I 
shall  bring  him  to  this  court,  or  else  I 
shall  die  therefore.  And  the  names  of 
these  ten  knights  that  had  undertaken 
this  quest  were  these  following.  First 
was  Sir  Launcelot ;  Sir  Ector  de  Maris, 
Sir  Bors  de  Ganis,  and  Bleoberis,  and 
Sir  Blamor  de  Ganis,  and  Lucan  the 
butler.  Sir  Uwaine,  Sir  Galihud,  Sir 
Lionel,  and  Galiodin.  So  these  ten 
noble  knights  departed  from  the  court 
of  king  Arthur ;  and  so  they  rode  upon 
their  quest  together  until  they  came  to 
a  cross  where  departed  four  highways, 
and  there  departed  the  fellowship  in 
four,  to  seek  Sir  Tristram.  And  as  Sir 
Launcelot  rode  by  adventure  he  met 
with  dame  Bragwaine,  that  was  sent 
into  that  country  to  seek  Sir  Tristram, 
and  she  fled  as  fast  as  her  palfrey  might 
go.  So  Sir  Launcelot  met  with  her, 
and  asked  her  why  she  fled.  Ah,  fair 
knight,  said  dame  Bragwaine,  I  flee  for 
dread  of  my  life,  for  here  foUoweth 
me  Sir  Breuse  Sance  Pite  to  slay  me. 
Hold  you  nigh  me,  said  Sir  Launcelot. 
Then  when  Sir  Launcelot  saw  Sir  Breuse 
Sance  Pit6,  Sir  Launcelot  cried  unto 
him  and  said.  False  knight,  destroyer  of 
ladies  and  damsels,  now  thy  last  days 
be  come.  When  Sir  Breuse  Sance  Pit(5 
saw  Sir  Launcelot's  shield  he  knew  it 
well,  for  at  that  time  he  bare  not  the 
arms  of  Cornwall,  but  he  bare  his  own 
shield.  And  then  Sir  Breuse  fled,  and 
Sir  Launcelot  followed  after  him.  But 
Sir  Breuse  was  so  well  horsed,  that 
when  him  list  to  flee  he  might  well  flee, 
and  also  abide  when  him  list.  And 
then  Sir  Launcelot  returned  unto  dame 


Bragwaine,  and  she  thanked  him  of  hi* 
great  labour. 

CHAP,  xxxvn. 

How  Sir  Tristram,  Sir  Palamida,  ad 
Sir  Dinadan  were  taken  and  put  i> 
prison. 

Now  will  we  speak  of  Sir  Lacan  tta 
butler,  that  by  fortune  came  ndn»J*- 
the  same  place  there  as  was  Sir  Trii' 
tram,  and  in  he  came  in  none  other 
intent  but  to  ask  harbour.    Then 
porter  asked  what  was  hb  name.  Td' 
your  lord  that  my  name  is  Sir  Isaat 
the  butler,  a  knight  of  the  Round  T«hfe 
So  the  porter  went  unto  SirDarnis,lari. 
uf  the  place,  and  told  him  who  mi 
there  to  ask  harbour.    Nay,  nay,  sail 
Sir  Daname,  that  was  nephew  unto  Sr 
Darras,  say  him  that  he  shall  not  be 
lodged  here.    But  let  him  wit  that  I 
Sir  Daname  will  meet  with  him  aam, 
and  bid  him  make  him  ready.  So  9r 
Daname  came  forth  on  horseback,  nd 
there  they  met  together  with  spem, 
and  Sir  Lucan  smote  down  Sir  Damat 
over  his  horse  croup,  and  then  he  id 
into  that  place,  and  Sir  Lucan  rode  aftff 
him,  and  asked  after  him  many  tiflMi 
Then  Sir  Dinadan  said  to  Sir  Tristn* 
It  is  shame  to  see  the  lord's  cousin  of] 
this   place   defoiled.     Abide,  said  Sr 
Tristram,  and  I  shall  redress  it.    Aad^ 
in  the  mean  while  Sir  Dinadan  was  oi 
horseback,  and  he  justed  with  Loctt 
the  butler,  and  there  Sir  Lucan  smote 
Dinadan  through  the  thick  of  the  th^ 
and  so  he  rode  his  way,  and  Sir  Tris*  I 
tram  was  wroth  that  Sir  Dinadan  fw» . 
hurt,  and  followed  after,  and  thoogll 
to  avenge  him.    And  within  a  mile  w 
overtook  Sir  Lucan  and  bade  him  tnni: 
and  so  tliey  met  together,  so  that  Sir 
Tristram  hurt  Sir  Lucan  passing  soRi 
and  gave  him  a  fall.     With  that  caae 
Sir  Uwaine,  a  gentle  knight,  and  wlva 
he  saw  Sir  Lucan  so  hurt,  he  called  Sir 
Tristram  to  just  with  him.    Fair  knigjit, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  tell  me  your  name  1  ' 
require  you.    Sir  knight,  wit  ye  wdl 
my  name  is  Sir  Uwaine  le  Fise  de  Roy 
Ureine.    Ah,  said  Sir  Tristram,  by  rof 
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will  I  would  not  have  ado  with  you  at 
no  time.  Ye  shall  not  so,  said  Sir 
Uwaine,  but  ye  shall  have  ado  with  me. 
And  then  Sir  Tristram  saw  none  other 
boot,  but  rode  against  him,  and  over- 
threw Sir  Uwaine,  and  hurt  him  in  the 
side,  and  so  he  departed  unto  his  lodging 
again.  And  when  Sir  Dinadan  imder- 
stood  that  Sir  Tristram  had  hurt  Sir 
Lucan,  he  would  have  ridden  after  Sir 
Lucan  to  have  slain  him,  but  Sir  Tris- 
tram would  not  suffer  him. 

Then  Sir  Uwaine  let  ordain  an  horse- 
litter,  and  brought  Sir  Lucan  to  the 
abbey  of  Ganis,  and  the  castle  thereby 
hlght  the  castle  of  Ganis,  of  the  which 
Sir  Bleobeiis  was  lord.  And  at  that 
castle  Sir  Launcelot  promised  all  his 
fellows  to  meet  in  the  quest  of  Sir  Tris- 
tram. So  when  Sir  Tristram  was  come 
to  his  lodging,  there  came  a  damsel  that 
told  Sir  Darras  that  three  of  his  sons 
were  slain  at  that  tournament,  and  two 
grievously  wounded  that  they  were  never 
Eke  to  help  themselves,  and  all  this  was 
done  by  a  noble  knight  that  bare  the 
black  ^eld,  and  that  was  he  that  bare 
the  prize.  Then  came  there  one  and 
told  Sir  Darras  that  the  same  knight 
was  within  him  that  bare  the  black 
shield.  Then  Sir  Darras  went  unto 
Sir  Tristram's  chamber,  and  there  he 
found  his  shield  and  shewed  it  to  the 
damsel.  Ah,  sir,  said  the  damsel,  that 
same  is  he  that  slew  your  three  sons. 
Then  without  any  tarrying  Sir  Darras 
put  Sir  Tristram,  and  Sir  Palamides, 
and  Sir  Dmadan  within  a  strong  prison, 
and  there  Sir  Tristram  was  like  to  have 
died  of  great  sickness,  and  every  day  Sir 
Palamides  would  reprove  Sir  Tristram 
of  old  hate  bet^dxt  them.  And  ever 
Sir  Tristram  spake  fair  and  said  little. 
But  when  Sir  Palamides  saw  the  falling 
of  sickness  of  Sir  Tristram  then  was  he 
heavy  for  him,  and  comforted  him  in  all 
the  best  wise  he  could.  And,  as  the 
French  book  saith,  there  came  forty 
knights  to  Sir  Darras  that  were  of  his 
own  kin,  and  they  would  have  slain  Sir 
Tristram  and  his  two  fellows,  but  Sir 
Darras  would  not  suffer  that,  but  kept 
them  in  prison,  and  meat  and  drink 


they  had.  So  Sir  Tristram  endured 
there  great  pain,  for  sickness  had  imder- 
taken  him,  and  that  is  the  greatest 
pain  a  prisoner  may  have.  For  all  the 
while  a  prisoner  may  have  his  health  of 
body,  he  may  endure  \mder  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  in  hope  of  good  deliver- 
ance ;  but  when  sickness  toucheth  a 
prisoner's  body,  then  may  a  prisoner 
say  all  wealth  is  him  bereft,  and  then 
he  hath  cause  to  wail  and  to  weep. 
And  so  did  Sir  Tristram  when  sickness 
had  undertaken  him,  for  then  he  took 
such  sorrow  that  he  had  almost  slain 
himself. 

CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

How  king  Mark  was  sorry  for  the  good 
renown  of  Sir  Tristram :  some  of  king 
Arthur* s  knights  justed  with  knights  of 
Cornwall, 

Now  will  we  speak,  and  leave  Sir  Tris- 
tram, Sir  Palamides,  and  Sir  Dinadan  in 
prison,  .and  speak  we  of  other  knights 
that  sought  after  Sir  Tristram  many 
divers  parts  of  this  land.  And  some 
went  into  Cornwall,  and  by  adventure 
Sir  Gaheris,  nephew  imto  king  Arthur, 
came  unto  king  Mark,  and  there  he  was 
well  received,  and  sat  at  king  Mark's 
own  table  and  eat  of  his  own  mess. 
Then  king  Mark  asked  Sir  Gaheris 
what  tidings  there  were  in  the  realm  of 
Logris.  Sir,  said  Sir  Gaheris,  the  king 
reigneth  as  a  noble  knight,  and  now  but 
late  there  was  a  great  justs  and  tourna- 
ment as  ever  I  saw  any  in  the  realm  of 
Logris,  and  the  most  noble  knights  were 
at  that  justs.  But  there  was  one  knight 
that  did  marvellously  three  days,  and  he 
bare  a  black  shield,  and  of  all  knights 
that  ever  I  saw  he  proved  the  best 
knight.  Then  said  king  Mark,  That 
was  Sir  Launcelot,  or  Sir  Palamides  the 
Paynim.  Not  so,  said  Sir  Gaheris,  for 
both  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Palamides 
were  on  the  contrary  part  against  the 
knight  with  the  black  shield.  Then  it 
was  Sir  Tristram,  said  the  king.  Yea, 
said  Sir  Gaheris.  And  therewith  the  king 
smote  down  his  head,  and  in  his  heait 
he  feared  sore  that  Sir  Tristram  should 
get  him  such  worship  in  the  realm  of 
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Logris,  where  throngh  that  he  himself 
should  not  be  able  to  wilhstnnd  him. 
Thus  Sir  Gaheris  had  great  cheer  with 
king  Mark,  and  with  queen  La  Beale 
Isoud,  the  which  was  glad  of  Sir  Ga- 
heris' words;  for  well  she  wist  by  his 
deeds  and  mnnncrs  that  it  was  Sir  Tris- 
tram. And  then  the  king  made  a  feast 
royal,  and  unto  that  feast  came  Sir 
Uwaine  1e  Fise  de  Roy  Ureine,  and 
some  folk  called  him  Uwaine  le  Blanche 
Mains.  And  this  Sir  Uwaine  challenged 
all  the  knights  of  Cornwall,  Then  was 
the  king  wood  wroth  that  he  had  no 
knights  to  answer  Mm.  Then  Sir  An- 
dred,  nephew  unto  Hug  Mark,  lept  up 
and  said,  I  will  encounter  with  Sir 
Uwaine.  Then  he  went  and  armed  him, 
and  horsed  him  in  the  best  manner. 
And  there  Sir  Uwaine  met  with  Sir 
Andred  and  smote  him  down,  that  he 
swooned  on  the  earth.  Then  was  king 
Mark  sorry  and  wroth  out  of  measure 
that  he  had  no  knight  to  revenge  his 
nephew  Sir  Andred.  So  the  king  caUed 
unto  him  Sir  Dinas  the  seneschal,  and 

E rayed  Mm  for  his  sake  to  lake  upon 
im  lo  just  with  Sir  Uwaine.  Sir,  said 
Sir  Dinas,  I  am  full  loth  to  have  ado 
with  any  knight  of  the  Round  Table. 
Yet,  said  the  king,  for  my  love  take 
upon  then  to  just.  So  Sir  Dinas  made 
him  ready,  and  anon  they  encountered 
together  with  great  spears,  but  Sir  Di- 
nas was  overthrown,  hoise  and  man, 
a  great  fall.  Who  was  wroth  but 
king  Mark?  Alas,  he  said,  have  I  no 
knight  that  will  encounter  with  yon- 
der knight.  Sir.  said  Sir  Gaheris,  for 
your  sake  I  will  jusL  So  Sir  Gaheris 
made  him  ready,  and  when  he  was 
armed  he  rode  into  the  field.  Aiul  when 
Sir  Uwaine  saw  Sir  Gaheris'  shield,  he 
rode  unto  him  and  said.  Sir,  ye  do  not 
your  part :  for,  sir,  the  first  time  ye 
were  made  knight  of  the  Round  Table 
ye  sware  that  ye  should  not  have  ado 
with  your  fellowslup  wittingly.  And 
paidy  Sir  Gaheris,  ye  knew  me  well 
enough  by  my  shield,  and  so  do  1  know 
you  by  your  shield,  and  though  ye 
would  break  your  oath  I  would  not 
break  mine,  for  there  is  not  one  here. 


nor  ye,  that  sliall  think  I  am  afrud  nf  I 
you,   but  I  durst  right  well  have  »do  f 
with  you,  but  we  be  sisters'  sons.  Then  1 
was  Sir  Gaheris  ashamed.  And  so  lhe«- 
withal  every  knight  went  his  way,  uut 
Sir  Uwaine  lode  into  the  CQuntiy.  Thai 
king   M.irk   armed   him   and    loot  hi 
horse  and  his  spenr.  with  a  squire  with 
him.     And    then    he    rode    afore  Sir 
Uwaine,  and  suddenly  at  a  gap  he  l*a 

him,  and  there  he  smote  him  almost 
through  the  body,  and  there  left  hhn. 
So  within  a  while  there  came  Sir  Kay. 
and  found  Sir  Uwaine,  and  asked  limi 
how  he  was  hurt.  I  wot  not,  raid  Sr 
Uwdne,  why,  nor  wherefore,  but  bj 
treason  I  am  sure  I  gat  this  hurt,  tat 
here  came  n  kni^t  suddenly  apoa  at 
or  that  I  was  ware,  and  saddenly  htut 
me.  Then  there  was  come  Sir  Andred 
to  seek  king  Mark.  Thou  tr^tor  knabt. , 
said  Sic  Kay.  and  I  wist  it  werelLia. 
that  thus  traitourly  hast  hiut  1 
noble  knight,  thou  shouldst  never  { 
my  hands.  Sir,  said  Sir  Andred,  I  ^ 
never  hurt  him,  and  that  I  will  report 
metoMmselr.  Fie  on  you,  false  kn^ils. 
said  Sir  Kay,  for  ye  of  Cornwall  a 
nought  worth.  So  Sir  Kay  made  iw 
Sir  Uwaine  to  the  abbey  of  the  Uoi 
cross,  and  there  he  was  healed.  Aad 
theti  Sir  Gaheris  took  Ms  leave  of  laoe  ■ 
Mark.  Bui  or  he  departed  he  said,  Su 
king,  ye  did  a  foul  shame  imto  you  and 
your  court  when  ye  banished  Sir  T»- 
tram  out  of  this  country,  for  ye  neeikd 
not  to  have  doubted  no  knight  and  he 
had  been  here.    And  so  he  departed. 

CHAP.  XXXIX. 


TuEHlherecameSir  Kay  theseonciwl 
nnto  king  Mark,  and  there  he  hod  good 
cheer  shewing  outward.  Now  ftirlordfs 
said  he.  will  ye  prove  any  adveniuro 
in  the  forest  of  Morris,  in  ihe  which.  I  J 
know  well  is  as  linrd  an  adventorv 
I  know  any.  Sir.  said  Sir  Kay,  I  w__ 
prove  it.  And  Sir  Gaheris  Eoid  he  voold  I 
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be  advised,  for  king  Mark  was  ever  full 
of  treason.  And  therewithal  Sir  Ga- 
heris  departed  and  rode  his  way.  And 
by  the  same  way  that  Sir  Kay  should 
ride  he  laid  him  down  to  rest,  charging 
his  squire  to  wait  upon  Sir  Kay, — and 
warn  me  when  he  cometh.  So  within  a 
while  Sir  Kay  came  riding  that  way. 
And  then  Sir  Gaheris  took  his  horse 
and  met  him,  and  said,  Sir  Kay,  ye  are 
not  wise  to  ride  at  the  request  of  king 
Mark,  for  he  dealeth  all  with  treason. 
Then  said  Sir  Kay,  I  require  you  let  us 
prove  this  adventure.  I  shall  not  fail 
you,  said  Sir  Gaheris.  And  so  they 
rode  that  time  till  a  lake  that  was  that 
time  called  the  perilous  lake,  and  there 
they  abode  under  the  shawe  of  the  wood. 
The  mean  while  king  Mark  within  the 
castle  of  Tintagil  avoided  all  his  bafons, 
and  all  other  save  such  as  were  privy 
with  him  were  all  avoided  out  of  his 
chamber.  And  then  he  let  call  his 
nephew  Sir  Andred,  and  bad  arm  him 
and  horse  him  lightly,  and  by  that  time 
it  was  midnight.  And  so  king  Mark 
was  armed  in  black,  horse  and  all.  And 
so  at  a  privy  postern  they  two  issued 
out  with  their  varlets  with  them,  and 
rode  till  they  came  to  that  lake.  Then 
Sir  Kay  espied  them  first,  and  gat  his 
spear,  and  proffered  to  just.  And  king 
Mark  rode  against  him,  and  smote  each 
other  full  hard,  for  the  moon  shone  as 
the  bright  day.  And  there  at  that  justs 
Sir  Kay's  horse  fell  down,  for  his  horse 
was  not  so  big  as  the  king's  horse  was, 
and  Sir  Kay's  horse  bruised  him  full 
sore.  Then  Sir  Gaheris  was  wroth  that 
Sir  Kay  had  a  fall.  Then  he  cried. 
Knight,  sit  thou  fast  in  thy  saddle,  for 
I  will  revenge  my  fellow.  Then  king 
Mark  was  afeard  of  Sir  Gaheris,  and  so 
with  evil  will  king  Mark  rode  against 
him :  and  Sir  Gaheris  gave  him  such  a 
stroke  that  he  fell  down.  So  then  forth- 
withal  Sir  Gaheris  ran  unto  Sir  Andred, 
and  smote  him  from  his  horse  quite  that 
his  helm  smote  in  the  earth  and  nigh 
had  broken  his  neck.  And  therewith  Sir 
Gaheris  alight,  and  gat  up  Sir  Kay. 
And  then  they  went  both  on  foot  to 
them,  and  bad  them  yield  them  and  tell 


their  names,  or  else  they  should  die. 
Then  with  great  pain  Sir  Andred  spake 
first  and  said,  It  is  king  Mark  of  Corn- 
wall, therefore  beware  what  ye  do,  and 
1  I  am  Sir  Andred  his  cousin.  Fie  on  you 
,  both,  said  Sir  Gaheris,  for  a  false  trai- 
tor, and  false  treason  hast  thou  wrought 
and  he  both,  imder  the  feigned  cheer  that 
ye  made  us.  It  were  pity,  said  Sir  Ga- 
heris, that  thou  shouldst  live  any  longer. 
Save  my  life,  said  king  Mark,  and  I  will 
make  amends ;  and  consider  that  I  am  a 
king  anointed.  It  were  the  more  shame, 
said  Sir  Gaheris,  to  save  thy  life ;  thou 
art  a  king  anointed  with  crism,  and 
therefore  thou  shouldest  hold  with  all 
men  of  worship ;  and  therefore  thou  art 
worthy  to  die.  With  that  he  lashed  at 
king  Mark  without  saying  any  more; 
and  he  covered  him  with  his  shield,  and 
defended  him  as  he  might.  And  then 
Sir  Kay  lashed  at  Sir  Andred.  And 
therewithal  king  Mark  yielded  him  unto 
Sir  Gaheris,  and  then  he  kneeled  down, 
and  made  his  oath  upon  the  cross  of 
the  sword  that  never  while  he  lived  he 
would  be  against  errant  knights.  And 
also  he  sware  to  be  good  friend  unto 
Sir  Tristram,  if  ever  he  came  into  Corn- 
wall. By  then  Sir  Andred  was  on  the 
earth,  and  Sir  Kay  would  have  slain 
him.  Let  be,  said  Sir  Gaheris,  slay  him 
not  I  pray  you.  It  were  pity,  said  Sir 
Kay,  that  he  should  live  any  longer,  for 
this  is  nigh  cousin  unto  Sir  Tristram, 
and  ever  he  hath  been  a  traitor  unto 
him,  and  by  him  he  was  exiled  out  of 
Cornwall,  and  therefore  I  will  slay  him, 
said  Sir  Kay.  Ye  shall  not,  said  Sir  Ga- 
heris ;  sithen  I  have  given  the  king  his 
life,  I  pray  you  give  him  his  life.  And 
therewithal  Sir  Kay  let  him  go.  And  so 
Sir  Kay  and  Sir  Gaheris  rode  forth  their 
way  unto  Dinas  the  seneschal,  for  be- 
cause they  heard  say  that  he  loved  well 
Sir  Tristram.  So  they  reposed  them 
there.  And  soon  after  they  rode  unto 
the  realm  of  Logris.  And  so  within  a 
little  while  they  met  with  Sir  Launcelot, 
that  had  always  dame  Bragwaine  with 
him,  to  that  intent  he  wend  to  have  met 
sooner  with  Sir  Tristram,  and  Sir  Laun- 
celot asked  what  tidings  in  Cornwall, 
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and  whether  Ihey  heard  of  Sir  Tristram 
or  not.  Sir  Kay  and  Sir  Gaheiis  an- 
swered and  said  thai  they  heard  not  of 
him.  Then  Ihey  told  Sir  laanceiot  word 
by  word  of  their  adventure.  Tlien  Sir 
Launcelot  smiled,  and  said,  Hard  it  ia 
to  lake  ont  of  the  flesh  that  is  bred  in 
the  bone.    And  so  made  them  mcrty 

CHAP.  XL. 


Now  leave  we  off  this  tale  and  speak 
we  of  Sir  Dinas  that  loved  a  lady  within 
the  castle,  and  she  loved  another  knight 
letter  than  him.  And  so  when  Sir 
Dinas  went  uut  on  hunting  she  slipped 
down  by  a  towel,  itiid  took  with  her 
two  brachets,  and  so  she  went  to  the 
knight  that  ^e  loved.  And  when  Sir 
Dinas  came  home  and  missed  his 
lady,  and  his  brachets,  then  was  he 
more  wroth  for  his  brachets  than  for 
the  lady.  So  then  he  rode  after  the 
knight  that  had  his  lady,  and  bad 
him  lani  and  just.  So  Sir  Dinas 
smote  him  down,  th.it  with  the  fall  he 
brake  his  leg  and  his  nnn.  And  tlien 
his  lady  cried  Sir  Dinas  mercy,  and 
said  she  would  love  him  better  than 
ever  she  did.  Nay,  said  Sir  Dinas,  1 
sKnll  never  trust  them  that  once  be- 
trayed me.  and  therefore  as  ye  have 
begun  so  end,  for  I  will  never  meddle 
with  you.  And  so  Sir  Dinas  departed 
and  look  his  brachets  with  him,  arrd 
so  rode  to  his  castle. 

Now  will  we  turn  unto  Sir  Launcelot, 
that  was  richt  heavy  that  he  could  never 
hear  no  tidings  of  Sir  Tristram,  for  all 
this  while  he  was  in  prison  with  Sir 
Darms.  Palamides,  and  Dinadan.  Then 
dame  Bragwaine  took  her  leave  to  go 
into  Cornwall,  and  Sir  Launcelot,  Sir 
Kay,  and  Sir  Gaheris  rode  to  seek  Sir 
Tristram  in  the  country  of  Surluse. 
Now  mealteth  this  tale  of  Sir  Tristram 
and  of  his  two  fellows,  for  every  day 
Sir  Palamides  brawled  and  said  ian- 
guage  B^Inst  Kr  Tristram.  I  marvel, 
ujd  Sir  Diaadui,  of  thee  Sir  Palamides ; 


and  Ihou  hadst  Sir  Tristram  here  thoa 
wouldst  do  him  no  harm ;  for  and  a 
wolf  and  a  sheep  were  together  in 
prison,  the  wolf  woald  suffer  the  sheep 
lu  be  in  peace.  And  wit  thou  wefl, 
said  Sir  Dinadan,  this  same  is  Sir  Tris- 
tram at  a  word,  and  now  mayest  thou 
do  thy  best  with  him,  and  let  see  now 
how  ye  con  shift  it  with  your  hands. 
Then  was  Sir  Palamides  abashed  and 
said  litdc.  Sir  Palamides.  said  Sir 
Tristram,  I  have  heard  much  of  your 
ill-will  against  me,  but  I  will  not 
meddle  with  yo\i  as  at  this  time  by  my 
will,  because  I  dread  the  lord  m  this 
place  that  halli  us  in  governance,  for 
and  I  dread  him  more  than  I  do  thee, 
soon  should  it  be  shift.  So  th^  »p- 
peosed  themselves.  Right  so  came  in  t 
damsel  and  said.  Knights,  be  of  £<X>d 
cheer,  for  ye  are  sure  of  your  lives,  and 
that  1  heard  say  my  lord  Sir  Dams. 
Then  were  they  glad  all  three,  for  daily 
they  wend  they  should  have  died.  Thai 
soon  after  this  Sir  Tristram  fell  sick, 
that  he  wend  to  have  died.  Then  Sir 
Dinadan  wept,  and  so  did  Sir  lUa- 
mides  under  them  both  making  gitat 
sorrow.  So  a  damsel  came  into  uiem, 
and  found  them  mourning.  Then  she 
went  to  Sir  Darras  and  told  him  how 
that  mighty  knight  that  bare  the  blade 
shield  was  likely  to  die.  Tlmt  shall 
not  be,  said  Sir  Darras,  for  God  ddend 
when  any  knights  come  to  me  for 
succour  that  I  should  suffer  ihem  to 
die  within  my  prison.  Therefore,  said 
Sir  Darras  to  the  damsel,  fetch  ihM 
knight  and  his  fellows  afore  tat.  And 
then  anon  when  Sir  Darras  saw  Si 
Tristram  afore  him.  he  said.  Sir  kniehti 
me  repenteth  of  thy  sickness,  for  Ims 
aril  called  a  full  noble  knight,  and  m  k 
seemeth  by  thee.  And  wit  ye  wdl.  Il 
shall  never  be  said  that  Sir  DtnM 
shall  destroy  such  a  noble  kni^t  ts 
ihou  art  in  prison,  howbeit  that  llim 
hast  slain  three  of  my  sons,  whereby  I 
was  greatly  agiievcd.  But  now  Uult 
thou  go  and  thy  fellows,  and  yoor 
hame^a  and  horses  have  been  bir  and 
clean  kept,  and  ye  shall  go  where  it 
Uketh  you,  upon   this   cove 
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thou,  knight,  will  promise  me  to  be 
good  friend  to  my  sons  two  that  be 
now  on  live,  and  also  that  thou  tell  me 
thy  name.  Sir,  said  he,  as  for  me,  my 
name  is  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones,  and  in 
Cornwall  was  I  bom,  and  nephew  I  am 
unto  king  Mark.  And  as  for  the  death 
of  your  sons,  I  might  not  do  withal, 
for  and  they  had  been  the  next  kin  that 
I  have,  I  might  have  done  none  other- 
wise. And  if  I  had  slain  them  by 
treason  or  treachery,  I  had  been  worthy 
to  have  died.  All  this  I  consider,  said 
Sir  Darras,  that  all  that  ye  did  was  by 
force  of  knighthood,  and  that  was  the 
cause  I  would  not  put  you  to  death. 
But  since  ye  be  Sir  Tristram  the  good 
knight,  I  pray  you  heartily  to  be  my 
good  friend  and  to  my  sons.  Sir,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  I  promise  you  by  the  faith 
of  my  body  ever  while  I  live  I  will  do 
you  service,  for  ye  have  done  to  us  but 
as  a  natural  knight  ought  to  do.  Then 
Sir  Tristram  reposed  him  there  till  that 
he  was  amended  of  his  sickness.  And 
when  he  was  big  and  strong  they  took 
their  leave,  and  every  knight  took  their 
horses  and  so  departed,  and  rode  to- 
gether till  they  came  to  a  cross  way. 
Now  fellows,  said  Sir  Tristram,  here 
will  we  depart  in  sundry  ways.  And 
because  Sir  Dinadan  had  the  first  ad- 
venture, of  him  I  will  begin. 

CHAP.  XLI. 

How  Sir  Dinadan  rescued  a  lady  from 
Sir  Breuse  Sance  Pite,  and  bow  Sir 
Tristram  received  a  shield  of  Morgan 
le  Fay, 

So  as  Sir  Dinadan  rode  by  a  well,  he 
found  a  lady  making  great  dole.  What 
aileth  you?  said  Sir  Dinadan.  Sir 
knight,  said  the  lady,  I  am  the  wo- 
fullest  lady  of  the  world,  for  within 
these  five  days  here  came  a  knight 
called  Sir  Breuse  Sance  Pite,  and  he 
slew  mine  own  brother,  and  ever  since 
he  hath  kept  me  at  his  own  will,  and  of 
all  men  in  the  world  I  hate  him  most. 
And  therefore  I  require  you  of  knight- 
hood to  avenge  me,  for  he  will  not 
tarry  but  be  here  anon.    Let  liim  come, 


said  Sir  Dinadan,  and  because  of  honour 
of  all  women  I  will  do  my  part.  "With 
this  came  Sir  Breuse,  and  when  he  saw 
a  knight  with  his  lady,  he  was  wood 
wroth.  And  then  he  said.  Sir  knight, 
keep  thee  from  me.  So  they  hurled 
together  as  thimder,  and  either  smote 
other  passing  sore.  But  Sir  Dinadan 
put  him  through  the  shoulder  a  grievous 
wound,  and  or  ever  Sir  Dinadan  might 
turn  him.  Sir  Breuse  was  gone  and  fled. 
Then  the  lady  prayed  him  to  bring  her 
to  a  castle  there  beside  but  four  mile 
thence.  And  so  Sir  Dinadan  brought 
her  there,  and  she  was  welcome,  for  the 
lord  of  that  castle  was  her  uncle.  And 
so  Sir  Dinadan  rode  his  way  upon  his 
adventure. 

Now  turn  we  this  tale  imto  Sir  Tris- 
tram, that  by  adventure  he  came  to  a 
castle  to  ask  lodging,  wherein  was  queen 
Morgan  le  Fay.  And  so  when  Sir  Tris- 
tram was  let  into  that  castle  he  had 
good  cheer  all  that  night.  And  upon 
the  mom  when  he  would  have  departed, 
tlie  queen  said,  Wit  ye  well  ye  shall 
not  depart  lightly,  for  ye  are  here  as 
a  prisoner.  God  defend,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, for  I  was  but  late  a  prisoner. 
Fair  knight,  said  the  queen,  ye  shall 
abide  with  me  till  that  I  wit  what  ye 
are,  and  from  whence  ye  come.  And 
ever  the  queen  would  set  Sir  Tristram  on 
her  side,  and  her  paramour  on  the  other 
side,  and  ever  queen  Morgan  would 
behold  Sir  Tristram,  and  thereat  the 
knight  was  jealous,  and  was  in  will 
suddenly  to  have  run  upon  Sir  Tristram 
with  a  sword,  but  he  left  it  for  shame. 
Then  the  queen  said  to  Sir  Tristram, 
Tell  me  thy  name,  and  I  shall  suffer  you 
to  depart  when  you  will.  Upon  that 
covenant  I  tell  you  my  name  is  Sir 
Tristram  de  Liones.  Ah,  said  Morgan 
le  Fay,  and  I  had  wist  that  thou 
shouldst  not  have  departed  so  soon  as 
thou  shalt :  but  sithen  I  have  made  a 
promise  I  will  hold  it,  with  that  thou 
wilt  promise  me  to  bear  upon  thee  a 
shield  that  I  shall  deliver  thee,  unto  the 
castle  of  the  Hard  Rock,  where  king 
Arthur  hath  cried  a  great  tournament, 
and  there  I  pray  you  that  ye  will  be. 
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and  to  do  for  me  as  much  deeds  of 
arms  as  ye  may  do.  For  at  that  Castle 
of  Maidens,  Sir  Tristram,  ye  did  mar- 
vellous deeds  of  arms  as  ever  I  heard 
knight  do.  Madam,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
let  me  see  the  shield  that  I  shall  bear. 
So  the  shield  was  brought  forth,  and 
the  shield  was  goldish,  with  a  king  and 
a  queen  therein  painted,  and  a  knight 
standing  above  them,  with  one  foot 
upon  the  king's  head,  and  the  other 
upon  the  queen's.  Madam,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, this  is  a  fair  shield  and  a  mighty ; 
but  what  signifieth  this  king  and  this 
queen  and  that  knight  standing  upon 
both  their  heads.  I  shall  tell  you,  said 
Morgan  le  Fay,  it  signifieth  king  Arthur 
and  queen  Guenever,  and  a  knight  that 
holdeth  them  both  in  bondage  and 
servage.  Who  is  that  knight  ?  said  Sir 
Tristram.  That  shall  ye  not  wit  as  at 
this  time,  said  the  queen.  But,  as  the 
French  book  saith,  queen  Morgan  loved 
Sir  Launcelot  best,  and  ever  she  desired 
him,  and  he  would  never  love  her,  nor 
do  nothing  at  her  request,  and  therefore 
she  held  many  knights  together  for  to 
have  taken  him  by  strength.  And  be- 
cause she  deemed  that  Sir  Launcelot 
loved  queen  Guenever,  and  she  him 
again,  therefore  queen  Morgan  le  Fay 
ordained  that  shield  to  put  Sir  Launce- 
lot to  a  rebuke,  to  that  intent  that  king 
Arthur  might  understand  the  love  be- 
tween them.  Then  Sir  Tristram  took 
that  shield  and  promised  her  to  bear  it 
at  the  tournament  at  the  castle  of  the 
Hard  Rock.  But  Sir  Tristram  knew 
not  that  shield  was  ordained  against  Sir 
Launcelot,  but  afterward  he  knew  it. 

CHAP.  XLII. 

How  Sir  Tristram  took  tvitb  bim  the  shield, 
and  also  bow  be  slew  the  paramour  of 
Morgan  le  Fay. 

So  then  Sir  Tristram  took  his  leave 
of  the  queen,  and  took  the  shield  with 
him.  Then  came  the  knight  that  held 
queen  Morgan  le  Fay,  his  name  was  Sir 
Hemlson,  and  he  made  him  ready  to 
follow  Sir  Tristram.  Fair  friend,  said 
Morgan,  ride  not  after  that  knight,  for 


■   ye  shall  win  no  worship  of  him.  Fie 
'   on  him,  coward,  said  Sir  Hemison,for 
j   I  wist  never  good  knight  come  outol 
I    Cornwall,  but  if  it  were  Sir  Tristram  dc 
:    Liones.     What  and  that  be  he,  said 
she.     Nay,  nay,  said  he,  he  is  with  La 
Beale  Isoud,  and  this  is  but  a  daffish 
knight.    Alas  my  fair  friend,  ye  shall 
find  him  the  best  knight  that  ever  ye 
met  withal,  for  I  know  him  better  than 
ye  do.     For  your  sake,  said  Sir  Hemi- 
son,  I  shall  slay  him.    Ah,  fair  firiend, 
said  the  queen,  me  repenteth  that  ye 
will  follow  that  knight,  for  I  fear  me 
sore  of  your  again  coming.    With  this* 
tliis  knight  rode  his  way  wood  wroth* 
and  he  rode  after  Sir  Tristram  as  fest 
as  he  had  been  chased  with  knights. 
When  Sir  Tristram  heard  a  knight  come 
after  him  so  fast,  he  returned  aboat, 
and  saw  a  knight  coming  against  him. 
And  when  he  came  nigh  to  Sir  Tris- 
tram, he  cried  on  high.  Sir  knight,  keep 
thee  from  me.     Then  they  rushed  to- 
gether as  it  had  been  thunder,  and  Sir 
Hemison  bruised  his   spear  upon  Sir 
Tristram,  but  his  harness .  was  so  good 
that  he  might  not  hurt  him.    And  Sir 
Tristram  smote  him  harder,  and  hare 
him  through  the  body,  and  he  fell  over 
his  horse   croup.     Then  Sir  Tristram 
turned   to   have  done   more  with  his 
sword,  but  he  saw  so  much  blood  go 
from   him,   that   him   seemed  he  was 
likely  to  die :  and  so  he  departed  firom 
him  and  came  to  a  fair  manor  to  an 
old    knight,   and    there    Sir  Tristram 
lodged. 

CHAP.  XLIII. 
How  Morgan  le  Fay  buried  ber  paramour, 
and  how  Sir  Tristram  praised  Sir  Lav»' 
celot  and  bis  kin. 

Now  leave  we  to  speak  of  Sir  Tris- 
tram, and  speak  we  of  the  knight  that 
was  wounded  to  the  death.  Then  his 
varlet  alight,  and  took  off  his  helm ;  and 
then  he  asked  his  master  whether  there 
were  any  life  in  him.  There  is  in  me 
life,  said  the  knight,  but  it  is  but  little, 
and  therefore  leap  thou  up  behind  me, 
when  thou  hast  holpen  me  up ;  and  hold 
me  fast  that  I  fall  not,  and  bring  me 
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to  queen  Morgan  le  Fay,  for  deep 
draughts  of  death  draw  to  my  heart, 
that  I  may  not  live,  for  I  would  fain 
speak  with  her  or  I  died.  For  else  my 
soul  will  be  in  great  peril  and  I  die. 
And  with  great  pain  his  varlet  brought 
him  to  the  castle,  and  there  Sir  Herai- 
son  fell  down  dead.  When  Morgan  le 
Fay  saw  him  dead,  she  made  great  sor- 
row out  of  reason.  And  then  she  let 
despoil  him  unto  his  shirt,  and  so  she 
let  him  put  into  a  tomb.  And  about 
the  tomb  she  let  write :  Here  lieth  Sir 
Hemison,  slain  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Tris- 
tram de  Liones.  Now  turn  we  unto  Sir 
Tristram,  that  asked  the  knight,  his  host, 
if  he  saw  late  any  knights  adventurous. 
Sir,  he  said,  the  last  night  here  lodged 
with  me  Sir  Ector  de  Maris  and  a  damsel 
with  him,  and  that  damsel  told  me  that 
he  was  one  of  the  best  knights  of  the 
world.  That  is  not  so,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, for  I  know  four  better  knights  of 
his  own  blood ;  and  the  first  is  Sir  Laun- 
celot  du  Lake,  call  him  the  best  knight ; 
and  Sir  Bors  de  Ganis,  Sir  Bleoberis,  Sir 
Blamor  de  Ganis,  and  Sir  Gaheris.  Nay, 
said  his  host.  Sir  Gawaine  is  a  better 
knight  than  he.  That  is  not  so,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  for  I  have  met  with  them 
both,  and  I  felt  Sir  Gaheris  for  the 
better  knight ;  and  Sir  Lamorak,  I  call 
him  as  good  as  any  of  them,  except  Sir 
Launcelot.  Why  name  ye  not  Sir  Tris- 
tram, said  his  host,  for  I  account  him  as 
good  as  any  of  them.  I  know  not  Sir 
Tristram,  said  Tristram.  Thus  they 
talked  and  jested  as  long  as  them  list, 
and  then  went  to  rest.  And  on  the  mom 
Sir  Tristram  departed  and  took  his 
leave  of  his  host,  and  rode  towards  the 
Roche-dure,  and  none  adventure  had  Sir 
Tristram  but  that,  and  so  he  rested  not 
till  he  came  to  the  castle,  where  he  saw 
five  hundred  tents. 

CHAP.  XLIV. 

How  Sir  Tristram  at  a  tournament  bare 
the  shield  that  Morgan  le  Fay  bad  de- 
livered bim. 

Then  the  king  of  Scots  and  the  king 
of  Ireland  held  against  king  Arthur's 


knights,  and  there  began  a  great  meddle. 
So  came  in  Sir  Tristram  and  did  mar- 
vellous deeds  of  arms,  for  there  he  smote 
down  many  knights.  And  ever  he  was 
afore  king  Arthur  with  that  shield. 
And  when  king  Arthur  saw  that  shield, 
he  marvelled  greatly  in  what  intent  it 
was  made.  But  queen  Guenever  deemed 
as  it  was,  wherefore  she  was  heavy. 
Then  was  there  a  damsel  of  queen  Mor- 
gan in  a  chamber  by  king  Arthur,  and 
when  she  heard  king  Arthur  speak  of 
that  shield,  then  she  spake  openly  unto 
king  Arthur,  Sir  king,  wit  ye  well  this 
shield  was  ordained  for  you,  to  warn 
you  of  your  shame  and  dishonour,  and 
that  longeth  to  you  and  to  your  queen. 
And  then  anon  the  damsel  piked  her 
away  privily,  that  no  man  wist  where 
she  was  become.  Then  was  king  Ar- 
thur sad  and  wroth,  and  asked  from 
whence  came  that  damsel.  There  was 
not  one  that  knew  her,  nor  wist  where 
she  was  become.  Then  queen  Guenever 
called  to  her  Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  and 
there  she  made  her  complaint  to  him, 
and  said,  I  wot  well  this  shield  was 
made  by  Morgan  le  Fay,  in  despite  of 
me  and  Sir  Launcelot,  wherefore  1  dread 
sore  lest  I  should  be  destroyed.  And 
ever  the  king  beheld  Sir  Tristram  that 
did  so  marvellous  deeds  of  arms,  that 
he  wondered  sore  what  knight  he  might 
be,  and  well  he  wist  it  was  not  Sir 
Launcelot.  And  it  was  told  him  that 
Sir  Tristram  was  in  Petit  Britain  with 
Isoud  la  Blanche  Mains,  for  he  deemed, 
and  he  had  been  in  the  realm  of  Logris, 
Sir  Launcelot  or  some  of  his  fellows  that 
were  in  the  quest  of  Sir  Tristram,  that 
they  should  have  found  him  or  that 
time.  So  king  Arthur  had  marvel  what 
knight  he  might  be.  And  ever  Sir 
Arthur's  eye  was  on  that  shield.  All 
that  espied  the  queen,  and  that  made 
her  sore  afeard.  Then  ever  Sir  Tris- 
tram smote  down  knights,  wonderly  to 
behold,  what  upon  the  right  hand  and 
upon  the  left  hand,  that  unneth  no 
knight  might  withstand  him.  And  the 
king  of  Scots  and  the  king  of  Ireland 
began  to  withdraw  them.  When  Arthur 
espied  that,  he  thought  that  that  knight 
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with  the  strange  shield  should  not  es- 
cape him.  Then  he  called  unto  him  Sir 
Uwaine  la  Blanche  Mains,  and  bade  him 
arm  him  and  make  him  ready.  So  anon 
king  Arthur  and  Sir  Uwaine  dressed 


them  before  Sir  Tristram,  and  required 
him  to  tell  them  where  he  had  that 
shield.  Sir,  he  said,  I  had  it  of  queen 
Morgan  le  Fay,  sister  unto 
Arthur. 


<Soo  Ibere  enDet]^  tj^l^  IbUtors  of  1]^{0  iooft,  for  it  i^  i\^t  fit^te  ioofc  of 
%{xz  SrfjStram  \^z  Igone^,  anD  i^t  ^econD  ibooit  of  $ix  tti^tYan 
folotoet]^. 


^zxt  ibegsnnetjft  t|^e  jSeeonD  ioo6  of  lAxt  ^Ytottam.  fllofDe  0511 
Sti^tram  ^rnote  Doune  691^8  9^t|)ur  anD  $(it  Sttoasne,  is  eaiijd 
]be  tooID  not  telle  jb^m  tojb^tfor  t!)at  ^jbelDe  toa^  rnaOe*  3Sttt  t« 
$(as  tj^e  $&ot]^e  9ite  ^ri^ttam  couOe  not  telle  tj^e  cau$&e,  for  j^e  fcnelPi 


it  not* 


^Ibe  ^ent]^  33ooft. 


CHAP.  I. 

^ow  ^/r  Tristram  justed  and  smote  down 
king  Arthur^  because  be  told  bim  not  tbe 
cause  why  be  bare  that  shield. 

And  if  so  be  ye  can  describe  what  ye 
bear,  ye  are  worthy  to  bear  the  arms. 
As  for  that,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  will 
answer  you.  This  shield  was  given  me, 
not  desired,  of  queen  Morgan  le  Fay. 
And  as  for  me,  I  cannot  describe  these 
arms,  for  it  is  no  point  of  my  charge, 
and  yet  I  trust  to  bear  them  with  wor- 
ship. Truly,  said  king  Arthur,  ye 
ought  to  bear  none  arms  but  if  ye  wist 
what  ye  bear.  But  I  pray  you  tell  me 
your  name.  To  what  intent?  said  Sir 
Tristram.  For  I  would  wit,  said  king 
Arthur.  Sir,  ye  shall  not  wit  as  at 
this  time.  Then  shall  ye  and  I  do 
battle  together,  said  king  Arthur.  "Why, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  will  ye  do  battle  with 
me  but  if  I  tell  you  my  name  ?  and  that 
little  needeth  you  and  ye  were  a  man  of 
worship,  for  ye  have  seen  me  this  day 
have  had  great  travail ;  and  therefore  ye 


are  a  villainous  knight  to  ask  hatdeof 
me,  considering  my  great  travail,  how- 
beit  I  will  not  fail  you,  and  have  ye  do 
doubt  that  I  fear  not  you ;  though  ye 
think  ye  have  me  at  a  great  advantage, 
yet  shall  I  right  well  endure  you.  iSad 
therewithal  king  Arthur  dressed  his 
shield  and  his  spear,  and  Sir  Tristiani 
against  him,  and  they  came  so  eagerly 
together.  And  there  king  Arthur  brake 
his  spear  all  to  pieces  upon  Sir  Tris- 
tram's shield.  But  Sir  Tristram  hit 
king  Arthur  again,  that  horse  and  man 
fell  to  the  earth.  And  there  was  king 
Arthur  wounded  on  the  left  side  a  great 
wound  and  a  perilous.  Then  when  Sir 
Uwaine  saw  his  lord  Arthur  lie  OD 
the  groimd  sore  wounded  he  was  pass- 
ing heavy.  And  then  he  dressed  his 
shield  and  spear,  and  cried  aloud  unto 
Sir  Tristram,  and  said.  Knight,  defend 
thee.  So  they  came  together  as  thunder, 
and  Sir  Uwaine  brake  his  spear  all  to 
pieces  upon  Sir  Tristram's  shield.  And 
Sir  Tristram  smote  him  harder  and  soreTi 
with  such  a  might  that  he  bare  him 
clean  out  of  his  saddle  to  the  earth. 


CHAP.  n. 


HOW  SIR  TRISTRAM  SAVED  SIR  PALAMIDES, 
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"With  that  Sir  Tristram  turned  about 
and  said.  Fair  knights,  I  had  no  need 
to  just  with  you,  for  I  have  had  enough 
to  do  this  day.  Then  arose  Arthur 
and  went  to  Sir  Uwaine,  and  said 
to  Sir  Tristram,  We  have  as  we  have 
deserved,  for  through  our  pride  we  de- 
manded battle  of  you,  and  yet  we  knew 
not  your  name.  Nevertheless,  said  Sir 
Uwaine,  by  saint  cross  he  is  a  strong 
knight  at  mine  advice  as  any  is  now 
living. 

Then  Sir  Tristram  departed,  and  in 
every  place  he  asked  and  demanded 
after  Sir  Launcelot,  but  in  no  place  he 
could  not  hear  of  him  whether  he  were 
dead  or  on  live,  wherefore  Sir  Tristram 
made  great  dole  and  sorrow.  So  Sir 
Tristram  rode  by  a  forest,  and  then  was 
he  ware  of  a  fair  tower  by  a  marsh  on 
that  one  side,  and  on  that  other  side  a 
fair  meadow.  And  there  he  saw  ten 
knights  fighting  together.  And  ever 
the  nearer  he  came  he  saw  how  there 
was  but  one  knight  did  battle  against 
nine  knights,  and  that  one  knight  did 
so  marvdlously  that  Sir  Tristram  had 
great  wonder  that  ever  one  knight  might 
do  so  great  deeds  of  arms.  And  then 
within  a  little  while  he  had  slain  half 
their  -horses  and  unhorsed  them,  and 
their  horses  ran  in  the  fields  and  forest. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  had  so  great  pity 
upon  that  one  knight  that  endured  so 
great  pain,  and  ever  he  thought  it  should 
be  Sir  Palamides  by  his  shield.  And  so 
he  rode  unto  the  knights  and  cried  unto 
them,  and  bad  them  cease  of  their  battle, 
for  they  did  themselves  great  shame,  so 
many  knights  to  fight  with  one.  Then 
answered  the  master  of  those  knights, 
his  name  was  called  Breuse  Sance  Pit6, 
that  was  at  that  time  the  most  mis- 
chievousest  knight  living,  and  said  thus : 
Sir  knight,  what  have  ye  ado  with  us  to 
meddle;  and  therefore  and  ye  be  wise 
depart  on  your  way  as  ye  came,  for  this 
knight  shall  not  escape  us.  That  were 
pity,  said  Sir  Tristram,  that  so  good  a 
knight  as  he  is  should  be  slain  so  cow- 
ardly. And  therefore  I  warn  you  I  will 
succour  him  with  all  my  puissance. 


CHAP.  II. 

How  Sir  Tristram  saved  Sir  Palamides* 
life^  and  bow  tbey  promised  to  fight 
together  within  a  fortnight. 

So  Sir  Tristram  alight  off  his  horse 
because  they  were  on  foot,  that  they 
should  not  slay  his  horse,  and  then 
dressed  his  shield  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand :  and  he  smote  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left  hand  passing  sore,  that 
well  nigh  at  every  stroke  he  strake 
down  a  knight.  And  when  they  espied 
his  strokes  they  fled  all  with  Breuse 
Sance  Pit6  unto  the  tower:  and  Sir 
Tristram  followed  fast  after  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand.  But  they  escaped 
into  the  tower  and  shut  Sir  Tristram 
without  the  gate.  And  when  Sir  Tris- 
tram saw  this  he  returned  back  unto  Sir 
Palamides,  and  found  him  sitting  under 
a  tree  sore  wounded.  Ah,  fair  knight, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  well  be  ye  foimd. 
Gramercy,  said  Sir  Palamides,  of  your 
great  goodness,  for  ye  have  rescued  me 
of  my  life,  and  saved  me  from  my  death. 
What  is  your  name  ?  said  Sir  Tristram. 
He  said,  my  name  is  Sir  Palamides. 
Oh,  said  Sir  Tristram,  thou  hast  a  fair 
grace  of  me  this  day  that  I  should  rescue 
thee,  and  thou  art  the  man  in  the  world 
that  I  most  hate.  But  now  make  thee 
ready,  for  I  will  do  battle  with  thee. 
What  is  your  name  ?  said  Sir  Palamides. 
My  name  is  Sir  Tristram,  your  mortal 
enemy.  It  may  be  so,  said  Sir  Pala- 
mides, but  ye  have  done  overmuch  for 
me  this  day  that  I  should  fight  with 
you,  for  inasmuch  as  ye  have  saved  my 
life,  it  will  be  no  worship  for  you  to 
have  ado  with  me,  for  ye  are  fresh,  and 
I  am  wounded  sore.  And  therefore  and 
ye  will  needs  have  ado  with  me,  assign 
me  a  day,  and  then  I  shall  meet  with 
you  without  fail.  Ye  say  well,  said  Sir 
Tristram.  Now,  I  assign  you  to  meet 
me  in  the  meadow  by  the  river  of 
Camelot,  where  Merlin  set  the  peron. 
So  they  were  agreed.  Then  Sir  Tris- 
tram asked  Sir  Palamides  why  the  ten 
knights  did  battle  with  him.  For  this 
cause,  said  Sir  Palamides,  as  I  rode 
on  mine  adventures  in  a  forest  here 
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beside,  I  espied  where  lay  a  dead  knight, 
and  a  lady  weeping  beside  him.  And 
when  I  saw  her  making  such  dole,  I 
asked  her  who  slew  her  lord  ?  Sir,  she 
said,  the  falsest  knight  of  the  world  now 
living:  and  he  is  the  most  villain  that 
ever  man  heard  speak  of,  and  his  name 
is  Sir  Breuse  Sance  Pite.  Then  for 
pity  I  made  the  damsel  to  leap  on  her 
palfrey,  and  I  promised  her  to  be  her 
warrant,  and  to  help  her  to  inter  her 
lord.  And  so,  suddenly,  as  I  came  riding 
by  this  tower,  there  came  out  Sir  Breuse 
Sance  Pit6,  and  suddenly  he  strake  me 
from  my  horse.  And  then  or  I  might 
recover  my  horse,  this  Sir  Breuse  slew 
the  damsel.  And  so  I  took  my  horse 
again,  and  I  was  sore  ashamed,  and  so 
began  the  meddle  betwixt  us.  And 
this  is  the  cause  wherefore  we  did  this 
battle.  Well,  said  Sir  Tristram,  now  I 
understand  the  manner  of  your  battle. 
But  in  any  wise  have  remembrance  of 
your  promise  that  ye  have  made  with 
me  to  do  battle  with  me  this  day  fort- 
night. I  shall  not  fail  you,  said  Sir 
Palamides.  Well,  said  Sir  Tristram,  as 
at  this  time  I  will  not  fail  you  till  that 
ye  be  out  of  the  danger  of  your  enemies. 
So  they  moimted  upon  their  horses,  and 
rode  together  imto  that  forest,  and  there 
they  found  a  fair  well,  with  clear  water 
burbling.  Fair  sir,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
to  drink  of  that  water  have  I  courage. 
And  then  they  alight  off  their  horses. 
And  then  were  they  ware  by  them 
where  stood  a  great  horse  tied  to  a  tree, 
and  ever  he  neighed.  And  then  were 
they  ware  of  a  fair  knight  armed  imder 
a  tree,  lacking  no  piece  of  harness,  save 
his  helm  lay  under  his  head.  Truly, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  yonder  lieth  a  well- 
faring  knight,  what  is  best  to  do? 
Awake  him,  said  Sir  Palamides.  So 
Sir  Tristram  wakened  him  with  the  butt 
of  his  spear.  And  so  the  knight  arose 
up  hastily,  and  put  his  helm  upon  his 
head,  and  gat  a  great  spear  in  his  hand, 
and  without  any  more  words  he  hurled 
unto  Sir  Tristram,  and  smote  him  clean 
from  his  saddle  to  the  earth,  and  hurt 
him  on  the  left  side,  that  Sir  Tristram 
lay  in  great  peril.     Then  he  galloped 


farther,  and  fet  his  course,  and  came 
hurling  upon  Sir  Palamides,  and  there 
he  strake  him  a  part  through  the  bodf, 
that  he  fell  from  his  horse  to  the  earth. 
And  then  this  strange  knight  left  then 
there,  and  took  his  way  through  the 
forest.  With  this  Sir  Palamides  and 
Sir  Tristram  were  on  foot,  and  gat  their 
horses  again,  and  either  asked  cooosel 
of  other  what  was  best  to  do.  By  mf 
head,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  will  follow 
this  strong  knight  that  thus  hath  shamed 
us.  Well,  said  Sir  Palamides,  and  I  will 
repose  me  hereby  with  a  friend  of  mine. 
Beware,  said  Sir  Tristram  unto  Fahr 
mides,  that  ye  fail  not  that  day  that  ye 
have  set  with  me  to  do  battle,  for,  as  I 
deem,  ye  will  not  hold  your  day,  for 
I  am  much  bigger  than  ye.  As  for 
that,  said  Sir  Palamides,  be  it  as  it  be 
may,  for  I  fear  you  not :  for  and  I  be 
not  sick  nor  prisoner  I  will  not  £ul  yoo. 
But  I  have  cause  for  to  have  more  doobt 
of  you  that  ye  will  not  meet  with  W6, 
for  ye  ride  after  yonder  strong  knig^ 
and  if  ye  meet  with  him  it  is  an  bud 
adventure  and  ever  ye  escape  his  hands. 
Right  so  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Palamidei 
departed,  and  either  took  their  ways 
diverse. 

CHAP.  IIL 

How  Sir  Tristram  sought  a  strong  h^ 
that  bad  smitten  bim  down,  cmd  moKf 
otber  knigbts  oftbe  Round  Table, 

So  Sir  Tristram  rode  long  after  this 
strong  knight.  And  at  the  last  he  saw 
where  lay  a  lady  overthwart  a  dead 
knight.  Fair  lady,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
who  hath  slain  your  lord  ?  Sir,  said  she^ 
there  came  a  knight  riding  as  my  lord 
and  I  rested  us  here,  and  asked  him  of 
whence  he  was,  and  my  lord  said  c£ 
Arthur's  court.  Therefore,  said  Ae 
strong  knight,  I  will  just  with  thee, 
for  I  hate  all  these  that  be  of  Arthm's 
court.  And  my  lord  that  lieth  here 
dead  mounted  upon  his  horse,  and  the 
strong  knight  and  my  lord  encountered 
together,  and  there  he  smote  my  lord 
through  out  with  his  spear.  And  thus 
he  hath  brought  me  in  great  woe  and 
damage.    That  me  repenteth,  said  Sr 
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Tristram,  of  your  great  anger ;  and  it 
please  you  tell  me  your  husband's  name? 
Sir,  said  she,  his  name  was  Galardoun, 
that  would  have  proved  a  good  knight. 
So    departed  Sir    Tristram   from  that 
dolorous  lady,  and  had  much  evil  lodg- 
ing.    Then  on  the  third  day  Sir  Tris- 
tram met  with  Sir  Gawaine  and  with 
Sir  Bleoberis  in  a  forest  at  a  lodge; 
and  ^ther  were  sore  wounded.     Then 
Sir  Tristram  asked  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir 
Bleoberis  if   they   met    with    such    a 
knight,  with  such  a  cognisance,  with 
a  covered  shield.    Fair  sir,  said  these 
knights,  such  a  knight  met  with  us  to 
our  great  damage.    And  first  he  smote 
down  my  fellow  Sir  Bleoberis,  and  sore 
wounded  him  because  he   bad  me   I 
should  not  have  ado  with  him,  for  why, 
he  was  over  strong  for  me.  That  strong 
knight  took  his  words  at  scorn,  and 
said  he  said  it  for  mockery.    And  then 
they  rode  together,  and  so  he  hurt  my 
fellow.    And  when  he  had  done  so,  I 
might  not  for  shame  but  I  must  just 
with  him.    And  at  the  first  course,  he 
smote  me  down  and  my  horse  to  the 
earth.    And  there  he  had  almost  slain 
mc,  and  from  us  he. took  his  horse  and 
departed,  and  in  an  evil  time  we  met 
with  him.    Fair  knights,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, so  he  met  with  me  and  with  an- 
other knight  that  hight  Palamides,  and 
he  smote  us  both  down  with  one  spear, 
and  hurt  us  right  sore.    By  my  faith, 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  by  my  counsel  ye 
shall  let  him  pass  and  seek  him  no 
farther,  for  at  the  next  feast  of  the 
Round  Table   upon  pain  of  my  head 
ye  shall  find  him  there.    By  my  faith, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  I  shall  never  rest  till 
that  I  find  him.    And  then  Sir  Gawaine 
asked  him  his  name.    Then  he  said.  My 
name  is  Sir  Tristram.    And  so  either 
told  other  their  names.    And  then  de- 
parted Sir  Tristram,  and  rode  his  way. 
And  by  fortune  in  a  meadow  Sir  Tris- 
tram met  with  Sir  Kay  the  seneschal 
and  Sir  Dinadan.  What  tidings  with  you, 
said  Sir  Tristram, — with  you  knights? 
Not  good,  said  these  knights.   "^Tiy  so? 
said  Sir  Tristram,  I  pray  you  tell  me, 
for  I  ride  to  seek  a  knight.    What  cog- 


nisance beareth  he?  said  Sir  Kay.  He 
beareth,  said  Sir  Tristntm,  a  covered 
shield  close  with  a  cloth.  By  my  head, 
said  Sir  Kay,  that  is  the  same  knight 
that  met  with  us,  for  this  night  we  were 
lodged  within  a  widow's  house,  and 
there  was  tliat  knight  lodged.  And 
when  he  wist  we  were  of  Arthur's 
court,  he  spake  great  villainy  by  the 
king,  and  specially  by  the  queen  Gue- 
never.  And  then  on  the  morrow  we 
waged  battle  with  him  for  that  cause. 
And  at  the  first  recounter,  said  Sir  Kay, 
he  smote  me  down  from  my  horse,  and 
hurt  me  passing  sore.  And  when  my 
fellow  Sir  Dinadan  saw  me  smitten 
down  and  hurt,  he  would  not  revenge 
me,  but  fled  from  me.  And  thus  is  he 
departed.  And  then  Sir  Tristram  re- 
quired them  to  tell  him  their  names, 
and  so  either  told  other  their  names. 
And  so  Sir  Tristram  departed  from  Sir 
ELay  and  from  Sir  Dinadan,  and  so  he 
passed  through  a  great  forest  into  a 
plain,  till  he  was  ware  of  a  priory,  and 
there  he  reposed  him  with  a  good  man 
six  days. 

CHAP.  IV. 

How  Sir  Tristram  smote  down  Sir.  Sa- 
gramor  le  Desirous^  ofid  Sir  Dodinas 
le  Savage. 

And  then  he  sent  his  man  that  hight 
Gouvemail,  and  commanded  him  to  go 
to  a  city  there  by  to  fetch  him  new  har- 
ness; ft)r  it  was  long  time  afore  that 
that  Sir  Tristram  had  been  refreshed; 
his  harness  was  bruised  and  broken. 
And  when  Gouvemail  his  servant  was 
come  with  his  apparel,  he  took  his  leave 
at  the  widow,  and  moimted  upon  his 
horse,  and  rode  his  way  early  on  the 
mom.  And,  by  sudden  adventure  Sir 
Tristram  met  with  Sir  Sagramor  le 
Desirous,  and  with  Sir  Dodinas  le 
Savage.  And  these  two  knights  met 
with  Sir  Tristram  and  questioned  with 
him,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  just 
with  them.  Fair  knights,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, with  a  good  will  I  would  just  with 
you,  but  I  have  promised  at  a  day  set 
near  hand  to  do  battle  with  a  strong 
knight.    And  therefore  I  am  loth  to 
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have  ado  with  you,  for  and  it  misfor- 
tuned  me  here  to  be  hurt,  I  should 
not  be  able  to  do  my  battle  which 
I  promised.  As  for  that,  said  Sir  Sa- 
gramor,  maugre  your  head  ye  shall 
just  with  us  or  ye  pass  from  us.  Well, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  if  ye  enforce  me 
thereto,  I  must  do  what  I  may.  And 
then  they  dressed  their  shields,  and  came 
running  together  with  great  ire.  But 
through  Sir  Tristram's  great  force,  he 
strake  Sir  Sagramor  from  his  horse. 
Then  he  hurled  his  horse  farther,  and 
said  to  Sir  Dodinas,  Knight,  make  thee 
ready.  And  so  through  fine  force  Sir 
Tristram  strake  Dodinas  from  his  horse. 
And  when  he  saw  them  lie  on  the  earth 
he  took  his  bridle,  and  rode  forth  on 
his  way,  and  his  man  Gouvemail  with 
him.  Anon  as  Sir  Tristram  was  past. 
Sir  Sagramor  and  Sir  Dodinas  gat 
again  their  horses,  and  mounted  up 
lightly,  and  followed  after  Sir  Tristram. 
And  when  Sir  Tristram  saw  them  come 
so  fast  after  him,  he  returned  with  his 
horse  to  them,  and  asked  them  what 
they  would.  It  is  not  long  ago  since  I 
smote  you  down  to  the  earth  at  your 
own  request  and  desire :  I  would  have 
ridden  by  you  but  ye  would  not  suffer 
me,  and  now  me  seemeth  ye  would  do 
more  battle  with  me.  That  is  truth, 
said  Sir  Sagramor  and  Sir  Dodinas,  for 
we  will  be  revenged  of  the  despite  that 
ye  have  done  to  us.  Fair  knights,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  that  shall  little  need  you, 
for  all  that  I  did  to  you  ye  caused  it, 
wherefore  I  require  you  of  your  knight- 
hood leave  me  as  at  this  time,  for  I  am 
sure  and  I  do  battle  with  you  I  shall 
not  escape  without  great  hurts,  and  as  I 
suppose  ye  shall  not  escape  all  lotless. 
And  this  is  the  cause  why  1  am  so  loth 
to  have  ado  with  you.  For  I  must  fight 
within  these  three  days  with  a  good 
knight  and  as  valiant  as  any  is  now 
living,  and  if  I  be  hurt  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  do  battle  with  him.  What 
knight  is  that,  said  Sir  Sagramor, 
that  ye  shall  fight  withal?  Sir,  said 
he,  it  is  a  good  knight  called  Sir  Pala- 
mides.  By  my  head,  said  Sir  Sagramor 
and  bir  Dodinas,  ye  have  cause  to  dread 


him,  for  ye  shall  find  him  a  possiai 
good  knight  and  a  valiant.  And  becaoie  i 
ye  shall  have  ado  with  him  we  will  fiv- , 
bear  you  as  at  this  time,  and  else  jl , 
should  not  escape  us  lightly.    But  fir : 
knight,  said  Sir  Sagramor,  tell  us  jw 
name.  Sir,  said  he,  my  name  is  Sir  TH» 
tram  de   Liones.    All,   said  Sagramor; 
and  Sir  Dodinas,  well  be  ye  found,  ibr- 
much  worship  have  we  heard  of  yon. 
And  then  either  took  leave  of  other,  aad 
departed  on  their  way. 

CHAP.  V. 

How  Sir  Tristram  met  at  the  ptron  wk 
Sir  Lauficelotj  and  bow  tbey  fot^ 
together  unknown. 

Then  departed  Sir  Tristram  and  rode 
straight  unto  Camelot,  to  the  pctwi 
that  Merlin  had  made  tofore,  where  Sr 
Lanceor,  that  was  the  king's  son  d 
Ireland,  was  slain  by  the  hands  of  Balk 
And  in  that  same  place  was  theftir 
lady  Columbe  slain,  that  was  love  unto 
Sir  Lanceor,  for  after  he  was  dead  siic 
took  his  sword  and  thrust  it  throi^ 
her  body.  And  by  the  craft  of  MerM 
he  made  to  inter  this  knight  Sir  Laih 
ceor  and  his  lady  Columbe  under  ooe 
stone.  And  at  that  time  Merlin  pro- 
phesied that  in  that  same  place  sbooU 
fight  two  the  best  knights  that  c«r 
were  in  Arthur's  days,  and  the  best 
lovers.  So  when  Sir  Tristram  came  to 
the  tomb  where  Lanceor  and  his  lady 
were  buried,  he  looked  about  him  after 
Sir  Palamides.  Then  was  he  ware  of » 
seemly  knight  came  riding  against  Ifflft 
all  in  white,  with  a  covered  shkW. 
When  he  came  nigh  Sir  TiistiaB. 
he  said  on  high.  Ye  be  welcome,  Sr 
knight,  and  well  and  truly  have  je 
holden  your  promise.  And  then  thff 
dressed  their  shields  and  spears,  and 
came  together  with  all  their  mights  oC 
their  horses.  And  they  met  so  fiocdj 
that  both  their  horses  and  kni^ 
fell  to  the  earth.  And  as  fast  as  uiey 
might  they  avoided  their  horses,  and 
put  their  shields  before  them,  and  they 
strake  together  with  bright  swords,  as  ' 
men  that  were  of  might,  and  dther 


CRAP.  VI. 


HOW  SIR  TRlSlTRAM  CAME  TO  THE  COURT. 


H^ 


wounded  other  wonderly  sore,  that  the 
blood  ran  out  upon  the  grass.  And 
thus  they  two  fought  the  space  of  four 
hours,  that  never  one  would  speak  to 
other  one  word,  and  of  their  harness 
they  had  hewn  off  many  pieces.  Oh, 
said  Gouvemail,  I  have  marvel  greatly 
of  the  strokes  my  master  hath  given 
-to  your  master.  By  my  head,  said 
SIf  Launcelot's  servant,  your  master 
hath  not  given  so  many  but  your  mas- 
ter hath  received  as  many  or  more.  Oh, 
said  Gouvemail,  it  is  too  much  for  Sir 
Palamides  to  suffer,  or  Sir  Lancelot, 
and  yet  pity  it  were  that  either  of  these 
good  knights  should  destroy  other's 
blood.  So  they  stood  and  wept  both, 
and  made  great  dole  when  they  saw  the 
bright  swords  over  covered  with  blood 
of  their  bodies.  Then  at  the  last  spake 
Sir  Launcelot  and  said:  Knight,  thou 
lightest  wonderly  well  as  ever  I  saw 
knight,  therefore  and  it  please  you  tell  me 
your  name.  Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram,  that 
is  me  loth  to  tell  any  man  my  name. 
Truly,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  and  I  were 
required,  I  was  never  loth  to  tell  my 
name.  It  is  well  said,  quoth  Sir  Tris- 
tram, then  I  require  you  to  tell  me  your 
name.  Fair  knight,  he  said,  my  name 
is  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake.  Alas,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  what  have  I  done,  for  ye 
are  the  man  in  the  world  that  I  love 
best.  Fair  knight,  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
tell  me  your  name.  Truly,  said  he,  my 
name  is  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones.  Oh, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  what  adventure  is 
befallen  me !  And  therewith  Sir  Laun- 
celot kneeled  down  and  yielded  him  up 
his  sword.  And  therewithal  Sir  Tris- 
tram kneeled  adown,  and  yielded  him 
up  his  sword.  And  so  either  gave  other 
the  degree.  And  then  they  both  forth- 
withal  went  to  the  stone,  and  set  them 
down  upon  it,  and  took  off  their  helms 
to  cool  them,  and  either  kissed  other 
an  hundred  times.  And  then  anon  after 
they  took  their  helms  and  rode  to 
Camelot.  And  there  they  met  with 
Sir  Gawaine  and  with  Sir  Gaheris  that 
had  made  promise  to  Arthur  never  to 
come  again  to  the  court  till  they  had 
brought  Sir  Tristram  with  them. 


CHAP.  VL 

How  Sir  Launcelot  brought  Sir  Tristram 
to  the  court,  and  of  the  great  joy  that 
the  king  and  other  made/or  the  coming 
of  Sir  Tristram, 

Return  again,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  for 
your  quest  is  done,  for  I  have  met  with 
Sir  Tristram :  lo  here  is  his  own  per- 
son. Then  was  Sir  Gawaine  glad,  and 
said  to  Sir  Tristram,  Ye  are  welcome, 
for  now  have  ye  eased  me  greatly  of 
my  labour.  For  what  cause,  said  Sir 
Gawaine,  came  ye  into  this  court  ?  Fair 
sir,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  came  into  this 
country  because  of  Sir  Palamides,  for 
he  and  I  had  assigned  at  this  day 
to  have  done  battle  together  at  the 
peron,  and  I  marvel  I  hear  not  of  him. 
And  thus  by  adventure  my  lord  Sir 
Launcelot  and  I  met  together.  With 
this  came  king  Arthur.  And  when  he 
wist  that  there  was  Sir  Tristram,  then 
he  ran  unto  him  and  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  said.  Sir  Tristram,  ye  be  as 
welcome  as  any  knight  that  ever  came 
to  this  court.  And  when  the  king  had 
heard  how  Sir  Launcelot  and  he  had 
foughten,  and  either  had  wounded  other 
wonderly  sore,  then  the  king  made  great 
dole.  Then  Sir  Tristram  told  the  king 
how  he  came  thither  for  to  have  had 
ado  with  Sir  Palamides.  And  then  he 
told  the  king  how  he  had  rescued 
him  from  the  nine  knights  and  Breuse 
Sance  Pit^,  and  how  he  found  a  knight 
lying  by  a  well,  and  that  knight  smote 
down  Sir  Palamides  and  me,  but  his 
shield  was  covered  with  a  cloth.  So 
Sir  Palamides  left  me,  and  I  followed 
after  that  knight.  And  in  many  places 
I  found  where  he  had  slain  knights,  and 
forjusted  many.  By  my  head,  said  Sir 
Gawaine,  that  same  knight  smote  me 
down  and  Sir  Bleoberis,  and  hurt  us 
sore  both,  he  with  the  covered  shield. 
Ah,  said  Sir  Kay,  that  knight  smote 
me  adown  and  hurt  me  passing  sore, 
and  fain  would  I  have  known  him, 
but  I  might  not.  Mercy,  said  Arthur, 
what  knight  was  that  with  the  covered 
shield  ?  I  know  not,  said  Sir  Tristram ; 
and  so  said  they  all.    Now,  said  king 
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and  to  do  for  me  as  much  deeds  of 
arms  as  ye  may  do.  For  at  that  Castle 
of  Maidens,  Sir  Tristram,  ye  did  mar- 
vellous deeds  of  arms  as  ever  I  heard 
knight  do.  Madam,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
let  me  see  the  shield  that  I  shall  bear. 
So  the  shield  was  brought  forth,  and 
the  shield  was  goldish,  with  a  king  and 
a  queen  therein  painted,  and  a  knight 
standing  above  them,  with  one  foot 
upon  the  king's  head,  and  the  other 
upon  the  queen's.  Madam,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, this  is  a  fair  shield  and  a  mighty ; 
but  what  signifieth  this  king  and  this 
queen  and  that  knight  standing  upon 
both  their  heads.  I  shall  tell  you,  said 
Morgan  le  Fay,  it  signifieth  king  Arthur 
and  queen  Guenever,  and  a  knight  that 
holdeth  them  both  in  bondage  and 
servage.  Who  is  that  knight  ?  said  Sir 
Tristram.  That  shall  ye  not  wit  as  at 
this  time,  said  the  queen.  But,  as  the 
French  book  saith,  queen  Morgan  loved 
Sir  Launcelot  best,  and  ever  she  desired 
him,  and  he  would  never  love  her,  nor 
do  nothing  at  her  request,  and  therefore 
she  held  many  knights  together  for  to 
have  taken  him  by  strength.  And  be- 
cause she  deemed  that  Sir  Launcelot 
loved  queen  Guenever,  and  she  him 
again,  therefore  queen  Morgan  le  Fay 
ordained  that  shield  to  put  Sir  Launce- 
lot to  a  rebuke,  to  that  intent  that  king 
Arthur  might  understand  the  love  be- 
tween them.  Then  Sir  Tristram  took 
that  shield  and  promised  her  to  bear  it 
at  the  tournament  at  the  castle  of  the 
Hard  Rock.  But  Sir  Tristram  knew 
not  that  shield  was  ordained  against  Sir 
Launcelot,  but  afterward  he  knew  it. 

CHAP.  XLIL 

How  Sir  Tristram  took  with  bim  the  shield, 
and  also  bow  be  slew  tbe  paramour  of 
Morgan  le  Fay, 

So  then  Sir  Tristram  took  his  leave 
of  the  queen,  and  took  the  shield  with 
him.  Then  came  the  knight  that  held 
queen  Morgan  le  Fay,  his  name  was  Sir 
Hemison,  and  he  made  him  ready  to 
follow  Sir  Tristram.  Fair  friend,  said 
Morgan,  ride  not  after  that  knight,  for 


ye  shall  win  no  worship  of  him.    Re 
on  him,  coward,  said  Sir  Hemison,  for 
I  wist  never  good  knight  come  out  of 
Cornwall,  but  if  it  were  Sir  Tristram  de 
Liones.     What  and  that  be  he,  said 
she.     Nay,  nay,  said  he,  he  is  with  La 
Beale  Isoud,  and  this  is  but  a  dadO^ 
knight.    Alas  my  fair  friend,  ye  shall 
find  him  the  best  knight  that  ever  ye 
met  withal,  for  I  know  him  better  than 
ye  do.     For  your  sake,  said  Sir  Hemi- 
son, I  shall  slay  him.    Ah,  fair  firiend, 
said  the  queen,  me  repenteth  that  ye 
will  follow  that  knight,  for  I  fear  me 
sore  of  your  again  coming.    With  this, 
this  knight  rode  his  way  wood  wroth, 
and  he  rode  after  Sir  Tristram  as  fifit 
as  he  had  been  chased  with  knights. 
When  Sir  Tristram  heard  a  knight  come 
after  him   so  fast,  he  returned  ahont, 
and  saw  a  knight  coming  against  hhn. 
And  when  he  came  nigh  to  Sir  Tris- 
tram, he  cried  on  high.  Sir  knight,  keep 
thee  from  me.     Then  they  rushed  to- 
gether as  it  had  been  thunder,  and  Sr 
Hemison  bruised  his  spear  upon  Sir 
Tristram,  but  his  harness,  was  so  good 
that  he  might  not  hurt  him.    And  Sir 
Tristram  smote  him  harder,  and  bare 
him  through  the  body,  and  he  fell  over 
his  horse   croup.     Then   Sir  Tristram 
turned   to   have  done  more  with  his 
sword,  but  he  saw  so  much  blood  go 
from   him,   that   him   seemed  he  was 
likely  to  die :  and  so  he  departed  from 
him  and  came  to  a  fair  manor  to  an 
old    knight,   and    there    Sir   Tristram 
lodged. 

CHAP.  XLHL 

How  Morgan  le  Fay  buried  ber  paramxaBr* 
and  bow  Sir  Tristram  praised  Sir  Laufr 
celot  and  bis  kin. 

Now  leave  we  to  speak  of  Sir  Tris- 
tram, and  speak  we  of  the  knight  that 
was  wounded  to  the  death.  Then  his 
varlet  alight,  and  took  off  his  helm ;  and 
then  he  asked  his  master  whether  there 
were  any  life  in  him.  There  is  in  me 
life,  said  the  knight,  but  it  is  but  little, 
and  therefore  leap  thou  up  behind  me, 
when  thou  hast  holpen  me  up ;  and  hold 
me  fast  that  I  fall  not,  and  bring  106 
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Sir  Tristram  there  for  a  man  of  as  great 
worship  as  is  now  living,  for  through 
his  prowess  he  won  the  tournament  of 
the  Castle  of  Maidens,  that  standeth  by 
the  Hard  Rock.  And  sithen  he  hath 
won  with  his  own  hands  thirty  knights 
that  were  men  of  great  honour.  And 
the  last  battle  that  ever  he  did  he 
fought  with  Sir  Launcelot,  and  that 
was  a  marvellous  battle.  And  not  by 
force  Sir  Launcelot  brought  Sir  Tris- 
tram to  the  court,  and  of  him  king 
Arthur  made  passing  great  joy,  and  so 
made  him  knight  of  the  Table  Roimd, 
and  his  seat  was  where  the  good 
knight's  Sir  Marhaus  seat  was.  Then 
was  king  Mark  passing  sorry  when  he 
heard  of  the  honour  of  Sir  Tristram, 
and  so  they  departed.  Then  said  king 
Mark  unto  his  two  knights.  Now  will  I 
tell  you  my  counsel ;  ye  are  the  men 
that  I  trust  most  to  on  live ;  and  I  will 
that  ye  wit  my  coming  hither  is  to  this 
intent,  for  to  destroy  Sir  Tristram  by 
wiles  or  by  treason;  and  it  shall  be 
hard  if  ever  he  escape  our  hands.  Alas, 
said  Bersules,  what  mean  you?  for  ye 
be  set  in  such  a  way  ye  are  disposed 
shamefully.  For  Sir  Tristram  is  the 
knight  of  most  worship  that  we  know 
living,  and  therefore  I  warn  you  plainly 
1  will  never  consent  to  do  him  to  the 
death ;  and  therefore  I  will  yield  my 
service,  and  forsake  you.  "When  king 
Mark  heard  him  say  so,  suddenly  he 
drew  his  sword,  and  said,  A  traitor ! 
and  smote  Sir  Bersules  on  the  head, 
that  the  sword  went  to  his  teeth.  "When 
Amant  the  knight  saw  him  do  that  vil- 
lainous deed,  and  his  squires,  they  said 
it  was  foul  done  and  mischievously, 
wherefore  we  will  do  thee  no  more 
service;  and  wit  ye  well  we  will  ap- 
peach  thee  of  treason  afore  Arthur. 
Then  was  king  Mark  wonderly  wroth, 
and  would  have  slain  Amant ;  but  he 
and  the  two  squires  held  them  together, 
and  set  nought  by  his  malice.  When 
king  Mark  saw  he  might  not  be  re- 
venged on  them,  he  said  thus  unto  the 
knight  Amant,  "Wit  thou  well,  and  thou 
appeach  me  of  treason  I  shall  thereof 
defend  me  afore  king  Arthur;  but  I 


require  thee  that  thou  tell  not  my  name 
that  I  am  king  Mark,  whatsoever  come 
of  me.  As  for  that,  said  Sir  Amant,  I 
will  not  discover  your  name.  And  so 
they  parted ;  and  Amant  and  his  fellows 
took  the  body  of  Bersules  and  buried  it. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

How  Icing  Mark  came  to  a  fountain  where 
be  found  Sir  Lamorak  complaining  for 
the  love  of  king  Lot's  wife. 

Then  king  Mark  rode  till  he  came  to 
a  fountain,  and  there  he  rested  him,  and 
stood  in  a  doubt  whether  he  would  ride 
to  Arthur's  court  or  none,  or  return 
again  to  his  country.  And  as  he  thus 
rested  him  by  that  fountain,  there  came 
by  him  a  knight  well  armed  on  horse- 
back, and  he  alight  and  tied  his  horse 
unto  a  tree,  and  set  him  down  by  the 
brink  of  the  fountain,  and  there  he 
made  great  languor  and  dole,  and  made 
the  dolefuUest  complaint  of  love  that 
ever  man  heard ;  and  all  this  while  was 
he  not  ware  of  king  Mark.  And  this 
was  a  great  part  of  his  complaint,  he 
cried  and  wept,  saying,  O  fair  queen  of 
Orkney,  king  Lot's  wife,  and  mother  of 
Sir  Gawaine,  and  to  Sir  Gaheris,  and 
mother  to  many  other,  for  thy  love  I 
am  in  great  pains.  Then  king  Mark 
arose,  and  went  near  him,  and  said. 
Fair  knight,  ye  have  made  a  piteous 
complaint.  Truly,  said  the  knight,  it  is 
an  hundred  part  more  rueful  than  my 
heart  can  utter.  I  require  you,  said 
king  Mark,  tell  me  your  name.  Sir, 
said  he,  as  for  my  name,  I  will  not  hide 
it  from  no  knight  that  beareth  a  shield, 
and  my  name  is  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis. 
But  when  Sir  Lamorak  heard  king 
Mark  speak,  then  wist  he  well  by  his 
speech  that  he  was  a  Cornish  knight. 
Sir,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  I  understand  by 
your  tongue  ye  be  of  Cornwall,  wherein 
there  dwelleth  the  shamefuUest  king  that 
is  now  living,  for  he  is  a  great  enemy 
to  all  good  knights;  and  that  proveth 
well,  for  he  hath  chased  out  of  that 
country  Sir  Tristram,  that  is  the  wor- 
shipfuUest  knight  that  now  is  living, 
and  all  knights  speak  of  him  worship, 
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and  for  jealousy  of  his  queen  he  hath 
chased  him  out  of  his  country.  It  is 
pity,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  that  ever  any 
such  false  knight- coward  as  king  Mark 
is  should  be  matched  with  such  a  fair 
lady  and  good  as  la  Beale  Isoud  is,  for 
all  the  world  of  him  speaketh  shame, 
and  of  her  worship  that  any  queen 
may  have.  I  have  not  ado  in  this 
matter,  said  king  Mark,  neither  nought 
will  I  speak  thereof.  Well  said,  said 
Sir  Lamorak.  Sir,  can  ye  tell  me  any 
tidings?  I  can  tell  you,  said  Sir  La- 
morak, that  there  shall  be  a  great 
tournament  in  haste  beside  Camelot,  at 
the  castle  of  Jagent.  And  the  king  with 
the  hundred  knights,  and  the  king  of 
Ireland,  as  I  suppose,  make  that  tour- 
nament. 

Then  there  came  a  knight,  that  was 
called  Sir  Dinadan,  and  saluted  them 
both.  And  when  he  wist  that  king 
Mark  was  a  knight  of  Cornwall,  he 
reproved  him  for  the  love  of  king  Mark 
a  thousand  fold  more  than  did  Sir  La- 
morak. Then  he  proffered  to  just  with 
king  Mark.  And  he  was  ftiU  loth 
thereto;  but  Sir  Dinadan  edged  him 
so,  that  he  justed  with  Sir  Lamorak. 
And  Sir  Lamorak  smote  king  Mark  so 
sore  that  he  bare  him  on  his  spear  end 
over  his  horse  tail.  And  then  king 
Mark  arose  again,  and  followed  after 
Sir  Lamorak.  But  Sir  Dinadan  would 
not  just  with  Sir  Lamorak,  but  he  told 
king  Mark  that  Sir  Lamorak  was  Sir 
Kay  the  seneschal.  That  is  not  so, 
said  king  Mark,  for  he  is  much  bigger 
than  Sir  Kay.  And  so  he  followed 
and  overtook  him,  and  bad  him  abide. 
What  will  ye  do?  said  Sir  Lamorak. 
Sir,  he  said,  I  will  fight  with  a  sword, 
for  ye  have  shamed  me  with  a  spear. 
And  therewith  they  dashed  together 
with  swords,  and  Sir  Lamorak  siSfered 
him  and  forbare  him.  And  king  Mark 
was  passing  hasty,  and  smote  thick 
strokes.  Sir  Lamorak  saw  he  would 
not  stint,  and  waxed  somewhat  wroth, 
and  doubled  his  strokes,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  noblest  knights  of  the  world,  and 
he  beat  him  so  on  the  helm  that  his 
head  hung  nigh  on  the  saddle  bow. 


^lien  Sir  Lamorak  saw  him  iare  so^ 
he  said.  Sir  knight,  what  cheer?  me 
seemeth  ye  have  nigh  your  fill  of  fig^ 
iug ;  it  were  pity  to  do  you  any  mo» 
harm  for  ye  are  but  a  mean  knigbit 
therefore  I  give  you  leave  to  go  wh« 
ye  list.  Gramercy,  said  king  Mark,  fir 
ye  and  I  be  not  matches.  Then  Sit 
Dinadan  mocked  king  Mark  and  saidi 
Ye  are  not  able  to  match  a  good 
knight.  As  for  that,  said  kii^  Maik; 
at  the  first  time  that  I  justed  with  tliii 
knight  ye  refused  him.  Think  ye  tint 
it  is  a  shame  to  me  ?  said  Sir  Dmadat 
nay,  sir,  it  is  ever  worship  to  a  kni^ 
to  refuse  that  thing  that  he  may  sot 
attain :  therefore  your  worship  had  beCB 
much  more,  to  have  refused  him  as  I 
did :  for  I  warn  you  plainly  he  is  aUe : 
to  beat  five  such  as  ye  and  I  be;  fiv  1 
ye  knights  of  Cornwall  are  no  mcnrfj 
worship,  as  other  knights  are.  Ani 
because  ye  are  no  men  of  worship,  |C 
hate  all  men  of  worship ;  for  never  WB 
bred  in  your  country  such  a  knight  IS 
Sir  Tristram, 

CHAP.  IX. 

How  king  Markf  Sir  Lainorah^  and  ISr 
Dinadan  came  to  a  castle^  and  bow  ifl^ 
Mark  was  known  there. 

Then  they  rode  forth  all  together, 
king  Mark,  Sir  Lamorak,  and  Sir 
Dinadan,  till  that  they  came  unto  ft 
bridge.  And  at  the  end  thereof  stood 
a  fair  tower.  Then  saw  they  a  kni£^ 
on  horseback,  well  armed,  brandishmg 
a  spear,  crying  and  proffering  himsdfto 
just.  Now,  said  Sir  Dinadan  unto  Ida^ 
Mark,  yonder  are  two  brethren,  thil', 
one  hight  Allein,  and  that  other  hldit 
Trian,  that  will  just  with  any  rarfj 
passeth  this  passage.  Now  proffer 
self,  said  Dinadan  to  king  Mark,  for 
ever  ye  be  laid  to  the  earth.  Then  kiflji 
Mark  was  ashamed,  and  therewith  1« 
feutred  his  spear,  and  hurtled  to  Sr 
Trian,  and  either  brake  their  spears  al 
to  pieces,  and  passed  through  anofc 
Then  Sir  Trian  sent  king  Mark  anothet 
spear  to  just  more ;  but  in  no  wise  he 
would  not  just  no  more.    Then  they 
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came  to  the  castle,  all  three  knights, 
and  they  prayed  the  lord  of  the  castle 
for  harbour.  Ye  are  right  welcome, 
said  the  knights  of  the  castle,  for  the 
love  of  the  lord  of  this  castle,  the  which 
hight  Sir  Tor  le  Fise  Aries.  And  then 
they  came  into  a  fair  court,  well  re- 
paired. And  they  had  passing  good 
cheer  till  the  lieutenant  of  this  castle 
that  hight  Berluse  espied  king  Mark 
of  Cornwall.  Then  said  Berluse,  Sir 
knight,  I  know  you  better  than  ye  ween, 
for  ye  are  king  Mark,  that  slew  my 
lather  afore  mine  own  eyes,  and  me  had 
ye  slain  had  I  not  escaped  into  a  wood ; 
but  wit  ye  well  for  the  love  of  my  lord 
of  this  castle,  I  will  neither  hurt  you 
ne  harm  you,  uor  none  of  your  fellow- 
ship. But  wit  ye  well  when  ye  are  past 
this  lodging  I  shall  hurt  you  and  I  may, 
for  ye  slew  my  father  traitourly.  But 
first  for  the  love  of  my  lord  Sir  Tor, 
and  for  the  love  of  Sir  Lamorak  the 
honourable  knight  that  here  is  lodged, 
ye  shall  have  none  ill  lodging.  For  it 
is  pity  that  ever  ye  should  be  in  the 
company  of  good  knights,  for  ye  are  the 
most  villainous  knight  or  king  that  is 
now  known  on  live;  for  ye  are  a  de- 
stroyer of  good  knights,  and  all  that  ye 
do  is  but  treason. 

CHAP.  X. 

How  Sir  Berluse  met  with  king  Marky  and 
bow  Sir  Dinadan  took  bis  part. 

Then  was  king  Mark  sore  ashamed, 
and  said  but  little  again.  But  when 
Sir  Lamorak  and  Sir  Dinadan  wist 
that  he  was  king  Mark  they  were  sorry 
of  his  fellowship.  So  after  supper  they 
went  to  lodging.  So  on  the  mom  they 
arose  early,  and  king  Mark  and  Sir 
Dinadan  rode  together ;  and  three  mile 
from  their  lodging  there  met  with  them 
three  knights,  and  Sir  Berluse  was  one, 
and  the  other  his  two  cousins.  Sir 
Berluse  saw  king  Mark,  and  then  he 
cried  on  high.  Traitor,  keep  thee  from 
me,  for  wit  thou  well  that  I  am  Berluse. 
Sir  knight,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  I  counsel 
you  to  leave  off  at  this  time,  for  he  is 
riding  to  king  Arthur;  and  because  I 


have  promised  to  conduct  him  to  my 
lord  king  Arthur,  needs  must  I  take  a 
part  with  him,  howbeit  I  love  not  his 
condition,  and  fain  I  would  be  from 
him.  Well  Dinadan,  said  Sir  Berluse, 
me  repenteth  that  ye  will  take  part 
with  him,  but  now  do  your  best.  And 
then  he  hurtled  to  king  Mark,  and 
smote  him  sore  upon  the  shield  that  he 
bare  him  clean  out  of  his  saddle  to  the 
earth.  That  saw  Sir  Dinadan,  and  he 
feutred  his  spear,  and  ran  to  one  of 
Berluse's  fellows,  and  smote  him  down 
off  his  saddle.  Then  Dinadan  turned 
his  horse,  and  smote  the  third  knight  in 
the  same  wise  to  the  earth,  for  Sir 
Dinadan  was  a  good  knight  on  horse- 
back. And  there  began  a  great  battle, 
for  Berluse  and  his  fellows  held  them 
together  strongly  on  foot.  And  so 
through  the  great  force  of  Sir  Dinadan, 
king  Mark  had  Sir  Berluse  to  the  earth, 
and  his  two  fellows  fled;  and  had  not 
been  Sir  Dinadan,  king  Mark  would 
have  slain  him ;  and  so  Sir  Dinadan 
rescued  him  of  his  life,  for  king  Mark 
was  but  a  murderer.  And  then  they 
took  their  horses  and  departed,  and  left 
Sir  Berluse  there  sore  wounded.  Then 
king  Mark  and  Sir  Dinadan  rode  forth 
a  four  leagues  English  till  that  ihey 
came  to  a  bridge,  where  hoved  a  knight 
on  horseback,  armed  and  ready  to  just. 
Lo,  said  Sir  Dinadan  unto  king  Mark, 
yonder  hoveth  a  knight  that  will  just, 
for  there  shall  none  pass  this  bridge 
but  he  must  just  with  that  knight.  It 
is  well,  said  king  Mark,  for  this  justs 
falleth  with  thee.  Sir  Dinadan  knew 
the  knight  well  that  he  was  a  noble 
knight,  and  fain  he  would  have  justed, 
but  he  had  lever  king  Mark  had  justed 
with  him,  but  by  no  mean  king  Mark 
would  not  just.  Then  Sir  Dinadan 
might  not  refuse  him  in  no  manner. 
And  then  either  dressed  their  spears 
and  their  shields  and  smote  together, 
so  that  through  fine  force  Sir  Dinadan 
was  smitten  to  the  earth.  And  lightly 
he  arose  up,  and  gat  his  horse,  and 
required  that  knight  to  do  battle  with 
swords.  And  he  answered  and  said. 
Fair  loiight,  as  at  this  time  I  may  not 
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have  ado  with  you  no  more;  for  the 
custom  of  this  passage  is  such.  Then 
was  Sir  Dinadan  passing  wroth,  that  he 
might  not  be  revenged  of  that  knight ; 
imd  so  he  departed.  And  in  no  wise 
would  that  knight  tell  his  name;  but 
ever  Sir  Dinadan  thought  that  he  should 
know  him  by  his  shield  that  it  should 
be  Sir  Tor. 

CHAP.  XI. 

How  king  Mark  mocked  Sir  Dinadan^  and 
bow  tbey  met  with  six  knights  of  the 
Round  Table. 

So  as  they  rode  by  the  way,  king 
Mark  then  began  to  mock  Sir  Dinadan, 
and  said,  I  wend  you  knights  of  the 
Table  Round  might  in  no  wise  find 
their  matches.  Ye  say  well,  said  Sir 
Dinadan,  as  for  you,  on  my  life  I  call 
you  none  of  the  best  knights ;  but  sith 
ye  have  such  a  despite  at  me,  I  require 
you  to  just  with  me,  to  prove  my 
strength.  Not  so,  said  king  Mark,  for 
I  will  not  have  ado  with  you  in  no  man- 
ner. But  I  require  you  of  one  thing, 
that  when  ye  come  to  Arthur's  court, 
discover  not  my  name,  for  I  am  there 
so  hated.  It  is  shame  to  you,  said  Sir 
Dinadan,  that  ye  govern  yourself  so 
shamefully ;  for  I  see  by  you  ye  are  full 
of  cowardice,  and  ye  are  a  murderer, 
and  that  is  the  greatest  shame  that  a 
knight  may  have,  for  never  a  knight  be- 
ing a  murderer  hath  worship,  nor  never 
shall  have.  For  I  saw  but  late  through 
my  force  ye  would  have  slain  Sir  Ber- 
luse,  a  better  knight  than  ye,  or  ever  ye 
shall  be,  and  more  of  prowess. 

Thus  they  rode  forth  talking,  till 
they  came  to  a  fair  place  where  stood 
a  knight,  and  prayed  them  to  take 
their  lodging  with  him.  So  at  the  re- 
quest of  that  knight  they  reposed  them 
there,  and  made  them  well  at  ease,  and 
had  great  cheer.  For  all  errant  knights 
were  welcome  to  him,  and  especially  all 
those  of  Arthur's  court.  Then  Sir  Di- 
nadan demanded  his  host,  what  was  the 
knight's  name  that  kept  the  bridge.  For 
what  cause  ask  you  it?  said  his  host. 
For  it  is  not  long  ago,  said  Sir  Dinadan, 
§ince  he  gave  me  a  fall.   Ah,  fair  knight, 


said  his  host,  thereof  have  ye  no  mand, 
for  he  is  a  passing  good  knight,  andlus 
name  is  Sir  Tor,  the  son  of  Aries  k 
Vaysher.     Ah,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  w» 
that  Sir   Tor,  for   truly  so  ever  ne 
thought.   Right  as  they  stood  thus  talk- 
ing together,  they  saw  come  riding  to 
them  over  a  plain  six  knights  of  tiie 
court  of  king  Arthur,  well  armed  at  all 
points.    And  there  by  their  shields  Sir 
Dinadan  knew  them  well.  The  first  vtt 
the  good  knight  Sir  Uwaine,  the  s(mof 
king  Uriens ;  the  second  was  the  noble 
knight  Sir  Brandiles ;    the  third  mi 
Ozana  le  Cure  Hardy ;  the  fourth  mi 
Uwaine  les  Adventurous ;  the  fifth  w« 
Sir  Agravaine;  the  sixth  Sir  Mordied, 
brother  to  Sir  Gawaine.    "When  Sir  Di- 
nadan had  seen  these  six  knights,  Ik 
thought  in  himself  he  would  brii^  kiig 
Mark  by  some  wile  to  just  with  one  at  1 
them.   And  anon  they  took  their  honei  j 
and  ran  after  these  knights  wdl  a  thne  ' 
mile  English.    Then  was  kmg  Miik 
ware  where  they  sat  all  six  about  aweOi 
and  eat  and  drank  such  meats  as  diqr 
had,  and  their  horses  walking  and  some 
tied,  and  their  shields  hung  in  divers 
places  about  them.    Lo,  said  Sir  Drnfr* 
dan,  yonder  are  knights  errant  that  viU 
just  with  us.    God  forbid,  said  Hog 
Mark,  for  they  be  six,  and  we  but  two. 
As  for  that,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  let  us  not 
spare,  for  I  will  assay  the  foremost- 
And  therewith  he  made   him  ready- 
WTien  king  Mark  saw  him  do  so,  as  fast 
as  Sir  Dinadan  rode  toward  them  Idi^ 
Mark  rode  froward  them  with  all  h^ 
menial  company.   So  when  Sir  Dinadaa 
saw  king  Mark  was  gone,  he  set  the 
spear  out  of  the  rest,  and  threw  his 
shield  upon  his  back,  and  came  riding  to 
the  fellowship  of  the  Table  Round.  AnA 
anon  Sir  Uwaine  knew  Sir  Dinadan,  and 
welcomed  him,  and  so  did  all  his  fid' 
lovvship. 

CHAP.  XII. 

How  the  six  knights  sent  Sir  Dagonti  to 
J7ist  with  king  Mark,  and  bow  king 
Mark  re/used  him. 

And  then  they  asked  him  of  his  ad- 
ventures, and  whether  he  had  seen  Sir 
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Tristram,  or  Sir  Launcelot.  Truly,  said 
Sir  Dinadan,  I  saw  none  of  them  since 
I  departed  from  Camelot.  What  knight 
is  that,  said  Sir  Brandiles,  that  so  sud- 
denly departed  from  you,  and  rode  over 
yonder  field?  Sir,  said  he,  it  was  a 
knight  of  Cornwall,  and  the  most  hor- 
rible coward  that  ever  bestrode  horse. 
What  is  his  name  ?  said  all  the  knights. 
I  wot  not,  said  Sir  Dinadan.  So  when 
they  had  reposed  them,  and  spoken  to- 
gether, they  took  their  horses  and  rode 
to  a  castle  where  dwelled  an  old  knight 
that  made  all  knights  errant  good  cheer. 
Then  in  the  mean  while  that  they  were 
talking  came  into  the  castle  Sir  Griflet 
le  Fise  de  Dieu,  and  there  was  he  wel- 
come, and  they  asked  him  whether  he 
had  seen  Sir  lAuncelot  or  Sir  Tristram? 
Sirs,  he  answered,  I  saw  him  not  since 
he  departed  from  Camelot.  So  as  Sir 
Dinadan  walked  and  beheld  the  castle, 
thereby  in  a  chamber  he  espied  king 
Mark,  and  then  he  rebuked  him,  and 
asked  him  why  he  departed  so?  Sir,  said 
he,  for  I  durst  not  abide  because  they 
were  so  many.  But  how  escaped  ye? 
said  king  Mark.  Sir,  said  Sir  Dinadan, 
they  were  better  friends  than  I  wend 
they  had  been.  Who  is  captain  of  that 
fellowship  ?  said  the  king.  Then  for  to 
fear  him  Sir  Dinadan  said  it  was  Sir 
Launcelot.  Oh,  said  the  king,  might  I 
know  Sir  Launcelot  by  his  shield  ?  Yea, 
said  Dinadan,  for  he  beareth  a  shield  of 
silver  and  black  bends.  All  this  he 
said  to  fear  the  king,  for  Sir  Launcelot 
was  not  in  his  fellowship.  Now  I  pray 
you,  said  king  Mark,  that  ye  will  ride 
in  my  fellowship?  That  is  me  loth  to  do, 
said  Sir  Dinadan,  because  ye  forsook  my 
fellowship.  Right  so  Sir  Dinadan  went 
from  king  Mark  and  went  to  his  own 
fellowship.  And  so  they  mounted  upon 
their  horses,  and  rode  on  their  ways,  and 
talked  of  the  Cornish  knight,  for  Dina- 
dan told  them  that  he  was  in  the  castle 
where  they  were  lodged.  It  is  well  said, 
said  Sir  Griflet,  for  here  have  I  brought 
Sir  Dagonet  king  Arthur's  fool,  that  is 
the  best  fellow  and  the  merriest  in  the 
world.  Will  ye  do  well  ?  said  Sir  Dina- 
dan; I  have  told  the  Cornish  knight 


that  here  is  Sir  Launcelot,  and  the 
Cornish  knight  asked  me  what  shield 
he  bare.  Truly  I  told  him  that  he 
bare  the  same  shield  that  Sir  Mordred 
beareth.  Will  ye  do  well?  said  Sir 
Mordred ;  I  am  hurt  and  may  not  well 
bear  my  shield  nor  harness,  and  there- 
fore put  my  shield  and  my  harness  upon 
Sir  Dagonet,  and  let  him  set  upon  the 
Cornish  knight.  That  shall  be  done, 
said  Sir  Dagonet,  by  my  faith.  Then 
anon  was  Dagonet  armed  in  Mordred's 
harness  and  his  shield,  and  he  was  set 
on  a  great  horse  and  a  spear  in  his 
hand.  Now,  said  Dagonet,  shew  me 
the  knight,  and  I  trow  I  shall  bear  him 
down.  So  all  these  knights  rode  to  a 
wood  side,  and  abode  till  king  Mark 
came  by  the  way.  Then  they  put  forth 
Sir  Dagonet,  and  he  came  on  all  the 
while  his  horse  might  nm,  straight  upon 
king  Mark.  And  when  he  came  nigh 
king  Mark,  he  cried  as  he  were  wood, 
and  said.  Keep  thee,  knight  of  Corn- 
wall, for  I  will  slay  thee.  Anon  as  king 
Mark  beheld  his  shield  he  said  to  him- 
self. Yonder  is  Sir  Launcelot:  alas,  now 
am  I  destroyed.  And  therewithal  he 
made  his  horse  to  nm  as  fast  as  it 
might  through  thick  and  thin.  And 
ever  Sir  Dagonet  followed  king  Mark 
crying  and  rating  him  as  a  wood 
man  through  a  great  forest.  When 
Sir  Uwaine  and  Sir  Brandiles  saw 
Dagonet  so  chase  king  Mark,  they 
laughed  all  as  they  were  wood.  And 
then  they  took  their  horses  and  rode 
after  to  see  how  Sir  Dagonet  sped. 
For  they  would  not  for  no  good 
that  Sir  Dagonet  were  hurt,  for  king 
Arthur  loved  him  passing  well,  and" 
made  him  knight  with  his  own  hands. 
And  at  every  tournament  he  began  to 
make  king  Arthur  to  laugh.  Then 
the  knights  rode  here  and  there  crying 
and  chasing  after  king  Mark,  that  all 
the  forest  rang  of  the  noise. 

CHAP.  XIII. 
How  Sir  Pcdamides  by  adventure  met  king 
Mark  flying,   and  bow  be  overtbrew 
Dagonet  and  otber  knigbts. 

So  king  Mark  rode  by  fortime  by  a 


I 
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well  ill  Iho  way  where  stood  a  knight 
errant  on  horseback  armed  at  all  points 
with  a  great  speat  in  his  hand.  And 
when  he  saw  king  Mark  coming  flying 
he  said,  Knight,  return  again  for  sliame, 
and  stand  with  me,  and  I  shall  be  thy 
warrant.  Ah,  fair  knight,  said  king 
Mark,  let  me  pass,  for  yonder  cometh 
after  me  the  best  knight  of  the  world, 
with  the  black  bended  shield.  Fie  for 
shame,  said  the  knight,  he  is  none  uf 
the  worthy  knights.  And  if  he  were  Sir 
Launcelot  or  Sir  Tristram  I  should  not 
doubt  lo  meet  the  better  of  them  both. 
When  king  Mark  heard  him  say  that 
word  he  turned  his  horse  and  abode  hy 
him.  And  then  that  strong  knight  bare 
a  spear  to  Dagonet,  and  smote  him  so 
sore  that  he  bare  him  over  his  horse 
mil,  ajid  nigh  he  had  broken  his  neck. 
And  anon  after  him  came  Sir  Brandiles. 
and  when  he  saw  Dagonet  have  that 
fall  he  WHS  passing  wroth,  and  cried. 
Keep  thee  taught  I  And  so  they  hurtled 
together  wonderous  sore.  Bnt  the 
kmght  smote  Sir  Brandiles  so  sore 
that  he  went  to  the  earth,  horse  and 
man.  Sir  Uwaioe  came  after  and  saw 
all  this.  Truly,  said  he,  yonder  i^  a 
strong  knight.  And  then  they  feutred 
their  spears,  and  this  knight  came  sg 
eagerly  that  he  smote  down  Sir  Uwaine. 
Then  came  Oiana  with  the  hardy  heart, 
and  he  was  smitten  down.  Now.  siud 
:Sir  Griltet,  by  my  counsel  let  us  send  to 
yonder  errant  knight,  and  wit  whether 
he  be  of  Arthur's  court,  for,  as  I  deem,  it 
is  Sir  Lamorak  de  <jalis.  So  they  sent 
mllo  him,  and  prayed  the  strange  knight 
to  tell  his  name,  and  whether  he  were 
of  Arthur's  court  or  not.  As  for  my 
name  they  shall  not  wit,  but  tell  them  I 
am  a  knight  errant  as  they  are:  and  let 
thera  wit  that  I  am  no  knight  of  king 
Arthur's  court.  And  so  the  squire  rode 
again  lo  them,  and  told  them  his 
answer  of  him.  By  my  head,  said  Sir 
Agravainc.  he  is  one  of  the  strongest 
knights  that  ever  I  saw,  for  he  hath 
overthrown  three  noble  knights,  and 
needs  we  must  encounter  with  him  for 
shame.  So  Sir  Agiavaine  feutred  his 
si"»r,  and  that  oUier  was   ready,  nnd 


smote  him  down  over  his  horse  to  Ike 
earth.  And  in  the  same  wise  he  smote 
Sir  Uwaine  les  Avoutres  and  also  Sit 
Griflet.  Then  had  he  served  Ihem  all 
but  Sir  Dinadan,  for  he  was  behind,  and 
Sir  Mordred  was  unarmed,  and  Il«- 
gonel  had  his  harness.  So  when  Uii> 
was  done  this  strong  knight  lode  uli 
his  way  a  soft  pace,  and  king  MlA 
rode  after  him  praising  him  mudt.  but 
he  would  answer  no  words,  but  ^g^cd 
wonderly  sore,  hanging  down  his  heui, 
taking  no  heed  lo  his  words.  Thus  they 
rode  well  a  three  mile  English,  and 
then  this  knight  called  to  him  b  vulel 
and  bad  him.  Ride  until  yonder  tail 
manor,  and  recommend  me  (o  the  lady 
of  that  castle  and  place,  and  pray  hn 
to  send  me  refreshing  of  good  mealt 
and  driaks.  And  if  she  ask  thee  what  t 
am,  tell  her  that  1  am  the  knight  thll 
followelh  the  gUtisant  Ijeost, — thai  is  id 
English  to  say  the  questing  beast.  For 
that  beast  wheresoever  he  went  he 
quested  with  such  a  noise  as  it  hid 
been  a  thirty  couple  of  hounds. 

Then  the  varlet  went  his  way,  and 
came  to  the  manor  and  saluted  the  lady, 
and  told  her  from  whence  he  camcL 
And  when  she  understood  that  he  cane 
from  the  knight  that  followed  the  queu- 
ing beast,  O  sweet  L,oid  Jesu,  she  tafat. 
when  shall  1  see  that  noble  knight,  of 
dear  son  Palamides.  Alas,  will  he  not 
abide  with  mel  And  therewith  she 
swuoned  and  wejit  and  made  pa^og 
great  dole.  And  then  all  so  soon  as  she 
might  she  gave  the  varlet  all  that  h* 
asked.  And  the  varlet  retiimed  untnSir 
Palamides,  for  he  was  a  varlel  of  king 
Mark.  And  as  soon  as  he  came  be  tnld 
the  knight's  name  was  Sir  Palan 
I  am  well  pleased,  said  king  Maik.  Imt 
hold  thee  still  and  say  nolhiag.  IVs 
they  alight,  and  set  them  down  and 
posed  them  awhile.  Anon  wilhal  Wbj 
Mark  fell  on  sleep,  \\1ien  Sir  Fnk' 
mides  foimd  him  sound  asleep  he  look. 
his  horse  and  rode  his  way.  nnd  said  K 
them.  1  will  not  bo  in  the  conipuiy  of 
a  sleeping  knight.  And  so  lie  rodo 
forth  a  great  pace. 


CHAP.   XV, 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

How  king  Mark  and  Sir  Dinadan  beard 
Sir  Palamides  making  great  sorrow 
and  mourning  for  La  Beale  Isoud. 

Now  turn  we  unto  Sir  Dinadan  that 
found  these  seven  knights  passing  heavy. 
And  when  he  wist  how  that  they  sped, 
as  heavy  was  he.  My  lord  Uwaine, 
said  Dinadan,  I  dare  lay  my  head  it 
is  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis ;  I  promise  you 
sdl  I  shall  find  him  and  he  may  be  found 
in  this  country.  And  so  Sir  Dinadan 
rode  after  this  knight.  And  so  did 
king  Mark,  that  sought  him  through 
the  forest.  So  as  king  Mark  rode  after 
Sir  Palamides,  he  heard  a  noise  of  a 
man  that  made  great  dole.  Then  king 
Mark  rode  as  nigh  that  noise  as  he 
might  and  as  he  durst.  Then  was  he 
ware  of  a  knight  that  was  descended  off 
his  horse  and  had  put  off  his  helm,  and 
there  he  made  a  piteous  complaint  and 
a  dolorous  of  love. 

Now  leave  we  that,  and  talk  we  of 
Sir  Dinadan,  that  rode  to  seek  Sir  Pala- 
mides. And  as  he  came  within  a  forest,he 
met  with  a  knight  a  chaser  of  a  deer.  Sir, 
said  Sir  Dinadan,  met  ye  with  a  knight 
with  a  shield  of  silver  and  lions'  heads  ? 
Yea,  fair  knight,  said  the  other,  with 
such  a  knight  met  I  with  but  a  while 
ago,  and  straight  yonder  way  be  went. 
Gramercy,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  for  might  I 
find  the  track  of  his  horse,  I  should  not 
fail  to  find  that  knight.  Right  so  as 
Sir  Dinadan  rode  in  the  even  late,  he 
heard  a  doleful  noise,  as  it  were  of  a 
man.  Then  Sir  Dinadan  rode  toward 
that  noise.  And  when  he  came  nigh 
that  noise,  he  alight  off  his  horse  and 
went  near  him  on  foot.  Then  was  he 
ware  of  a  knight  that  stood  under  a 
tree,  and  his  horse  tied  by  him,  and  the 
helm  off  his  head.  And  ever  that  knight 
made  a  doleful  complaint  as  ever  made 
knight.  And  always  he  made  his  com- 
plaint of  La  Beale  Isoud  the  queen  of 
Cornwall,  and  said.  Ah  fair  lady,  why 
love  I  thee,  for  thou  art  fairest  of  all 
Other,  and  yet  shewest  thou  never  love 
to  me  nor  bounty.  Alas,  yet  must  I 
Ipve  thee.    And  I  may  not  blame  thee 


fair  lady,  for  mine  eyes  be  cause  of  this 
sorrow.  And  yet  to  love  thee  I  am 
but  a  fool,  for  the  best  knight  of  tlie 
world  loveth  thee,  and  ye  him  again, 
that  is  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones.  And 
the  falsest  king  and  knight  is  your  hus- 
band, and  the  most  coward  and  full  of 
treason  is  your  lord  king  Mark.  Alas, 
that  ever  so  fair  a  lady  and  peerless  of 
all  other  should  be  matched  with  the 
most  villainous  knight  of  the  world. 
All  this  language  heard  king  Mark 
what  Sir  Palamides  said  by  him. 
"Wherefore  he  was  adread  when  he 
saw  Sir  Dinadan,  lest,  and  he  espied 
him,  that  he  would  tell  Sir  Palamides 
that  he  was  king  Mark ;  and  therefore 
he  withdrew  him,  and  took  his  horse 
and  rode  to  his  men  where  he  com- 
manded them  to  abide.  And  so  he 
rode  as  fast  as  he  might  unto  Camelot. 
And  the  same  day  he  found  there  Amant 
the  knight  ready,  that  before  king  Ar- 
thur had  appealed  him  of  treason.  And 
so  lightly  the  king  commanded  them  to 
do  Ixiltle.  And  by  misadventure  king 
Mark  smote  Amant  through  the  body. 
And  yet  was  Amant  in  the  righteous 
quarrel.  And  right  so  he  took  his  horse 
and  departed  from  the  court  for  dread 
of  Sir  Dinadan,  that  he  would  tell  Sir 
Tristram  and  Sir  Palamides  what  he 
was.  Then  were  there  maidens  that 
La  Beale  Isoud  had  sent  to  Sir  Tristram 
that  knew  Sir  Amant  well. 

CHAP.  XV. 

How  king  Mark  bad  dain  Sir  Amant 
wro7igfully  tofore  king  Artbur,  and 
Sir  Launcelot  fetched  king  Mark  to 
king  Arthur. 

Then  by  the  licence  of  king  Arthur 
they  went  to  him,  and  spake  with  him, 
for  while  the  truncheon  of  the  spear  stuck 
in  his  body  he  spake :  Ah,  fair  damsels, 
said  Amant,  recommend  me  unto  La 
Beale  Isoud,  and  tell  her  that  I  am  slain 
for  the  love  of  her  and  of  Sir  Tristram. 
And  there  he  told  the  damsels  how 
cowardly  king  Mark  had  slain  him  and 
Sir  Bersules  his  fellow :— And  for  that 
deed  I  appealed  him  of  treason,  and 
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here  I  am  slaio  in  a  righteous  quarrel ; 
and  all  was  because  Sir  Bersules  and 
I  would  not  consent  by  treason  to  slay 
the  noble  knight  Sir  Tristram.  Then 
the  two  maidens  cried  aloud  that  all  the 
court  might  hear  it,  and  said,  O  sweet 
Lord  Jesu  that  knoweth  all  hid  thmgs, 
why  sufferest  thou  so  false  a  traitor  to 
vanquish  and  slay  a  true  knight  that 
fought  in  a  righteous  quarrel !  Then 
anon  it  was  sprung  to  the  king  and  the 
queen,  and  to  all  lords  and  ladies,  that 
it  was  king  Mark  that  had  slain  Sir 
Amant,  and  Sir  Bersules  afore  hand, 
wherefore  they  did  their  battle.  Then 
was  king  Arthur  wroth  out  of  measure, 
and  so  were  all  the  other  knights. 

But  when  Sir  Tristram  knew  all  the 
matter,  he  made  great  dole  out  of  mea- 
sure, and  wept  for  sorrow  for  loss  of 
the  noble  knights  Sir  Bersules  and  Sir 
Amant.  When  Sir  Launcelot  espied 
Sir  Tristram  weep,  he  went  hastily  to 
king  Arthur,  and  said.  Sir,  I  pray  you 
give  me  leave  to  return  again  to  yonder 
Sdse  king  and  knight.  I  pray  you,  said 
king  Arthur,  fetdi  him  again,  but  I 
would  not  that  ye  slew  him  for  my  wor- 
ship. Then  Sir  Launcelot  armed  him 
in  all  haste,  and  mounted  upon  a  great 
horse,  and  took  a  spear  in  his  hand  and 
rode  after  king  Mark.  And  from  thence 
a  three  mile  ^glish  Sir  Launcelot  over- 
took him,  and  bad  him — Turn  recreant 
king  and  knight :  for  whether  thou  wilt 
or  not  thou  shalt  go  with  me  to  king 
Arthur's  court.  King  Mark  returned 
and  looked  upon  Sir  Launcelot  and  said, 
Fair  sir,  what  is  your  name  ?  Wit  thou 
well,  said  he,  my  name  is  Sir  Launcelot, 
and  therefore  defend  thee.  And  when 
king  Mark  wist  that  it  was  Sir  Laxmce- 
lot,  and  came  so  fast  upon  him  with  a 
spear,  he  cried  then  aloud,  I  yield  me  to 
thee  Sir  Launcelot,  honourable  knight. 
But  Sir  Launcelot  would  not  hear  turn, 
but  came  fast  upon  him.  King  Mark 
saw  that,  and  made  no  defence,  but 
tumbled  down  out  of  his  saddle  to  the 
earth  as  a  sack,  and  there  he  lay  still, 
and  cried  Sir  Launcelot  mercy. — Arise, 
recreant  knight  and  king. — I  will  not 
fight,  said  king  Mark ;  but  whither  that 


ye  will  I  will  go  with  you.    Alas,  alas, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  I  may  not  g^ 
thee  one  buffet  for  the  love  of  Sir  Tns- 
tram  and  of  La  Beale  Isoud,  'and  for 
the  two  knights  that  thou  hast  slam 
traitourly.   And  so  he  mounted  upon  his 
horse,  and  brought  him  to  king  Arthur. 
And  there  king  Mark  alight  in  that  same 
place,  and  threw  his  helm  from  him 
upon  the  earth,  and  his  sword,  and  fe& 
flat  to  the  earth  of  king  Arthur's  feet, 
and  put  him  in  his  grace  and  mercy. 
Truly,  said  Arthur,  ye  are  welcome  is 
a  manner,  and  in  a  manner  ye  are  sot 
welcome.    In  this  manner  ye  are  vd- 
come,  that  ye  come  hither  maugre  yoor 
head,  as  I  suppose.    That  is  truth,  said 
king  Mark,  and  else  I  had  not  been  here: 
for  my  lord  Sir  Launcelot  brought  me 
hither  through  his  fine  force,  and  to  him 
am  I   yielden  to  as    recreant.    Wdl, 
said  Arthur,  ye  understand  ye  ought 
to  do  me  service,  homage,  and  fealty, 
and  never  would  ye  do  me  none,  bit 
ever  ye  have  been  against  me,  and  a 
destroyer  of  my  knights :    now  how 
will    ye    acquit    you?    Sir,  said  king 
Mark,  right  as  your  lordship  will  le 
quire  me,  unto  my  power  I  will  make 
a  large  amends.     For  he  was  a  fair 
speaker  and  false  there  under.    Then 
for  great  pleasure  of  Sir  Tristram,  to 
make  them   twain  accorded,  the  king 
withheld  king  Mark  as  at  that  time, 
and  made  a  broken  love  day  between 
them. 

CHAP.  XVI. 
How  Sir  Dinadan  told  Sir  Palamda  (f 
the  battle  between  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir 
Tristram, 

Now  turn  we  again  unto  Sir  Pak- 
mides,  how  Sir  Dinadan  comforted  him 
in  all  that  he  might  from  his  great 
sorrow.  What  knight  are  ye  ?  said  Sir 
Palamides.  Sir,  I  am  a  knight  errant 
as  ye  be,  that  hath  sought  you  long  Ijy 
your  shield.  Here  is  my  shield,  said 
Sir  Palamides,  wit  ye  well,  and  ye  will 
aught  therewith,  I  will  defend  it.  Nayi 
said  Sir  Dinadan,  I  will  not  have  ado 
with  you  but  in  good  manner.  And  if 
ye  will  ye  shall  find  me  soon  ready. 
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Sir,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  whitherward  ride 
you  this  way?  By  my  head,  said  Sir 
Palamides,  I  wot  not,  but  as  fortune 
leadeth  me.  Heard  ye  or  saw  ye  ought 
of  Sir  Tristram  ?— Truly  of  Sir  Tristram 
I  both  heard  and  saw,  and  not  for  then 
we  loved  not  inwardly  well  together, 
yet  at  my  mischief  Sir  Tristram  rescued 
me  from  my  death :  and  yet  or  he  and 
I  departed,  by  both  our  assents  we  as- 
signed a  day  that  we  should  have  met 
at  the  stony  grave  that  Merlin  set  beside 
Camelot,  and  there  to  have  done  battle 
together,  howbeit  I  was  letted,  said  Sir 
Psdamides,  that  I  might  not  hold  my 
day,  the  which  grieveth  me  sore ;  but  I 
have  a  large  excuse,  for  I  was  prisoner 
with  a  lord,  and  many  other  more,  and 
that  shall  Sir  Tristram  right  well  under- 
stand, that  I  brake  it  not  of  fear  of 
cowardice.  And  then  Sir  Palamides 
told  Sir  Dinadan  the  same  day  that 
they  should  have  met.  Truly,  said  Sir 
Dinadan,  that  same  day  met  Sir  Laun- 
celot  and  Sir  Tristram  at  the  same  grave 
of  stone.  And  there  was  the  most 
mightiest  battle  that  ever  was  seen  in 
this  land  betwixt  two  knights,  for  they 
fought  more  than  two  hours,  and  there 
they  both  bled  so  much  blood  that  all 
men  marvelled  that  ever  they  might 
endure  it.  And  so  at  the  last  by  both 
their  assents  they  were  made  friends 
and  sworn  brethren  for  ever,  and  no 
man  can  judge  the  better  knight.  And 
now  is  Sir  Tristram  made  a  knight  of 
the  Round  Table,  and  he  sitteth  in  the 
siege  of  the  noble  knight  Sir  Marhaus. 
By  my  head,  said  Sir  Palamides,  Sir 
Tristram  is  far  bigger  than  Sir  Laun- 
celot,  and  the  hardier  knight.  Have  ye 
assayed  them  both  ?  said  Sir  Dinadan.  I 
have  seen  Sir  Tristram  fight,  said  Sir 
Palamides,  but  never  Sir  Launcelot  to 
my  witting. — But  at  the  fountain  where 
Sir  Launcelot  lay  on  sleep,  there  with 
one  spear  he  smote  down  Sir  Tristram 
and  Sir  Palamides,  but  at  that  time  they 
knew  not  either  other.  Fair  knight, 
said  Sir  Dinadan,  as  for  Sir  Launcelot 
and  Sir  Tristram  let  them  be,  for  the 
worst  of  them  will  not  be  lightly 
matched  of   no   knight  that  I  Imow 


living.  No,  said  Sir  Palamides;  but 
and  I  had  a  quarrel  to  the  better  of 
them  both,  I  would  with  as  good  a  will 
fight  with  him  as  with  you.  Sir,  said 
Sir  Dinadan,  I  require  you  tell  me  your 
name,  and  in  good  faith  I  shall  hold 
you  company  till  that  we  come  to 
Camelot,  and  there  ye  shall  have  great 
worship  now  at  this  great  tournament ; 
for  there  shall  be  queen  Guenever  and 
La  Beale  Isoud  of  Cornwall.  Wit  you 
well.  Sir  knight,  said  Sir  Palamides,  for 
the  love  of  La  Beale  Isoud  I  will  be 
there,  and  else  not,  but  I  will  not  have 
ado  in  king  Arthur's  court.  Sir,  said 
Dinadan,  I  shall  ride  with  you  and 
do  you  service,  so  ye  will  tell  me  your 
name.  Sir  knight,  ye  shall  understand 
that  my  name  is  Sir  Palamides,  brother 
to  Sir  Safere,  the  good  and  noble  knight, 
and  Sir  Segwarides  and  I  we  be  Sara- 
cens bom  of  father  and  mother.  Sir, 
said  Sir  Dinadan,  I  thank  you  much  for 
the  telling  of  your  name.  For  I  am 
glad  of  that  I  know  your  name,  and  I 
promise  you  by  the  faith  of  my  body 
ye  shall  not  be  hurt  by  me  by  my 
will,  but  rather  be  advanced.  And 
thereto  will  I  help  you  with  all  my 
power  I  promise  you,  doubt  ye  not. 
And  certainly  on  my  life  ye  shall  win 
great  worship  in  the  court  of  king 
Arthur,  and  be  right  welcome.  So  then 
they  dressed  on  their  helms  and  put  on 
their  shields,  and  mounted  upon  their 
horses,  and  took  the  broad  way  toward 
Camelot.  And  then  were  they  ware  of 
a  castle  that  was  fair  and  rich,  and  also 
passing  strong  as  any  was  within  this 
realm. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

How  Sir  Lamorak  justed  with  divers 
knights  of  the  castle  wherein  was  Mor- 
gan le  Fay. 

Sir  Palamides,  said  Dinadan,  here  is 
a  castle  that  I  know  well,  and  therein 
dwelleth  queen  Morgan  le  Fay,  king  Ar- 
thur's sister,  and  king  Arthur  gave  her 
this  castle,  the  which  he  hath  repented 
him  since  a  thousand  times;  for  since 
king  Arthur  and  she  have  been  at  de- 
bate and  strife ;  but  this  castle  could  he 
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never  get  nor  win  of  her  by  no  manner 
of  engine;   and  ever  as  she  might  she 
made  war  on  king  Arthur.     And   all 
dangerous  knights  she  withholdeth  with 
her  for  to  destroy  all  these  knights  that 
king  Arthur  loveth.    And  there  shall  no 
knight  pass  this  way  but  he  must  just 
with  one  knight,  or  with  two  or  with 
three.    And  if  it  hap  that  king  Arthur's 
knight  be  beaten,  he  shall  lose  his  horse 
and  his  harness  and  all  that  he  hath, 
and  hard  if  that  he  escape  but  that 
he  shall  be  prisoner.    Truly,  said  Pala- 
mides,  this  is  a  shameful  custom,  and  a 
villainous  usage  for  a  queen  to  use,  and, 
namely,  to  make  such  war  upon  her 
own  lord  that  is  called  the  flower  of 
chivalry  that  is   christian   or  heathen, 
and  with  all  my  heart  I  would  destroy 
that  shameful  custom.    And  I  will  that 
all  the  world  wit  she  shall   have  no 
service  of  me.     And  if  she  send   out 
any  knights,  as  I  suppose  she  will,  for 
to  just,  they  shall  have  both  their  hands 
full.    And  I  shall  not  fail  you,  said  Sir 
Dinadan,  unto  my  puissance,  upon  my 
life.    So  as  they  stood  on  horseback 
afore  the  castle  there  came  a  knight 
with  a  red  shield,  and  two  squires  after 
him.    And  he  came  straight  unto  Sir 
Palamides  the  good  knight,  and  said  to 
him.  Fair  and  gentle  knight  errant,  I 
require  thee  for  the  love  thou  owest 
unto  knighthood,  that  ye  will  not  have 
ado  here  with  these  men  of  this  castle. 
(For  this  was  Sir  Lamorak  that  thus 
said.)    For  I  came  hitherto  to  seek  this 
deed,  and  it  is  my  request.    And  there- 
fore I  beseech  you,  knight,  let  me  deal, 
and  if  I  be  beaten  revenge  me.    Well, 
said   Palamides,  let  see   how  ye  will 
speed,  and  we  shall  behold  you.    Then 
anon  came  forth  a  knight  of  the  castle, 
and  proffered  to  just  with  the  knight 
with  the   red  shield.     Anon   they  en- 
countered together,  and  he  with  the  red 
shield  smote  him  so  hard  that  he  bare 
him  over  to  the  earth.    Therewith  anon 
came  another  knight  of  the  castle,  and 
he  was  smitten  so  sore  that  he  avoided 
his  saddle.     And  forthwith  came  the 
third  knight,  and  the  knight  with  the 
red   shield   smote   him   to   the  earth. 


Then  came  Sir  Palamides  and  besou^ 
him  that  he  might  help  him  to  josl 
P^air  knight,  said  ne  unto  him,  suffer  me 
as  at  this  time  to  have  my  vnll,  for  and 
they  were  twenty  knights  I  shall  not 
doubt  them.  And  ever  there  were  upott 
the  walls  of  the  castle  many  lords  and 
ladies  that  cried  and  said.  Well  have  ye 
justed,  knight  with  the  red  shield.  Bit 
as  soon  as  the  knight  had  smitten  them 
down,  his  squire  took  their  horses  and 
avoided  the  saddles  and  bridles  of  their 
horses,  and  turned  them  into  the  forest, 
and  made  the  knights  to  be  kept  to  die 
end  of  the  justs.  Right  so  came  out  of 
the  castle  the  fourth  knight,  and  freshb 
proffered  to  just  with  the  knight  wim 
the  red  shield.  And  he  was  r^y,  and 
he  smote  him  so  hard  that  horse  and 
man  fell  to  the  earth,  and  the  knight's 
back  brake  with  the  fall,  and  his  neck 
also.  Truly,  said  Sir  Palamides,  that 
yonder  is  a  passing  good  knight,  and 
the  best  juster  that  ever  I  saw.  By  my 
head,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  he  is  as  good  as 
ever  was  Sir  Launcelot  or  Sir  Tristrani, 
what  knight  somever  he  be. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

How  Sir  Palamides  would  have  justed  fir 
Sir  Lamorak  with  the  knights  of  &i 
castle. 

Then  forthwithal  came  out  a  knight 
of  the  castle  with  a  shield  bended  with 
black  and  with  white.    And  anon  the 
knight  with  the  red  shield  and  he  en- 
countered   together   so  hard    that  he 
smote  the  knight  of  the  castle  through 
the    bended    shield    and    through  the 
body,    and    brake    the    horse's   back. 
Fair   knight,   said    Sir    Palamides,  3* 
have   overmuch   in   hand,   therefore  I 
pray  you  let  me  just,  for  ye  had  need 
to  be  reposed.  Why  sir,  said  the  knight, 
seem  ye  that  I  am  weak  and  feeble?  audi 
sir,  me  thinketh  ye  proffer  me  wrongi 
and  to   me    shame,  when    I  do  wdl 
enough.    I  tell  you  now  as  I  told  yott 
erst,  for  and  they  were  twenty  knights 
I  shall  beat  them.    And  if  I  be  beatefl 
or  slain  then  may  ye  revenge  me.  And 
if  ye  think  that  I  be  weary,  and  ye  have 
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an  appetite  to  just  with  me,  I  shall  find 
you  justing  enough.  Sir,  said  Pala- 
mides,  I  said  it  not  because  I  would 
just  with  you,  but  me  seemeth  that  ye 
have  overmuch  on  hand.  And  therefore, 
and  ye  were  gentle,  said  the  knight  with 
the  red  shield,  ye  should  not  proffer  me 
shame ;  therefore  I  require  you  to  just 
with  me,  and  ye  shall  find  that  I  am 
not  weary.  Sith  ye  require  me,  said  Sir 
Palamides,  take  keep  to  yourself.  Then 
they  two  knights  came  together  as  fast 
as  their  horses  might  run,  and  the 
knight  smote  Sir  Palamides  so  sore 
on  the  shield  that  the  spear  went  into 
his  side,  a  great  wound  and  a  peril- 
ous. And  therewithal  Sir  Palamides 
voided  his  saddle.  And  that  knight 
turned  unto  Sir  Dinadan.  And  when 
he  saw  him  coming,  he  cried  aloud 
and  said.  Sir,  I  will  not  have  ado  with 
you.  But  for  that  he  let  it  not,  but 
came  straight  upon  him.  So  Sir  Dina- 
dan for  shame  put  forth  his  spear  and 
all  to-shivered  it  upon  the  knight.  But 
he  smote  Sir  Dinadan  again  so  hard 
that  he  smote  him  clean  from  his  saddle; 
but  their  horses  he  would  not  suffer  his 
squires  to  meddle  with,  and  because  they 
were  knights  errant.  Then  he  dressed 
him  again  to  the  castle,  and  justed  with 
seven  knights  more,  and  there  was  none 
of  them  might  withstand  him,  but  he 
bare  him  to  the  earth.  And  of  these 
twelve  knights  he  slew  in  plain  justs 
four.  And  the  eight  knights  he  made 
them  to  swear  on  the  cross  of  a  sword 
that  they  should  never  use  the  evil  cus- 
toms of  the  castle.  And  when  he  had 
made  them  to  swear  that  oath,  he  let 
them  pass.  And  ever  stood  the  lords 
and  the  ladies  on  the  castle  walls  cry- 
ing and  saying.  Knight  with  the  red 
shield,  ye  have  marvellously  well  done, 
as  ever  we  saw  knight  do.  And  there- 
with came  a  knight  out  of  the  castle  un- 
armed, and  said.  Knight  with  the  red 
shield,  overmuch  damage  hast  thou 
done  to  us  this  day,  therefore  return 
whither  thou  wilt,  for  here  are  no  more 
that  will  have  ado  with  thee,  for  we  re- 
pent sore  that  ever  thou  earnest  here, 
tor  by  thee  is  fordone  the  old  custom  of 


this  castle.  And  with  that  word  he 
turned  again  into  the  castle,  and  shut 
the  gates.  Then  the  knight  with  the 
red  shield  turned  and  called  his  squires, 
and  so  past  forth  on  his  way,  and  rode  a 
great  pace.  And  when  he  was  past.  Sir 
Palamides  went  to  Sir  Dinadan  and  said, 
I  had  never  such  a  shame  of  one  knight 
that  ever  I  met,  and  therefore  I  cast  me 
to  ride  after  him,  and  to  be  revenged 
with  my  sword.  For  a  horseback  I 
deem  I  shall  get  no  worship  of  him.  Sir 
Palamides,  said  Dinadan,  ye  shall  not 
meddle  with  him  by  my  counsel,  for  ye 
shall  get  no  worship  of  him,  and  for 
this  cause, — ye  have  seen  him  this  day 
have  had  overmuch  to  do,  and  over- 
much travailed.  Truly,  said  Sir  Pala- 
mides, I  shall  never  be  at  ease  till  that 
I  have  had  ado  with  him.  Sir,  said 
Dinadan,  I  shall  give  you  my  beholding. 
Well,  said  Sir  Palamides,  then  shall  ye 
see  how  we  shall  redress  our  mights. 
So  they  took  their  horses  of  their  var- 
lets,  and  rode  after  the  knight  with  the 
red  shield ;  and  down  in  a  valley  be- 
side a  fountain  they  were  ware  where  he 
was  alight  to  repose  him,  and  had  done 
off  his  helm  for  to  drink  at  the  well. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

How  Sir  Lamorak  justed  with  Sir  Pala- 
mides and  hurt  bim  grievously. 

Then  Palamides  rode  fast  till  he 
came  nigh  him.  And  then  he  said. 
Knight,  remember  ye  of  the  shame  ye 
did  to  me  right  now  at  the  castle,  there- 
fore dress  thee,  for  I  will  have  ado 
with  thee.  Fair  knight,  said  he  unto  Sir 
Palamides,  of  me  ye  win  no  worship, 
for  ye  have  seen  this  day  that  I  have 
been  travailed  sore.  As  for  that,  said 
Palamides,  I  will  not  let ;  for  wit  ye 
well  I  will  be  revenged.  Well,  said  the 
knight,  I  may  happen  to  endure  you. 
And  therewithal  he  mounted  upon  his 
horse,  and  took  a  great  spear  in  his 
hand,  ready  for  to  just.  Nay,  said  Pala- 
mides, I  will  not  just,  for  I  am  sure  at 
justing  I  get  no  prize.  Fair  knight,  said 
that  knight,  it  would  beseem  a  knight  /" 
to  just  and  to  fight  on  horseback.    Ye      / 


shall  see  what  I  wlU  ilii.  said  I'alamidea. 
And  therewilh  lie  nlight  doH'n  upon 
foot,  and  dreiscd  his  shield  afore  htm, 
and  pulled  out  his  surord.  Then  tlie 
knight  with  the  red  shield  descended 
down  from  liis  horse,  and  dressed  his 
shield  afore  him,  and  so  be  drew  out  his 
Eword.  And  then  they  cnme  together 
a  soft  pace,  and  wonderly  they  lashed 
together  passing  thick,  the  mounten- 
ance  of  an  hour,  or  ever  they  breathed. 
Then  they  traced  and  traversed,  and 
waxed  wonderly  wroth,  and  either 
behight  oth«  death.  They  hewed  so 
&st  with  their  swords,  that  tliey  cut 
in  down  half  their  swords  and  mails, 
that  the  bare  flesh  in  some  places 
stood  above  their  harness.  And  when 
Sir  Palsmides  beheld  his  fellow's  sword 
over  covered  with  his  blood,  it  grieved 
him  sore.  Somewlule  they  foined, 
somewhile  they  strake  as  wild  men. 
But  at  the  last  Sir  Palamides  waxed 
femt,  because  of  his  first  wound  that 
he  had  at  the  castle  with  a  spear,  for 
that  wound  grieved  him  wonderly  sore. 
Fair  knight,  said  Palamides,  me  seeroeth 
we  have  assayed  either  other  passing 
sore,  and  if  it  may  please  thee  I  reijuire 
thee  of  thy  kriighthood  tell  me  thy 
name.  Sir,  said  the  knight  to  Pala- 
mides, that  is  me  loth  tu  do,  fur  thuu 
hast  done  me  wrong  and  no  Imighthood 
to  proffer  me  battle,  considering  my 
great  travail :  bat  and  thou  wilt  tell  me 
thy  name.  I  will  tell  thee  mine.  Sir, 
said  he,  wit  thou  well  my  name  is  Pala- 
mides. Ah  sir,  ye  shall  understajid  my 
name  is  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis,  son  and 
heir  unto  the  good  knight  and  king, 
king  Petlinore ;  and  Sir  Tor  the  good 
knight  is  ray  half  brother.  When  Sir 
Pallmides  heard  him  say  so,  he  kneeled 
down  and  asked  mercy:  For  outrage- 
ously have  I  done  to  you  this  day,  con- 
sidering the  great  deeds  of  arms  I  have 
seen  you  do,  shamefully  and  onknightly 
I  have  required  you  to  do  battle.  Ah, 
Sir  Palamides,  said  Sh  lamorak,  over 
much  have  ye  done  and  said  to  me. 
And  therewith  he  embraced  him  with 
both  his  hands,  and  said,  Palamides  (he 
vonhy  knight,  in  oil  this  land  is  no 


bet  I  er  than  ye.  nor  of  more  prowess,  ami 
me  repented  sore  thai  we  should  figtil 
together.  So  it  doth  not  me.  said  Sir 
Palamides,  and  yet  am  I  sorer  woundcit 
than  ye  be ;  but  as  for  that.  1  shall  (MM 
thereof  be  whole.  But  certainly  I  would 
not  for  the  fairest  castle  in  this  land  bat 
if  thou  and  I  had  met,  for  1  shall  Ion 
you  the  days  of  my  life  afore  all  oUki 
knights,  except  my  brother  Sir  Safiae. 
I  say  the  same,  said  Sic  Lamorak.  ex- 
cept my  brother  Sir  Tor.  Then  cunc 
Sir  Dinadan,  and  he  made  great  joy  a( 
Sir  Lamorak.  Then  their  sqniresdrased 
bolh  their  shields  and  their  hamess.an] 
Slopped  their  wounds.  And  thereby  at 
a  priory  they  rested  them  all  night. 

CHAP.  XX. 
Hovi  il  vias  told  Sir  Lavncelol  ihal  Dagt- 

ntl  cbastd  ting  Mart,  and  boui  a  kdgil 

ouerlbreui  bint  and  six  knigbls. 

Now  turn  we  again,  when  Sii  Uwaine 
and  Sir  Brandiles  with  his  fellows  came 
to  tlie  court  of  king  Arthur :  they  toU 
the  king.  Sir  Lanncelot,  and  Sir  IViEtram 
how  Sir  Dagonet  the  fool  chaa^  kili£ 
Mark  through  the  forest,  and  how  th« 
strong  knight  smote  them  down  ill 
seven  with  one  Spear,  There  was  graU 
laughing  and  jesting  at  king  MaHi  and 
at  Sir  Dagonet.  But  all  these  bDighu 
coukl  not  tell  what  knight  it  was  thai 
rescued  king  Mark.  Then  they  aiked 
king  Mark  if  that  he  knew  Mm.  And  he 
answered  and  said.  He  named  himidf 
the  knight  tliat  followed  the  qnettiog 
beast,  and  on  that  name  he  sent  auB 
of  my  varlets  to  a  place  where  wn 
his  mother,  and  when  she  heard  fram 
whence  he  came,  she  made  paisiBg 
great  dole,  and  discovered  to  my  t*i^ 
let  his  name,  and  said.  O  my  dear  son. 
Sit  Palamides,  why  wilt  thou  not  Me 
me  ?  and  therefore,  Sir,  said  king  Mark, 
it  is  to  midcrstand  his  name  is  Sir  Vti^ 
mides,  a  noble  knight.  Then  were  all 
these  seven  knights  glad  that  they  knar 
his  name.  Now  tarn  we  again,  for  oQ 
the  morn  they  took  their  horses,  both 
Sir  Lamorak.  Palamides.  and  DiiudaOi 
with  their  squires  and  varlets,  till  tiiej 
saw  Q  fikir  castle  that  stood  on  a_iili|lill'  il 
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osed.  And  thither  they  rode, 
hey  found  a  knight  that  hight 
hat  was  lord  of  that  castle. 

they  had  great  cheer,  and 
ased.  Sir  Dinadan,  said  Sir 
vhat  will  ye  do  ?    O  sir,  said 

will  to-morrow  to  the  court 
thur.    By  my  head,  said  Sir 

I  ¥rill  not  ride  these  three 
am  sore  hurt  and  much  have 
I  therefore  I  will  repose  me 
[y,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  and  I 
lere  with  you.  And  when  ye 
ill  I  ride,  unless  that  ye  tarry 

then  will  I  take  my  horse. 

I  pray  you.  Sir  Dinadan, 
ide  wiUi  us.  Faithfully,  said 
;  will  not  abide,  for  I  have 
nt  to  see  Sir  Tristram  that  I 
ride  long  from  him.    Ah,  Di- 

Sir  Palamides,  now  do  I  un- 
lat  ye  love  my  mortal  enemy, 
3re  how  shoiild  I  trust  you  ? 
Dinadan,  I  love  my  lord  Sir 
bove  all  other,  and  him  will 
i  do  honour.  So  shall  I,  said 
ik,  in  all  that  may  lie  in  my 
>  on  the  mom  Sir  Dinadan 

the  court  of  king  Arthur. 
le  way  as  he  rode  he  saw 
d  an  errant  knight,  and  made 
for  to  just.  Not  so,  said  Sir 
for  I  have  no  will  to  just, 
hall  ye  just,  said  the  knight, 
pass  this  way.  Whether  ask 
y  love  or  by  hate?  The  knight 
Wit  ye  well  I  ask  it  for  love, 
)r  hate.  It  may  well  be  so, 
dinadan,  but  ye  proffer  me 
when  ye  will  just  with  me 
arp  spear.  But  fair  knight, 
inadan,  sith  ye  will  just  with 
nth  me  in  the  court  of  king 
d  there  shall  I  just  with  you. 
ht  knight,  sith  ye  will  not  just 
pray  you  tell  me  your  name. 

said  he,  my  name  is  Sir  Di- 
1,  said  the  knight,  full  well 
>u  for  a  good  knight  and  a 
I  wit  you  well  I  love  you 
rhen  shall  here  be  no  justs, 
an,  betwixt  us.  So  they  dc- 
nd  the  same  day  he  came  to 
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Camelot  where  lay  king  Arthur.  And 
there  he  saluted  the  king  and  the  queen. 
Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Tristram.  And  all 
the  court  was  glad  of  Sir  Dinadan,  for 
he  was  gentle,  wise,  and  courteous,  and 
a  good  knight.  And  in  especial  the 
valiant  knight  Sir  Tristram  loved  Sir 
Dinadan  passing  well  above  all  other 
knights  save  Sir  Launcelot.  Then  the 
king  asked  Sir  Dinadan  what  adven- 
tures he  had  seen.  Sir,  said  Dinadan, 
I  have  seen  many  adventures,  and 
of  some  king  Mark  knoweth,  but  not 
all.  Then  the  king  hearkened  Sir  Dina- 
dan how  he  told  that  Sir  Palamides  and 
he  were  afore  the  castle  of  Morgan  Ic 
Fay,  and  how  Sir  Lamorak  took  the 
justs  afore  them,  and  how  he  forjusted 
twelve  knights,  and  of  them  four  he 
slew,  and  how  after  he  smote  down  Sir 
Palamides  and  me  both.  I  may  not 
believe  that,  said  the  king,  for  Sir  Pala- 
mides is  a  passing  good  knight.  That  is 
very  truth,  said  Sir  Dinadan,but  yet  I  saw 
him  better  proved  hand  for  hand.  And 
then  he  told  the  king  all  that  battle,  and 
how  Sir  Palamides  was  more  weaker 
and  more  hurt,  and  more  lost  of  his 
blood.  And  without  doubt,  said  Sir 
Dinadan,  had  the  battle  longer  lasted 
Palamides  had  been  slain.  Oh,  said  king 
Arthur,  this  is  to  me  a  great  marvel. 
Sir,  said  Tristram,  marvel  ye  no  thing 
thereof,  for  at  mine  advice  there  is  not  a 
valianter  knight  in  all  the  world  living, 
for  I  know  his  might.  And  now  I  w3l 
say  you,  I  was  never  so  weary  of  knight 
but  if  it  were  Sir  Launcelot.  And  there 
is  no  knight  in  the  world  except  Sir 
Launcelot  I  would  did  so  well  as  Sir 
Lamorak.  Truly,  said  the  king,  I  would 
that  knight  Sir  Lamorak  came  to  this 
court.  Sir,  said  Dinadan,  he  will  be  here 
in  short  space  and  Sir  Palamides  both. 
But  I  fear  that  Palamides  may  not  yet 
travel. 

CHAP.  XXL 

How  king  Arthur  let  do  cry  a  justs,  and 
bow  Sir  Lamorak  came  in  and  over- 
threw Sir  Gawaine  and  many  other. 

Then    within   three    days  after   the 
king  let   make   a  justing  at  a  priory. 
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And  there  mude  them  ready  many 
knights  of  the  Round  Table.  For  Sir 
Gawainc  and  his  brethren  made  them 
ready  to  just.  But  Tristram,  Launcclot. 
nor  Dinadan,  would  not  jast.  but  suf- 
faed  Sir  Cawaine,  for  the  love  of  king 
Arthur,  with  hia  brethren,  to  win  the 
eree  if  Ihcy  might.  Then  on  the  naom 
they  sppaielled  them  to  just.  Sir  Ga- 
waine  and  his  (our  brethren,  and  did 
there  great  deeds  of  arms.  And  Sir 
Ector  de  Maris  did  marvellously  well; 
but  Sir  Gawaine  passed  all  that  fellow- 
ship, wherefore  king  Artbur  and  all 
the  tnights  gave  Sir  Gawaine  the 
honour  at  the  beginning.  Right  so 
king  Arthur  was  ware  of  a  knight  and 
two  squires  the  which  came  out  of  a 
forest  side,  with  a  shield  covered  with 
leather,  and  then  he  came  slily  and 
hurtled  here  and  there,  and  anon  with 
one  spear  he  had  smitten  down  two 
knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Then 
with  hia  hurtling  he  lost  the  covering 
of  his  shield.  Then  was  the  king  and 
all  other  ware  that  he  bare  a  red  shield. 
Oh,  said  king  Arthur,  see  where  rideth 
a  stout  kmght,  he  with  the  red  shield. 
And  there  was  noise  and  crying,  Be- 
ware the  knight  with  the  red  shield. 
So  within  a  tittle  while  he  had  over- 
thrown three  brethren  of  Sir  Ga- 
waine's.  Truly,  said  king  Arthur,  me 
aeemeth  yonder  is  the  bSit  jusler  that 
ei-cr  1  saw.  With  thai  he  saw  him  en- 
counter with  Sir  Gawaine,  and  he  smote 
him  down  with  so  great  force,  that  he 
made  his  horse  to  avoid  his  saddle. 
Mow  now,  said  the  king.  Sir  Gawaine 
hath  a  fall,  well  were  me  and  I  knew 
what  knight  he  were  with  the  red  sh  icld. 
I  know  him  well,  said  Dlnadan,  but 
as  at  ihia  time  ye  shall  not  know  his 
name.  By  my  head,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
he  justed  better  than  Sir  Palamides,  and 
if  ye  list  to  know  his  name,  wit  ye  well 
his  name  is  Sir  lAmoiak  de  Galls.  As 
Ihey  stood  thus  talldng.  Sir  Gawaine 
and  he  encountered  together  again,  and 
there  he  smote  Sir  Gawaine  from  his 
horse,  and  brvised  him  sore.  And  in 
the  sight  of  king  Arthur  he  smote  down 
twenty  knights  Mside  Sir  Gawaine  and 


his  brethren.  And  so  clearly  wu  ik 
prize  given  him  as  a  knight  peerlis. 
Then  slily  and  man'ellously  Sir  Lanv 
rak  withdrew  him  from  all  the  teUo*- 
ship  into  the  forest  side.  AH  thisi 
king  Arthur,  for  his  eye   went 

Then  the  king,  Sir  Laimcelot.  Sn 
Tristram,  and  Sir  Dinadan  look  t'  ' 
hacknies  and  rode  straight  after 
good  knight  Sir  Lamurak  de  Galit.ul 
there  found  him.  And  thus  said  the 
king,  Ah  fair  knight,  well  be  ye  found. 
When  he  saw  the  king  he  put  off  hij 
helm  and  sainted  him.  And  when  bt 
saw  Sir  Tristram  he  alight  down  off  bis 
horse,  and  ran  to  him  for  to  take  him  \lj 
the  thighs ;  but  Sir  Tristism  would  lul 
suffer  him.  bat  be  alight  or  that  hecann 
and  either  took  other  ax  arms,  ud 
mode  great  joy  of  other.  The  kirn;  wu 
glad,  and  also  was  all  the  fellow^p  \i 
the  Round  Table,  except  Sir  GawaiM 
and  Ills  brethren.  And  when  they  visi 
that  he  was  Sir  Lamorak,  \htf  M 
great  despite  at  him,  and  were  wwide^ 
wrolh  with  him,  that  he  hnd  put  Uwm 
to  dishonour  that  day.  Then  Gawtioc 
called  privily  in  counsel  all  his  brelhrta, 
and  to  them  said  thus :  Fair  bretbioii 
here  may  ye  see  whom  that  we  Intc 
king  AtUiur  loveth,  and  whom  thai  «c 
love  be  bateth.  And  wit  ye  wdl,  m 
fair  brethren,  that  this  Sir  l^monk  will 
never  love  us,  because  we  slew  his 
father  king  Pellinore,  for  we  deemal 
that  he  slew  our  father,  Idiy  of  OA- 
ney.  And  for  the  despite  orPdUnoM 
Sir  Lamorok  did  us  a  sjiome  to  obi 
mother,  therefore  I  will  be 
Sir,  said  Sir  Cawaine's  brethren,  let 
how  yc  will  or  may  be  revenged,  u 
ye  shall  find  us  ready.  Well,  sud  SI 
Gawaine,  hold  you  still,  and  wc  lU 
espy  our  time. 

cHAi'.  xx:i. 

How  king  Arthur  made  Iting  Ma^  W  I 
aeeordid  viidr  Sir  Trisiram,  and  !■ 
Ibfy  dtparlid  tauiard  Conofotl. 
Now  pass  we  our  matter,  awl  l«w 

we  Sir  Gawaine,   and   speak  of  U) 


4:hap.  xxiii. 
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Arthur  that  on  a  day  said  unto  king 
Mark,  Sir,  I  pray  you  to  give  me  a  ^ft 
that  I  shall  ask  you.  Sir,  said  king 
Mark,  I  will  give  you  whatsoever  ye 
desire,  and  it  be  in  my  power.  Sir, 
gramercy,  said  king  Arthur :  this  I  will 
ask  you,  that  ye  will  be  good  lord  unto 
Sir  Tristram,  for  he  is  a  man  of  great 
honour ;  and  that  ye  will  take  him  with 
you  into  Cornwall,  and  let  him  see  his 
friends,  and  there  cherish  him  for  my 
sake.  Sir,  said  king  Mark,  I  promise 
you  by  the  faith  of  my  body,  and  by  the 
faith  I  owe  to  God  and  to  you,  I  shall 
worship  him  for  your  sake  in  all  that  I 
can  or  may.  Sir,  said  Arthur,  and  I 
will  forgive  you  all  the  evil  will  that 
ever  I  owed  you,  and  so  be  that  ye 
swear  that  upon  a  book  afore  me.  With 
a  good  will,  said  king  Mark.  And  so 
he  there  sware  upon  a  book  afore  him 
and  all  his  knights,  and  therewith  king 
Mark  and  Sir  Tristram  took  either 
other  by  the  hands  hard  knit  together. 
But  for  all  this  king  Mark  thought 
falsely,  as  it  proved  after,  for  he  put 
Sir  Tristram  in  prison,  and  cowardly 
would  have  slain  him.  Then  soon  after 
king  Mark  took  his  leave  to  ride  into 
Cornwall,  and  Sir  Tristram  made  him 
ready  to  ride  with  him,  wherefore  the 
most  part  of  the  Round  Table  were 
wroth  and  heavy ;  and  in  especial  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  Sir  Lamorak,  and  Sir 
Dinadan  were  wroth  out  of  measure. 
For  well  they  wist  king  Mark  would 
slay  or  destroy  Sir  Tristram.  Alas,  said 
Dinadan,  that  my  lord  Sir  Tristram  shall 
depart.  And  Sir  Tristram  took  such 
sorrow  that  he  was  amazed  like  a  fool. 
Alas,  said  Sir  Launcelot  unto  king  Ar- 
thur, what  have  ye  done,  for  ye  shall 
lose  the  most  man  of  worship  that  ever 
came  into  your  court  ?  It  was  his  own 
desire,  said  Arthur,  and  therefore  I 
might  not  do  withal ;  for  I  have  done 
all  that  I  can,  and  made  them  at  ac- 
cord. Accord,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  fie 
upon  that  accord,  for  ye  shall  hear  that 
he  shall  slay  Sir  Tristram,  or  put  him 
in  a  prison,  for  he  is  the  most  coward 
and  the  villainest  king  and  knight 
that  is  now  living.     And  therewith  Sir 


Launcelot  departed,  and  came  to  king 
Mark,  and  said  to  him  thus :  Sir  king, 
wit  thou  well,  the  good  knight  Sir 
Tristram  shall  go  with  thee.  Beware, 
I  coimsel  thee,  of  treason ;  for  and  thou 
mischieve  that  knight,  by  any  manner 
of  falsehood  or  treason,  by  the  faith 
I  owe  to  God  and  to  the  order  of 
knighthood,  I  shall  slay  thee  with  mine 
own  hands.  Sir  Launcelot,  said  the 
king,  over  much  have  ye  said  to  me; 
and  I  have  sworn  and  said  over  largely 
afore  king  Arthur,  in  hearing  of  all  his 
knights,  tihat  I  shall  not  slay  nor  betray 
him.  It  were  to  me  overmuch  shame 
to  break  my  promise.  Ye  say  well,  said 
Sir  Launcdot,  but  ye  are  called  so  false 
and  full  of  treason  that  no  man  may 
believe  you.  Forsooth,  it  is  known  well 
wherefore  ye  came  into  this  country, 
and  for  none  other  cause  but  for  to  slay 
Sir  Tristram.  So  with  great  dole  king 
Mark  and  Sir  Tristram  rode  together ; 
for  it  was  by  Sir  Tristram's  will  and  his 
means  to  go  with  king  Mark,  and  all 
was  for  the  intent  to  see  La  Beale  Isoud ; 
for  without  the  sight  of  her  Sir  Tristram 
might  not  endure. 

CHAP.  xxm. 

How  Sir  Percivale  was  made  knight  of  king 
Arthur y  and  how  a  dumb  maid  spake ^ 
and  brought  him  to  the  Round  Table. 

Now  turn  we  again  imto  Sir  Lamorak, 
and  speak  we  of  his  brethren.  Sir  Tor, 
which  was  king  Pellinore*s  first  son ; 
and  Sir  Aglavale  was  his  next  son ;  Sir 
Lamorak,  Domar,  Percivale,  these  were 
his  sons  too.  So  when  king  Mark  and 
Sir  Tristram  were  departed  from  the 
court,  there  was  made  great  dole  and 
sorrow  for  the  departing  of  Sir  Tris- 
tram. Then  the  king  and  his  knights 
made  no  manner  of  joys  eight  days 
after.  And  at  the  eight  days*  end,  there 
came  to  the  court  a  knight,  with  a 
young  squire  with  him ;  and  when  this 
knight  was  unarmed,  he  went  to  the 
king,  and  required  him  to  make  the 
young  squire  a  knight.  Of  what  lineage 
is  he  come?  said  king  Arthur.  Sir, 
said  the  knight,  he  is  the  son  of  king 
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Pellinore,  that  did  you  sometime  good 
service,  and  he  is  brother  unto  Lamorak 
de  Galis  the  good  knight.  Well,  said 
the  king,  for  what  cause  desire  ye  that 
of  me,  that  I  should  make  hun  knight  ? 
Wit  you  well,  my  lord  the  king,  that 
this  young  squire  is  brother  to  me,  as 
well  as  to  Sir  Lamorak,  and  my  name 
is  Aglavale.  Sir  Aglavale,  said  Ar- 
thur, for  the  love  of  Sir  Lamorak,  and 
for  his  father's  love,  he  shall  be  made 
knight  to-morrow.  Now  tell  me,  said 
Arthur,  what  is  his  name  ?  Sir,  said  the 
knight,  his  name  is  Percivale  de  Galis. 

^k>  on  the  mom  the  king  made  him 
knight  in  Camelot.  But  the  king  and 
all  the  knights  thought  it  would  be 
long  or  that  he  proved  a  good  knight. 
Then  at  the  dinner  when  the  king  was 
set  at  the  table,  and  every  knight  after 
he  was  of  prowess,  the  king  commanded 
him  to  be  set  among  mean  knights; 
and  so  was  Sir  Percivsde  set  as  the  king 
commanded.  Then  was  there  a  maiden 
in  the  queen's  court  that  was  come  of 
high  blood;  and  she  was  dumb,  and 
never  spake  word.  Right  so  she  came 
straight  into  the  hall,  and  went  unto 
Sir  Percivale,  and  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  said  aloud,  that  the  king  and  all 
the  knights  might  hear  it.  Arise,  Sir 
Percivale  the  noble  knight  and  God's 
knight,  and  go  with  me ;  and  so  he  did. 
And  there  she  brought  him  to  the  right 
side  of  the  siege-perilous,  and  said. 
Fair  knight,  take  here  thy  siege,  for 
that  siege  appertaineth  to  thee,  and  to 
none  other.  Right  so  she  departed  and 
asked  a  priest.  And  as  she  was  con- 
fessed and  houselled;  then  she  died. 
Then  the  king  and  all  the  court  made 
great  joy  of  Sir  Percivale. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

How  Sir  Lamorak  visited  king  Lots  wife^ 
and  how  Sir  Gaberis  slew  ber  which 
was  his  own  mother. 

Now  turn  we  unto  Sir  Lamorak,  that 
much  was  there  praised.  Then,  by  the 
mean  of  Sir  Gawaine  and  his  brethren, 
they  sent  for  their  mother  there  besides 
fast  by  a  castle  beside  Camelot ;  and  all 
was  to  that  intent  to  slay  Sir  Lamorak. 
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The  queen  of  Orkney  was  there 
a  while,  but  Sir  Lamorak  wist  of 
being,   and  was  full  fain ;  and  for 
make  an  end  of  this  matter  he  sent  i 
her,  and  there  betwixt  them  was  a  i 
assigned  that  Sir  Lamorak  should 
to  her.    Thereof  was  ware  Sir  ~ 
and  there  he  rode  afore,  the  same 
and  waited  upon  Sir  Lamorak.  Andl 
he  saw  where  he  came  all  armed; 
where  Sir  Lamorak  alight,  he  tied 
horse  to  a  privy  postern,  and  so 
went  into  a  parlour  and  unarmed  hia j 
and  then  he  went  unto  the  queen, 
she  made  of  him  passing  great  joy, ; 
he  of  her  again,  for  either  loved 
passing  sore.    So  when  the  knig^  I 
Gaheris,   saw  his  time,  he  came 
them,  all  armed,  with  his  sword 
and  suddenly  gat  his  mother  by 
hair,  and  strake  off  her  head. 
Sir  Lamorak  saw  the  blood  dash 
him  all  hot,  the  which  he  loved 
well,  wit  you  well  he  was  sore 
and  dismayed  of  that  dolorous 
And  therewithal  Sir  Lamorak  lea} 
as  a  knight  dismayed,  saying  thus:  ^ 
Sir  Gaheris,  knight  of  the  Table  Ronu 
foul  and  evil  have  ye  done,  and  to  JM  j 
great  shame.     Alas,  why  have  ye 
your  mother  that  l»re  you ;  with ; 
right  ye  should  have  slain  me.    Tkj 
offence  hast   thou  done,  said  Gaheris  I 
notwithstanding  a  man  is  bom  to  oftf 
his  service,  but  yet  shouldest  thoa  \»l 
ware  with  whom  thou  meddlest,  ftr 
thou  hast  put  me    and    my  brethn 
to  a  shame,  and  thy  father  slew  atl 
father ;  and  thou  to  love  our  mother  i  i 
too  much  shame  for  us  to  sufifer.  Ad^ 
as  for  thy  father  king  Pellinore,  jif  j 
brother  Sir  Gawaine  and  I  slew  hia>' 
Ye  did  him  the  more  wrong,  said  Ski 
Lamorak,  for  my  father  slew  not  yotf 
father ;  it  was  Balan  le  Savage ;  ana  il ' 
yet  my  father's  death  is  not 
Leave  those  words,  said  Gaheris,  kf 
and  thou  speak  feloniously  I  will  sl0 
thee,  but  because  thou  art  unannedl 
am  ashamed  to  slay  thee.    But  wit  tbot 
well,  in  what  place  I  may  get  theel 
shall  slay  thee ;  and  now  my  mother  ii 
quit  of  thee;  and  therefore  withdmr 
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ike  thine  armour,  that  thou 
Sir  Lamorak  saw  there  was 
boot,  but  fast  armed  him, 
lis  horse,  and  rode  his  way, 
eat  sorrow.  But  for  the 
dolour  he  would  not  ride  to 
ir's  court,  but  rode  another 
when  it  was  known  that 
d  slain  his  mother,  the  king 
g  wroth,  and  commanded 
out  of  his  court.  Wit  ye 
^waine  was  wroth  that  Ga- 
Jain  his  mother,  and  let  Sir 
scape.  And  for  this  matter 
g  passing  wroth,  and  so  was 
ot,  and  many  other  knights, 
r  Launcelot,  here  is  a  great 
fallen  by  felony,  and  by  fore- 
n,  that  your  sister  is  thus 
slain.  And  I  dare  say  that 
ught  by  treason,  and  I  dare 
11  lose  that  good  knight  Sir 
the  which  is  great  pity.  I 
and  am  sure,  and  Sir  Tris- 
:  he  would  never  more  come 
r  court,  the  which  should 
much  more,  and  all  your 
lod  defend,  said  the  noble 
or,  that  I  should  lose  Sir 
yr  Sir  Tristram,  for  then 
ly  chief  knights  of  the  Table 
e  gone.  Sir,  said  Sir  Laun- 
Q  sure  that  ye  shall  lose 
k,  for  Sir  Gawaine  and  his 
ill  slay  him  by  one  mean  or 
hey  among  them  have  con- 
sworn  to  slay  him  and  ever 
»e  their  time.  That  shall  I 
thur. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

[gravaine  and  Sir  Mordred 
a  knigbt  fleeing^  and  bow 
were  overthrown,  and  of  Sir 

ve  we  of  Sir  Lamorak,  and 
ir  Gawaine*s  brethren,  and 
"  Sir  Agravaine  and  Sir  Mor- 
they  rode  on  their  adven- 
met  with  a  knight  flying 
ded,  and  they  asked  him 
js?  Fair  knights,  said  he, 
I  a  knight  after  me  that  will 


slay  me.  With  that  came  Sir  Dinadan, 
riding  to  them  by  adventure,  but  he 
would  promise  them  no  help.  But  Sir 
Agravaine  and  Sir  Mordred  promised 
him  to  rescue  him.  Therewithal  came 
that  knight  straight  unto  them.  And 
anon  he  proffered  to  just.  That  saw 
Sir  Mordred,  and  rode  to  him;  but  he 
strake  Sir  Mordred  over  his  horse  tail. 
That  saw  Sir  Agravaine,  and  straight  he 
rode  toward  that  knight.  And  right  so  as 
he  served  Mordred,  so  he  served  Agra- 
vaine, and  said  to  them.  Sirs,  wit  ye  well 
both,  that  I  am  Breuse  Sance  Pit^.  that 
hath  done  this  to  you.  Ana  yet  he  rode 
over  Agravaine  five  or  six  times.  When 
Dinadan  saw  this,  he  must  needs  just  with 
him  for  shame.  And  so  Dinadan  and 
he  encountered  together,  that  with  pure 
strength  Sir  Dinadan  smote  him  over 
his  horse  tail.  Then  he  took  his  horse 
and  fled.  For  he  was  on  foot  one  of 
the  valiantest  knights  in  Arthur's  days, 
and  a  great  destroyer  of  all  good  knights. 
Then  rode  Sir  Dinadan  unto  Sir  Mor- 
dred and  unto  Sir  Agravaine.  Sir  knight, 
said  they  all,  well  have  ye  done,  and 
well  have  ye  revenged  us ;  wherefore  we 
pray  you  tell  us  your  name.  Fair  sirs, 
ye  ought  to  know  my  name,  the  which 
is  called  Sir  Dinadan.  When  they  un- 
derstood that  it  was  Dinadan,  they  were 
more  wroth  than  they  were  before,  for 
they  hated  him  out  of  measure,  because 
of  Sir  Lamorak.  For  Dinadan  had  such 
a  custom  that  he  loved  all  good  knights 
that  were  valiant,  and  he  hated  all  those 
that  were  destroyers  of  good  knights. 
And  there  were  none  that  hated  Dina- 
dan but  those  that  ever  were  called 
murderers.  Then  spake  the  hurt  knight 
that  Breuse  Sance  Pite  had  chased, 
his  name  was  Dalan,  and  said,  If  thou 
be  Dinadan,  thou  slewest  my  father. 
It  may  well  be  so,  said  Dinadan,  but 
then  it  was  in  my  defence,  and  at  his 
request.  By  my  head,  said  Dalaii,  thou 
shalt  die  therefore.  And  th'ere^ith  he 
dressed  his  spear  and  his  shield.  And 
to  make  the  shorter  tale.  Sir  Dinadan 
smote  him  down  off  his  horse,  that 
his  neck  was  nigh  broken.  And  in  the 
same  wise  he  smote  Sir  Mordred  and 
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sir  Agmvaine.  And  after,  in  Ihe  quest  . 
of  the  San^real,  cowardly  and  felo-  1 
nioudy  they  a!ew  Dinadan.  the  which 
was  great  duoage,  for  he  woi  a.  great 
je&terandapaGsinggoodknight.  Aiidso 
Sir  Dinadan  rode  to  a  castle  that  hight 
Beale-Valct.  and  there  he  found  Sir 
PaUunides,  (hat  was  nat  yet  whole  of 
the  wound  that  Sir  Lamoiak  gave  him. 
And  there  Dinadan  told  Fdamides  all 
the  tidings  that  he  heard  and  saw  of  Sir 
Tristram,  and  how  he  was  gone  with 
king  Mark,  and  with  him  he  hath  all  ' 
his  will  and  desire.  Therewith  Sir 
PaUmidcs  WQJted  wroth,  for  he  loved 
La  Scale  Isoud,  and  then  he  wist  well 
that  Sir  Tristram  should  see  her. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 
How  i^ng  Arihvr,  the  queen,  and  La^un- 

celol  received  Utters   out   of  Comtimll, 

andof  Ibi  answer  again. 

Now  leave  we  Sir  Palamldes  and.  Sir 
ranadan,  in  the  Castle  of  Beale- Valet, 
and  turn  we  again  unto  kitig  Arthur. 
There  came  a  knight  out  of  Cornwall, 
his  name  was  Fei^s,  a  fellow  of  the  i 
Round  Table,  and  there  he  told  the 
king  and  Sir  Launcelol  good  tidings  of  ' 
Sir  Tristram,  and  there  were  brought 
goodly  letters,  and  how  he  left  him  in 
the  Castle  of  Tintagil.  Thrai  came  the 
damsel  that  brought  goodly  letters  unto 
king  Arthur  and  unto  Sir  Launcelot ; 
and  there  she  bad  passing  good  cheer  of 
the  king  and  of  the  queen  Guenever.  amd 
of  Sir  Launcelot.  Then  they  wrote 
goodly  letters  again.  But  Sir  ikuncelol 
bad  ever  Sir  Tristram  beware  of  king 
Mark;  for  ever  he  called  him  in  tin 
letters  king  Fox,  as  who  saith.  He 
fareth  all  with  wiles  and  treason : 
whereof  Sir  Tribtmm  In  his  heart 
thanked  Sir  Launcelot.  Then  the  dam- 
sel went  unto  ha  Beale  Isoud,  and  hare 
her  letter  from  the  king  and  from  Sir 
Ijimicelot,  whereof  she  was  in  passing 
great  joy.  Fair  damsel,  said  La  Beale 
Isnud,  how  fareth  my  lord  Arthur,  and 
ihe  queen  Guenever,  and  the  noble 
knight.  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake?  She 
iioswered,  and  to  make  short  tale.  Much 
the  better  that  ye  and  Sir  Trlilram  lie 


in  joy.  Truly,  said  La  Betle  Tsond.  Sit 
Tnslram  snffereth  great  pain  for  mc. 
and  I  for  him.  So  the  damsel  deparud. 
and  brought  letters  to  king  Mark.  Atd 
when  he  had  read  them,  and  undeistool 
them,  he  was  wroth  with  Sir  Tristnmi. 
for  he  deemed  that  he  bad  sent  the  tlua- 
sel  nnto  king  Arthur ;  for  Arthur  lud 
Uiuncelot  in  a  manner  threatened  Uog 
Mark.  Atul  as  king  Mark  read  thcst 
letters  he  deemed  treason  by  Sir  Tiii- 
tram.  Damsel,  said  king  Mark,  will  jt 
ride  again,  and  hear  letters  from  m 
unto  king  Arthur  ?  Sir,  she  said,  I  nfll 
be  at  your  commandment  lo  ride  wlia 
ye  will.  Ve  say  well,  said  the  laiig; 
come  again,  said  the  king,  lo-moni,  ud 
fetch  your  letters.  Then  she  depntlel 
and  told  them  bow  she  should  rideipia 
vrith  letters  unto  Arthur.  Thean,  we  pBj 
you,  said  La  Beale  Isoud  and  SirTro- 
tram,  that  when  ye  have  received  yoor 
letters,  that  ye  would  come  by  ua,  llal 
we  may  see  the  privity  of  your  tetlen. 
All  that  I  may  do,  madam,  ye  wot  wdl 
1  mu^t  do  for  Sir  Tristnun.  for  1  hat 
been  long  his  own  maiden.  So  on  IJR 
morn  the  damsel  went  to  king  Mark,  lo 
have  had  his  letters,  and  lo  depart.  1 
am  not  advised,  said  king  Mark,  at  llni 
time  lo  send  my  letters.  Then  piwi^ 
and  secretly  he  sent  letters  unlo  klne 
Arthur,  and  unto  queen  Guenevei,  uu 
unto  Sir  Launcelot.  So  the  varlet  iW- 
parted,  and  foimd  the  king  and  queen  in 
\Vales,  at  Carlion.  And  as  the  king  ui 
the  queen  were  at  mass  the  varliel  cane 
with  the  letters:  and  when  mass  w*» 
done  the  king  and  the  queen  opened  lh( 
letters  privily  by  themselves.  And  iht 
beginning  of  the  king's  letters  spake 
wonderly  short  unto  king  Arllmt,  uA 
bade  him  intermeddle  with  UmMH. 
and  with  his  wife,  and  of  his  knu^Ublot 
he  was  able  enough  to  rule  ondkeepliii 
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thought  on  his  sister's  words,  queen 
Morgan  le  Fay,  that  she  had  said  be- 
twixt queen  Guenever  and  Sir  Launcelot. 
And  in  this  thought  he  studied  a  great 
while.  Then  he  bethought  him  again 
how  his  sister  was  his  own  enemy,  and 
that  she  hated  the  queen  and  Sir  Laun- 
celot, and  so  he  put  all  that  out  of  his 
thought.  Then  king  Arthur  read  the 
letter  again,  and  the  latter  clause  said 
that  king  Mark  took  Sir  Tristram  for 
his  mortal  enemy,  wherefore  he  put 
Arthur  out  of  doubt  he  would  be  re- 
venged of  Sir  Tristram.  Then  was 
king  Arthur  wroth  with  king  Mark. 
And  when  queen  Guenever  read  her 
letter,  and  understood  it,  she  was  wroth 
out  of  measure,  for  the  letter  spake 
shame  by  her,  and  by  Sir  Launcelot. 
And  so  privily  she  sent  the  letter  unto 
Sir  Launcelot.  And  when  he  wist  the 
intent  of  the  letter,  he  was  so  wroth  that 
he  laid  him  down  on  his  bed  to  sleep, 
whereof  Sir  Dinadan  was  ware,  for  it 
was  his  manner  to  be  privy  with  all 
good  knights.  And  as  Sir  Launcelot 
slept  he  stole  the  letter  out  of  his  hand, 
and  read  it  word  by  word ;  and  then  he 
made  great  sorrow  for  anger.  And  so 
Sir  Launcelot  awaked,  and  went  to  a 
window,  and  read  the  letter  again,  the 
which  made  him  angry.  Sir,  said  Dina- 
dan, wherefore  be  ye  angry  ?  discover 
your  heart  to  me.  For  sooth  ye  wot 
well  I  owe  you  good  will,  howbeit 
I  am  a  poor  knight,  and  a  servitor  imto 
you  and  to  all  good  knights.  For 
though  I  be  not  of  worship  myself,  yet 
I  love  all  those  that  be  of  worship.  It 
is  truth,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  ye  are  a 
trusty  knight,  and  for  great  trust  I  will 
shew  you  my  counsel.  And  when  Dina- 
dan understood  all,  he  said,  This  is  my 
counsel :  set  you  right  nought  by  these 
threats,  for  long  Mark  is  so  villainous 
that  by  fair  speech  shall  never  man 
get  of  him.  But  ye  shall  see  what 
I  shall  do.  I  will  make  a  lay  for  him, 
and  when  it  is  made  I  shall  make  an 
harper  to  sing  it  afore  him.  So  anon 
he  went  and  made  it,  and  taught  it  an 
harper  that  hight  Eliot,  and  when  he 
knew  it,  he  taught  it  to  many  harpers. 


And  so  by  the  will  of  Sir  Launcelot, 
and  of  Arthur,  the  harpers  went  straight 
into  Wales  and  into  Cornwall,  to  sing 
the  lay  that  Sir  Dinadan  made  by  king 
Mark,  which  was  the  worst  lay  that 
ever  harper  sang  with  harp  or  with  any 
other  instruments. 

CHAP.  XXVIIL 

How  Sir  Tristram  was  hurt,  and  of  a 
war  made  to  king  Mark;  and  of  Sir 
Tristram^  bow  be  promised  to  rescue 
bim. 

Now  turn  we  again  unto  Sir  Tristram 
and  to  king  Mark.  As  Sir  Tristram  was 
at  justs  and  at  tournament  it  fortuned  he 
was  sore  hurt,  both  with  a  spear  and 
with  a  sword.  But  yet  he  wan  always 
the  degree.  And  for  to  repose  him  he 
went  to  a  good  knight  that  dwelled  in 
Cornwall  in  a  castle,  whose  name  was 
Sir  Dinas  the  seneschal.  Then  by  mis- 
fortune there  came  out  of  Sessoin  a 
great  number  of  men  of  arms,  and  an 
hideous  host ;  and  they  entered  nigh  the 
castle  of  Tintagil;  and  their  captain's 
name  was  Elias,  a  good  man  of  arms. 
When  king  Mark  understood  his  ene- 
mies were  entered  into  his  land,  he  made 
great  dole  and  sorrow,  for  in  no  wise  by 
his  will  king  Mark  would  not  send  for 
Sir  Tristram,  for  he  hated  him  deadly. 
So  when  his  council  was  come,  they  de- 
vised and  cast  many  perils  of  the  strength 
of  their  enemies ;  and  then  they  con- 
cluded all  at  once,  and  said  thus  unto 
king  Mark,  Sir,  wit  ye  well  ye  must  send 
for  Sir  Tristram  the  good  knight,  or  else 
they  will  never  be  overcome.  For  by  Sir 
Tristram  they  must  be  fought  withal,  or 
else  we  row  against  the  stream.  Well, 
said  king  Mark,  I  will  do  by  your  coun- 
sel. But  yet  he  was  full  loth  thereto, 
but  need  constrained  him  to  send  for 
him.  Then  was  he  sent  for  m  all  haste 
that  might  be,  that  he  should  come  to 
king  Mark.  When  Sir  Tristram  under- 
stood that  the  king  had  sent  for  him,  he 
mounted  upon  a  soft  ambler  and  rode  to 
king  Mark.  And  when  he  was  come, 
the  king  said  thus:  Fair  nephew  Sir 
Tristram,  this  is  all :  here  be  come  our 
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shall  see  what  I  will  do,  said  Palamides. 
And  therewith  he  alight  down  upon 
foot,  and  dressed  his  shield  afore  him, 
and  pulled  out  his  sword.  Then  the 
knight  with  the  red  shield  descended 
down  from  his  horse,  and  dressed  his 
shield  afore  him,  and  so  he  drew  out  his 
sword.  And  then  they  came  together 
a  soft  pace,  and  wonderly  they  lashed 
together  passing  thick,  the  mounten- 
ance  of  an  hour,  or  ever  they  breathed. 
Then  they  traced  and  traversed,  and 
waxed  wonderly  wroth,  and  either 
behight  other  death.  They  hewed  so 
fast  with  their  swords,  that  they  cut 
in  down  half  their  swords  and  mails, 
that  the  bare  flesh  in  some  places 
stood  above  their  harness.  And  when 
Sir  Palamides  beheld  his  fellow's  sword 
over  covered  with  his  blood,  it  grieved 
him  sore.  Somewhile  they  foined, 
somewhile  they  strake  as  wild  men. 
But  at  the  last  Sir  Palamides  waxed 
faint,  because  of  his  first  wound  that 
he  had  at  the  castle  with  a  spear,  for 
that  wound  grieved  him  wonderly  sore. 
Fair  knight,  said  Palamides,  me  seemeth 
we  have  assayed  either  other  passing 
sore,  and  if  it  may  please  thee  I  require 
thee  of  thy  knighthood  tell  me  thy 
name.  Sir,  said  the  knight  to  Pala- 
mides, that  is  me  loth  to  do,  for  thou 
hast  done  me  wrong  and  no  knighthood 
to  proffer  me  battle,  considering  my 
great  travail :  but  and  thou  wilt  tell  me 
thy  name,  I  will  tell  thee  mine.  Sir, 
said  he,  wit  thou  well  my  name  is  Pala- 
mides. Ah  sir,  ye  shall  understand  my 
name  is  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis,  son  and 
heir  unto  the  good  knight  and  king, 
king  Pellinore;  and  Sir  Tor  the  good 
knight  is  my  half  brother.  When  Sir 
Palamides  heard  him  say  so,  he  kneeled 
down  and  asked  mercy:  For  outrage- 
ously have  I  done  to  you  this  day,  con- 
sidering the  great  deeds  of  arms  I  have 
seen  you  do,  shamefully  and  unknightly 
I  have  required  you  to  do  battle.  Ah, 
Sir  Palamides,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  over 
much  have  ye  done  and  said  to  me. 
And  therewith  he  embraced  him  with 
both  his  hands,  and  said,  Palamides  the 
worthy  knight,  in  aW  this  land  is  no 


better  than  ye,  nor  of  more  prowess,  jiad 
me  repented  sore  that  we  should  M 
together.    So  it  doth  not  me,  said  Sk 
Palamides,  and  yet  am  I  sorer  wounded 
than  ye  be ;  but  as  for  that,  I  shall  sooi 
thereof  be  whole.  But  certainly  I  woold 
not  for  the  fairest  castle  in  this  land  brt 
if  thou  and  I  had  met,  for  I  shall  love 
you  the  days  of  my  life  afore  all  otbcr 
knights,  except  my  brother  Sir  SaiieR: .] 
I  say  the  same,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  Of 
cept  my  brother  Sir  Tor.    Then  came 
Sir  Dinadan,  and  he  made  great  joy  of 
Sir  Lamorak.  Then  their  squires  dresei 
both  their  shields  and  their  harness,  and 
stopped  their  wounds.    And  thereby  at 
a  priory  they  rested  them  all  night 

CHAP.  XX. 

How  it  was  told  Sir  Launceloi  thai  Dag> 
net  chased  king  Mark,  and  bow  a  bi^ 
overthrew  him  and  six  knights. 

Now  turn  we  again,  when  Sir  UwwiN 
and  Sir  Brandiles  with  his  feUows  came 
to  the  court  of  king  Arthur :  they  tdi 
the  king,  Sir  Launcelot,  and  Sir  Tristran 
how  Sir  Dagonet  the  fool  chased  Idog 
Mark  through  the  forest,  and  how  the 
strong  knight  smote  them  down  all 
seven  with  one  spear.  There  was  great 
laughing  and  jesting  at  king  Mark  and 
at  Sir  Dagonet.  But  all  these  knigbb 
could  not  tell  what  knight  it  was  that 
rescued  king  Mark.  Then  they  asked 
king  Mark  if  that  he  knew  him.  And  he 
answered  and  said.  He  named  himself 
the  knight  that  followed  the  questiif 
beast,  and  on  that  name  he  sent  one 
of  my  varlets  to  a  place  where  was 
his  mother,  and  when  she  heard  irooi 
whence  he  came,  she  made  passing 
great  dole,  and  discovered  to  my  va^ 
let  his  name,  and  said,  O  my  dear  soo, 
Sir  Palamides,  why  wilt  thou  not  see 
me  ?  and  therefore.  Sir,  said  king  Mad^ 
it  is  to  understand  his  name  is  Sir  P&lap 
mides,  a  noble  knight.  Then  were  afl 
these  seven  knights  glad  that  they  knew 
his  name.  Now  turn  we  again,  for  oa 
the  mom  they  took  their  horses,  boA 
Sir  Lamorak,  Palamides,  and  Dinadan 
with  their  squires  and  varlets,  till  dwy 
saw  a  fair  castle  that  stood  on  a  moun- 
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other  knights  to  rule  the  remnant :  and 
the  same  night  Sir  Tristram  burnt  all 
the  Sessoins'  ships  unto  the  cold  water. 
Anon  as  Elias  wist  that,  he  said,  It  was 
of  Sir  Tristram's  doing,  for  he  casteth 
that  we  shall  never  escape,  mother's  son 
of  us ;  therefore,  fair  fellows,  fight  freely 
to-morrow,  and  miscomfort  vou  nought 
for  any  knight,  though  he  be  the  l^t 
knight  in  the  world :  he  may  not  have 
ado  with  us  all.  Then  they  ordained 
th'dr  battles  in  four  parts,  wonderly 
well  apparelled  and  garnished  with  men 
of  arms.  Thus  they  within  issued,  and 
they  without  set  freely  upon  them ;  and 
there  Sir  Dinas  did  great  deeds  of  arms. 
Not  for  then  Sir  Dinas  and  his  fellow- 
ship were  put  to  the  worse.  With  that 
came  Sir  Tristram,  and  slew  two  knights 
with  one  spear.  Then  he  slew  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left  hand,  that 
men  marvelled  that  ever  he  might  do 
such  deeds  of  arms.  And  then  he  might 
see  sometime  the  battle  was  driven  a 
bow  draught  from  the  castle,  and  some- 
time it  was  at  the  gates  of  the  castle. 
Then  came  Elias  the  captain  rashing 
here  and  there,  and  hit  king  Mark  so 
sore  upon  the  helm  that  he  made  him 
to  avoid  the  saddle ;  and  then  Sir  Dinas 
^t  king  Mark  again  to  horseback. 
Therewithal  came  in  Sir  Tristram  like 
a  lion,  and  there  he  met  with  Elias,  and 
he  smote  him  so  sore  upon  the  helm 
that  he  avoided  his  saddle.  And  thus 
they  fought  till  it  was  night,  and  for 
great  slaughter,  and  for  wounded  people, 
evereach  party  drew  to  their  rest.  And 
when  king  Mark  was  come  within  the 
castle  of  Tintagil,  he  lacked  of  his 
knights  an  hundred;  and  they  without 
lacked  two  hundred :  and  they  searched 
the  wounded  men  on  both  parties.  And 
then  they  went  to  council ;  and  wit  you 
well,  either  party  were  loth  to  fight 
more,  so  that  either  might  escape  with 
their  worship. 

When  Elias  the  captain  understood 
the  death  of  his  men,  he  made  great 
dole ;  and  when  he  wist  that  they  were 
loth  to  go  to  battle  again  he  was  wroth 
out  of  measure.  Then  Elias  sent  word 
imto  king  Mark  in  great  despite,  whether 


he  would  find  a  knight  that  would  fight 
for  him,  body  for  body,  and  if  that  he 
might  slay  lung  Mark's  knight,  he  to 
have  the  truage  of  Cornwall  yearly: 
and  if  that  his  knight  slay  mine,  I  fully 
release  my  claim  for  ever.  Then  the 
messager  departed  unto  king  Mark, 
and  told  him  how  that  his  lord  Elias 
had  sent  him  word  to  find  a  knight 
to  do  battle  with  him,  body  for  bc3y. 
When  king  Mark  understood  the  mes- 
sager he  bad  him  abide,  and  he  should 
have  his  answer.  Then  called  he  all  the 
baronage  together,  to  wit  what  was  the 
best  counsel.  They  said,  all  at  once.  To 
fight  in  a  field  we  have  no  lust,  for  had 
not  been  Sir  Tristram's  prowess,  it  had 
been  likely  that  we  never  should  have 
escaped.  And  therefore,  sir,  as  we 
deem,  it  were  well  done  to  find  a 
knight  that  would  do  battle  with  him, 
for  he  knightly  proflfereth. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

How  Sir  Elias  and  Sir  Tristram  fought 
together  for  the  truage^  and  how  Sir 
Tristram  slew  Elias  in  the  field. 

Not  for  then,  when  all  this  was  said, 
they  could  find  no  knight  that  would  do 
battle  with  him.  Sir  king,  said  they 
all,  here  is  no  knight  that  dare  fight 
with  Elias.  Alas,  said  king  Mark,  then 
am  I  utterly  shamed,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed, unless  that  my  nephew  Sir 
Tristram  will  take  the  battle  upon  him. 
Wit  ye  well,  they  said  all,  he  had  yes- 
terday over  much  on  hand,  and  he  is 
weary  for  travail,  and  sore  wounded. 
Where  is  he?  said  king  Mark.  Sir, 
said  they,  he  is  in  his  bed  to  repose 
him.  Alas,  said  king  Mark,  but  I  have 
i  the  succour  of  my  nephew  Sir  Tristram 
(  I  am  utterly  destroyed  for  ever.  There- 
I  with  one  went  to  Sir  Tristram  where  he 
lay,  and  told  him  what  king  Mark  had 
said.  And  therewith  Sir  Tristram  arose 
lightly,  and  put  on  him  a  long  gown, 
and  came  afore  the  king  and  all  the 
lords.  And  when  he  saw  them  all  so 
dismayed,  he  asked  the  king  and  tlie 
lords  what  tidings  were  with  them. 
Never    worse,    said    the    king.      And 
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therewith  he  told  him  all  how  he  had 
word  of  Elias  to  find  a  knight  to  fight 
for  the  tniage  of  Cornwall,  and  none 
can  I  find;  and  as  for  you,  said  the 
king  and  all  the  lords,  we  may  ask  no 
more  of  you  for  shame,  for  through 
your  hardiness  yesterday  ye  saved  all 
our  lives.  Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram,  now  I 
understand  ye  would  have  my  succour, 
reason  would  that  I  should  do  all  that 
lieth  in  my  power  to  do,  saving  my 
worship  and  my  life,  howbeit  I  am 
sore  bruised  and  hurt.  And  sithen  Sir 
Elias  proffereth  so  largely,  I  shall  fight 
with  him,  or  else  I  will  be  slain  in  the 
field,  or  else  I  will  deliver  Cornwall 
from  the  old  truage.  And  therefore 
lightly  call  his  messager,  and  he  shall 
be  answered :  for  as  yet  my  wounds  be 
green,  and  they  will  be  sorer  a  seven 
night  after  than  they  he  now,  and  there- 
fore he  shall  have  his  answer,  that  I 
will  do  battle  to-mom  with  him.  Then 
was  the  messager  departed  brought 
before  king  Mark.  Hark  my  fellow, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  go  fast  unto  thy  lord, 
and  bid  him  make  true  assurance  on  his 
part,  for  the  truage,  as  the  king  here 
shall  make  on  his  part;  and  then  tell 
thy  lord  Sir  Elias,  that  I,  Sir  Tristram, 
king  Arthur's  knight,  and  knight  of  the 
Table  Round,  will  as  to-mom  meet 
with  thy  lord  on  horseback,  to  do  battle 
as  long  as  my  horse  may  endure,  and 
after  that  to  do  battle  with  him  on  foot 
to  the  utterance.  The  messager  be- 
held Sir  Tristram  from  the  top  to  the 
toe ;  and  therewithal  he  departed,  and 
came  to  his  lord,  and  told  him  how  he 
was  answered  of  Sir  Tristram.  And 
therewithal  was  made  hostage  on  both 
parties,  and  made  it  as  sure  as  it  might 
be,  that  whether  party  had  the  victory, 
so  to  end.  And  then  were  both  hosts 
assembled,  on  both  parts  of  the  field 
without  the  castle  of  Tintagil,  and  there 
was  none  but  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Elias 
armed.  So  when  the  appointment  was 
made,  they  departed  in  sunder,  and  they 
came  together  with  all  the  might  that 
their  horses  might  run.  And  either 
knight  smote  other  so  hard  that  both 
horses  and  knights  went  to  the  earth. 


Not  for  then  they  both  lightly  arose, 
and  dressed  their  shields  on  theur  shoal* 
ders,  with  naked  swords  in  their  hands, 
and  they  dashed  together  that  it  seemed 
a  flaming  fire  about  them.  Hius  thejr 
traced  and  traversed,  and  hewed  on 
helms  and  hauberks,  and  cut  away 
many  cantels  of  their  shields,  and  either 
wounded  other  passing  sore,  so  that  die 
hot  blood  fell  freshly  upon  the  earth. 
And  by  then  they  had  fought  the  moon- 
tenance  of  an  hour  Sir  Tristram  waxed 
faint  and  for-bled,  and  gave  sore  abadL 
That  saw  Sir  Elias,  and  followed  fiercely 
upon  him,  and  wounded  him  in  many 
places.  And  ever  Sir  Tristram  traced 
and  traversed,  and  went  firoward  him 
here  and  there,  and  covered  him  with 
his  shield  as  he  might  all  weakly,  that 
all  men  said  he  was  overcome.  For 
Sir  Elias  had  given  him  twenty  strokes 
against  one.  Then  was  there  laughing 
of  the  Sessoins'  party,  and  great  dok 
on  king  Mark's  party.  Alas,  said  the 
king,  we  are  ashamed  and  destroyed  all 
for  ever.  For,  as  the  book  saith,  Sir 
Tristram  was  never  so  matched,  hai  S 
it  were  Sir  Launcelot.  Thus  as  they 
stood  and  beheld  both  parties,  that  one 
party  laughing,  and  the  other  part 
weeping.  Sir  Tristram  remembered  him 
of  his  kdy.  La  Beale  Isoud,  that  looked 
upon  him,  and  how  he  was  likely  never 
to  come  in  her  presence.  Then  he 
pulled  up  his  shield,  that  erst  hung  fall 
low ;  and  then  he  dressed  up  his  shield 
unto  Elias,  and  gave  him  many  sad 
strokes,  twenty  against  one,  and  all  to- 
brake  his  shield  and  his  hauberk,  that 
the  hot  blood  ran  down  to  the  earth. 
Then  began  king  Mark  to  laugh  and  all 
Cornish  men,  and  that  other  party  to 
weep.  And  ever  Sir  Tristram  said  to 
Sir  Elias,  Yield  thee!  Then  when  Sir 
Tristram  saw  him  so  staggering  on  the 
ground,  he  said.  Sir  Elias,  I  am  ri^ht 
sorry  for  thee,  for  thou  art  a  passing 
good  knight  as  ever  I  met  withal,  except 
Sir  Launcelot.  Therewithal  Sir  Elias 
fell  to  the  earth,  and  there  died.  What 
shall  I  do  ?  said  Sir  Tristram  unto  king 
Mark,  for  this  battle  is  at  an  end. 
Then  they  of  Elias's  party  departed: 
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and  king  Mark  took  of  them  many 
prisoners,  to  redress  the  harms  and  the 
scathes  that  he  had  of  them,  and  the 
remnant  he  sent  into  their  country  to 
ransom  out  their  fellows.  Then  was  Sir 
Tristram  searched  and  well  healed.  Yet 
for  all  this  king  Mark  would  fain  have 
slain  Sir  Tristram.  But  for  all  that 
ever  Sir  Tristram  saw  or  heard  by  king 
Mark,  yet  would  he  never  beware  of  his 
treason,  but  ever  he  would  be  there  as 
La  Beale  Isoud  was. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

Hew  at  a  great  feast  that  king  Mark 
madet  an  harper  came  and  sang  the 
lay  that  Dinadan  bad  made. 

Now  will  we  pass  of  this  matter,  and 
speak  we  of  the  harper  that  Sir  Laun- 
celot  and  Sir  Dinadan  had  sent  into 
Cornwall.  And  at  the  great  feast  that 
king  Mark  made  for  joy  that  the  Ses- 
soins  were  put  out  of  his  country,  then 
came  Eliot  the  harper,  with  the  lay 
that  Dinadan  had  made,  and  secretly 
brought  it  unto  Sir  Tristram,  and  told 
him  the  lay  that  Dinadan  had  made  by 
king  Mark.  And  when  Sir  Tristram 
heard  it,  he  said:  That  Dinadan  can 
make  wonderly  well  and  ill,  there  as  it 
shall  be.  Sir,  said  Eliot,  dare  I  sing 
this  song  afore  king  Mark  ?  Yea,  on  my 
peril,  said  Sir  Tristram,  for  I  shall  be 
thy  warrant.  Then  at  the  meat  came 
in  Eliot  the  harper,  and  because  he  was 
a  curious  harper  men  heard  him  sing 
the  same  lay  that  Dinadan  had  made, 
the  which  spake  the  most  villainy  by 
king  Mark  of  his  treason  that  ever  man 
heard.  When  the  harper  had  sung  his 
song  to  the  end,  king  Mark  was  won- 
derly wroth,  and  said.  Thou  harper, 
how  durst  thou  be  so  bold  on  thy  head 
to  sing  this  song  before  me  ?  Sir,  said 
Eliot,  wit  you  well  I  am  a  minstrel,  and 
I  must  do  as  I  am  commanded  of  these 
lords  that  I  bear  the  arms  of.  And,  sir, 
wit  you  well  that  Sir  Dinadan,  a  knight 
of  the  Table  Round,  made  this  song,  and 
made  me  to  sing  it  afore  you.  Thou 
sayest  well,  said  king  Mark,  and  be- 
cause thou  art  a  minstrel  thou  shalt  go 


quit,  but  I  charge  thee  hie  thee  fast  out 
of  my  sight.  So  the  harper  departed, 
and  went  to  Sir  Tristram,  and  told  him 
how  he  had  sped.  Then  Sir  Tristram 
let  make  letters,  as  goodly  as  he  could, 
to  Launcelot,  and  to  Sir  Dinadan.  And 
so  he  let  conduct  the  hai-per  out  of  the 
country.  But  to  say  that  king  Mark 
was  wonderly  wroth,  he  was;  for  he 
deemed  that  the  lay  that  was  sung 
afore  him  was  made  by  Sir  Tristram's 
counsel,  wherefore  he  thought  to  slay 
him  and  all  his  well-willers  in  that 
country. 

CHAP.  XXXII. 

How  king  Mark  slew  by  treason  bis  brotber 
Boudwin^  for  good  service  tbat  be  bad 
done  to  bim. 

Now  turn  we  to  another  matter,  that 
fell  between  king  Mark  and  his  brother 
that  was  called  the  good  prince  Sir 
Boudwin.  that  all  the  people  of  the 
country  loved  passing  well.  So  it  be- 
fell upon  a  time,  that  the  miscreants 
Saracens  landed  in  the  country  of  Corn- 
wall, soon  after  these  Sessoins  were 
gone.  And  then  the  good  prince  Sir 
Boudwin,  at  the  landing,  he  raised  the 
country  privily  and  hastily.  And  or  it 
were  day  he  let  put  wild-fire  in  three  of 
his  own  ships,  and  suddenly  he  pulled 
up  the  sail,  and  with  the  wind  he  made 
those  ships  to  be  driven  among  the 
navy  of  the  Saracens ;  and  to  make 
short  tale,  those  three  ships  set  on  fire 
all  the  ships,  that  none  were  saved. 
And  at  the  point  of  the  day  the  good 
prince  Boudwin,  with  all  his  fellowship, 
set  on  the  miscreants,  with  shouts  and 
cries,  and  slew  to  the  number  of  forty 
thousand,  and  left  none  alive.  When 
king  Mark  wist  this,  he  was  wonderly 
wroth  that  his  brother  should  win 
such  worship.  And"  because  this  prince 
was  better  beloved  than  he  in  all  that 
country,  and  that  also  Sir  Boudwin 
loved  well  Sir  Tristram,  therefore  he 
thought  to  slay  him.  And  thus  hastily 
as  a  man  out  of  his  wit,  he  sent  for 
prince  Boudwin,  and  Anglides  his  wife, 
and  bad  them  bring  their  young  son 
with  them,  that  he  might  see  him.     All 


ihis  he  did  lo  the  intent  to  slay  the  | 
diild  as  well  as  his  father,  for  he  was 
the  falsest  traitor  that  ever  was  horn. 
Alas,  for  his  goodness  and  for  his  good 
deeds  this  gentle  prince  Boudwin  was 
slain.  So  when  he  came  with  his  wife 
Anglides,  the  king  made  them  fair  sern- 
hlant  till  they  had  dined.  And  when 
they  had  din^,  king  Mark  sent  for  his 
brolhcr,  and  said  ius :  Brother,  how 
sped  you  when  the  miscreants  arriired 
liy  yon  ?  Me  seemeth  it  had  been  your 
liart  to  have  sent  me  woid,  that  1  might 
have  lieen  at  that  journey,  for  it  had 
been  reason  that  I  had  had  the  honour, 
and  not  you.  Sir,  said  the  prince  Boud- 
win, it  was  so  that  and  I  had  tarried  till 
that  I  had  sent  for  you.  those  miscreants 
had  destroyed  my  country.  Thon  liesl, 
false  traitor,  said  king  Mark,  for  thou 
art  ever  about  for  to  win  worship  from 
me,  and  put  me  to  dishonour,  and  thou 
cherishest  that  I  hate.  And  therewith 
he  struck  him  to  the  heart  with  a  dag- 
ger, that  he  never  after  spake  word. 
Then  the  lady  Anglides  made  great 
dole  and  swooned,  for  she  saw  her  lord 
slain  afore  her  face.  Then  was  there 
no  more  to  do,  but  prince  Boudwin 
was  despoiled  and  brought  to  burial. 
Hut  Anglides  privily  got  her  husband's 
doublet  and  his  shirt,  and  that  she  kept 
secretly.  Then  was  there  much  sorrow 
and  crying,  and  great  dole  made  Sir 
Tristram,  Sir  Diiias,  Sir  Fergus,  and  so 
did  all  the  kmg;hts  thai  were  there,  for 
that  prince  was  passingly  well  beloved. 
So  La  Beale  Isoud  sent  imto  Anghdes, 
the  prince  Boudwin's  wife,  and  bad  lier 
avoid  lightly,  or  else  her  young  son 
Alisander  le  Orphelin  should  be  slain. 
When  she  heard  this,  she  look  her 
hurse  and  her  child,  and  rode  her  way 
with  such  poor  men  as  dursl  ride  witfi 


her. 
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do  more  vengeance ;  and  with  his  svioii 
in  his  hand  he  sought  from  chamber 
to  chamber,  to  lind  Anglides  and  her 
young  son.  And  when  ^e  was  missed, 
he  called  a  good  loiight  thai  htghi  Sir 
Sadok,  and  charged  htm,  by  pain  ol 
death,  to  fetch  Anglides  again,  and  her 
young  son.  So  Sir  Sadok  departed, 
and  rode  after  Anglides,  And  within 
ten  mile  he  overtook  her.  and  bade  hei 
turn  again,  and  ride  with  him  lo  king 
Mark.  Alas,  fair  knight,  she  said,  what 
shall  ye  win  by  my  son's  death,  or  lij 
mine '/  I  have  had  over  much  harm, 
and  too  great  a  loss.  Madam,  smd 
Sadok,  of  your  loss  is  dole  and  pty : 
but.  madam,  said  Sadok.  would  ye  de- 
])arl  out  of  this  country  with  your  Son, 
and  keep  him  till  he  be  of  age.  that  be  I 
may  revenge  his  Other's  death,  lliea  ] 
would  I  si3fer  you  to  depart  from  me, 
so  ye  promise  me  for  lo  revenge  the 
death  of  prince  Boudwin.  Ah,  gentle 
knight,  Jesu  thank  thee,  and  it  erct 
my  son  Alisander  le  Orphelin  live  to 
be  a  knight,  he  shall  have  bis  father^ 
doublet  and  his  shirt  with  the  bloody 
marks ;  and  I  shall  give  him  such  a 
charge  that  he  shall  remember  it  wlule 
he  Tiveth,  And  therewithal  Sadok 
departed  from  her,  and  dlher  betook 
other  to  God.  And  when  Sadok  came 
to  king  Mark,  he  told  him  faithfully 
that  he  hod  drowned  young  Alisander. 
her  son ;  and  thereof  king  Mori;  v 
(ull  glad. 

Now   turn  we  unto   Anglides,   that 
rode  both  night  and  day  by  adventure 
out  of  Cornwall,  and  little  and  in  fe* 
places  she  rested.    But  ever  she  <Jre» 
southward  to  the  sea  side,  till  by  fop- ' 
lune  she  came  to  a  castle  that  is  called  ' 
Magouns,  and  now  it  is  called  Arundel  I 
in  Southsex.    And  the  constable  of  Ltw 
castle  welcomed  her,  and  said  she  vtm 
welcome  lo  her  own  castle;  and  there 
was    Anglides    worshipfuUy    recdwd, 
for  the  cDDSlable's  wile  was  nigh  ber 
cousin.   And  the  constable's  name  in*  . , 
Bellangere.   and   that    same   consUbk  J 
told  Anglides  that  the  same  castle  ww  I 
hers  by  right  inheritance.     Thus  Ao*  J 
glides  endured  years  and  wi  ""' 
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Alisander  was  big  and  strong.  There 
was  none  so  wight  in  all  that  country, 
neither  there  was  none  that  might  do 
no  manner  of  mastery  afore  him. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Hou^Anglides  gave  the  bloody  doublet  to 
Alisander  her  son  the  same  day  that  be 
was  made  hnigbt^  and  tbe  cbarge  wttbal. 

Then  upon  a  day  Bellangere  the 
constable  came  to  Anglides  and  said, 
Madam,  it  were  time  that  my  lord 
Alisander  were  made  knight,  for  he  is 
a  passing  strong  yoimg  man.  Sir,  said 
she,  I  would  he  were  made  knight ;  but 
then  must  I  give  him  the  most  charge 
that  ever  sinful  mother  gave  to  her 
child.  Do  as  ye  list,  said  Bellangere, 
and  I  shall  give  him  warning  that  he 
shall  be  made  knight.  Now  it  will  be 
well  done  that  he  may  be  made  knight 
at  our  Ladyday  in  Lent.  Be  it  so,  said 
Anglides,  and  I  pray  you  make  ready 
therefore.  So  came  the  constable  to 
Alisander,  and  told  him  that  he  should 
at  our  Ladyday  in  Lent  be  made 
knight.  I  thank  God,  said  Alisander, 
these  are  the  best  tidings  that  ever 
came  to  me.  Then  the  constable  or- 
dained twenty  of  the  greatest  gentle- 
men's sons,  and  the  best  bom  men 
of  the  country,  that  should  be  made 
knights,  that  same  day  that  Alisander 
was  made  knight.  So  on  the  same  day 
that  Alisander  and  his  twenty  fellows 
were  made  knights,  at  the  offering  of 
the  mass  there  came  Anglides  unto  her 
son,  and  said  thus :  O  fair  sweet  son,  I 
charge  thee  upon  my  blessing,  and  of 
the  high  order  of  chivalry  that  thou 
takest  here  this  day,  that  thou  under- 
stand what  I  shall  say  and  charge  thee 
withal.  Therewithal  she  pulled  out  a 
bloody  doublet  and  a  bloody  shirt,  that 
were  be-bled  with  old  blood.  When 
Alisander  saw  this,  he  start  back  and 
waxed  pale,  and  said,  Fair  mother,  what 
may  this  mean?  I  shall  tell  thee,  fair  son ; 
this  was  thine  own  father's  doublet  and 
shirt  that  he  ware  upon  him  that  same 
day  that  he  was  slain.  And  there  she 
told  him  why  and  wherefore :  and  how 


for  his  goodness  king  Mark  slew  him 
with  his  dagger  afore  mine  own  eyes. 
And  therefore  this  shall  be  your  charge, 
that  I  shall  give  thee.  Now  I  require 
thee  and  charge  thee  upon  my  blessing, 
and  upon  the  high  order  of  knighthood, 
that  thou  be  revenged  upon  king  Mark 
for  the  death  of  thy  father.  And  there- 
withal she  swooned.  Then  Alisander 
leaped  to  his  mother,  and  took  her  up 
in  his  arms,  and  said,  Fair  mother,  ye 
have  given  me  a  great  charge,  and  here 
I  promise  you  I  shall  be  avenged  upon 
king  Mark  when  that  I  may,  and  that 
I  promise  to  God  and  to  you.  So  this 
feast  was  ended.  And  the  constable, 
by  the  advice  of  Anglides,  let  purvey 
that  Sir  Alisander  was  well  horsed  and 
harnessed.  Then  he  justed  with  his 
twenty  fellows  that  were  made  knights 
with  him.  But,  for  to  make  a  short  tale, 
he  overthrew  all  those  twenty,  that  none 
might  withstand  him  a  buffet. 

CHAP.  XXXV. 

How  it  was  told  to  king  Mark  of  Sir 
Alisander,  and  bow  be  would  have 
slain  Sir  Sadok  for  saving  of  bis  life. 

Then  one  of  those  knights  departed 
unto  king  Mark,  and  told  him  all  how 
Alisander  was  made  knight,  and  all  the 
charge  that  his  mother  gave  him,  as  yc 
have  heard  afore  time.  Alas,  false  trea- 
son, said  king  Mark,  I  wend  that  young 
traitor  had  been  dead.  Alas,  whom 
may  I  trust?  And  therewithal  king 
Mark  took  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
sought  Sir  Sadok  from  chamber  to 
chamber  to  slay  him.  When  Sir  Sadok 
saw  king  Mark  come  with  his  sword  in 
his  hand,  he  said  thus :  Beware,  king 
Mark,  and  come  not  nigh  me,  for  wit 
thou  well  that  I  saved  Alisander  his 
life,  of  which  I  never  repent  me,  for 
thou  falsely  and  cowardly  slewest  his 
father  Boudwin  traitorly  for  his  good 
deeds.  Wherefore  I  pray  almighty  Jesu 
send  Alisander  might  and  strength  to  be 
revenged  upon  thee.  And  now  beware 
king  Mark  of  young  Alisander,  for  he 
is  ma^e  a  knight.  Alas,  said  king  Mark, 
that  ever  I  should  hear  a  traitor  say  so 
afore  me.    And  therewith  four  knights 


of  king  Mark  drew  Lheir  swords  lo  slay 
Sir  Sidok.  But  anon  Sir  Sadok  slew 
than  all  in  king  Mark's  pre^nce.  Aiul 
then  Sir  Sadok  passed  forth  into  his 
chamber,  and  took  his  horse  and  his 
harness,  and  rode  on  his  way  a  good 
pace.  Fortherewas  neither  Sir  Tristram, 
neither  .Sir  Dinas,  nor  Sir  Fercus,  that 
would  Sic  Sadok  any  evil  will.  Then 
was  king  Mark  wroth,  and  thought  to 
destroy  Sir  Alisnnder,  and  Sir  Sadok 
that  had  saved  him,  for  king  Mail:  dread 
and  hated  Sir  Alisander  most  of  any 
man  living.  When  Sir  Tristram  under- 
stood that  Alisander  was  made  knight, 
anon  forthwithal  he  Bent  him  a  letter, 
praying  him  and  charing  him  that  he 
woald  draw  him  to  the  court  of  king 
Arthur,  and  that  he  put  him  in  the 
nile  and  in  the  hands  c^  Sir  LaunceloL 
So  this  letter  was  sent  to  Alisander 
from  his  cousin  Sir  Tristram.  And  at 
that  time  he  thought  to  do  after  his 
commandment.  Then  king  Mark  called 
a  knight  that  brought  him  the  tiding 
from  Alisander,  and  bade  him  abide 
still  in  that  country.  Sir,  said  that 
knight,  so  must  I  do,  for  in  mine  own 
country  I  dare  not  come.  No  force, 
s^d  kii;g  Mark.  I  shall  give  thee  here 
double  as  much  lands  as  thou  hoddest  of 
thine  own.  But  within  short  space  Sir 
Sodok  met  with  that  false  knight  and 
slew  him.  Then  was  Wnc  Mark  wood 
wtolh  OQt  of  measure.  Then  he  sent 
unto  queen  Morgan  le  Fay  and  to  the 
queen  of  Northgalis,  praying  them  in  his 
letters  that  they  two  sorceresses  would 
set  all  the  country  io  fire,  with  ladies  that 
were  enchantresses,  and  by  such  thot 
were  dangerous  knights,  as  Malgrin,  and 
Breuse  Sance  Pit* ;  that  by  no  means 
Alisander  le  Orphelin  should  escape,  but 
either  he  should  be  taken  or  slain.  This 
ordinance  made  king  Mark  for  to  destroy 
Alisander. 

CHAP.  XXXVl. 
How  Sir  AlUandcr  wan  Ibe  priu  al   a 


Now  tuni  we  again  unto  Sir  Alisander, 


that  ,il  his  departing  from  his  mother 
took  with  him  his  father's  bloody  shin. 
So  that  he  1»rc  with  him  always  till  his 
[leath  day,  in  tokening  lo  think  on  bis 
lather's  death.  So  was  Alisander  pai- 
posed  to  ride  to  London  by  the  couoitl 
of  Sir  Tristram  to  Sir  Launcelot.  ,And 
by  fortune  he  went  by  the  sea-si 
and  rode  wrong,  And  there  he  v 
at  a  touiTULment  the  gree,  that  king 
Camdos  made.  And  there  he  smole 
down  king  Calados,  and  twenty  of  hii 
knights,  and  also  Sir  Safere  a  good 
knight,  that  was  Sir  Palamides"  brother, 
the  good  knight.  All  this  saw  a  dam- 
sel, and  saw  the  best  knight  just  that 


r  she  saw.    And  e 


s  hes-i 


down  knights  he  made  them  li 
to  wear  no  harness  in  a  twelvemontta 
and  a  day.  This  is  well  said,  said  Mor- 
gan le  Fay.  this  is  the  luii^t  that  I 
would  fain  see.  And  so  she  look  be* 
palfrey  and  rode  a  great  while,  and  then 
she  rested  her  in  her  pavilion.  So  there 
came  foiu'  knights ;  two  were  anned. 
and  two  were  unarmed,  and  they  toU 
Morgan  le  Fay  their  names.  The  first 
was  Elias  de  Gomeret,  the  second  iru 
Car  de  Gomeret;  those  were  armed: 
that  other  twain  were  of  CamilianL 
cousins  unlo  queen  Guenever,  and 
that  one  hight  Sir  Guy,  and  that  otbci 
hight  Garaunt ;  those  were  unirmcU. 
There  these  four  knights  told  Morgan 
le  Fay  how  a  young  knight  had  smitten 
them  down  before  a  castle.  For  the 
maiden  of  that  castle  said  that  he  w«» 
but  late  made  knight  and  youne.  But 
as  we  suppose,  but  if  it  were  Sir  Tris- 
tiam,  or  Sir  Launcelot.  or  Sir  Lamonk 
the  good  knight,  there  is  none  that 
might  sit  him  a  bullet  with  a  ^ 
Well,  said  Morgan  le  Fay,  I  shall  n 
that  knight  or  it  be  long  time,  and  be 
dwell  in  that  countiy. 

So  turn  we  to  the  damsel  of  the 
castle,  that  when  Alisander  le  Oiptldta 
had  forjusted  the  four  kni^ti,  ibc 
called  him  to  her.  and  said  thus:  f" 
knight,  wilt  thou  for  my  sake  jnst  > 
ligbt  with  a  knight  of  this  coontiy.  ibat 
is  and  halh  been  long  time  an  et*l 
neighbour  lo  me.  his  name  is  Malaria, 
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and  he  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  married 
in  no  manner  wise  for  all  that  I  can  do, 
or  any  knight  for  my  sake.  Damsd, 
said  Alisander,  and  he  come  while  I 
am  here  I  will  fight  with  him,  and  my 
poor  body  for  your  sake  I  will  jeopard. 
And  therewithal  she  sent  for  him,  for 
he  was  at  her  commandment.  And 
when  either  had  a  sight  of  other  they 
made  them  ready  for  to  just,  and  they 
came  together  eagerly,  and  Malgrin 
bruised  his  spear  upon  Alisander,  and 
Alisander  smote  him  again  so  hard  that 
he  bare  him  quite  from  his  saddle  to  the 
earth.  But  this  Malgrin  arose  lightly 
and  dressed  his  shield  and  drew  bis 
sword,  and  bad  him  alight,  saying, 
Though  thou  have  the  better  of  me  on 
horseback,  shalt  thou  find  that  I  shall 
endure  like  a  knight  on  foot.  It  is  well 
said,  said  Alisander.  And  so  lightly  he 
voided  his  horse,  and  betook  him  to  his 
varlet.  And  then  they  rashed  together 
like  two  boars,  and  laid  on  their  helms 
and  shields  long  time  by  the  space  of 
three  hours,  that  never  man  could  say 
which  was  the  better  knight.  And  in 
the  meanwhile  came  Morgan  le  Fay  to 
the  damsel  of  the  castle,  and  they  beheld 
the  battle.  But  this  Malgrin  was  an 
old  roted  knight,  and  he  was  called  one 
of  the  dangerous  knights  of  the  world 
to  do  battle  on  foot :  but  on  horseback 
there  were  many  better.  And  ever  this 
Malgrin  awaited  to  slay  Alisander,  and 
so  wounded  him  wonderly  sore,  that  it 
was  marvel  that  ever  he  might  stand, 
for  he  had  bled  so  much  blood:  for 
Alisander  fought  wildly  and  not  wittily. 
And  that  other  was  a  felonious  knight, 
and  awaited  him,  and  smote  him  sore. 
And  sometime  they  rashed  together  with 
their  shields  like  two  boars  or  rams,  and 
fell  grovelmg  both  to  the  earth.  Now 
knight,  said  Malgrin,  hold  thy  hand 
awhile,  and  tell  me  what  thou  art.  I 
will  not,  said  Alisander,  but  if  me  list. 
But  tell  me  thy  name,  and  why  thou 
keepest  this  country,  or  else  thou  shalt 
die  of  my  hands.  Wit  thou  well,  said 
Malgrin,  that  for  this  maiden's  love  of 
this  castle  I  have  slain  ten  good  knights 
by  mishap ;  and  by  outrage  and  pride  of 


myself  I  have  slain  ten  other  knights. 
Truly,  said  Alisander,  this  is  the  foidest 
confession  that  ever  I  heard  knight 
make,  nor  never  heard  I  speak  of  other 
men  of  such  a  shameful  confession  ; 
wherefore  it  were  great  pity  and  great 
shame  to  me  that  I  should  let  thee  live 
any  longer ;  therefore  keep  thee  as  well 
as  ever  thou  mayest,  for  as  I  am  true 
knight,  either  thou  shalt  slay  me  or 
else  I  shall  slay  thee,  I  promise  thee 
faithfully.  Then  they  la^ed  together 
fiercely.  And  at  the  last  Alisander 
smote  Malgrin  to  the  earth,  and  then 
he  raced  off  his  helm,  and  smote  off  his 
head  lightly.  And  when  he  had  done 
and  ended  this  battle,  anon  he  called  to 
him  his  varlet,  the  which  brought  him 
his  horse.  And  then  he  weening  to  be 
strong  enough  would  have  mounted. 
And  so  she  laid  Sir  Alisander  in  a  horse- 
litter,  and  led  him  into  the  castle,  for 
he  had  no  foot  nor  might  to  stand  upon 
the  earth.  For  he  had  sixteen  great 
wounds,  and  in  especial  one  of  them 
was  like  to  be  his  death. 

CHAP.  XXXVII. 

Hwv  queen  Morgan  le  Fay  bad  Alisan- 
der in  her  castle^  and  bow  she  healed 
bis  wounds. 

Then  queen  Morgan  le  Fay  searched 
his  wounds,  and  gave  such  an  ointment 
unto  him  that  he  should  have  died.  And 
on  the  mom  when  she  came  to  him,  he 
complained  him  sore ;  and  then  she  put 
other  ointments  upon  him,  and  then  he 
was  out  of  his  pain.  Then  came  the 
damsel  of  the  castle,  and  said  unto  Mor- 
gan le  Fay,  I  pray  you  help  me  that 
this  knight  might  wed  me,  for  he  hath 
won  me  with  his  hands.  Ye  shall  see, 
said  Morgan  le  Fay,  what  I  shall  say. 
Then  Morgan  le  Fay  went  to  Sir  Ali- 
sander and  bad  in  any  wise  that  he 
should  refuse  this  lady — if  she  desire  to 
wed  you,  for  she  is  not  for  you.  So  the 
damsel  came  and  desired  of  him  mar- 
riage. Damsel,  said  Orphelin,  I  thank 
you,  but  as  yet  I  cast  me  not  to  marry 
in  this  country.  Sir,  said  she,  sithen  ye 
will  not  marry  me,  I  pray  you,  insomuch 
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as  ye  have  won  me,  that  ye  will  give 
me  to  a  knight  of  this  country  that 
hath  been  my  friend  and  loved  me  many 
years.  With  all  my  heart,  said  Alisan- 
der,  I  will  assent  thereto.  Then  was 
the  knight  sent  for;  his  name  was  Sir 
Gerine  le  Grose.  And  anon  he  made 
them  handfast  and  wedded  them.  Then 
came  queen  Morgan  le  Fay  to  Ali- 
sander,  and  bad  him  arise,  and  put  him 
in  a  horse-htter:  and  gave  him  such 
a  drink  that  in  three  days  and  three 
nights  he  waked  never  but  slept :  and 
so  she  brought  him  to  her  own  castle, 
that  at  that  time  was  called  La  Beale 
Rejgard.  Then  Morgan  le  Fay  came  to 
Alisander,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
fain  be  whole.  Who  would  be  sick, 
said  Alisander,  and  he  might  be  whole  ? 
Well,  said  Morgan  le  Fay,  then  shall 
ye  promise  me  by  your  knighthood  that 
this  day  twelvemonth  and  a  day  ye 
shall  not  pass  the  compass  of  this  castle, 
and  without  doubt  ye  shall  lightly  be 
whole.  I  assent,  said  Sir  Alisander. 
And  there  he  made  her  a  promise. 
Then  was  he  soon  whole.  And  when 
Alisander  was  whole  then  he  repented 
him  of  his  oath,  for  he  might  not  be  re- 
venged upon  king  Mark.  Right  so  there 
came  a  damsel  that  was  cousin  to  the 
Earl  of  Pase,  and  she  was  cousin  to 
Morgan  le  Fay.  And  by  right  that 
castle  of  La  Beale  Regard  should  have 
been  hers  by  true  inheritance.  So  this 
damsel  entered  into  this  castle  where 
lay  Alisander,  and  there  she  found  him 
upon  his  bed,  passing  heavy  and  all 
sad. 

CHAP,  xxxvin. 

Haiv  Alisander  was  delivered  from  the 
queen  Morgan  le  Fay  by  the  means  of 
a  damsel. 

Sir  knight,  said  the  damsel,  and  ye 
would  be  merry,  I  could  tell  you  good 
tidings.  Well  were  me,  said  Alisander, 
and  I  might  hear  of  good  tidings,  for 
now  I  stand  as  a  prisoner  by  my 
promise.  Sir,  said  she,  wit  you  well 
that  ye  be  a  prisoner,  and  worse  than 
ye  ween.  For  my  lady,  my  cousin  queen 
Morgan  le  Fay,  keepeth  you  here  for 


none  other  intent  but  for  to  do  \a 
pleasure  with  you,  when  it  liketh  her. 
Defend  me,  said  Alisander,  from  such 
pleasure,  for  I  had  lever  die  than  I 
woidd  do  her  such  pleasure.  Trutf, 
said  the  damsel,  and  ye  would  low 
me  and  be  ruled  by  me,  I  shall 
make  your  deliverance  with  your  wor- 
ship. Tell  me,  said  Alisander,  by  what 
mean,  and  ye  shall  have  my  love. 
Fair  knight,  said  she,  this  castle  of 
right  ought  to  be  mine,  and  I  have  aa 
uncle  the  which  is  a  mighty  earl,  he  is 
earl  of  Pase,  and  of  all  folks  he  hateth 
most  Morgan  le  Fay,  and  I  shall  send 
unto  him,  and  pray  him  for  my  sake 
to  destroy  this  castle  for  the  e^ol  cus- 
toms that  be  used  therein ;  and  then 
will  he  come  and  set  wild  fire  on  every 
part  of  the  castle,  and  I  shall  get  yon 
out  at  a  privy  postern,  and  there  shall 
ye  have  your  horse  and  your  harness. 
Ye  say  well,  damsel,  said  Alisander. 
And  then  she  said.  Ye  may  keep  the 
room  of  this  castle  this  twelvemonth 
and  a  day,  then  break  ye  not  your  oath. 
Truly,  fair  damsel,  said  Alisander,  ye 
say  sooth.  And  then  he  kissed  her.  So 
anon  she  sent  unto  her  uncle,  and  bad 
him  come  and  destroy  that  casde;  for 
as  the  book  saith,  he  would  have  de* 
stroyed  that  castle  afore  time,  had 
not  that  damsel  been.  When  the  eail 
understood  her  letters  he  sent  her 
word  again,  that  on  such  a  day  he 
would  come  and  destroy  that  castle. 
So  when  that  day  came,  she  shewed 
Alisander  a  postern  where  through  be 
should  flee  into  a  garden,  and  there  he 
should  find  his  armour  and  his  hoise. 
When  the  day  came  that  was  set,  thither 
came  the  earl  of  Pase  vrith  four  hundred 
knights,  and  set  on  fire  all  the  parts  of 
the  castle,  that,  or  they  ceased,  th^ 
left  not  a  stone  standing.  And  all  this 
while  that  the  fire  was  in  the  castle,  he 
abode  in  the  garden.  And  when  the  fire 
was  done,  he  let  make  a  cry  that  he 
would  keep  that  piece  of  earth,  there  as 
the  castle  of  La  Beale  Regard  was,  a 
twelvemonth  and  a  day,  from  all  manner 
knights  that  would  come. 

So  it  happed  there  was  a  duke  that 
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hight  Ansirus,  and  he  was  of  the  kin  of 
Sir  Launcelot.  And  this  knight  was  a 
great  pilgrim,  for  every  third  year  he 
would  be  at  Jerusalem.  And  because  , 
he  used  all  his  life  to  go  in  pilgrimage, 
men  called  him  duke  Ansirus  the  pil- 
grim. And  this  duke  had  a  daughter 
that  hight  Alice,  that  was  a  passing  fair 
woman,  and  because  of  her  father  she 
was  called  Alice  La  Beale  Pilgrim. 
And  anon  as  she  heard  of  this  cry, 
she  went  unto  Arthur's  court,  and  said 
openly  in  hearing  of  many  knights. 
That  what  knight  may  overcome  that 
knight  that  keepeth  that  piece  of  earth 
shafi  have  me  and  all  my  lands.  When 
the  knights  of  the  Roufd  Table  heard 
her  say  thus,  many  were  glad,  for  she 
was  passing  fair,  and  of  great  rents. 
Right  so  she  let  cry  in  castles  and 
towns  as  fast  on  her  side  as  Sir  Alisan- 
der  did  on  his  side.  Then  she  dressed 
her  pavilion  straight  by  the  piece  of 
earth  that  Alisander  kept.  So  she  was 
not  so  soon  there  but  there  came  a 
knight  of  Arthur's  court,  that  hight 
Sagramor  le  Desirous,  and  he  prof- 
fered to  just  with  Alisander,  and  they 
encountered,  and  Sagramor  le  Desirous 
bruised  his  spear  upon  Sir  Alisander, 
but  Sir  Alisander  smote  him  so  hard 
that  he  avoided  his  saddle.  And  when 
La  Beale  Alice  saw  him  just  so  well,  she 
thought  him  a  passing  goodly  knight 
on  horseback.  And  then  she  lept  out 
of  her  pavilion  and  took  Sir  Alisan- 
der by  the  bridle,  and  thus  she  said: 
Fair  knight,  I  require  thee  of  thy 
knighthood,  shew  me  thy  visage.  I 
dare  well,  said  Alisander,  shew  my 
visage.  And  then  he  put  off  his  helm ; 
and  when  she  saw  his  visage  she  said. 
Truly,  thee  I  must  love  and  never  other. 
Then  shew  me  your  visage,  said  he. 

CHAP.  XXXIX. 

How  Alisander  met  tvitb  Alice  la  Beale 
Pilgrim,  and  bow  be  justed  witb  two 
hnigbts ;  and  after  of  bim  and  of  Sir 
Mordred. 

Then  she  unwimpled  her  visage.  And 
when  he  saw  her  he  said.  Here  have   i 


I  found  my  love  and  my  lady.  Truly, 
fair  lady,  said  he,  I  promise  you  to  be 
your  knight,  and  none  other  that  bear- 
eth  the  life.  Now,  gentle  knight,  said 
she,  tell  me  your  name.  My  name  is, 
said  he,  Alisander  le  Orphdin.  Now, 
damsel,  tell  me  your  name,  said  he. 
My  name  is,  said  she,  Alice  la  Beale 
Pilgrim.  And  when  we  be  more  at 
our  heart's  ease,  both  ye  and  I  shall 
tell  each  other  of  what  blood  we  be 
come.  So  there  was  great  love  betwixt 
them.  And  as  they  thus  talked,  there 
came  a  knight  that  hight  Harsouse  le 
Berbuse,  and  asked  part  of  Sir  Alisan- 
der's  spears.  Then  Sir  Alisander  en- 
countered with  him,  and  at  the  first  Sir 
Alisander  smote  him  over  his  horse 
croup.  And  then  there  came  another 
knight  that  hight  Sir  Hewgon.  And 
Sir  Alisander  smote  him  down  as  he 
did  that  other.  Then  Sir  Hewgon  prof- 
fered to  do  battle  on  foot.  Sir  Alisan- 
der overcame  him  with  three  strokes, 
and  there  would  have  slain  him  had  he 
not  yielded  him.  So  then  Alisander 
made  both  those  knights  to  swear  to 
wear  none  armour  in  a  twelvemonth  and 
a  day.  Then  Sir  Alisander  alight  down, 
and  went  to  rest  him  and  repose  him. 
Then  the  damsel  that  halp  Sir  Alisan- 
der out  of  the  castle,  in  her  play  told 
dame  Alice  altogether  how  he  was 
prisoner  of  the  castle  of  La  Beale  Re- 
gard: and  there  she  told  her  how 
she  gat  him  out  uf  prison.  Sir,  said 
Alice  la  Beale  Pilgrim,  me  seemeth  ye 
are  much  beholden  to  this  maiden. 
That  is  truth,  said  Sir  Alisander.  And 
there  Alice  told  him  of  what  blood  she 
was  come.  Sir,  wit  ye  well,  she  said, 
that  I  am  of  the  blood  of  king  Ban, 
that  was  father  unto  Sir  Launcelot. 
Ye  wis,  fair  lady,  said  Alisander,  my 
mother  told  me  that  my  father  was 
brother  unto  a  king,  and  I  am  nigh 
cousin  to  Sir  Tristram.  Then  this  while 
came  there  three  knights,  that  one 
hight  Vains,  and  that  other  hight  Har- 
vis  de  les  Marches,  and  the  third  hight 
Perin  de  la  Montaine.  And  with  one 
spear  Sir  Alisander  smote  them  down 
all  three,  and  gave  them  such  falls  that 
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they  had  no  list  to  6glit  upon  foot.  So 
he  made  them  lo  swear  to  wear  no 
aims  In  a  twelvemonth.  So  when  iTiey 
were  departei  Sir  Alisander  beheld  hia 
lady  Alice  oa  horseback  as  he  stood  in 
her  pavilion.  And  then  he  was  so  en- 
amoured upon  her,  that  he  wist  not 
whether  he  were  on  horseback  or  on 
foot.  Right  so  came  the  false  knight 
Sir  Mordred,  and  saw  Sir  Alisander  was 
assotled  upon  his  lady:  and  therewithal 
he  took  his  horse  by  the  biidle  and 
led  him  here  and  there,  and  had  cast  to 
have  led  him  out  of  that  place  to  hare 
shamed  him.  When  the  damsel  that 
halp  him  out  of  that  castle  saw  how 
shamefiilly  he  was  led,  anon  she  let  aim 
her.  and  set  a  shield  upon  her  shoulder. 
And  therewith  she  mounted  upon  his 
horse,  and  j^t  a  naked  sword  in  her 
hand,  and  she  thrust  unlo  Alisatider 
with  all  her  might,  and  she  gave  him 
snch  a  buffet  that  he  thought  the  lire 
flew  out  of  his  eyes.  And  when  AU- 
sander  felt  that  stroke  he  looked  about 
him,  and  drew  his  sword.  And  when 
she  saw  that,  she  fled,  and  so  did  Mor- 
dred into  the  forest,  and  the  damsel  fled 
into  the  pavUion.  So  when  Sir  Alisan- 
der understood  himself  how  the  &lEe 
knight  would  have  shamed  him,  had 
not  the  damsel  been,  (hen  was  he  wroth 
with  himself  that  Sir  Mordred  was  so 
escaped  his  hands.  But  then  Sir  Ali- 
sander and  dame  Alice  had  good  game 
Bl  the  damsel,  how  sadly  she  hit  him 
upon  the  helm.  Then  Sir  Alisander 
justed  thus  day  by  day,  and  on  foot  he 
did  many  battles  with  many  knights  of 
king  Arthur's  court,  and  with  many 
knights  strangers.  Therefore  to  tell  all 
the  battles  that  he  did  it  were  overmuch 
to  rehearse,  for  e>ery  day  within  that 
twelvemonth  he  had  ado  with  one 
knight  or  with  other,  and  some  day 
he  had  ado  with  three  or  with  four. 
And  there  was  never  knight  that  pat 
Mm  to  Ihe  worse.  And  at  the  twelve- 
month's end  he  departed  with  his  lady 
Alice  la  Beale  Pilgrim,  And  the  dam- 
sel would  never  go  fiom  him ;  and  so 
th<y  went  into  their  conntrj'  of  Benoye, 
and  lived  there  in  great  joy. 


Bote  Sir  Gotobalt  did  do  ery  a  Juilt  i* 
Surlase,  and  quiin  Gneitever't  hugbu 
tbotild  jusi  against  all  Ibat  mould  earn. 
Birr  as  the  book  saith.  king  Mifk 
would  never  stint  till  he  had  skin  \m 
by  treason.  And  Ire  Alice  he  gat  i 
child  which  hight  Bellengema  le  Bnue. 
And  by  good  fortune  he  came  lo  (lie 
court  of  king  Arthur,  and  proved  a 
passing  good  knight :  and  he  revenged 
his  father's  death ;  for  the  false  ku^ 
Mark  slew  both  Sur  Tristram  and  Ali- 
sander falsely  and  felom'ously.  Ai  ' 
happed  so  that  Alisander  had  i 
grace  nor  fortune  to  come  nnio  king 
Arthur's  court.  For  and  he  hod  to" 
10  Sir  Launcelot,  all  knights  said  tl 
knew  him,  he  was  one  of  the  slronecst 
knights  that  was  in  Arthur's  days.  And 
great  dole  was  made  for  him. 

So  let  we  of  him  pass,  and  ti    .     . 
another  tale.    So  it  befell  (hat  Sir  C*b- 
halt  the  haut  prince  was  lord  of  (he 


passing  good  rnou  of  arms,  u>l 
ever  he  held  a  noble  fellowship  togedier. 
And  then  he  came  to  Arthur's  court, 
and  told  him  his  intent,  how  this  vta 
his  will,  how  he  would  let  C17  ■ 
in  the  country  of  Surluse,  Ihe  » 
country  was  within  the  lands  of  Idng 
Arthur,  and  there  he  asked  leave  U 
let  cTy  a  justs.  I  will  give  you  loin. 
said  king  Arthur.  But  wit  thoQ  well, 
said  king  Arthur,  I  may  not  be  ihcK. 
Sir,  sold  queen  Guenever,  please  it  ytm 
to  give  me  leave  lo  be  at  that  JuMx. 
With  tight  good  will,  said  Arthur,  kt 
Sir  Galahalt  the  haul  prince  shatl  Imi*' 
you  in  governance.     Sir,  said  Galthlll, 


c  aMM 


i    Y«    M. 


I  will  take  with  me,  and  such 
as   please   me   best.     Di: 
said  king  Arthur.     So  a: 
inanded  Sir   Launoelot   to   make 
ready  wilh  such  knights  as  he  tho 
best.    So  in  every  good  town  and  c 
of  this  land  was  maile  a  cry,  that  ic 
country  of  Surluse  Sir  (nlahalt  Uiotdil 
make  a  justs  that  should  last  eight  dayu 
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and  how  the  haut  prince  with  the  help 
of  queen  Guenever's  knights  should  just 
against  all  manner  of  men  that  would 
come.  When  this  cry  was  known,  kings 
and  princes,  dukes  and  earis,  barons  and 
noble  knights,  made  them  ready  to  be 
at  that  justs.  And  at  the  day  of  justing 
there  came  in  Sir  Dinadan  disguised, 
and  did  many  great  deeds  of  arms. 

CHAP.  XLI. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  fought  in  the  tour- 
nament, and  bow  Sir  Palamides  did 
arms  therefor  a  damsel. 

Thek  at  the  request  of  queen  Guenever 
and  of  king  Bagdemagus,  Sir  Launcelot 
came  into  the  range,  but  he  was  dis- 
guised, and  that  was  the  cause  that  few 
folk  knew  him.  And  there  met  with 
him  Sir  Ector  de  Maris  his  own  brother, 
and  either  brake  their  spears  upon  other 
to  their  hands.  And  then  either  gat 
another  spear,  and  then  Sir  Launcelot 
smote  down  Sir  Ector  de  Maris  his  own 
brother.  That  saw  Sir  Bleoberis,  and 
he  smote  Sir  Launcelot  such  a  buffet 
upon  the  helm  that  he  wist  not  well 
where  he  was.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  was 
wroth,  and  smote  Sir  Bleoberis  so  sore 
upon  the  helm  that  his  head  bowed 
down  backward.  And  he  smote  eft 
another  buffet  that  he  avoided  his  sad- 
dle. And  so  he  rode  by  and  thrust 
forth  to  the  thickest.  When  the  king 
of  Northgalis  saw  Sir  Ector  and  Sir 
Bleoberis  lie  on  the  ground,  then  he 
was  wonderous  wroth,  for  they  came 
on  his  part  against  them  of  Surluse. 
So  the  king  of  Northgalis  ran  to  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  brake  a  spear  upon  him 
all  to  pieces.  Therewith  Sir  Launcelot 
overtook  the  king  of  Northgalis  and 
smote  him  such  a  buffet  on  the  helm 
with  his  sword  that  he  made  him  to 
avoid  his  horse ;  and  anon  the  king  was 
horsed  again.  So  both  the  king  Bag- 
demagus and  the  king  of  Northgalis 
party  hurled  together :  and  then  began 
a  strong  meddle,  but  they  of  Northgalis 
were  far  bigger. 

WTien  Sir  Launcelot  saw  his  party 
go  to  the  worst,  he  thronged  into  the 


I 


thickest  press  with  a  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  there  he  smote  down  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left  hand,  and  pulled 
down  knights,  and  rased  off  their  helms, 
that  all  men  had  wonder  that  ever  one 
knight  might  do  such  deeds  of  arms. 
When  Sir  Meliagant,  that  was  son  unto 
king  Bagdemagus,  saw  how  Sir  Launcelot 
fared,  he  marvelled  greatly.  And  when 
he  understood  that  it  was  he,  he  wist 
well  that  he  was  disguised  for  his  sake. 
Then  Sir  Meliagant  prayed  a  knight  to 
slay  Sir  Launcelot's  horse,  either  with 
sword  or  with  spear.  At  that  time  king 
Bagdemagus  met  with  a  knight  that 
hight  Sauseise,  a  good  knight,  to  whom 
he  said.  Now  fair  Sauseise,  encoimter 
with  my  son  Meliagant,  and  give  him 
large  payment ;  for  I  would  he  were 
well  beaten  of  thy  hands,  that  he  might 
depart  out  of  the  field.  And  then  Sir 
Sauseise  encountered  with  Sir  Melia- 
gant, and  either  smote  other  down. 
And  then  they  fought  on  foot,  and  there 
Sauseise  had  won  Sir  Meliagant  had 
not  there  come  rescues.  So  then  the 
haut  prince  blew  to  lodging.  And  every 
knight  unarmed  him  and  went  to  the 
great  feast.  Then  in  the  meanwhile 
there  came  a  damsel  unto  the  haut 
prince,  and  complained  that  there  was 
a  knight  that  hight  Goneries,  that  with- 
held her  all  her  lands.  Then  the  knight 
was  there  present,  and  cast  his  glove  to 
him,  or  to  any  that  would  fight  in  her 
name.  So  the  damsel  took  up  the  glove 
all  heavily  for  default  of  a  champion. 
Then  there  came  a  varlet  to  her  and 
said,  Damsel,  will  ye  do  after  me?  Full 
fain,  said  the  damsel.  Then  go  ye  unto 
such  a  knight  that  lyeth  here  beside  in 
an  hermitage,  and  that  followeth  the 
questing  beast,  and  pray  him  to  take 
the  battle  upon  him,  and  anon  I  wot 
well  he  will  grant  you. 

So  anon  she  took  her  palfrey,  and 
within  awhile  she  found  that  knight, 
that  was  Sir  Palamides.  And  when  she 
required  him,  he  armed  him  and  rode 
with  her,  and  made  her  to  go  to  the 
haut  prince,  and  to  ask  leave  for  her 
knight  to  do  battle.  I  will  well,  said 
the   haut    prince.     Then    the   knights 

18—2 


•Ji 

were  ready  In  the  field  Ui  jiisl  on  horse- 
L)[Lck ;  and  either  gat  a  spear  in  iheir 
hiui<l^  and  met  so  fiercely  together  tliat 
their  spears  all  to-shivered.  And  (hen 
they  flung  out  swords,  and  Sir  Pala- 
raides  smote  Sir  Gonetiea  down  to  the 
earth,  and  then  he  rased  off  his  helm, 
and  smote  off  his  head.  Then  tliey 
went  to  supper.  And  the  damsel  lo-ved 
Sir  Palamides,  Init  the  book  sailh  she 
was  of  his  kin.  So  then  Sir  Palamides 
disguised  him  in  this  manner;  in  his 
shield  he  bear  the  questing  beast,  and 
in  all  his  trappings.  And  when  he  was 
thns  ready,  he  sent  to  the  haut  prince 
to  give  him  leave  to  just  with  other 
knights,  but  he  was  adoubled  of  Sir 
Launcelot.  The  haul  prince  ient  hiro 
word  again  that  he  should  be  welcome, 
and  that  Sir  Launcelot  should  not  just 
with  him.  Then  Sir  Galahalt  the  baut 
prince  let  cry  what  knight  soever  he 
were  tlial  smote  down  Sir  I'alamides 
should  have  his  liamsel  to  himself. 

CHAP,  XLll. 
Nov  Siy  Galahfdt  and  Palamides  fought 

logelber.  and  of  Sir  Dinadan  and  Sir 

Galabalt. 

Hebe  beginneth  the  second  day. 
Anou  as  Sir  Palamides  came  into  the 
Reld,  Sir  Galahalt  the  haut  prince  was 
at  the  range  end,  and  met  with  Sir 
Palamides,  and  he  with  him,  with  great 
spears.  And  then  they  came  so  hard 
together  that  their  spears  all  to-shivered. 
But  Sir  Galahalt  smote  him  so  hard 
that  he  bare  him  backward  over  his 
hotse,  but  yet  he  lost  not  his  stirrups. 
Then  Ihcy  drew  their  swords  and  lasheil 
together  many  sad  strokes  that  many 
worshipful  knights  left  their  business  to 
behold  ihem.  But  at  the  last  Sir  Gala-  ' 
hall  the  haut  prince  smote  a  stroke  of  I 
might  unto  Sir  Palamides  sore  upon  the  I 
helm,  but  the  helm  was  so  hard  that  the 


Palamides.  When  the  baut  prince  wist, 
and  saw  the  good  knight  fall  unto  the 
earth,  he  was  ashamed  of  that  stroke. 
And  Iherewilh  he  alighted  down  off  his 
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gift,  and  to  forgive  him  that  deed.  Sii, 
said  Palamides,  I  thaidc  you  of  }u<u 
great  goodness,  for  ever  of  a  man  ni 
worship  a  knight  shall  never  have  di^ 
worship.  And  so  he  mounted  uponthit 
horse,  and  the  haul  piince  had 
anon.  Now,  said  the  haut  p 
release  to  you  that  maiden,  for 
have  won  her.  Ah,  said  Palamides. 
damsel  and  1  be  at  your  cominiuidini 
So  they  departed,  and  Sir  Galahalt 
great  deeds  of  arms.  And  right  w 
came  Dinadan  and  encoimtered  wjlb 
Sir  Galahalt.  and  either  came  to  ocbet 
so  fast  with  their  spears,  that  itu^ 
spears  brake  to  their  hands.  But  Dtotr 
dan  had  wend  the  haut  prince  had  bea 
more  weary  than  he  was.  And  thea  hi 
smote  many  sad  strokes  at  the  hint 
piince.  But  when  Dinadan 
might  not  get  him  to  the  earth,  he  saii,l 
My  lord,  I  pray  you  leave  me  and  lakci 
another.  The  haut  prince  knew  null 
Dinadan.  and  left  goodly  for  his  bir 
words,  and  so  they  ueparted.  Bui  sonn 
there  came  another,  and  (old  tbe  bwil 
prince  that  it  was  Dinadan.  Fix- 
sooth.  said  the  prince,  therefore  am  I 
heavy  that  he  is  so  escaped  from  mt: 
for  wilh  his  mocks  and  jests  now  shiU 
I  never  have  done  with  hira.  And  Iboi 
Galahalt  rode  fast  after  him,  snd  bid- 
him.  Abide.  Dinadan,  for  king  Aitlmi't 
sake.  Nay.  said  Sir  Dinadan,  we  tnea 
no  more  together  this  day-  Thai  ia 
that  wrath  the  haut  prince  met  with 
Mellagant,  and  he  smote  him  in  tbt 
throat,  that  and  he  had  fallen  Us  txA 
had  broken,  and  with  the  same  moir 
he  smote  down  another  knight.  Thn 
came  in  they  of  Northgalis,  and  duB} 
strangers,  and  were  like  to  have  M 
them  of  Surluse  to  the  worse,  lor  Sil 
Galahalt  the  haut  prince  hod  ever  mnd ' 
in  hand.  So  there  came  in  the  fQ«d 
knight  Semound  the  Valiant.  \nlhbll| 
knights,  and  he  beat  them  all  abaA 
Then  the  queen  Guene\'er  and  Sr  I^vi- 
cetot  let  blow  to  lodging:  and  enty 
knight  unarmed  him,  and  dremed  W» 
to  the  feast. 
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CHAP.  XLin. 

How  Sir  Arcbade  appealed  Sir  Palamides 
of  treasoriy  and  bow  Sir  Palamides 
slew  bim. 

When  Palamides  was  unarmed,  he 
asked  lodging  for  himself  and  the  dam- 
sel. Anon  the  haut  prince  commanded 
them  to  lodging  And  he  was  not  so 
soon  in  his  lodging,  but  there  came  a 
knight  that  hight  Archade;  he  was 
brother  unto  Goneries,  that  Sir  Pala- 
mides slew  afore  in  the  damsel's  quar- 
rel. And  this  knight  Archade  called 
Sir  Palamides  traitor,  and  appealed  him 
for  the  death  of  his  brother.  By  the 
leave  of  the  haut  prince,  said  Sir  Pala- 
mides, I  shall  answer  thee.  When  the 
haut  prince  understood  their  quarrel,  he 
bad  them  ^o  to  dinner,  and  as  soon  as 
ye  have  dined,  look  that  either  knight 
be  ready  in  the  field.  So  when  they 
had  dined,  they  were  armed  both,  and 
took  their  horses ;  and  the  queen,  and 
the  prince,  and  Sir  Launcelot,  were 
set  to  behold  them.  And  so  they  let 
run  their  horses,  and  there  Sir  Pala- 
mides bare  Archade  on  his  spear  over 
his  horse  tail.  And  then  Palamides 
alight,  and  drew  his  sword ;  but  Sir 
Archade  might  not  arise,  and  there 
Sir  Palamides  rased  off  his  hehn,  and 
smote  off  his  head.  Then  the  haut 
prince  and  queen  Guenever  went  to 
supper.  Then  king  Bagdemagus  sent 
away  his  son  Meliagant,  because  Sir 
Launcelot  should  not  meet  ^ith  him, 
for  he  hated  Sir  Launcelot,  aiid  that 
knew  he  not. 

CHAP.  XLIV. 

Of  the  tbird  day,  and  bow  Sir  Palamides 
justed  witb  Sir  Lamorak^  and  otber 
things. 

Now  beginneth  the  third  day  of  just- 
ing, and  at  that  day  king  Bagdema- 
gus made  him  ready,  and  there  came 
against  him  king  Marsil,  that  had  'in 
gift  an  island  of  Sir  Galahalt  the  halut 
prince ;  and  this  island  had  the  natne 
l*omitain.  Then  it  befell  that  kibg 
Bagdemagus  and  king  Marsil  of  Poiiii- 


tain  met  together  with  spears,  and 
king  Marsil  had  such  a  buflfet  that  he 
fell  over  his  horse  croup.  Then  there 
came  in  a  knight  of  king  Marsil,  to 
revenge  his  lord :  and  king  Bagdemagus 
smote  him  down,  horse  and  man,  to  the 
earth.  So  there  came  an  earl  that  hight 
Arrouse,  and  Sir  Breuse,  and  an  hundred 
knights  with  them  of  Pomitain,  and 
the  king  of  Northgalis  was  with  them ; 
and  all  these  were  against  them  of  Sur- 
luse.  And  then  there  began  great  battle, 
and  many  knights  were  cast  under  horse 
feet.  And  ever  king  Bagdemagus  did 
best,  for  he  first  began,  and  ever  he 
held  on.  Gaheris,  Gawaine*s  brother, 
smote  ever  at  the  face  of  king  Bagde- 
magus :  and  at  the  last  king  Bagdema- 
gus hurtled  down  Gaheris,  horse  and 
man.  Then,  by  adventure,  Sir  Pala- 
mides, the  good  knight,  met  with  Sir 
Blamor  de  Ganis,  Sir  Bleoberis*  bro- 
ther, and  there  either  smote  other  with 
great  spears,  that  both  their  horses  and 
knights  fell  to  the  earth.  But  Sir  Bla- 
mor had  such  a  fall  that  he  had  almost 
broken  his  neck;  for  the  blood  brast 
out  at  nose,  mouth,  and  his  ears;  but 
at  the  last  he  recovered  well  by  good 
surgeons.  Then  there  came  in  duke 
Chaleins  of  Clarance,  and  in  his  go- 
vernance there  came  a  knight  that 
hight  Elis  la  Noire ;  and  there  encoun- 
tered with  him  king  Bagdemagus,  and 
he  smote  Elis  that  he  made  him  to 
avoid  his  saddle.  So  the  duke  Chaleins 
of  Clarance  did  there  great  deeds  of 
arms ;  and  of  so  late  as  he  came  in  the 
third  day  there  was  no  man  did  so  well, 
except  king  Bagdemagus  and  Sir  Pala- 
mides ;  that  the  prize  was  given  that 
day  unto  king  Bagdemagus.  And  then 
they  blew  unto  lodging,  and  unarmed 
them,  and  went  to  the  feast.  Right  so 
there  came  Sir  Dinadan,  and  mocked 
and  jested  with  king  Bagdemagus,  that 
all  knights  laughed  at  him  ;  for  he  was 
a  fine  jester,  and  well  loving  all  good 
knights.  So  anon  as  they  had  dined 
there  came  a  varlet,  bearing  four  spears 
on  his  back,  and  he  came  to  Palamides 
and  said  thus :  Here  is  a  knight  by  hath 
sent  you  the  choice  of  four  spears,  and 
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requirelh  you  for  your  lady's  sake  lo 
take  Ihal  one  half  of  these  bpcars,  end 
just  with  him  in  the  field.  'I'ell  him, 
said  IMiimides,  I  will  not  fail  him. 
When  Sir  GalahaJt  \rist  of  this,  he  Tad 
1'ala.midcs  make  him  ready.  So  the 
(jneen  Guenever,  the  haut  prince,  and 
Kir  Launcelot,  ihey  were  set  upon  scaf- 
folds lo  give  the  judgment  of  these  two 
knights.  I 

Then  Sir  Palamides  and  the  strange   , 
knight   ran   so    eagerly   together   that   , 
their  spears  hralie  lo  their  hands.   Anon 
withal  either  of  them  took  i.  great  spear 
in  his  hand  and  all  to-shivered  them  in 
pieces.    And  then  either  took  a  greater 
spear.      And   then   the   knight   smote 
down   Sir  Palamides,  horse  and  man, 
to  the  earth.     And  as  he  would  have 
passed  over  him,  the  strange  kniglit's 
horse  stumbled,  and  fell  down  upon  Pa- 
lamides.  Then  they  drew  their  swords, 
and  lashed  together  wonderly   sore   a 
great  while.     Then  the  haut  prince  and 
Sir  IdmLcelot  said  they  saw  never  two 
knights  fight  better  than  they  did.    Bat   i 
ever   the    strange   knight  doubled   his 
strokes,  and  put  Palamides  aback.  There-   I 
with  the  haut  prince  cried,  Ho;   and   I 
then  they  went  to  lodging.    And  wlien 
they  were  unarmed  they  knew  it  was 
the  noble  kuight  Sir  Xjinjorak.    When 
Sir  Launcelot   knew   that   it   was    .Sir   ! 
Lamorak  he  made  much  of  him;    for    I 
above    all  earthly  men  he  loved  him 
best  except  Sir  Tristram.     Then  queen    i 
Guenever  commended  him,  and  so  did 
all    other    good   knights  make    much 
of  him,  except  Sir  Gawaine's  brethren.    ' 
Then    queen   Guenever  said  unto   Sir 
Launcelot,  Sir,  1  require  yon  that  and 
ye  just  any  more,  that  ye  just  with  none 
of  the  blood  of  my  lord  Arthur.     So  he 
promised  he  would  not  as  at  that  time. 

CHAR  XI.V. 
0/tbs/oiirrb  liny,  and  of  inmy  grtnif eaU 


:   duke  Chalcim  of  Cla- 


rance,  and  kiiig  Marsil  of  I'omiuijL 
And  there  came  Snfere,  Palamides'  hru- 
ther,  and  thei'e  he  (otd  liim  tidliij>  of 
his  mother,  and  how  he  appealed  in 
earl  before  king  Arthur : — For  he  made 
war  upon  our  father  and  mother,  and 
there  I  slew  him  in  plain  liattlc.  So 
they  went  into  the  field,  and  the  damsd 
with  them ;  and  there  came  to  encounlcr, 
against  them  Sir  Bleobcris  de  Gatlh.  KcA 
Sir  Ector  de  Maris.  Sir  Palamidei  en- 
countered with  Sir  Bleoberis,  and  oAa 
smote  other  down ;  and  in  the  siat' 
wise  did  .Sir  Safere  and  Sir  Eclor,  Bid' 
those  two  couples  did  battle  o 
Then  came  in  Sir  Lamorak,  and  he  en- 
countered with  the  king  with  the  hun- 
dred knights,  and  smote  him  qnile  WB 
his  horse  tail  i  and  in  the  same  '  ' 
^rved  the  king  of  Northgalis,  ti 
he  smote  down  king  Matail.  And  so, 
or  ever  he  stint,  he  smote  down  wldl 
his  spear  and  with  his  sword  Ihblf 
knights.  When  duke  Chaleins  si 
morak  do  so  great  prowess,  be  vohU 
not  meddle  with  him  for  shame;  ar 
then  he  chained  all  his  knights  in  u 
of  death  that  none  of  you  touch  ni 
for  it  were  shame  to  all  ^od  ki^ 
and  that  knight  were  shamed,  "n 
the  two  kings  gathered  them  togedlS 
and  all  they  set  upon  Sir  LAmoriX  Bti 
he  failed  them  not.  but  rashcd  here  and 
there,  smiting  on  the  right  hand  and  ea 
the  left,  and  rased  off  many  helms,  a 
that  the  haut  prince  and  qiieca  Ctie> 
never  said  they  saw  never  knighl  do  i 
such  deeds  of  arms  on  horsebadc  Altt.  i 
said  Launcelot  to  king  Bagdemagns.  I 
will  arm  me  and  help  Sir  Lamonik. 
And  1  will  ride  with  you,  said  king 
Bagdemagus.  And  when  they  two  wae 
horsed,  they  came  lo  Sir  I^amorak.  that 
stood  among  thirty  knights,  and  vdl 
was  him  that  might  rendi  him  a 
and  ever  he  sraole  again  mightily.  1 
came  there  into  the  press  Sirljimi 
and  he  threw  down  Sir  MadoT  At  kj 
I'oile,  and  with  the  truncheon  of  ^  " 
siiear  he  threw  doHn  many  knj) ' 
.\nil  king  Bagdcniagua  » 
left  hand  mid  on  the  right  hand  n 
vdlously  well.   And  then  the  threeU 
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fled  aback.  Therewithal  then  Sir  Gala- 
halt  let  blow  to  lodging,  and  all  the 
heralds  gave  Sir  Lamorak  the  prize. 
And  all  this  while  fought  Palamides, 
Sir  Bleoberis,  Sir  Safere,  Sir  Ector,  on 
foot.  Never  were  there  four  knights 
evener  matched.  And  then  they  were 
parted,  and  had  unto  their  lodging,  and 
unarmed  them,  and  so  they  went  to  the 
great  feast. 

But  when  Sir  Lamorak  was  come 
vmto  the  court,  queen  Guenever  took 
him  in  her  arms,  and  said.  Sir,  well 
have  ye  done  this  day.  Then  came  the 
haut  prince,  and  he  made  of  him  great 
joy,  and  so  did  Dinadan,  for  he  wept 
for  joy.  But  the  joy  that  Sir  Launcelot 
made  of  Sir  Lamorak  there  might  no 
man  tell.  Then  they  went  unto  rest ; 
and  on  the  mom  the  haut  prince  let 
blow  unto  the  field. 

CHAP.  XLVL 

Of  the  fif(b  day,  and  bow  Sir  Lamorak 
behaved  him. 

Here  beginneth  the  fifth  day.  So  it 
befell  that  Sir  Palamides  came  in  the 
mom-tide  and  proffered  to  just  there  as 
king  Arthur  was,  in  a  castle  there  be- 
side Surluse ;  and  there  encountered 
with  him  a  worshipful  duke,  and  there 
Sir  Palamides  smote  him  over  his  horse 
croup.  And  this  duke  was  uncle  unto 
king  Arthur,  Then  Sir  Elise's  son 
rode  unto  Palamides,  and  Palamides 
served  Elise  in  the  same  wise.  WTien  Sir 
Uwaine  saw  this,  he  was  wroth.  Then 
he  took  his  horse,  and  encountered  with 
Sir  Palamides,  and  Palamides  smote 
him  so  hard  that  he  went  to  the  earth, 
horse  and  man.  And  for  to  make  a 
short  tale,  he  smote  down  three  bre- 
thren of  Sir  Gawaine*s,  that  is  for  to 
say,  Mordred,  Gaheris,  and  Agravaine. 
Tmly,  said  Arthur,  this  is  a  great 
despite  of  a  Saracen,  that  he  shall  smite 
down  my  blood.  And  therewithal 
king  Arthur  was  wood  wroth,  and 
thought  to  have  made  him  ready  to 
just.  That  espied  Sir  Lamorak,  that 
Arthur  and  his  blood  were  discomfited. 
And  anon  he  was  ready,  and  asked 
Palamides  if  he  would  any  more  just. 


Why  should  I  not?  said  Palamides. 
Then  they  hurtled  together,  and  brake 
their  spears  and  all  to-shivered  them, 
that  all  the  castle  rang  of  their  dints. 
Then  either  gat  a  greater  spear  in  his 
hand,  and  they  came  so  fiercely  to- 
gether ;  but  Sir  Palamides'  spear  all 
to-brast,  and  Sir  Lamorak's  did  hold. 
Therewithal  Sir  Palamides  lost  his 
stirrups  and  lay  upright  on  his  horse's 
back.  And  then  Sir  Palamides  returned 
again,  and  took  his  damsel,  and  Sir 
Safere  returned  his  way.  So  when  he 
was  departed,  king  Arthur  came  to  Sir 
Lamorak,  and  thanked  liim  of  his  good- 
ness, and  prayed  him  to  tell  him  his 
name.  Sir,  said  Lamorak,  wit  you  well, 
I  owe  you  my  service :  but  as  at  this 
time  I  will  not  abide  here,  for  I  see  of 
mine  enemies  many  about  me.  Alas, 
said  Arthur,  now  wot  I  well  it  is  Sir 
Lamorak  de  Galis.  O,  Lamorak,  abide 
with  me,  and  by  my  crown  I  shall  never 
fail  thee :  and  not  so  hardy  in  Ga- 
waine's  head,  nor  none  of  his  brethren, 
to  do  thee  any  wrong.  Sir,  said  Sir  La- 
morak, wrong  have  they  done  me  and 
to  you  both.  That  is  tmth,  said  king 
Arthur,  for  they  slew  their  own  mother 
and  my  sister,  which  me  sore  grieveth. 
It  had  been  much  fairer  and  better 
that  ye  had  wedded  her,  for  ye  are  a 
king's  son  as  well  as  they.  Truly,  said 
the  noble  knight  Sir  Lamorak  unto 
Arthur,  her  death  shall  I  never  forget ; 
I  promise  you  and  make  mine  avow  I 
shall  avenge  her  death  as  soon  as  I  see 
time  convenient.  And  if  it  were  not  at 
the  reverence  of  your  highness  I  should 
now  have  been  revenged  upon  Sir  Ga- 
waine  and  his  brethren.  Truly,  said 
Arthur,  I  will  make  you  at  accord.  Sir, 
said  Lamorak,  as  at  this  time  I  may 
not  abide  with  you,  for  I  must  to  the 
justs,  where  is  Sir  Launcelot  and  the 
haut  prince  Sir  Galahalt. 

Then  there  was  a  damsel  that  was 
daughter  to  king  Bandes;  and  there  was 
a  Saracen  knight  that  hight  Corsabrin, 
and  he  loved  the  damsel,  and  in  no  wise 
he  would  suffer  her  to  be  married.  For 
ever  this  Sir  Corsabrin  defamed  her, 
and  named  her  that  she  was  out  of  her 
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mind;    and   thus  he  let  her  that  she 
might  not  be  married. 

CHAP.  XLVII. 
How  Sir  Pcdamides  fought  with  Corsabrin 
for  a  lady,  and  bow  Palamides  dew 
Corsabrin, 

So  by  fortune  this  damsel  heard  tell 
that  Palaihides  did  much  for  damsels' 
sakes ;  so  she  sent  to  him  a  pensel,  and 
prayed  him  to  fight  with  Sir  Corsabrin 
for  her  love,  and  he  should  have  her, 
and  her  lands  of  her  father's  that  should 
fall  to  her.  Then  the  damsel  sent  unto 
Corsabrin,  and  bad  him  go  unto  Sir 
Palamides,  that  was  a  Paynim  as  well 
as  he :  and  she  gave  him  warning  that 
she  had  sent  him  her  pensel ;  and  if  he 
might  overcome  Palamides  she  would 
wed  him.  When  Corsabrin  wist  of  her 
deeds,  then  was  he  wood  wroth  and 
angry,  and  rode  unto  Surluse,  where 
the  haut  prince  was,  and  there  he  found 
Sir  Palamides  ready,  the  which  had  the 
pensel.  So  there  they  waged  battle 
either  with  other  afore  Galahalt.  Well, 
said  the  haut  prince,  this  day  must 
noble  knights  just,  and  at  after  dinner 
we  shall  see  how  ye  can  speed.  Then 
they  blew  to  justs.  And  in  came  Dina- 
dan,  and  met  with  Sir  Gerin,  a  good 
knight,  and  he  threw  him  down  over 
his  horse  croup :  and  Sir  Dinadan  over- 
threw four  knights  more ;  and  there  he 
did  great  deeds  of  arms.  For  he  was  a 
good  knight,  but  he  was  a  scoffer,  and 
a  jester,  and  the  merriest  knight  among 
fellowship  that  was  that  time  living. 
And  he  had  such  a  custom  that  he 
loved  every  good  knight,  and  every 
good  knight  loved  him  again.  So  then 
when  the  haut  prince  saw  Dinadan  do 
so  well,  he  sent  unto  Sir  Launcelot,  and 
bade  him  strike  down  Sir  Dinadan: — 
And  when  that  ye  have  done  so,  bring 
him  afore  me  and  the  noble  queen  Gue- 
never.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  did  as  he 
was  required.  Then  Sir  Lamorak  and 
he  smote  down  many  knights,  and 
rased  off  helms,  and  drove  all  the 
knights  afore  them.  And  so  Sir  Laun- 
celot smote  down  Sir  Dinadan,  and 
made  his  men  to  unarm  him,  and  so 


brought  him  to  the  queen  and  the  haul 
prince,  and  then  laughed  at  Sir  Thar 
dan  so  sore  that  th^  might  not  stani 
Well,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  yet  have  I  ao 
shame,  for  the  old  shrew  Sir  Launodot 
smote  me  down.  So  they  went  to  ^ 
ner,  and  all  the  court  had  good  spoitat 
Dinadan.  Then  when  the  dinner  ms 
done,  they  blew  to  the  field,  to  hduild 
Sir  Palamides  and  Corsabrin.  Sir  Bdap 
mides  pight  his  pensel  in  the  midst  of 
the  field,  and  then  they  hurtled  together 
with  their  spears  as  it  were  thunder, 
and  either  smote  other  to  the  earth. 
And  then  they  pulled  their  swords,  and 
dressed  their  shields,  and  lashed  to- 
gether mightily  as  mighty  knights,  that 
well  nigh  there  was  no  piece  of  haroes 
would  hold  them.  For  this  Corsabnn 
was  a  passing  felonious  knight  Cor* 
sabrin,  said  Palamides,  wilt  thou  rdease 
me  yonder  damsel,  and  the  poiadf 
Then  was  Corsabrin  wroth  out  of 
measure,  and  gave  Palamides  sndi  a 
buffet  that  he  kneeled  on  his  kuee. 
Then  Palamides  arose  lightfy,  and 
smote  him  upon  the  hehn  mat  he  fdBi 
down  right  to  the  earth.  And  there- 
with he  rased  off  his  helm,  and  said* 
Corsabrin,  yield  thee,  or  else  thou  shall 
die  of  my  hands.  Fie  on  thee,  said  Cat' 
sabrin,  do  thy  worst.  Then  he  smote 
off  his  head.  And  therewithal  cane 
a  stench  of  his  body  when  the  soul  de- 
parted, so  that  there  might  no  body 
abide  the  savour.  So  was  the  corpae 
had  away  and  buried  in  a  wood,  because 
he  was  a  Paymin. 

Then  they  blew  unto  lodging,  and 
Palamides    was    unarmed.      TTicn  he 
went  unto  queen  Guenever,  to  the  hant 
prince,  and  to  Sir  Launcdot.    Sir,  said  | 
the    haut   prince,   here  have  ye  se 
this  day  a  great  miracle  by  Corsabrii^ ! 
what  savour  there  was  when  the  sod 
departed  from  the  body.   Therefore,  Sii  | 
we  will  require  you  to  take  the  baptisa 
upon  you  ;   and    I   promise    you,  all 
knights  will  set  the  more  by  you,  and 
say  more  worship  by  you.    Sir,  said 
Palamides,  I  will  that  ye  all  know  that 
into  this  land  I  came  to  be  christened, 
and  in  my  heart  I  am  christenied,  vdUl 
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christened  will  I  be.  But  I  have  made 
such  an  avow,  that  I  may  not  be  chris- 
tened till  I  have  done  seven  true  battles 
for  Jesus*  sake.  And  then  will  I  be  chris- 
tened. And  I  trust  God  will  take  mine 
intent,  for  I  mean  truly.  Then  Sir  Pala- 
mides  prayed  queen  Guenever  and  the 
haut  prince  to  sup  with  him.  And  so 
they  did  both,  Sir  Launcelot,  and  Sir 
Lamorak,  and  many  other  good  knights. 
So  on  the  mom  they  heard  their  mass, 
and  blew  the  field;  and  then  knights 
made  them  ready. 

CHAP.  XLVIII. 

Of  tbe  sixth  day,  and  what  then  was 

done, 

I 

I 

Here  b^;iimeth  the  sixth  day.  Then 
came  there  in  Sir  Gaheris,  and  there  ' 
encountered  with  him  Sir  Ossaise  of 
Surluse,  and  Sir  Gaheris  smote  him  over 
his  horse  croup.    And  then  either  party 
encoimtered  with  other,  and  there  was 
many  spears  broken,  and  many  knights 
cast  under  feet.     So   there   came  Sir 
Domard  and  Sir  Aglovale,  that  were 
brethren  unto  Sir  Lamorak,  and  they   , 
met  with  other  two  knights,  and  either   , 
smote  other  so  hard  that  all  four  knights 
and  horses  fell  to   the  earth.     When 
Sir    Lamorak   saw   his    two    brethren 
down  he  was  wroth  out   of  measure.   ! 
And  then  he  gat  a  great  spear  in  his 
hand,  and  therewithal  he  smote  down 
four  good  knights,  and  then  his  spear   ' 
brake.    Then  he  pulled  out  his  sword, 
and  smote  about  him  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left  hand,  and  rased  off 
helms  and  pulled  down  knights,  that  all 
men  marvelled  of  such  deeds  of  arms 
as  he  did,  for  he  fared  so  that  many 
knights  fled.    Then  he  horsed  his  bre- 
thren   again,    and    said.  Brethren,    ye 
ought   to  be  ashamed    to  fall   so  off 
your  horses ;  what  is  a  knight  but  when   ; 
he  is  on  horseback?    I  set  not  by  a   ; 
knight  when    he    is    on  foot,   for   all 
battles  on  foot  are  but  pelowres  bat- 
tles.   For  there  should  no  knight  fight 
on  foot,  but  if  it  were  for  treason,  or 
else  he  were  driven  thereto  by  force: 
therefore,  brethren,  sit  fast  upon  your 


horses,  or  else  fight  never  more  afore 
me.  With  that  came  in  duke  Cha- 
leins  of  Clarance ;  and  there  encoun- 
tered with  him  the  earl  Ulbawes  of 
Surluse,  and  either  of  them  smote  other 
down.  Then  the  knights  of  both  par- 
ties horsed  their  lords  again;  for  Sir 
Ector  and  Bleoberis  were  on  foot,  wait- 
ing on  the  duke  Chaleins;  and  the 
king  with  the  himdred  knights  was  with 
the  earl  of  Ulbawes.  With  that  came 
Gaheris,  and  lashed  to  the  king  with 
the  hundred  knights,  and  he  to  him 
again.  Then  came  the  duke  Chaleins 
and  departed  them.  Then  they  blew 
to  lodging,  and  the  knights  unarmed 
them,  and  drew  them  to  their  dinner; 
and  at  the  midst  of  their  dinner  in  came 
Dinadan,  and  began  to  rail.  Then  he 
beheld  the  haut  prince,  that  seemed 
wroth  with  some  fault  that  he  saw. 
For  he  had  a  custom  he  loved  no  fish ; 
and  because  he  was  served  with  fish,  the 
which  he  hated,  therefore  he  was  not 
merry.  When  Sir  Dinadan  had  espied 
the  haut  prince,  he  espied  where  was  a 
fish  with  a  great  head,  and  that  he  gat 
betwixt  two  dishes,  and  served  the  haut 
prince  with  that  fish.  And  then  he 
said  thus  :  Sir  Galahalt,  well  may  I 
liken  you  to  a  wolf,  for  he  will  never 
eat  fish,  but  flesh.  Then  the  haut 
prince  laughed  at  his  words.  Well,  well, 
said  Dinadan  to  Launcelot,  what  do 
ye  in  this  country;  for  here  may  no 
mean  knights  win  no  worship  for  thee  ? 
Sir  Dinadan,  said  Launcelot,  I  ensure 
thee  that  I  shall  no  more  meet  with 
thee,  nor  with  thy  great  spear,  for  I 
may  not  sit  in  my  saddle  when  that 
spear  hitteth  me.  And  if  I  be  happy, 
I  shall  beware  of  that  boisterous  body 
that  thou  bearest.  Well,  said  Laun- 
celot, make  good  watch  ever.  God 
forbid  that  ever  we  meet,  but  if  it  be 
at  a  dish  of  meat.  Then  laughed  the 
queen  and  the  haut  prince,  that  they 
might  not  sit  at  their  table.  Thus  they 
made  great  joy  till  on  the  mom.  And 
then  they  heard  mass,  and  blew  to  field. 
And  queen  Guenever  and  all  the  estates 
were  set,  and  judges  armed  clean  with 
their  shields  to  keep  the  right. 
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CHAP.  XLIX, 
Of  Ibe  eevenib  bailie,  aiid  bow  Sir  Lauii- 

cdol,  bting  disguised  like  a  maid,  smale 

dauin  Sir  Diiiadaa. 

Now  beginnetli  the  seventli  bailie. 
There  came  in  Ihe  duke  Cambioes,  Eiod 
Ihere  encountered  with  hhn  Sir  AriEi- 
taoce,  that  was  counted  a  good  knight, 
and  they  met  so  hard  that  cither  bare 
other  down,  horse  arid  man.  Then  came 
there  the  earl  of  LambaQe,  and  helped 
the  duke  again  to  horse.  Then  came 
there  Sir  OiSaise  of  Surluse,  and  he 
smote  the  ear!  Lambaile  down  from  his 
horse.  Then  began  they  to  do  great 
deeds  of  arms,  and  many  spears  were 
broken,  and  many  knights  were  cast  to 
the  earth.  Then  the  king  of  Northgalis 
and  the  earl  Ulbawes  smote  together, 
that  all  the  judges  thought  it  was  like 
mortal  death.  This  mean  while  queen 
Guenever  and  the  haut  prince  and  Sir 
Lnunceiot  made  there  Sir  DInadan  make 
him  ready  to  just.  I  would,  said  Sir 
Dinadan,  ride  into  the  field,  but  then 
one  of  you  twain  wiU  meet  with  me. 
PenJy,  said  the  haut  prince,  ye  may  see 
how  we  sit  here  as  judges  with  our 
shields,  and  always  majest  thou  behold 
whether  we  sit  here  or  not.  So  £ir 
Dinadan  departed,  and  took  his  horse, 
and  met  with  many  knights,  and  did 
passing  well.  And  as  he  was  departed, 
Sir  Launcelot  disguised  himself,  and  put 
upon  his  armour  a  maiden's  garment 
freshly  attired.  Then  Sir  Launcelot 
made  Sir  Galihodin  to  lead  him  through 
the  range,  and  all  men  had  wonder 
what  dunael  it  was.  And  so  as  Sir  j 
Dinadan  came  into  the  range.  Sir  Laun-  | 
celot,  that  was  in  the  damsel's  array.  I 
gat  Ualihodin's  spear,  and  ran  unto  ' 
Sir  Dinadan.  And  always  Sir  Dinadan 
looked  up  there  as  Sir  Lmincelol  was, 
and  then  he  saw  one  sit  in  the  stead 
of  Sir  Launcelot,  armed.  But  when 
Dinadan  saw  a  manner  of  a  damsel,  he 
dread  perils  tliat  it  was  .Sir  Lcuneedot 
di^iised.  But  Sir  Lnuncclot  came  | 
on  him  so  fast  that  he  smote  l>im 
over  his  horse  croup.  And  then  with 
great  scorns  they  gat  Sr  Dinadan  itito 


the  forest  there  beside,  and  there  Hxj  I 
despoiled  him  unto  his  shirt,  and  put  1 
upon  him  a  woman's  garment,  and  so  1 
brought  him  into  the  field,  and  so  thqr  1 
blew  unto  lodging.  And  every  kn^t 
went  and  unarmed  him.    Then  was  Sir 

Dinadan  brought   r  ^    , 

And  when  queen  Guenever  saw  Sir  I 
Dinadan  brought  so  among  them  all, 
then  she  laughed  that  she  fell  down, 
and  so  did  all  that  were  there.  Well, 
said  Dinadan  to  Launcelot,  thou  art  w 
false  that  I  can  never  beware  of  thee. 
Then,  by  all  the  assent,  they  ^ve  St 
Launcelot  the  prize :  the  next  was  Sir 
lj,motak  de  Galis:  the  third  was  Sr 
PaJnmides  i  the  fourth  was  king  Bfladis 
Hjagus.  So  these  four  knights  had  the 
prize.  And  there  was  great  joy  and 
great  nobley  in  hU  the  court-  And 
on  the  morn  queen  Guenever  snd  Sir 
Launcelot  departed  nnto  king  Anbui; 
bur  in  no  wise  Sir  Lamorak  would  not 
go  with  them.  1  shall  undertake,  s  . 
Sir  Launcelot,  that,  and  ye  will  go  with 
us,  lung  Arthur  shall  charge  Sir  (^wanw 
and  his  brethren  never  to  do  yon  htut. 
As  for  that,  said  Sir  Lamorak,  I  wJU 
not  trust  Sir  Gawaine.  nor  none  of  hit 
brethren ;  and  wit  ye  well  Sir  Laun- 
celot, snd  it  were  not  for  my  lord  Hag 
Arthur's  sake,  I  ohoutd  match  Sir  Ga- 
waine and  Ills  brethren  well  enmglu 
But  to  say  that  I  should  trast  thoBi 
that  shall  I  never.  And  thei«(bfe  I 
pray  you  recommend  me  unto  my  loid 
Arthur,  and  unto  all  my  loids  qT  the 
Kotmd  Table.  And  in  what  place  thil 
ever  I  come  I  sliall  do  you  sendee  to 
my  power :  and,  sir.  it  is  but  late  thai 
'       vcnged  that   when   my    lord  Ai*   I 
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Palamides.    Then  Sir  Lamonk  M-   I 
parted  from  Sir  Launcelot,  and  ellhcr 
wept  at  their  departing. 

CHAP.   L. 

Hon/  by  IrioiOH  Sir  TVistram  was  bnagbl 
10  a  numamtiil  for  fo  latii  tm  Jti*, 
and  bote  be  mas  put  in  pn»on. 
Now  luiTi  wc  from  tliis  matla.  and 
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book  is  principally  of;  and  leave  we  the 
king  and  the  queen,  Sir  Launcelot,  and 
Sir  Lamorak.  And  here  b^nneth  the 
treason  of  king  Mark  that  he  ordained 
against  Sir  Tristram.  There  was  cried 
by  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  a  great  tour- 
nament and  justs.  And  all  was  done 
by  Sir  Galahalt  the  haut  prince,  and 
king  Bagdemagus,  to  the  intent  to  slay 
Sir  Launcelot,  or  else  utterly  destroy 
him  and  shame  him,  because  Sir  Laun- 
celot had  always  the  higher  degree: 
therefore  this  prince  and  this  king  made 
this  justs  against  Sir  Launcelot.  And 
thus  their  counsel  was  discovered  unto 
king  Mark,  whereof  he  was  full  glad. 
Then  king  Mark  bethought  him  that  he 
would  have  Sir  Tristram  unto  that  tour- 
nament disguised  that  no  man  should 
know  him,  to  that  intent  that  the  haut 
prince  should  ween  that  Sir  Tristram 
were  Sir  Launcelot.  So  at  these  justs 
came  in  Sir  Tristram.  And  at  that  time 
Sir  Launcelot  was  not  there,  but  when 
they  saw  a  knight  disguised  do  such 
deeds  of  arms,  they  wend  it  had  been 
Sir  Launcelot.  And  in  especial  king 
Mark  said  it  was  Sir  Launcelot  plainly. 
Then  they  set  upon  him,  both  king 
Bagdemagus  and  the  haut  prince,  and 
their  knights,  that  it  was  wonder  that 
ever  Sir  Tristram  might  endure  that 
pain.  Notwithstanding  for  all  the  pain 
that  he  had.  Sir  Tristram  wan  the  de- 
gree at  that  tournament,  and  there  he 
hurt  many  knights,  and  bruised  them, 
and  they  hurt  him,  and  bruised  him 
wonderly  sore.  So  when  the  justs  were 
all  done  they  knew  well  that  it  was  Sir 
Tristram  de  Liones.  And  all  that  were 
on  king  Mark's  party  were  glad  that 
Sir  Tristram  was  hurt,  and  the  remnant 
were  sorry  of  his  hurt ;  for  Sir  Tristram 
was  not  so  behated  as  was  Sir  Launce- 
lot within  the  realhi  of  England.  Then 
came  king  Mark  unto  Sir  Tristram,  and 
said,  Fair  nephew,  I  am  sorry  of  your 
hurts.  Gramercy,  my  lord,  said  Sir 
Tristram.  Then  king  Mark  made  Sir 
Tristram  for  to  be  put  in  a  horse  bier, 
in  great  sign  of  love,  and  said,  Fair 
cousin,  I  shall  be  your  leech  myself. 
And  so  he  rode  forth  with  Sir  Tristram, 


and  brought  him  to  a  castle  by  day- 
light. And  then  king  Mark  made  Sir 
Tristram  to  eat,  and  then  after  he  gave 
him  a  drink,  the  which  as  soon  as  he 
had  drunk  he  fell  on  sleep;  and  when 
it  was  night  he  made  him  to  be  carried 
to  another  castle,  and  there  he  put  him 
in  a  strong  prison,  and  there  he  ordained 
a  man  and  a  woman  to  give  him  his 
meat  and  drink.  So  there  he  was  a 
great  while.  Then  was  Sir  Tristram 
missed,  and  no  creature  wist  where  he 
was  become.  When  La  Beale  Isoud 
heard  how  he  was  missed,  privily  she 
went  unto  Sir  Sadok,  and  prayed  him  to 
espy  where  was  Sir  Tristram.  Then 
when  Sadok  wist  how  Sir  Tristram 
was  missed,  and  anon  espied  that  he 
was  put  in  prison  by  king  Mark  and 
the  traitors  of  Magons,  then  Sadok  and 
two  of  his  cousins  laid  them  in  an  am- 
bushment,  fast  by  the  castle  of  Tintagil, 
in  arms.  And  as  by  fortune  there  came 
riding  king  Mark  and  four  of  his 
nephews,  and  a  certain  of  the  traitors 
of  Magons.  When  Sir  Sadok  espied 
them  he  brake  out  of  the  bushment, 
and  set  there  upon  them.  And  when 
king  Mark  espied  Sir  Sadok  he  fled  as 
fast  as  he  might.  And  there  Sir  Sadok 
slew  all  the  four  nephews  unto  king 
Mark.  But  these  traitors  of  Magons  slew 
one  of  Sadok's  cousins,  with  a  great 
wound  in  the  neck,  but  Sadok  smote 
the  other  to  death.  Then  Sir  Sadok  rode 
upon  his  way  unto  a  castle  that  was 
called  Liones,  and  there  he  espied  of 
the  treason  and  felony  of  king  Mark. 
So  they  of  that  castle  rode  with  Sir 
Sadok  till  that  they  came  to  a  castle  that 
hight  Arbray.  And  there  in  the  town 
they  found  Sir  Dinas  the  seneschal, 
that  was  a  good  knight.  But  when  Sir 
Sadok  had  told  Sir  Dinas  of  all  the 
treason  of  king  Mark,  he  defied  such  a 
king,  and  said  he  would  give  up  his 
lands  that  he  held  of  him.  And  when 
he 'said  these  words  all  manner  knights 
said  as  Sir  Dinas  said.  Then  by  his 
advice,  and  of  Sir  Sadok's,  he  let  stuff 
all  the  towns  and  castles  within  the 
country  of  Liones,  and  assembled  all 
the  people  that  they  might  make. 
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CHAP.  LI. 


How  king  Mark  let  do  counterfeit  letters 
from  the  Pope^  and  bow  Sir  Percivale 
delivered  Sir  Tristram  out  of  prison. 

Now  turn  we  unto  king  Mark,  that 
when  he  was  escaped  from  Sir  Sadok 
he  rode  unto  the  castle  of  Tintagil,  and 
there  he  made  great  cry  and  noise,  and 
cried  unto  harness  all  that  might  bear 
arms.  Then  they  sought  and  found 
where  were  dead  four  cousins  of  king 
Mark's,  and  the  traitors  of  Magons. 
Then  the  king  let  inter  them  in  a 
chapel.  Then  the  king  let  cry  in  all 
the  country  that  held  of  him,  to  go 
unto  arms,  for  he  understood  to  the 
war  he  must  needs.  When  king  Mark 
heard  and  understood  how  Sir  Sadok 
and  Sir  Dinas  were  risen  in  the  country 
of  Liones,  he  remembered  of  wiles  and 
treason.  Lo,  thus  he  did :  he  let  make 
and  counterfeit  letters  from  the  Pope, 
and  did  make  a  strange  clerk  to  bear 
them  unto  king  Mark.  The  which 
letters  specified,  that  king  Mark  should 
make  him  ready,  upon  pain  of  cursing, 
with  his  host  to  come  to  the  Pope,  to 
help  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  for  to  make  war 
upon  the  Saracens.  When  this  clerk 
was  come  by  the  mean  of  the  king, 
anon  withal  king  Mark  sent  these  let- 
ters unto  Sir  Tristram,  and  bad  him  say 
thus ;  That  and  he  would  go  war  upon 
the  miscreants,  he  should  be  had  out  of 
prison,  and  to  have  all  his  power. 
When  Sir  Tristram  understood  this 
letter,  then  he  said  thus  to  the  clerk: 
Ah,  king  Mark,  ever  hast  thou  been  a 
traitor,  and  ever  wilt  be:  but  clerk, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  say  thou  thus  unto 
king  Mark.  Since  the  aposlle  Pope 
hath  sent  for  him,  bid  him  go  thither 
himself,  for  tell  him,  traitor  king  as  he 
is,  I  will  not  go  at  his  command,  get  I 
out  of  my  prison  as  I  may.  For  I  see  I 
am  well  rewarded  for  my  true  service. 
Then  the  clerk  returned  unto  king 
Mark,  and  told  him  of  the  answer  of 
Sir  Tristram.  Well,  said  king  Mark,  yet 
shall  he  be  beguiled.  So  he  went  into 
his  chamber,  and  counterfeited  letters, 
and  the  letters  specified  that  the  Pope 


desired  Sir  Tristram  to  come  himsdf  to 
make  war  upon  the  miscreants.  )M]a 
the  clerk  was  come  again  unto  Sir  Tns- 
tram  and  took  him  these  letters,  tba 
Sir  Tristram  beheld  these  letters,  aod 
anon  espied  they  were  of  king  Mark's 
counterfeiting.  Ah,  said  Sir  Tristiam, 
false  hast  thou  been  ever,  king  Maik, 
and  so  wilt  thou  end.  Then  the  deik 
departed  from  Sir  Tristram,  and  cane 
to  king  Mark  again.  By  then  tbere 
were  come  four  wounded  knights  within 
the  castle  of  Tintagil,  and  one  of  them 
his  neck  was  nigh  broken  in  twain, 
another  had  his  arm  stricken  away,  the 
third  was  borne  through  with  a  spear, 
the  fourth  had  his  teeth  stricken  in 
twain.  And  when  they  came  afore  kii^ 
Mark  they  cned  and  said.  King,  why 
fleest  thou  not,  for  all  this  countiy  is 
arisen  clearly  against  thee.  Then  was 
king  Mark  wroth  out  of  measure.  And 
in  the  mean  while  there  came  into  the 
country  Sir  Percivale  de  Galis,  to  seA 
Sir  Tristram.  And  when  he  heard  that 
Sir  Tristram  was  in  prison.  Sir  Percivale 
made  clearly  the  deliverance  of  Sir  Tris- 
tram by  his  knightly  means.  And  when 
he  was  so  delivered  he  made  great  joy 
of  Sir  Percivale,  and  so  each  one  « 
other.  Sir  Tristram  said  unto  Sir  Perci- 
vale, And  ye  will  abide  in  these  marches, 
I  will  ride  with  you.  Nay,  said  Perci- 
vale, in  this  country  may  I  not  tany, 
for  I  must  needs  into  Wales.  So  Sr 
Percivale  departed  from  Sir  Tristram, 
and  rode  straight  unto  king  Mark,  and 
told  him  how  he  had  delivered  Sir  Tris- 
tram. And  also  he  told  the  king  that 
he  had  done  himself  great  shame  for 
to  put  Sir  Tristram  in  prison,  for  he  is 
now  the  knight  of  most  renown  in  all 
this  world  living.  And  wit  thou  well 
the  most  noble  knights  of  the  world 
love  Sir  Tristram,  and  if  he  will  make 
war  upon  you  ye  may  not  abide  it 
That  is  truth,  said  king  Mark,  but  1 
may  not  love  Sir  Tristram  because  he 
loveth  my  queen  and  my  wife.  La  Beak 
Isoud.  Ah  fie  for  shame,  said  Sir  Perci- 
vale, say  ye  never  so  more.  Are  ye  not 
uncle  unto  Sir  Tristram,  and  he  your 
nephew  ?  Ye  should  never  think  that  so 
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noble  a  knight  as  Sir  Tristram  is,  that 
he  would  do  himself  so  great  a  villany 
to  hold  his  uncle's  wife,  howbeit,  said 
Sir  Percivale,  he  may  love  your  queen 
sinless,  because  she  is  called  one  of  the 
fairest  ladies  of  the  world.  Then  Sir 
Percivale  departed  from  king  Mark. 
So  when  he  was  departed  king  Mark 
bethought  him  of  more  treason,  not- 
withstanding king  Mark  granted  Sir 
Percivale  never  by  no  manner  of  means 
to  hurt  Sir  Tristram.  So  anon  king 
Mark  sent  unto  Sir  Dinas  the  seneschal, 
that  he  should  put  down  all  the  people 
that  he  had  raised,  for  he  sent  him  an 
oath  that  he  would  go  himself  unto  the 
Pope  of  Rome  to  war  upon  the  mis- 
creants, and  this  is  a  fairer  war  than 
thus  to  raise  the  people  against  your 
king.  When  Sir  Dinas  the  seneschal 
understood  that  king  Mark  would  go 
upon  the  miscreants,  then  Sir  Dinas  in 
all  the  haste  put  down  all  the  people ; 
and  when  the  people  were  departed 
every  man  to  his  home,  then  king  Mark 
espied  where  was  Sir  Tristram  with  La 
Beale  Isoud.  And  there  by  treason  king 
Mark  let  take  him  and  put  him  in 
prison,  contrary  to  his  promise  that  he 
made  unto  Sir  Percivale.  When  queen 
Isoud  understood  that  Sir  Tristram  was 
in  prison  she  made  as  great  sorrow  as 
ever  made  lady  or  gentlewoman.  Then 
Sir  Tristram  sent  a  letter  unto  La  Beale 
Isoud,  and  prayed  her  to  be  his  good 
lady;  and  if  it  pleased  her  to  make  a 
vessel  ready  for  her  and  him,  he  would 
go  with  her  unto  the  realm  of  Logris, 
that  is  this  land.  When  La  Beale  Isoud 
understood  Sir  Tristram's  letters  and 
his  intent,  she  sent  him  another,  and 
bad  him  be  of  good  comfort,  for  she 
would  do  make  the  vessel  ready,  and 
all  things  to  purpose.  Then  La  Beale 
Isoud  sent  unto  Sir  Dinas,  and  to 
Sadok,  and  prayed  them  in  any  wise 
to  take  king  Mark  and  put  him  in 
prison,  unto  the  time  that  she  and  Sir 
Tristram  were  departed  unto  the  realm 
of  Logris.  When  Sir  Dinas  the  se- 
neschal understood  the  treason  of  king 
Mark,  he  promised  her  again,  and  sent 
to  her  word  that  king  Mark  should  be 


put  in  prison.  And  as  they  devised  it 
so  it  was  done.  And  then  Sir  Tristram 
was  delivered  out  of  prison,  and  anon 
in  all  the  haste  queen  Isoud  and  Sir 
Tristram  went  and  took  their  counsel 
with  that  they  would  have  with  them 
when  they  departed. 

CHAP.  LII. 
How  Sir  Tristram  and  La  Beale  Isoud 
came  into  England^  and  bow  Sir  Laun- 
celot  brought  tbem  to  Joyous  Gard. 

Then  La  Beale  Isoud  and  Sir  Tris- 
tram took  their  vessel,  and  came  by 
water  into  this  land.  And  so  they  were 
not  in  this  land  four  days  but  there 
came  a  cry  of  a  justs  and  tournament 
that  king  Arthur  let  make.  When  Sir 
Tristram  heard  tell  of  that  tournament, 
he  disguised  himself  and  La  Beale 
Isoud,  and  rode  unto  that  tournament. 
And  when  he  came  there  he  saw  many 
knights  just  and  tourney,  and  so  Sir 
Tristram  dressed  him  to  the  range. 
And  to  make  short  conclusion,  he  over- 
threw fourteen  knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  When  Sir  Launcelot  saw  these 
knights  thus  overthrown  Sir  Launcelot 
dressed  him  to  Sir  Tristram.  That  saw 
La  Beale  Isoud,  how  Sir  Launcelot 
was  come  into  the  field.  Then  La 
Beale  Isoud  sent  unto  Sir  Launcelot  a 
ring,  and  bad  him  wit  that  it  was  Sir 
Tristram  de  Liones.  When  Sir  Launce- 
lot understood  that  there  was  Sir  Tris- 
tram, he  was  full  glad,  and  would  not 
just.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  espied  whither 
Sir  Tristram  went,  and  after  him  he 
rode,  and  then  either  made  of  other 
great  joy.  And  so  Sir  Launcelot  brought 
Sir  Tristram  and  La  Beale  Isoud  unto 
Joyous  Gard,-  that  was  his  own  castle 
that  he  had  won  with  his  own  hands. 
And  there  Sir  Launcelot  put  them  in  to 
weld  for  their  own.  And  wit  ye  well 
that  castle  was  garnished  and  furnished 
for  a  king  and  a  queen  royal  there  to 
have  sojourned.  And  Sir  Launcelot 
charged  all  his  people  to  honour  them 
and  love  them  as  they  would  do  himself. 

So  Sir  Launcelot  departed  unto  king 
Arthur;  and  then  he  told  queen  Gue- 
never  how  he  that  justed  so  well  at  the 
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last  tournament  was  Sir  Tristram.  And 
there  he  told  her  how  he  had  with  him 
La  Beale  Isoud,  maugre  king  Mark; 
and  so  queen  Guenever  told  all  this 
unto  king  Arthur.  When  king  Arthur 
wist  that  Sir  Tristram  was  escaped,  and 
come  from  king  Mark,  and  had  brought 
La  Beale  Isoud  with  him,  then  was  he 
passing  glad.  So  because  of  Sir  Tris- 
tram king  Arthur  let  make  a  cry,  that 
on  May-day  should  be  a  justs,  before 
the  castle  of  Lonazep;  and  that  castle 
was  fast  by  Joyous  Gard.  And  thus 
king  Arthur  devised,  that  all  the  knights 
of  this  land,  and  of  Cornwall,  and  of 
North  Wales,  should  just  against  all 
these  countries, — Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
the  remnant  of  Wales,  and  the  country 
of  Gore,  and  Surluse,  and  of  Listinoise, 
and  they  of  Northumberland,  and  all 
they  that  held  lands  of  king  Arthur  on 
this  half  the  sea.  When  this  cry  was 
made,  many  knights  were  glad  and 
many  were  unglad.  Sir,  said  Launcelot 
unto  Arthur,  by  this  cry  that  ye  have 
made,  ye  will  put  us  that  be  about  you 
in  great  jeopardy,  for  there  be  many 
knights  that  have  great  envy  to  us, 
therefore  when  we  shall  meet  at  the 
day  of  justs,  there  will  be  hard  shift 
among  us.  As  for  that,  said  Arthur, 
I  care  not,  there  shall  we  prove  who 
shall  be  the  best  of  his  hands.  So  when 
Sir  Launcelot  understood  wherefore  king 
Arthur  made  this  justing,  then  he  made 
such  purveyance  that  La  Beale  Isoud 
should  behold  the  justs  in  a  secret  place 
that  was  honest  for  her  estate. 

Now  turn  we  unto  Sir  Tristram  and 
I^  Beale  Isoud,  how  they  made  great 
joy  daily  together  with  all  manner  of 
mirths  that  they  could  devise ;  and  every 
day  Sir  Tristram  would  go  ride  on 
hunting,  for  Sir  Tristram  was  that  time 
called  the  best  chaser  of  the  world,  and 
the  noblest  blower  of  an  horn  of  all 
manner  of  measures.  For,  as  books 
report,  of  Sir  Tristram  came  all  the 
good  terms  of  venery  and  hunting,  and 
all  the  sizes  and  measures  of  blowing  of 
an  horn;  and  of  him  we  had  first  all 
the  terms  of  hawking,  and  which  were 
beasts  of  chase,  and  beasts  of  venery. 


and  which  were  vermins ;  and  all  the 
blasts  that  belong  to  all  maimer  of 
games.  First  to  the  uncoupling,  to  tk 
seeking,  to  the  rechate,  to  tne  flight,  to 
the  death,  and  to  stiake ;  and  manj 
other  blasts  and  terms,  that  all  manner 
of  gentlemen  have  cause  to  the  world's 
end  to  praise  Sir  Tristram  and  to  pray 
for  his  soul. 

CHAP.  LIU. 

How  by  the  counsel  of  La  Beale  Isoud  &r 
Tristram  rode  armed,  and  bow  be  ml 
witb  Sir  Palamides. 

So  on  a  day  La  Beale  Isoud  said  unto 
Sir  Tristram,  I  marvel  me  much,  said 
she,  that  ye  remember  not  yourself,  how 
that  ye  be  here  in  a  strange  country, 
and  here  be  many  perilous  knights,  and 
well  ye  wote  that  king  Mark  is  fiill  of 
treason,  and  that  ye  will  ride  thus  to 
chase  and  hunt  unarmed ;  ye  might  be 
destroyed.  My  fair  lady  and  my  love^ 
I  cry  you  mercy,  I  will  no  more  do 
so.  So  then  Sir  Tristram  rode  daily 
on  hunting  armed,  and  his  men  bea^ 
ing  his  shield  and  his  spear.  So  M 
a  day,  a  little  afore  the  month  of  May, 
Sir  Tristram  chased  an  hart  passing 
eagerly,  and  so  the  hart  passed  ly 
a  fair  well.  And  then  Sir  Tristram 
alighted,  and  put  off  his  helm  to  drink 
of  that  burbley  water.  Right  so  he 
heard  and  saw  the  questing  beast  come 
to  the  well.  When  Sir  Tristram  saw 
that  beast,  he  put  on  his  helm,  for  he 
deemed  he  should  hear  of  Sir  Pala- 
mides, for  that  beast  was  his  quest.  Right 
so  Tristram  saw  where  came  a  huffA 
armed,  upon  a  noble  courser,  and  he 
saluted  him,  and  they  spake  of  many 
things ;  and  this  knight's  name  was 
Breuse  Sance  Pitd.  And  right  so  withal 
there  came  unto  them  the  noble  kni^ 
Sir  Palamides,  and  either  saluted  other, 
and  spake  fair  to  other.  Fair  knights, 
said  Sir  Breuse  Sance  Pit^,  I  can  tcJl 
you  tidings.  What  is  that  ?  said  those 
knights.  Sirs,  wit  ye  well  that  king 
Mark  is  put  in  prison  by  his  own 
knights,  and  all  was  for  love  of  Sir  ' 
Tristram :  for  king  Mark  had  put  Sir 
Tristram  twice  in   prison ;    and  once 
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Sir  Percivale  delivered  the  noble  knight 
Sir  Tristram  out  of  prison ;  and  at  the 
last  time  queen  La  Beale  Isoud  de- 
livered him,  and  went  clearly  away  with 
him  into  this  realm :  and  all  this  while 
king  Mark  the  false  traitor  is  in  prison. 
Is  this  truth  ?  said  Sir  Palamides ;  then 
shall  we  hastily  hear  of  Sir  Tristram. 
And  as  for  to  say  that  I  love  La  Beale 
Isoud,  I  dare  make  good  that  I  do,  and 
that  she  hath  my  sei-vice  above  all  other 
ladies,  and  shall  have  the  term  of  my 
life.  And  right  so  as  they  stood  talking 
they  saw  s^ore  them  where  came  a 
knight,  all  armed  on  a  great  horse,  and 
one  of  his  men  bare  his  shield,  and  the 
other  his  spears.  And  anon  as  that 
knight  espied  them,  he  gat  his  shield 
and  his  spear,  and  dressed  him  to  just. 
Fair  fellows,  said  Sir  Tristram,  yonder 
is  a  knight  will  just  witli  us;  let  see 
which  of  us  shall  encounter  with  him, 
for  I  see  well  he  is  of  the  court  of  king 
Arthur.  It  shall  not  be  long  or  he  be 
met  withal,  said  Sir  Palamides,  for  I 
found  never  no  knight  in  my  quest  of 
this  glasting  beast  but,  and  he  would 
just,  I  never  refused  him.  As  well  may 
I,  said  Breuse  Sance  Pit^,  follow  that 
beast  as  ye.  Then  shall  ye  do  bat- 
tle with  me,  said  Sir  Palamides.  So 
Sir  Palamides  dressed  him  unto  the 
other  knight.  Sir  Bleoberis,  that  was  a 
full  noble  laiight,  nigh  kin  unto  Sir 
Launcelot.  And  so  they  met  so  hard 
that  Sir  Palamides  fell  to  the  earth, 
horse  and  all.  Then  Sir  Bleoberis  cried 
aloud,  and  said  thus :  Make  thee  ready, 
thou  false  traitor  knight,  Breuse  Sance 
Pit6,  for  wit  thou  certainly  I  will  have 
ado  with  thee  to  the  utterance,  for  the 
noble  knights  and  ladies  that  thou  hast 
falsely  betrayed.  When  this  false  knight 
and  traitor,  Breuse  Sance  Pite,  heard 
him  say  so,  he  took  his  horse  by  the 
bridle,  and  fled  his  way  as  fast  as  his 
horse  might  run,  for  sore  he  was  of  him 
afeard.  When  Sir  Bleoberis  saw  him 
flee,  he  followed  fast  after  him,  through 
thick  and  through  thin.  And  by  for- 
tune as  Sir  Breuse  fled,  he  saw  even 
afore  him  three  knights  of  the  Table 
Round,  of  the  which  the  one  hight  Sir 


Ector  de  Maris,  the  other  hight  Sir 
Percivale  de  Galis,  the  third  hight  Sir 
Harry  le  Fise  Lake,  a  good  knight  and 
an  hardy.  And  as  for  Sir  Percivale,  he 
was  called  that  time  of  his  time  one  of 
the  best  knights  of  the  world,  and  the 
best  assured.  When  Breuse  saw  these 
knights,  he  rode  straight  unto  them, 
and  cried  unto  them,  and  prayed  them 
of  rescues.  What  need  have  ye?  said 
Sir  Ector.  Ah,  fair  knights,  said  Sir 
Breuse,  here  foUoweth  me  the  most 
traitor  knight  and  most  coward,  and 
most  of  villainy:  his  name  is  Breuse 
Sance  Pit6 ;  and  if  he  may  get  me,  he 
will  slay  me  without  mercy  and  pity. 
Abide  with  us,  said  Sir  Percivale,  and 
we  shall  warrant  you.  Then  were  they 
ware  of  Sir  Bleoberis,  that  came  riding 
all  that  he  might.  Then  Sir  Ector  put 
himself  forth  for  to  just  afore  them  all. 
When  Sir  Bleoberis  saw  that  they  were 
four  knights,  and  he  but  himself,  he 
stood  in  a  doubt  whether  he  would  turn 
or  hold  his  way.  Then  he  said  to  him- 
self, I  am  a  knight  of  the  Table  Round, 
and  rather  than  I  should  shame  mine 
oath  and  my  blood  I  will  hold  my  way 
whatsoever  fall  thereof.  And  then  Sir 
Ector  dressed  his  spear,  and  smote 
either  other  passing  sore,  but  Sir  Ector 
fell  to  the  earth.  That  saw  Sir  Perci- 
vale, and  he  dressed  his  horse  toward 
him  all  that  he  might  drive;  but  Sir 
Percivale  had  such  a  stroke  that  horse 
and  man  fell  to  the  earth.  When  Sir 
Harry  saw  that  they  were  both  to  the 
earth,  then  he  said  to  himself.  Never 
was  Breuse  of  such  prowess.  So  Sir 
Harry  dressed  his  horse,  and  they  met 
together  so  strongly  that  both  the 
horses  and  knights  fell  to  the  earth; 
but  Sir  Bleoberis's  horse  began  to  re- 
cover again.  That  saw  Sir  Breuse,  and 
he  came  hurtling,  and  smote  him  over 
and  over,  and  would  have  slain  him  as 
he  lay  on  the  ground.  Then  Sir  Harry 
le  Fise  Lake  arose  lightly,  and  took  the 
bridle  of  Sir  Breuse's  horse,  and  said, 
Fie  for  shame,  strike  never  a  knight 
when  he  is  at  the  earth ;  for  this 
knight  may  be  called  no  shameful 
knight  of  his  deeds :    for  yet  as  men 
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may  see  there  as  he  lieth  on  the  ground, 
he  hath  done  worshipfuUy,  and  put  to  the 
worse  passing  good  knights.  Therefore 
will  I  not  let,  said  Sir  Breuse.  Thou 
shalt  not  choose,  said  Sir  Harry,  as  at 
this  time.  Then  when  Sir  Breuse  saw 
that  he  might  not  choose,  nor  have  his 
will,  he  spaJce  fair.  Then  Sir  Harry  let 
him  go.  And  then  anon  he  made  his 
horse  to  run  over  Sir  Bleoberis,  and 
rashed  him  to  the  earth  like  if  he  would 
have  slain  him.  When  Sir  Harry  saw 
him  do  so  villainously,  he  cried,  Traitor 
knight,  leave  off  for  shame.  And  as  Sir 
Harry  would  have  taken  his  horse  to 
fight  with  Sir  Breuse,  then  Sir  Breuse 
ran  upon  him  as  he  was  half  upon  his 
horse,  and  smote  him  down  horse  and 
man  to  the  earth,  and  had  near  slain  Sir 
Harry  the  good  knight.  That  saw  Sir 
Percivale,  and  then  he  cried.  Traitor 
knight  what  dost  thou?  And  when 
Sir  Percivale  was  upon  his  horse,  Sir 
Breuse  took  his  horse,  and  fled  all  that 
ever  he  might,  and  Sir  Percivale  and  Sir 
Harry  followed  after  him  fast,  but  ever 
the  longer  they  chased  the  further  were 
they  behind.  Then  they  turned  again, 
and  came  to  Sir  Ector  de  Maris  and  to 
Sir  Bleoberis.  Ah  fair  knights,  said 
Bleoberis,  why  have  ye  succoured  that 
false  knight  and  traitor  ?  Why,  said  Sir 
Harry,  what  knight  is  he?  for  well  I 
wot  it  is  a  false  knight,  said  Sir  Harry, 
and  a  coward,  and  a  felonious  knight. 
Sir,  said  Bleoberis,  he  is  the  most 
coward  knight,  and  a  devourer  of  ladies, 
and  a  destroyer  of  good  knights,  and 
specially  of  Arthur's.  What  is  your 
name  ?  said  Sir  Ector.  My  name  is  Sir 
Bleoberis  de  Ganis.  Alas,  fair  cousin, 
said  Ector,  forgive  it  me,  for  I  am  Sir 
Ector  de  Maris.  Then  Sir  Percivale 
and  Sir  Harry  made  great  joy  that  they 
met  with  Bleoberis,  but  all  they  were 
heavy  that  Sir  Breuse  was  escaped  them, 
whereof  they  made  great  dole. 

CHAP.  LIV. 

Of  Sir  Palamides^  and  bow  be  met  witb 
Sir  Bleoberis  and  witb  Sir  Ector,  and 
of  Sir  Percivale, 

Right  so  as  they  stood  thus,  there 


came  Sir  Palamides ;  and  when  he  saw 
the  shield  of  Bleoberis  lie  on  the  earth, 
then  said  Palamides,  He  that  owneft 
that  shield,  let  him  dress  him  to  me,  iat 
he  smote  me  down  here  fast  by  att 
fountain,  and  therefore  I  will  fig^t  vith 
him  on  foot.  I  am  ready,  said  Sir  Bko- 
beris,  here  to  answer  thee ;  for  wit  thoa 
well,  sir  knight,  it  was  I,  and  my  name 
is  Bleoberis  de  Ganis.  Well  art  thoB 
met,  said  Palamides,  and  wit  thoa  weU 
my  name  is  Sir  Palamides  the  Saracen. 
And  either  of  them  hated  other  to  the 
death.  Sir  Palamides,  said  Ector,  wit 
thou  well,  there  is  neither  thou,  nor  none 
knight  that  beareth  the  life,  that  slay- 
eth  any  of  our  blood,  but  he  shall  & 
for  it ;  therefore,  and  thou  list  to  fig^ 
go  seek  Sir  Launcelot,  or  Sir  Tiistnm, 
and  there  shall  ye  find  your  match. 
With  them  have  I  met,  said  PalamwH 
but  I  had  never  no  worship  of  them. 
Was  there  never  no  manner  of  kiu|^ 
said  Sir  Ector,  but  they,  that  Cfer 
matched  with  you?  Yes,  said  Fabh 
mides,  there  was  the  third,  a  good 
knight  as  any  of  them,  and  of  his  age 
he  was  the  best  that  ever  I  found ;  foi; 
and  he  might  have  lived  till  he  had 
been  an  hardier  man,  there  liveth  so 
knight  now  such,  and  his  name  was  Sir 
Lamorak  de  Galis.  And  as  he  had 
justed  at  a  tournament,  there  he  ove^ 
threw  me  and  thirty  knights  more,  and 
there  he  won  the  degree.  And  at  fait 
departing,  there  met  him  Sir  Gawaise 
and  his  brethren,  and  with  great  pail 
they  slew  him  feloniously,  unto  all  good 
knights'  great  damage.  And  when  Sr 
Percivale  heard  that  his  brother  was 
dead.  Sir  Lamorak,  he  fell  over  his  horse^s 
mane  swooning,  and  there  he  made  the 
greatest  dole  that  ever  made  knigfil 
And  when  Sir  Percivale  arose,  he  ^ 
Alas,  my  good  and  noble  brother  Sff 
Lamorak,  now  shall  we  never  meet,  and 
I  trow  in  all  the  wide  world  a  man 
might  not  find  such  a  knight  as  he  was 
of  his  age ;  and  it  is  too  much  to  siifier 
the  death  of  our  father  king  PeUinoieb 
and  now  the  death  of  our  good  brother 
Sir  Lamorak.  Then  in  the  mean  wfaSe 
there  came  a  varlet  from  the  couit  d 
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hing  Arthur,  and  told  them  of  the  great 
tooniament  that  should  be  at  Lonazep, 
and  how  these  lands,  Cornwall,  and 
Korthgalis,  should  be  against  all  them 
that  would  come. 

CHAP.  LV. 

Haw  Sir  Tristram  met  with  Sir  Dinadan, 
and  of  tbeir  devices,  and  what  be  said 
to  Sir  Gttwaine's  brethren. 

Now  turn  we  unto  Sh-  Tristram,  that 
IS  he  rode  on  hunting  he  met  with  Sir 
Dinadan,    that   was    come   into    that 
country  to  seek  Sir  Tristram.    Then 
Sir   IMnadan    told    Sir    Tristram    his 
name,  but  Sir  Tristram  would  not  tell 
Us  name,  wherefore  Sir  Dinadan  was 
wroth.    For  such  a  foolish  knight  as 
ye  are,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  I  saw  but  late 
this  day  lying  by  a  well,  and  he  fared 
ts  he  ^ept,  and  there  he  lay  like  a  fool 
Binning,  and  would  not  speak,  and  his 
nield  lay  by  him,  and  his  horse  stood 
bf  him,  and  well  I  wot  he  was  a  lover. 
Ah,  &ir    sir,    said   Sir   Tristram,   are 
je  not  a   lover?    Marry,  fie   on  that 
Qift,  said  Sir  Dinadan.    That  is  evil 
•ttd,  said  Sir  Tristram,  for  a  knight 
'  Bay  never  be  of  prowess,  but  if  he  be  a 
lover.    It  is  weU  said,  said  Sir  Dina- 
:  4ui :  now  tell  me  your  name,  sith  ye  be 
;  t  lover,  or  else  I  shall  do  battle  with 
/On.    As  for  that,  said  Sir  Tristram,  it 
is  no  reason  to  fight  with  me  but  I  tell 
yon  my  name :  and  as  for  that,  my  name 
>Iiall  ye  not  wit  as  at  this  time.    Fie 
Ibr  shame,  said  Dinadan,  art  thou  a 
Vnifi^t,  and  darest  not  tell  thy  name  to 
Uie  ?  therefore  I  will  fight  with  thee.  As 
tot  that,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  will  be  ad- 
vised, for  I  will  not  fight  but  if  me  list ; 
~  if  I  do  battle,  said  Sir  Tristram,  ye 
not  able  to  withstand  me.    Fie  on 
coward,  said  Sir  Dinadan.    And 
tfans  as  they  hoved  still,  they  saw  a 
Imifi^t  came  riding  against  them.     Lo, 
•ud  Sir  Tristram,  see  where  cometh  a 
kniglit  riding  will  just  with  you.    Anon 
as  Sir  Dinadan  beheld  him,  he  said. 
That  is  the  same  doted  knight  that  I 
law  lie  by  the  well,  neither  sleeping 
nor  waking.  WeU,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I 


know  that  knight  well  with  the  covered 
shield  of  azure,  he  is  the  king's  son  of 
Northumberland,  his  name  is  Epinegris, 
and  he  is  as  great  a  lover  as  I  know,  and 
he  loveth  the  king's  daughter  of  Wales, 
a  full  fair  lady.  And  now  I  suppose, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  and  ye  require  him 
he  will  just  with  you ;  and  then  shall  ye 
prove  whether  a  lover  be  a  better  knight 
or  ye  that  will  not  love  no  lady.  Well, 
said  Sir  Dinadan,  now  shalt  thou  see 
what  I  shall  do.  Therewithal  Sir  Dina- 
dan spake  on  high  and  said.  Sir  knight, 
make  thee  ready  to  just  with  me,  for  it 
is  the  custom  of  errant  knights  one  to 
just  with  other.  Sir,  said  Epinegris,  is 
it  the  rule  of  you  errant  knights  for 
to  make  a  knight  to  just  win  he  or 
nill?  As  for  that,  said  Dinadan,  make 
thee  ready,  for  here  is  for  me.  And 
therewithal  they  spurred  their  horses, 
and  met  together  so  hard  that  Epinegris 
smote  down  Sir  Dinadan.  Then  Sir 
Tristram  rode  to  Sir  Dinadan,  and  said. 
How  now  ?  me  seemeth  the  lover  hath 
well  sped.  Fie  on  thee  coward,  said 
Sir  Dinadan,  and  if  thou  be  a  good 
knight  revenge  me.  Nay,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, I  will  not  just  as  at  this  time,  but 
take  your  horse,  and  let  us  go  hence. 
Defend  me,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  from  thy 
fellowship,  for  I  never  sped  well  since  I 
met  with  thee.  And  so  they  departed. 
Well,  said  Sir  Tristram,  peradventure  I 
could  tell  you  tidings  of  Sir  Tristram. 
Defend  me,  said  Dinadan,  from  thy  fel- 
lowship, for  Sir  Tristram  were  mickle 
the  worse  and  he  were  in  thy  company. 
And  then  they  departed.  Sir,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  yet  it  may  happen  I  shall 
meet  with  you  in  other  places.  So  rode 
Sir  Tristram  unto  Joyous  Card,  and 
there  he  heard  in  that  town  great  noise 
and  cry.  What  is  this  noise,  said  Sir 
Tristram.  Sir,  said  they,  here  is  a 
knight  of  this  castle  that  hath  been 
long  among  us,  and  right  now  he  is 
slain  with  two  knights,  and  for  none 
other  cause  but  that  our  knight  said 
that  Sir  Launcelot  were  a  better  knight 
than  Sir  Gawaine.  That  was  a  simple 
cause,  said  Sir  Tristram,  for  to  slay  a 
good  knight  for  to   say  well  by  his 
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master.  That  is  liltle  remedy  lo  us, 
said  the  men  of  llie  lowti.  for  and  Sir 
Launcelot  had  been  here,  soon  we 
should  have  been  revenged  upon  the 
false  knighls.  When  Sir  Tristram  heard 
them  say  so,  he  sent  for  his  shield  and 
for  his  spear,  and  lightly  within  a  li»tle 
while  be  had  overtaken  them,  and  bade 
ihem  turn  and  amend  what  they  had 
miidone.  What  amends  wouldebt  thou 
have  ?  said  the  one  knight.  And  there- 
with they  look  their  course,  and  either 
met  other  so  hard,  that  Sir  Tristram 
smote  down  that  knight  over  his  horse 
tail.  Then  the  other  iiuight  dressed 
him  lo  Sir  Tristram:  and  in  the  some 
wise  he  served  the  other  knight.  And 
then  they  gat  off  their  horses  as  well  as 
they  might,  and  dressed  their  shields 
and  swotds  to  do  their  battle  to  the 
utterance.  Knights,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
ye  shall  tell  me  of  whence  ye  are  and 
what  be  your  names;  for  such  men  ye 
might  be  ye  should  hard  escape  my 
hands;  and  ye  might  be  snch  men  of 
sach  a  country  that  for  all  your  evil 
deeds  ye  should  pass  quit.  Wit  thou 
well,  ar  knight,  said  Iney,  we  fear  us 
not  lo  tell  thee  our  names,  for  my 
name  is  Sir  Agravaine,  and  my  name  is 
Gaheris,  brethren  unto  the  good  knight 
Sir  Gawaine,  and  we  be  nephews  unlo 
king  Arthur.  Well,  said  .Sir  Tristram, 
for  king  Arthur's  sake  I  shall  let  you 
pass  as  at  this  time.  But  it  is  shame, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  that  Sir  Gawaine  and 
ye  that  be  come  of  so  great  a  blood, 
that  ye  four  brethren  are  so  named 
OS  ye  he.  For  ye  be  called  the  great- 
est destroyers  aod  murderers  of  good 
knighls  that  be  now  in  this  realm ;  for 
it  is  but  as  1  heard  say,  that  Sir  Ga- 
waine and  ye  slew  among  you  a  better 
knight  than  ever  ye  were,  that  was  the 
noble  knight  Sir  Lsmorak  de  Galis : 
aod  it  had  pleased  God,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, I  would  I  had  been  by  Sir  Lanio- 
rak  at  his  death.  Then  shonldest  thou 
have  gone  the  same  way,  said  Sir  Ga- 
heris. Fair  knight,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
there  must  have  bisen  many  more  knights 
than  ye  are.  And  therewithal  Sir  Tris- 
tram departed  from  them  toward  Joyoos 


Gard.  And  when  he  was  departed  ihn 
took  their  horses,  and  the  one  saiu  li> 
the  other,  We  will  overtake  him  and  U 
revenged  upon  him  in  the  d^pite  of  Sh 
Lamoiak. 

CHAP,  LVI. 
Hota  Sir  Tristram  smnit  dovnt  Sir  Agtt- 

vaint   and  Sir  Gabcris,  and   bow  Sk 

Dinadan   was   sent   for   by   La    Btab 

Tmud. 

So    when    they  had    overtaken  Si 
Tristram.  Sir  Agravaine  bade  him,  Tutx  f 
traitor  knight.   That  is  evil  said,  taid  SJi 
Tristram;  andtberewithhcpulledontUi 
sword,  and  smote  Su-  Agravaine  swbl 
buRet  upon  the  helm  that  he  lunbU 
down  oil  his  horse  in  a  swoon,  ud  he  I 
had  a  grievous  wound.     And  then  he  1 
turned  to   Gaheris,   and   Sir  Ttistna.  1 
smote  his  sword  suaA  his  helm  toMho  T 
with  such  a  might  that  Gaheris  fell  am 
of  his  saddle ;  and  so  Sir  Tristram  cndt 
unto  Joyous  Gard,  and  there  he  aligfii 
and  unarmed  him.     So   Sir  Trislian 
told  la  Beale  Isoud  of  all  his  adventUK 
as  ye  have  heard  tofore,   And  when  (be 
heard  him  teil  of  Sir  Dinadon,  Sir.  ^ 
said,  is  not  that  he  that  made  the  soit 
by  king  Mark?  That  sameishe.sudSr 
Tristram,  for  he  is  the  best  joker  ud  v 
jester,  and  a.  noble  knight  of  his  hmdk  J 
and  the  best  fellow  that  I  know,  and  ill 
good  knights  love  his  fellowship. 
Sir,  said  she,  why  brought  ye  not 
with  you?    Have  ye  no  cnrc.  sai 
Tristmm,  for  he  rideth  to  seek  nie  1* 
this  country,  and  therefore  he  wiU  ni 
away  till  he  have  met  with  me.     ' 
there  Sir  Tristram  told  La  Scale  1 
how  Sir  Dinadan  held  against  all  low 
Kight  so  there  come  in  a  varlet  and  ( 
Sir  Tristram  how  there  was   come 
errant  knight  into  the  town  with  s 
colours  upon  his  shield.  That  is  Sir  Dt 
nadan.  said  Sir  Tristram.    Wit  yi      "  ' 
ye  shall  do  ?  said  Sir  Tristram ;  s 
for  him,  my  lady  Isoud,  and  1  « 
be  seen,  and  ye  shall  hear  the  m.  . 
knight  that  ever  ye  spake  vrilhaL  ■»* 
the  maddest   talker,   and    I  ptiy  JM 
heartily  Ihal  ye  make  him  good  ^'~ 
Then  anon  La  Beale  Isoud  sent  AV 
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town,  and  prayed  Sir  Dinadan  that  he 
would  come  into  the  castle  and  repose 
him  there,  with  a  lady.  With  a  good 
will,  said  Sir  Dinadan.  And  so  he 
mounted  upon  his  horse,  and  rode  into 
the  castle,  and  there  he  alight,  and 
was  imarmed,  and  brought  into  the 
castle.  Anon  La  Beale  Isoud  came  unto 
him,  and  either  saluted  other.  Then 
she  asked  him  of  whence  that  he  was. 
Madam,  said  Dinadan,  I  am  of  the  court 
of  king  Arthur,  and  knight  of  the  Table 
Hound,  and  my  name  is  Sir  Dinadan. 
What  do  ye  in  this  country?  said  La 
Beale  Isoud.  Madam,  said  he,  I  seek 
Sir  Tristram  the  good  knight,  for  it  was 
told  me  that  he  was  in  this  country. 
It  may  well  be,  said  La  Beale  Isoud, 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  him.  Madam, 
said  Dinadan,  I  marvel  of  Sir  Tris- 
tram and  more  other  lovers,  what  aileth 
them  to  be  so  mad  and  so  sotted  upon 
women.  W^hy,  said  La  Beale  Isoud, 
are  ye  a  knight  and  be  no  lover?  It 
is  shame  to  you  :  wherefore  ye  may 
not  be  called  a  good  knight  but  if 
ye  make  a  quarrel  for  a  lady.  Nay, 
said  Sir  Dinadan,  for  the  joy  of  love  is 
too  short,  and  the  sorrow  thereof,  and 
what  Cometh  thereof,  dureth  over  long. 
Ah,  said  La  Beale  Isoud,  say  ye  not  so, 
for  here  fast  by  was  the  good  knight 
Sir  Bleoberis,  that  fought  with  three 
knights  at  once  for  a  damsel's  sake,  and 
he  wan  her  afore  the  king  of  Northum- 
berland. It  was  so,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  for 
I  know  him  well  for  a  good  knight  and 
a  noble,  and  come  of  noble  blood,  for 
all  be  noble  knights  of  whom  he  is  come 
of,  that  is  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake.  Now 
I  pray  you,  said  La  Beale  Isoud,  tell  me 
will  ye  fight  for  my  love  with  three 
knights  that  done  me  great  wrong  ?  and 
in  so  much  as  ye  be  a  knight  of  king 
Arthur's  I  require  you  to  do  battle  for 
me.  Then  Sir  Dinadan  said,  I  shall  say 
you  be  as  fair  a  lady  as  ever  I  saw  any, 
and  much  fairer  than  is  my  lady  queen 
Guenever,  but,  wit  ye  well  at  one  word, 
I  will  not  fight  for  you  with  three 
knights.  Heaven  defend  me.  Then 
Isoud  laughed,  and  had  good  game  at 
him.     So  he  had  all  the  cheer  that  she 


might  make  him ;  and  there  he  lay  all 
that  night.  And  on  the  mom  early 
Sir  Tristram  armed  him,  and  La  Beale 
Isoud  gave  him  a  good  helm ;  and  then 
he  promised  her  that  he  would  meet 
with  Sir  Dinadan,  and  they  two  would 
ride  together  unto  Lonazep,  where  the 
tournament  should  be ; — and  there  shall 
I  make  ready  for  you,  where  ye  shall  see 
the  tournament.  Then  departed  Sir 
Tristram  with  two  squires  that  bare  his 
shield  and  his  spears  that  were  great 
and  long. 

CHAP.  LVII. 

How  Sir  Dinadan  met  with  Sir  Tristram^ 
and  with  justing  with  Sir  Palamides 
Sir  Dinadan  knew  him. 

Then  after  that.  Sir  Dinadan  departed 
and  rode  his  way  a  great  pace  until  he 
had  overtaken  Sir  Tristram.  And  when 
Sir  Dinadan  had  overtaken  him,  he 
knew  him  anon,  and  he  hated  the  fellow- 
ship of  him  above  all  other  knights. 
Ah,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  art  thou  that 
coward  knight  that  I  met  with  yester- 
day, keep  thee,  for  thou  shalt  just  with 
me,  maugre  thy  head.  Well,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  and  I  am  loth  to  just.  And 
so  they  let  their  horses  run,  and  Sir 
Tristram  missed  of  him  a  purpose,  and 
Sir  Dinadan  brake  a  spear  upon  Sir 
Tristram ;  and  therewith  Sir  Dinadan 
dressed  him  to  draw  out  his  sword. 
Not  so,  said  Sir  Tristram,  why  are  ye 
so  wrotii  ?  I  will  not  fight.  Fie  on  thee, 
coward,  said  Sir  Dinadan,  thou  shamest 
all  knights.  As  for  that,  said  Sir  Tiis- 
tram,  I  care  not,  for  I  will  wait  upon 
you  and  be  under  your  protection,  for 
because  ye  are  so  good  a  knight  ye  may 
save  me.  The  devil  deliver  me  of  thee, 
said  Sir  Dinadan,  for  thou  art  as  goodly 
a  man  of  arms  and  of  thy  person  as 
ever  I  saw,  and  the  most  coward  that 
ever  I  saw.  What  wilt  thou  do  with 
those  great  spears  that  thou  carriest 
with  thee  ?  I  shall  give  them,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  to  some  good  knight  when 
I  come  to  the  tournament :  and  if  I  see 
you  do  best  I  shall  give  them  to  you. 
So  thus  as  they  rode  talking  they  saw 
where   came  an    errant    knight    afore 
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them,  that  dressed  him  to  just.  Lo, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  yonder  is  one  will 
just,  now  dress  thee  to  him.  A  shame 
betide  thee,  said  Sir  Dinadan.  Nay  not 
so,  said  Tristram,  for  that  knight  be* 
seemeth  a  shrew.  Then  shall  I,  said 
Sir  Dinadan.  And  so  they  dressed  their 
shields  and  their  spears,  and  they  met 
together  so  hard  that  the  other  laiight 
smote  down  Sir  Dinadan  from  his  horse. 
Lo,  said  Sir  Tristram,  it  had  been  better 
ye  had  left.  Fie  on  thee,  coward,  said 
Sir  Dinadan.  Tlien  Sir  Dinadan  started 
up,  and  gat  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
proffered  to  do  battle  on  foot.  Whether 
m  love  or  in  wrath,  said  the  other  knight. 
Let  us  do  battle  in  love,  said  Sir  Dinadan. 
What  is  your  name  ?  said  that  knight,  I 
pray  you  tell  me.  Wit  ye  well  my  name 
is  Sir  Dinadan.  Ah  Dinadan,  said  that 
knight,  and  my  name  is  (jareth,  the 
youngest  brother  unto  Sir  Gawaine. 
Then  either  made  of  other  great  cheer, 
for  this  Gareth  was  the  best  knight  of 
all  the  brethren,  and  he  proved  a  good 
knight.  Then  they  took  their  horses, 
and  there  they  spsJce  of  Sir  Tristram, 
how  such  a  coward  he  was :  and  every 
word  Sir  Tristram  heard,  and  laughed 
them  to  scorn.  Then  were  they  ware 
where  there  came  a  knight  afore  them 
well  horsed  and  well  armed,  and  he 
made  him  ready  to  just.  Fair  knights, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  look  betwixt  you  who 
shall  just  with  yonder  knight,  for  I  warn 
you  I  will  not  have  ado  with  him. 
Then  shall  I,  said  Sir  Gareth :  and  so 
they  encountered  together,  and  there 
that  knight  smote  down  Sir  Gareth  over 
his  horse  croup.  How  now,  said  Sir 
Tristram  unto  Sir  Dinadan,  dress  thee 
now,  and  revenge  the  good  knight 
Gareth.  That  shall  I  not,  said  Sir 
Dinadan,  for  he  hath  stricken  down  a 
much  bigger  knight  than  I  am.  Ah, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  now  Sir  Dinadan  I 
see  and  feel  well  your  heart  faileth  you, 
therefore  now  shall  ye  see  what  I  shall 
do.  And  then  Sir  Tristram  hurtled  unto 
that  knight,  and  smote  him  quite  from 
his  horse.  And  when  Sir  Dinadan  saw 
that  he  marvelled  greatly :  and  then  he 
deemed  that  it  was  Sir  Tristram.    Then 


this  knight  that  was  on  foot  pulled  ontUi 
sword  to  do  battle.  What  is  your  name? 
said  Sir  Tristram.    Wit  ye  wdl,  and 
the  knight,  my  name  is  Sir  F&Iamida. 
\\liat  knight  hate  ye  most?  said  Sv 
Tristram.    Sir  knight,  said  he,  I  hili 
Sir  Tristram  to  the  death,  for  and  I  mi^ 
meet  with  him  the  one  of  us  shall  die. 
Ye  say  well,  said  Sir  Tristram,  uid  wit 
ye  well  that  I  am  Sir  Tristram  de  Lionel^ 
and  now  do  your  worst.    When  Sir 
Palamides  heard  him  say  so  he  wm. 
astonished,  and  then  he  said  thns,  I 
pray  you,  Sir  Tristram,  forgive  me  aU 
mine  evil  will,  and  if  I  live  I  shall  do 
you  service  above  all  other  knights  tint 
be  living,  and  there  as  I  have  owed  joa 
evil  will  me  soi-e  repenteth.   I  wot  not 
what  aileth  me,  for  me  seemeth  that  ye 
are  a  good  knight,  and   none  other 
knight  that    named    himself  a  good 
knight  should  not  hate  you;  therefore 
I  require  you.  Sir  Tristram,  take  lO 
displeasure  at  mine  unkind  words.  Sir 
Palamides,  said  Sir  Tristram,  ye  aqr 
well,  and  well  I  wot  ye  are  a  gooi 
knight,  for  I  have  seen  you  proved,  lad 
many  grestt  enterprises  have  ye  taken 
upon    you,  and  well  achieved  then; 
therefore,  said  Sir  Tristram,  and  je 
have  any  evil  will  to  me,  now  may  ye 
right  it,  for  I  am  ready  at  your  hanl 
Not  so,  my  lord  Sir  Tristram ;  I  will  A) 
you  knightly  service  in  all  things  as  je 
will   command.     And   right  so  I  will 
take  you,  said  Sir  Tristram.    And  so 
they  rode  forth  on  their  w^s,  talking  d 
many  things.     O  my  lord  Sir  TristraB, 
said  Dinadan,  foul  have  ye  mocked  me^ 
for  truly  I  came  into  this  country  for 
your  sake,  and  by  the  advice  of  my  lord 
Sir  Launcelot,  and  yet  would  not  Sir 
Launcelot  tell  me  the  certainty  of  yojii 
where  I  should  find  you.    Truly,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  Sir  Launcelot  wist  wdl 
where  I  was,  for  I  abode  within  his 
own  castle. 

CHAP.  LVIIL 

How  tbey  approached  ibe  castU  LoMUpt 
and  of  other  devices  of  the  deaib  ofSk 
Lamorak, 

Thus  they  rode  until  they  were  waie 
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€f  the  castle  Lonazep :  and  then  were 
Kibey  ware  of  four  hundred  tents  and 
-pinnlions,  and  marvellous  great  ordi- 
;  Hiice.    Truly,  said  Sir  Tristram,  yon- 
I  4er  I  see  the  greatest  ordinance  that 
Cfer  I  saw.    Sir,  said  Palamides,  me 
.  Monetfa  there  was  as  great  an  ordinance 
It  the  castle  of  Maidens  upon  the  rock 
wbere  ye  won  the  prize,  for  I  saw  my- 
idf  where  ye  forjusted  thirty  knights, 
r  Sir,  said  Dinadan,  and  in  Surluse  at 
;  diat  tournament  that  Sir  Czalahalt   of 
:  tbe  Long  Isles  made,  the  which  there 
I  dsred  seven  days,  was  as  great  a  gather- 
[  Bg  as  is  here,  for  there  were  many 
I  *Uions.    Who  was  the  best  ?  said  Sir 
r  Tristram.    Sir,  it  was  Sir  Launcelot  du 
[  lake  and  the  noble  knight  Sir  Lamorak 
F  de  Galis.    And  Sir  Launcelot  won  the 
I  <^gree.   I  doubt  not,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
I  htt  he  won  the  degree,  so  he  had  not 
t  Ittn  overmatched  with  many  knights. 
I .  And  of  the  death  of  Sir  Lamorak,  said 
&  Tristram,  it  was  over  great  pity,  for 
I  dare  say  he  was  the  cleanest  mighted 
>tt&  and  the  best  winded  of  his  age 
ftat  was  on  live,  for  I  knew  him  that  he 
^  the  biggest  knight  that  ever  I  met 
*ithal,  but  if  it  were  Sir  Launcelot. 
Alas,  said  Sir  Tristram,  full  woe  is  me 
for  his  death.     And  if  they  were   not 
the  cousins  of  my  lord  Arthur    that 
Aw  him,  they  should  die  fqr  it,  and  all 
those  that  were  consenting  to  his  death. 
And  for  such  things,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
I  fear  to  draw  unto  the  court  of  my 
lord  Arthur:    I  will   that   ye   wit   it, 
laid  Sir  Tristram  unto  Gareth.    Sir,  I 
Uame  you  not,  said  Gareth,  for  well 
I  understand    the    vengeance   of  my 
hiethren  Sir  Gawaine,  Sir  Agravaine, 
Gaheris,  and  Mordred.     But  as  for  me, 
«aid  Sir  Gareth,  I  meddle  not  of  their 
i&atters,  therefore  is  none  of  them  that 
loveth  me ;  and  for  I  imderstand  they  be 
Hiuiderers  of  good  knights  I  left  their 
Company,  and  God  would  I  had  been  by. 
Said  Gareth,  when  the  noble  knight  Sir 
Lamorak  was  slain.  Now,  truly,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  it  is  well  said  of  you,  for  I  had 
ever  than  all  the  gold  betwixt  this  and 
^me  I  had  been  there.  Yea,  said  Sir  Pa- 
amides,  and  so  would  I  had  been  there. 


and  yet  had  I  never  the  degree  at  no 
justs  nor  tournament  there  as  he  was, 
but  he  put  me  to  the  worse  or  on  foot 
or  on  horseback,  and  that  day  that  he 
was  slain  he  did  the  most  deeds  of  arms 
that  ever  I  saw  knight  do  in  all  my  life 
days.  And  when  him  was  given  the 
degree  by  my  lord  Arthur,  Sir  Gawaine 
and  his  three  brethren,  Agravaine, 
Gaheris,  and  Sir  Mordred,  set  upon  Sir 
Lamorak  in  a  privy  place,  and  there 
they  slew  his  horse,  and  so  they  fought 
with  him  on  foot  more  than  three  hours, 
both  before  him  and  behind  him ;  and 
Sir  Mordred  gave  him  his  death's  wound 
behind  him  at  his  back,  and  all  to-hewed 
him  :  for  one  of  his  squires  told  me 
that  saw  it.  Fie  upon  treason,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  for  it  killeth  my  heart  to  hear 
this  tale.  So  doth  it  mine,  said  Gareth ; 
brethren  as  they  be  mine  I  shall  never 
love  them,  nor  draw  in  their  fellowship, 
for  that  deed.  Now  speak  we  of  other 
deeds,  said  Sir  Palamides,  and  let  him 
be,  for  his  life  ye  may  not  get  again. 
That  is  the  more  pity,  said  Dinadan, 
for  Sir  Grawaine  and  his  brethren,  except 
you.  Sir  Gareth,  hate  all  the  good 
knights  of  the  Round  Table  for  the 
most  part;  for  well  I  wot,  and  they 
might  privily,  they  hate  my  lord  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  all  his  kin,  and  great 
privy  despite  they  have  at  him,  and  that 
is  my  lord  Sir  Laimcelot  well  ware  of, 
and  that  causeth  him  to  have  the  good 
knights  of  his  kin  about  him. 

CHAP.  LIX. 

How  tbey  came  to  Humber  bank,  and  bow 
tbey  found  a  ship  tbere,  wberein  lay  tbe 
body  of  king  Hermance, 

Sm,  said  Palamides,  let  us  leave  off 
this  matter,  and  let  us  see  how  we  shall 
do  at  this  tournament.  By  mine  advice, 
said  Palamides,  let  us  four  hold  together 
against  all  that  will  come.  Not  by  my 
coimsel,  said  Sir  Tristram,  for  I  see  by 
their  pavilions  there  will  be  four  hun- 
dred knights,  and  doubt  ye  not,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  but  there  will  be  many 
good  knights,  and  be  a  man  never  so 
valiant  nor  so  big  yet  he  may  be  over- 
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matched.  And  so  have  I  seen  knights 
done  many  times :  and  when  they  wend 
best  to  have  won  worship  they  lost  it. 
For  manhood  is  not  worth  but  if  it  be 
meddled  with  wisdom :  and  as  for  me, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  it  may  happen  I  shall 
keep  mine  own  head  as  well  as  another. 
So  thus  they  rode  until  that  they  came  to 
Humber  bank,  where  they  heard  a  cry 
and  a  doleful  noise.  Then  were  they 
ware  in  the  wind  where  came  a  rich 
vessel  covered  over  with  red  silk,  and 
the  vessel  landed  fast  by  them.  There- 
with Sir  Tristram  alight  and  his  knights. 
And  so  Sir  Tristram  went  afore  and  en- 
tered into  that  vessel.  And  when  he 
came  within,  he  saw  a  fair  bed  richly 
covered,  and  thereupon  lay  a  dead 
seemly  knight,  all  armed,  save  the  head 
was  all  be-bled,  with  deadly  wounds 
upon  him:  the  which  seemed  to  be  a 
passing  good  knight.  How  may  this 
be,  said  Sir  Tristram,  that  this  knight 
is  thus  slain?  Then  Sir  Tristram  was 
ware  of  a  letter  in  the  dead  knight's 
hand.  Master  mariners,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, what  meaneth  that  letter?  Sir, 
said  they,  in  that  letter  ye  shall  hear 
and  know  how  he  was  slain,  and  for 
what  cause,  and  what  was  his  name ; 
but  sir,  said  the  mariners,  wit  ye  well 
that  no  man  shall  take  that  letter  and 
read  it  but  if  he  be  a  good  knight,  and 
that  he  will  faithfully  promise  to  revenge 
his  death,  else  shall  there  no  knight  see 
that  letter  open.  "Wit  ye  well,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  that  some  of  us  may  re- 
venge his  death  as  well  as  others,  and 
if  it  be  so  as  ye  mariners  say,  his  death 
shall  be  revenged.  And  therewith  Sir 
Tristram  took  the  letter  out  of  the 
knight's  hand ;  and  it  said  thus  : — Her- 
mance  king  and  lord  of  the  Red  City, 
I  send  unto  all  knights  errant  recom- 
mending unto  you  noble  knights  of 
Arthur's  court,  I  beseech  them  all 
among  them  to  find  one  knight  that 
will  fight  for  my  sake  with  two  brethren 
that  I  brought  up  of  nought,  and  felo- 
niously and  traitorly  they  have  slain 
mc,  wherefore  I  beseech  one  good 
knight  to  revenge  my  death.  And  he 
that  revengeth  my  death,  I  will  that  he 


have  my  Red  City  and  all  my  castles. 
Sir,  said  the  mariners,  wit  ye  well  thi? 
king  and  knight  that  here  lieth  was  a 
full  worshipful  man,  and  of  full  great 
prowess,  and  full  well  he  loved  all 
manner  of  knights  errant.  Truly,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  here  is  a  piteous,  case,  and 
full  fain  I  would  take  this  enterprise  upon 
me,  but  I  have  made  such  a  promise 
that  needs  I  must  be  at  this  great  tour- 
nament or  else  I  am  shamed.  For  well 
I  wot  for  my  sake  in  especial  my  lord 
Arthur  let  make  this  justs  and  tourna- 
ment in  this  country ;  and  well  I  wot 
that  many  worshipful  people  will  be 
there  at  that  tournament  for  to  see  me. 
Therefore  I  fear  me  to  take  this  en- 
terprise upon  me,  that  I  shall  not  come 
again  betimes  to  this  justs.  Sir,  said 
Palamides,  I  pray  you  give  me  this 
enterprise,  and  ye  shall  see  me  achie>e 
it  worshipfuUy,  or  else  I  shall  die  in 
this  quarrel.  Well,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
and  this  enterprise  I  give  you,  with  this 
that  ye  be  with  me  at  this  tournament, 
that  shall  be  as  at  this  day  seven  night. 
Sir,  said  Palamides,  I  promise  you  that 
I  shall  be  with  you  by  that  day  if  I  be 
unslain  or  unmaimed. 

CHAP.  LX. 

How  Sir  Tristram  with  bis  feUowsbip 
came  and  were  with  an  host  wbicb 
after  fougbt  witb  Sir  Tristram;  and 
other  matters. 

Then  departed  Sir  Tristram,  Garcth, 
and  Sir  Dinadan,  and  left  Sir  Palamides 
in  the  vessel ;  and  so  Sir  Tristram  beheld 
the  mariners  how  they  sailed  over  long 
Humber.  And  when  Sir  Palamides  wa>- 
out  of  their  sight,  they  took  their  horses, 
and  beheld  about  them.  And  then  were 
they  ware  of  a  knight  that  came  riding 
against  them  unarmed,  and  nothing 
about  him  but  a  sword.  And  when 
this  knight  came  nigh  them  he  saluted 
them,  and  they  him  again.  Fair  knights, 
said  that  knight,  I  pray  you  insomucii 
as  ye  be  knights  errant,  that  ye  will 
come  and  see  my  castle,  and  take  such 
as  ye  find  there;  I  j^ray  you  heartily. 
And  so  they  rode  with   him   into  his 
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I  castle ;  and  there  they  were  brought 
^^pto  the  hall,  that  was  well  apparelled, 
d  so  they  were  there  unarmed  and  set 
t  a  board.  And  when  this  knight  saw 
ir  Tristram,  anon  he  knew  him;  and 
en  this  knight  waxed  pale  and  wroth 
t  Sir  Tristram.  When  Sir  Tristram 
saw  his  host  make  such  cheer,  he  mar- 
p  J  veiled  and  said,  Sir,  mine  host,  what 
[  J  cheer  make  you  ?  Wit  thou  well,  said  he, 
f  / 1  fare  the  worse  for  thee,  for  I  know 
i  I  thee,Sir  Tristram  deLiones,  thou  slewest 
J  my  brother.  And  therefore  I  give  thee 
summons  I  will  slay  thee,  and  ever  I  may 
get  thee  at  large.  Sir  knight,  said  Sir 
m  .  Tristram,  I  am  never  advised  that  ever  I 
1  slew  any  brother  of  yours ;  and  if  ye  say 
i  that  I  did  I  will  make  you  amends  unto 
1  my  power.  I  will  none  amends,  said 
the  knight,  but  keep  thee  from  me.  So 
when  he  had  dined.  Sir  Tristram  asked 
his  arms  and  departed.  And  so  they 
rode  on  their  ways ;  and  within  a  little 
while  Sir  Dinadan  saw  where  came  a 
knight  well  armed,  and  well  horsed, 
without  shield.  Sir  Tristram,  said  Sir 
Dinadan,  take  keep  to  yourself,  for  I 
undertake  yonder  cometh  your  host 
that  will  have  ado  with  you.  Let  him 
come,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  shall  abide 
him  as  well  as  I  may.  Anon  the  knight, 
when  he  came  nigh  Sir  Tristram,  he 
cried  and  bade  him  abide  and  keep  him. 
So  they  hurtled  together,  but  Sir  Tris- 
tram smote  the  other  knight  so  sore 
that  he  bare  him  over  his  horse  croup. 
That  knight  arose  lightly  and  took  his 
horse  again,  and  so  rode  fiercely  to  Sir 
Tristram,  and  smote  him  twice  hard 
upon  the  helm.  Sir  knight,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  I  pray  you  leave  off  and  smite 
me  no  more,  for  I  would  be  loth  to  deal 
with  you  and  I  might  choose,  for  I  have 
your  meat  and  your  drink  within  my 
body.  For  all  that  he  would  not  leave, 
and  then  Sir  Tristram  gave  him  such  a 
buffet  upon  the  helm,  that  he  fell  up  so 
down  from  his  horse,  that  the  blood 
burst  out  at  the  ventails  of  his  helm, 
and  so  he  lay  still,  likely  to  have  been 
dead.  Then  Sir  Tristram  said.  Me  re- 
penteth  sore  of  this  buffet  that  I  smote 
so  sore,  for  as  I  suppose  he  is  dead. 


And  so  they  left  him  and  rode  on 
their  ways.  So  they  had  not  ridden  but 
a  while,  but  they  saw  coming  against 
them  two  full  likely  knights,  well  armed 
and  well  horsed,  and  goodly  servants 
about  them.  The  one  was  Berrant  le 
Apres,  and  he  was  called  the  kmg  with 
the  hundred  knights,  and  the  other  was 
Sir  Segwarides,  which  were  renowned 
two  noble  knights.  So  as  they  came 
either  by  other,  the  king  looked  upon 
Sir  Dinadan,  that  at  that  time  had  Sir 
Tristram's  helm  upon  his  shoulder,  the 
which  helm  the  king  had  seen  before 
with  the  queen  of  Northgalis,  and  that 
queen  the  king  loved,  and  that  helm  the 
queen  of  Northgalis  had  given  unto  La 
Beale  Isoud,  and  the  queen  La  Beale 
Isoud  gave  it  to  Sir  Tristram.  Sir 
knight,  said  Berrant,  where  had  ye  that 
helm?  What  would  ye?  said  Sir  Di- 
nadan. For  I  will  have  ado  with  thee, 
said  the  king,  for  the  love  of  her  that 
owned  that  helm,  and  therefore  keep 
you.  So  they  departed  and  came  to- 
gether with  all  the  mights  of  their 
horses  ;  and  there  the  king  with  the 
hundred  knights  smote  Sir  Dinadan, 
horse  and  all,  to  the  earth ;  and  then  he 
commanded  his  servant.  Go  and  take 
thou  his  helm  off,  and  keep  it.  So 
the  varlet  went  to  unbuckle  his  helm. 
What  helm  ?  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  said 
Sir  Tristram ;  leave  that  helm.  To  what 
intent,  said  the  king,  will  ye,  sir  knight, 
meddle  with  that  helm  ?  Wit  you  well, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  that  helm  shall  not 
depart  from  me,  or  it  be  dearer  bought. 
Then  make  you  ready,  said  Sir  Berrant 
unto  Sir  Tristram.  So  they  hurtled 
together,  and  there  Sir  Tristram  smote 
him  down  over  his  horse  tail.  And 
then  the  king  arose  lightly,  and  gat  his 
horse  lightly  again,  and  then  he  strake 
fiercely  at  Sir  Tristram  many  great 
strokes.  And  then  Sir  Tristram  gave 
Sir  Berrant  such  a  buffet  upon  the 
helm  that  he  fell  down  over  his  horse, 
sore  stunned.  Lo,  said  Sir  Dinadan, 
that  helm  is  unhappy  to  us  twain,  for  I 
had  a  fall  for  it,  and  now,  sir  king, 
have  ye  another  fall.  Then  Segwarides 
asked.  Who  shall  just  with  me  ?  I  pray 
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thee,  said  Sir  Gareth  unto  Dinadan,  let 
me  have  this  justs.  Sir,  said  Dinadan, 
I  pray  you  take  it  as  for  me.  That 
is  no  reason,  said  Tristram,  for  this 
justs  should  be  yours.  At  a  word,  said 
Sir  Dinadan,  I  will  not  thereof.  Then 
Gareth  dressed  him  to  Sir  Segwarides, 
and  there  Sir  Segwarides  smote  Sir 
Gareth  and  his  horse  to  the  earth. 
Now,  said  Sir  Tristram  to  Dinadan, 
just  with  yonder  knight.  I  will  not 
thereof,  said  Dinadan.  Then  will  I, 
said  Sir  Tristram.  And  then  Sir  Tris- 
tram ran  to  him  and  gave  him  a  fall, 
and  so  they  left  them  on  foot.  And 
Sir  Tristram  rode  xrnto  Joyous  Gard, 
and  there  Sir  Gareth  would  not  of  his 
courtesy  have  gone  into  this  castle,  but 
Sir  Tristram  would  not  suffer  him  to 
depart.  And  so  they  alight  and  un- 
armed them,  and  had  great  cheer.  But 
when  Dinadan  came  afore  La  Beale 
Isoud,  he  cursed  the  time  that  ever  he 
bare  Sir  Tristram's  helm,  and  there  he 
told  her  how  Sir  Tristram  had  mocked 
him.  Then  was  there  laughing  and 
jesting  at  Sir  Dinadan,  that  they  wist 
not  -^^lat  to  do  with  him. 

CHAP.  LXI. 

How  Palamides  went  for  to  fight  with 
two  brethren  for  the  death  of  king 
Hermance. 

Now  will  we  leave  them  merry  with- 
in Joyous  Gard,  and  speak  we  of  Sir 
Palamides.  Then  Sir  Palamides  sailed 
even  along  Humber  to  the  coasts  of  the 
sea,  where  was  a  fair  castle.  And  at 
that  time  it  was  early  in  the  morning 
afore  day.  Then  the  mariners  went 
unto  Sir  Palamides,  that  slept  fast.  Sir 
knight,  said  the  mariners,  ye  must 
arise,  for  here  is  a  castle,  there  ye  must 
go  into.  I  assent  me,  said  Sir  Pa- 
lamides. And  therewithal  he  arrived. 
And  then  he  blew  his  horn,  that  the 
mariners  had  given  him.  And  when 
they  within  the  castle  heard  that  horn, 
they  put  forth  many  knights,  and  there 
they  stood  upon  the  walls,  and  said 
with  one  voice.  Welcome  be  ye  to  this 
castle.    And  then  it  waxed  clear  day, 


and  Sir  Palamides  entered  into  ^ 
castle.  And  within  a  while  be  was 
served  with  many  divers  meats.  Thai  j 
Sir  Palamides  heard  about  him  rnvdi 
weeping  and  great  dole.  What  may 
this  mean  ?  said  Sir  Palamides:  I  \m 
not  to  hear  such  a  sorrow,  and  £ub 
I  would  know  what  it  meaneth.  Tha 
there  came  afore  him  one  whose  name 
was  Sir  Ebel,  that  said  thus.  Wit  ye 
well,  sir  knight,  this  dole  and  sorrow 
is  here  made  every  day,  and  for  this 
cause :  we  had  a  lung  that  hig^t  He^ 
mance,  and  he  was  king  of  the  Red 
City,  and  this  king  that  was  lord  was 
a  noble  knight,  large  and  liberal  of  his 
expense.  Arid  in  the  world  he  loved 
nothing  so  much  as  he  did  enaot 
knights  of  king  Arthur's  court,  and  afl 
justing,  hunting,  and  all  manner  of 
knightly  games ;  for  so  kind  a  kii^  and 
knight  had  never  the  rule  of  poor  peopk 
as  he  was ;  and  because  of  lus  goodses 
and  gentleness  we  bemoan  him  and  ever 
shall.  And  all  kings  and  estates  nay 
beware  by  our  lord,  for  he  was  destroied 
in  his  own  default,  for  had  he  cherisoed 
them  of  his  blood  he  had  yet  lived  wiidi 
great  riches  and  rest ;  but  all  estates 
may  beware  of  our  king.  But  alas,  said 
Ebel,  that  we  shall  give  all  other  warn- 
ing by  his  death.  Tell  me,  said  Pala- 
mides, in  what  manner  was  your  lord 
slain,  and  by  whom  ?  Sir,  said  Sir  Ebel, 
our  king  brought  up  of  children  two  men 
that  now  are  perilous  knights,  and  these 
two  knights  our  king  had  so  in  charity, 
that  he  loved  no  man  nor  trusted 
no  man  of  his  blood,  nor  none  other 
that  was  about  him.  And  by  these  two 
knights  our  king  was  governed :  and  so 
they  ruled  him  peaceably,  and  his  lands, 
and  never  would  they  siiffer  none  of  his 
blood  to  have  no  rule  with  our  king. 
And  also  he  was  so  free  and  so  gentle^ 
and  they  so  false  and  decdvable,  that 
they  ruled  him  peaceably  ;  and  that 
espied  the  lords  of  our  king's  blood,  and 
departed  from  him  unto  their  own  live- 
lihood. Then  when  these  two  traitors 
understood  that  they  had  driven  all 
the  lords  of  his  blood  from  him,  they 
were  not  pleased  with  that  rule,  bttt 
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then  they  thought  to  have  more,  as  ever 
it  is  an  old  saw.  Give  a  churl  rule,  and 
thereby  he  will  not  be  sufficed  ;  for 
whatsoever  he  be  that  is  ruled  by  a 
villain  bom,  and  the  lord  of  the  soil 
to  be  a  gentleman  bom,  the  same  vil- 
lain shall  destroy  all  the  gentlemen 
about  him ;  therefore  all  estates  and 
lords  beware  whom  ye  take  about  you. 
And  if  ye  be  a  knight  of  king  Arthur's 
court,  remember  this  tale,  for  this  is  the 
end  and  conclusion.  My  lord  and  king 
rode  imto  the  forest  hereby,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  these  false  traitors;  and  there 
he  chased  at  the  red  deer,  armed  at  all 
pieces  full  hke  a  good  knight;  and  so 
for  labour  he  waxed  dry,  and  then  he 
alight  and  drank  at  a  well ;  and  when 
he  was  alight,  by.  the  assent  of  these 
two  traitors,  that  one  that  hight  HeUus 
he  suddenly  smote  our  king  through  the 
body  with  a  spear,  and  so  they  left  him 
there.  And  when  they  were  departed, 
then  by  fortune  I  came  to  the  well,  and 
found  my  lord  and  king  wounded  to  the 
death.  And  when  I  heard  his  com- 
plaint, I  let  bring  him  to  the  water  side, 
and  in  that  same  ship  I  put  him  alive ; 
and  when  my  lord  king  Hermance  was 
in  that  vessel,  he  required  me  for  the 
true  faith  I  owed  unto  him  for  to  write 
a  letter  in  this  manner : — 

CHAP.  LXII. 

TTfe  copy  of  the  letter  written  for  to  revenge 
the  king*s  death,  and  bow  Sir  Palamides 
fought  for  to  have  the  battle. 

Recommendinq  unto  king  Arthur  and 
to  all  his  knights  errant,  beseeching 
them  all  that  insomuch  as  I  king  Her- 
mance, king  of  the  Red  City,  thus  am 
slain  by  felony  and  treason  through  two 
knights  of  mine  own,  and  of  mine  own 
bringing  up,  and  of  mine  own  making, 
that  some  worshipful  knight  will  revenge 
my  death,  insomuch  I  have  been  ever  to 
my  power  well  wilUng  unto  Arthur's 
court ;  and  who  that  will  adventure  his 
life  with  these  two  traitors  for  my  sake 
in  one  battle,  I  king  Hermance,  king 
of  the  Red  City,  freely  give  him  all  my 
lands  and  rents  that  ever  I  held  in 


my  life.  This  letter,  said  Ebel,  I  wrote 
by  my  lord's  commandment ;  and  then 
he  received  his  Creator,  and  when  he 
was  dead  he  commanded  me  or  ever  he 
was  cold  to  put  that  letter  fast  in  his 
hand ;  and  then  he  commanded  me  to 
put  forth  that  same  vessel  down  Hum- 
ber,  and  I  should  give  these  mariners  in 
commandment  never  to  stint  until  that 
they  came  unto  Logris,  where  all  the 
noble  knights  shall  assemble  at  this 
time; — And  there  shall  some  good  knight 
have  pity  on  me  to  revenge  my  death, 
for  there  was  never  king  nor  lord 
falselyer  ne  traitorlyer  slain  than  I  am 
here  to  my  death.  Thus  was  the  com- 
plaint of  our  king  Hermance.  Now, 
said  Sir  Ebel,  ye  know  all  how  our  lord 
was  betrayed,  we  require  you  for  God's 
sake  have  pity  upon  his  death,  and  wor- 
shipfully  revenge  his  death,  and  then 
may  ye  hold  all  these  lands.  For  we 
all  wit  well  that,  and  ye  may  slay  these 
two  traitors,  the  Red  City  and  all  those 
that  be  therein  will  take  you  for  their 
lord.  Truly,  said  Sir  Palamides,  it 
grieveth  my  heart  for  to  hear  you  tell 
this  doleful  tale.  And  to  say  the  truth, 
I  saw  the  same  letter  that  ye  speak  of; 
and  one  of  the  best  knights  on  the  earth 
read  that  letter  to  me,  and  by  his  com- 
mandment I  came  hither  to  revenge 
your  king's  death;  and  therefore  have 
done,  and  let  me  wit  where  I  shall  find 
those  traitors,  for  I  shall  never  be  at 
ease  in  my  heart  till  that  I  be  in  hands 
with  them.  Sir,  said  Sir  Ebel,  then 
take  your  ship  again,  and  that  ship 
must  bring  you  unto  the  Delectable 
Isle,  fast  by  the  Red  City,  and  we  in 
this  castle  shall  pray  for  you  and  abide 
your  again-coming ;  for  this  same  castle, 
and  ye  speed  well,  must  needs  be  yours ; 
for  our  king  Hermance  let  make  this 
castle  for  the  love  of  the  two  traitors, 
and  so  we  kept  it  with  strong  hand, 
and  therefore  full  sore  are  we  threated. 
Wot  ye  what  ye  shall  do,  said  Sir  Pala- 
mides ;  whatsoever  come  of  me,  look  ye 
keep  well  this  castle.  For,  and  it  mis- 
fortune me  so  to  be  slain  in  this  quest,  I 
am  sure  there  will  come  one  of  the  best 
knights  of  the  world  for  to  revenge  my 
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death,  and  that  is  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones, 
or  else  Sir  Latmcelot  du  Lake. 

Then  Sir  Palamides  departed  from 
that  castle.  And  as  he  came  nigh  the 
city,  there  came  out  of  a  ship  a  goodly 
kmght  armed  against  him,  with  his 
shield  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  hand 
upon  his  sword.  And  anon  as  he  came 
nigh  Sir  Palamides  he  said.  Sir  knight, 
what  seek  ye  here?  Leave  this  quest, 
for  it  is  mine,  and  mine  it  was  or  ever  it 
was  yours,  and  therefore  I  will  have  it. 
Sir  knight,  said  Palamides,  it  may  well 
be  that  this  quest  was  yours  or  it  was 
mine,  but  when  the  letter  was  taken  out 
of  the  dead  king's  hand,  at  that  time 
by  likelihood  there  was  no  knight  had 
undertaken  to  revenge  the  death  of  the 
king.  And  so  at  that  time  I  promised 
to  revenge  his  death.  And  so  I  shall, 
or  else  I  am  ashamed.  Ye  say  well, 
said  the  knight,  but  wit  ye  well  then 
will  I  fight  with  you,  and  who  be  the 
better  knight  of  us  both,  let  him  take 
the  battle  upon  hand.  I  assent  me, 
said  Sir  Palamides.  And  then  they 
dressed  their  shields  and  pulled  out 
their  swords,  and  lashed  together  many 
sad  strokes  as  men  of  might ;  and  this 
fighting  was  more  than  an  hour ;  but  at 
the  last  .Sir  Palamides  waxed  big  and 
better  winded,  so  that  then  he  smote 
that  knight  such  a  stroke  that  he  made 
him  to  kneel  upon  his  knees.  Then 
that  knight  spake  on  high  and  said, 
Gentle  knight,  hold  thy  hand.  Sir 
Palamides  was  goodly,  and  withdrew 
his  hand.  Then  this  knight  said.  Wit 
ye  well,  knight,  that  thou  art  better 
worthy  to  have  this  battle  than  I,  and 
I  require  thee  of  knighthood  tell  me 
thy  name.  Sir,  my  name  is  Palamides, 
a  knight  of  king  Arthur,  and  of  the 
Table  Round,  that  hither  I  came  to 
revenge  the  death  of  this  dead  king. 

CHAP.  LXin. 

0/  the  preparation  of  Sir  Palamides  and 
the  two  brethren  that  should  fight  with 
him. 

Well  be  ye  found,  said  the  knight  to 
Palamides,  for  of  all  knights  that  be  on 


live,  except  three,  I  had  levest  have  yoB. 
The  first  is  Sir  Latmcelot  du  Lake,  tbe 
second  is  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones,  the 
third  is  my  nigh  cousin  Sir  Lamorak  de 
Galis.  And  I  am  brother  unto  kiD{ 
Hermance  that  is  dead,  and  my  name 
is  Sir  Hermind.  Ye  say  well,  said  Sir 
Palamides,  and  ye  shall  see  how  I  shall 
speed.  And  if  I  be  there  slain  go  ye  to 
my  lord  Sir  Laimcelot,  or  else  to  my 
lord  Sir  Tristram,  and  pray  them  to  »• 
venge  my  death,  for  as  for  Sir  Lamonk. 
him  shall  ye  never  see  in  this  worid. 
Alas,  said  Sir  Hermind,  how  may  tint 
be?  He  is  slain,  said  Sir  Palamida, 
by  Sir  Gawaine  and  his  brethrea. 
Truly,  said  Hermind,  there  was  not 
one  for  one  that  slew  him.  That  is 
truth,  said  Sir  Palamides,  for  they  were 
four  dangerous  knights  that  slew  hiffl, 
as  Sir  Gawaine,  Sir  Agravaine,  Sir  Qor 
heris,  and  Sir  Mordred ;  but  Sir  Gaieth 
the  fifth  brother  was  away,  the  best 
knight  of  them  all.  And  so  Sir  Pakir 
mides  told  Hermind  all  the  manner,  and 
how  they  slew  Sir  Lamorak  all  only 
by  treason.  So  Sir  Palamides  took  \k 
ship,  and  arrived  up  at  the  Delectable 
Isle.  And  in  the  meanwhile  Sir  He^ 
mind,  that  was  the  king's  brother,  he  ar- 
rived up  at  the  Red  City,  and  there  he 
told  them  how  there  was  come  a  knight 
of  king  Arthur's  to  avenge  king  Her- 
mance's  death;  and  his  name  is  Sir 
Palamides  the  good  knight,  that  for  the 
most  part  he  followeth  the  beast  Glati- 
sant.  Then  all  the  city  made  great  joy. 
For  mickle  had  they  heard  of  Sir  Pala- 
mides, and  of  his  noble  prowess.  So 
let  they  ordain  a  messenger  and  sent 
unto  the  two  brethren,  and  bade  them 
to  make  them  ready,  for  there  vas  a 
knight  come  that  would  fight  with  thcffl 
both.  So  the  messenger  went  nnto 
them  where  they  were  at  a  castle  there 
beside.  And  there  he  told  them  how 
there  was  a  knight  come  of  king  Af' 
thur's  court  to  fight  with  them  both  at 
once.  He  is  welcome,  said  they.  Bnt 
tell  us,  we  pray  you,  if  it  be  Sir  Launo- 
lot,  or  any  of  his  blood.  He  is  none  of 
that  blood,  said  the  messenger.  Then 
we  care  the  less,  said  the  two  brethren, 
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for  with  none  of  the  blood  of  Sir  Laun- 
cdot  we  keep  not  to  have  ado  withal. 
Wit  ye  well,  said  the  messenger,  that 
his  name  is  Sir  Palamides,  that  yet  is 
unchristened,  a  noble  knight.  Well,  said 
they,  and  he  be  now  unchristened  he 
shall  never  be  christened.  So  they  ap- 
pointed to  be  at  the  city  within  two 
days. 

And  when  Sir  Palamides  was  come 
to  the  city,  they  made  passing  great  joy 
of  him :  and  then  they  beheld  him  and 
saw  that  he  was  well  made,  cleanly  and 
bigly,  and  umiaimed  of  his  limbs,  and 
neither  too  young  nor  too  old ;  and  so 
all  the  people  praised  him.  And  though 
he  was  not  christened,  yet  he  believed 
in  the  best  manner,  and  was  full  faithful 
and  true  of  his  promise,  and  well  con- 
ditioned.   And  because  he  made  his 
avow  that  he  would  never  be  christened 
until  the  time  that  he  had  achieved  the 
beast  Glatisant,  which  was  a  wonderful 
beast,  and    a    great    signification,  for 
Merlin  prophesied  much  of  that  beast. 
And  also  Sir  Palamides  avowed  never 
to  take  full  Christendom  unto  the  time 
that  he  had  done  seven  battles  within 
the  lists.    So  within  the  third  day  there 
came  to  the  city  these  two  brethren, 
the  one  hight  Helius,  the  other  hight 
Helake,  the  which  were  men  of  great 
prowess,  howbeit  that  they  were  false 
and  full  of  treason,  and  but  poor  men 
bom,  yet  were  they  noble  knights  of  their 
hands.     And  with  them  they  brought 
forty  knights  to  that  intent  that  they 
should  be  big  enough  for  the  Red  City. 
Thus  came  the  two  brethren  with  great 
boasting  and  pride,  for  they  had  put  the 
Red  City  in  fear  and  damage.     Then 
they  were  brought  to  the  lists.    And 
Sir  Palamides  came  into  the  place,  and 
said    thus :   Be  ye  the  two  brethren, 
Helius   and   Helake,    that   slew  your 
king    and    lord.    Sir    Hermance,    by 
felony  and  treason,  for  whom  that  I 
am  come  hither  to  revenge  his  death? 
Wit  thou  well,  said  Sir  Helius  and  Sir 
Helake,  that  we  are  the  same  knights 
that  slew  king  Hermance.     And  wit 
thou  well  Sir  Palamides,  Saracen,  that 
we  shall  handle  thee  so  or  thou  depart 


that  thou  shalt  wish  that  thou  werest 
christened.  It  may  well  be,  said  Sir 
Palamides,  for  yet  I  would  not  die  or  I 
were  christened,  and  yet  so  am  I  not 
afeard  of  you  both,  but  I  trust  to  God 
that  I  shall  die  a  better  christian  man 
than  any  of  you  both;  and  doubt  ye 
not,  said  Sir  Palamides,  either  ye  or  I 
shall  be  left  dead  in  this  place. 

f 
CHAP.  LXIV. 

Of  the  battle  between  Sir  Palamides  and 
the  two  brethren,  and  bow  the  two 
brethren  were  slain. 

Then  they  departed,  and  the  two 
brethren  came  against  Sir  Palamides, 
and  he  against  them,  as  fast  as  their 
horses  might  run.  And  by  fortune  Sir 
Palamides  smote  Helake  through  his 
shield,  and  through  the  breast  more 
than  a  fathom.  All  this  while  Sir 
Helius  held  up  his  spear,  and  for  pride 
and  presumption  he  would  not  smite 
Sir  Palamides  with  his  spear.  But  when 
he  saw  his  brother  lie  on  the  earth,  and 
saw  he  might  not  help  himself,  then  he 
said  unto  Sir  Palamides,  Help  thyself : 
and  therewith  he  came  hurtling  unto 
Sir  Palamides  with  his  spear,  and  smote 
him  quite  from  his  saddle.  Then  Sir 
Helius  rode  over  Sir  Palamides  twice  or 
thrice.  And  therewith  Sir  Palamides 
was  ashamed,  and  gat  the  horse  of  Sir 
Helius  by  the  bridle,  and  therewithal 
the  horse  areared,  and  Sir  Palamides 
halp  after,  and  so  they  fell  both  to  the 
earth,  but  anon  Sir  Helius  start  up 
lightly,  and  there  he  smote  Sir  Palamides 
a  mighty  stroke  upon  the  helm,  so  that 
he  Imeeled  upon  his  own  knee.  Then 
they  lashed  together  many  sad  strokes, 
and  traced  and  traversed,  now  backward, 
now  sideling,  hurtling  together  like  two 
boars,  and  that  same  time  they  fell 
both  groveling  to  the  earth.  Thus 
they  fought  still  without  any  reposing 
two  hours,  and  never  breathed,  and  then 
Sir  Palamides  waxed  faint  and  weary, 
and  Sir  Helius  waxed  passing  strong, 
and  doubled  his  strokes,  and  drove  Sir 
Palamides  overthwart  and  endlong  all 
the  field,  that  they  of  the  city,  when  they 
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saw  Sir  Palamides  in  this  case,  they 
wept,  and  cried,  and  made  great  dole, 
and  the  other  party  made  as  great  joy. 
Alas,  said  the  men  of  the  city,  that  this 
noble  knight  should  thus  be  slain  for 
our  king's  sake.  And  as  they  were  thus 
weeping  and  crying,  Sir  Palamides  that 
had  suffered  an  hundred  strokes,  that 
it  was  wonder  that  he  stood  upon  his 
feet,  at  the  last.  Sir  Palamides  beheld 
as  he  might  the  common  people  how 
they  wept  for  him,  and  then  he  said 
to  himself.  Ah,  fie  for  shame.  Sir 
Palamides,  why  hangest  thou  thy  head 
so  low  ?  And  therewith  he  bear  up  his 
shield,  and  looked  Sir  Helius  in  the 
visage,  and  he  smote  him  a  great  stroke 
upon  tiie  helm,  and  after  that  another  and 
another.  And  then  he  smote  Sir  Helius 
with  such  a  might  that  he  fell  to  the 
earth  groveling,  and  then  he  rased  off  his 
helm  from  his  head,  and  there  he  smote 
him  such  a  buffet  that  he  departed  his 
head  from  the  body.  And  then  were  the 
people  of  the  city  the  joyfullest  people 
that  might  be.  So  they  brought  him 
to  his  lodging  with  great  solenmity,  and 
there  all  the  people  became  his  men. 
And  then  Sir  Palamides  prayed  them  all 
to  take  keep  unto  all  the  lordship  of 
king  Hermance ; — For,  fair  sirs,  wit  ye 
well,  I  may  not  as  at  this  time  abide 
with  you,  for  I  must  in  all  haste  be  with 
my  lord  king  Arthur  at  the  castle  of 
Lonazep,  the  which  I  have  promised. 

Then  were  the  people  full  heavy  at  his 
departing.  For  all  that  city  proffered 
Sir  Palamides  the  third  part  of  their 
goods  so  that  he  would  abide  with  them : 
but  in  no  wise  as  at  that  time  he  would 
not  abide.  And  so  Sir  Palamides  de- 
parted. And  so  he  came  imto  the 
castle,  there  as  Sir  £bel  was  lieutenant. 
And  when  they  in  the  castle  wist  how 
Sir  Palamides  had  sped  there  was  a  joy- 
ful company.  And  so  Sir  Palamides 
departed,  and  came  to  the  castle  of 
Lonazep.  And  when  he  wist  that  Sir 
Tristram  was  not  there,  he  took  his  way 
over  Humber,  and  came  unto  Joyous 
Grard  where  as  Sir  Tristram  was,  and 
La  Beale  Isoud.  Sir  Tristram  had  com- 
manded that  what  knight  errant  came 


within  the  Joyous  Gard,  as  in  the  tovn, 
that  they  should  warn  Sir  Tiistnun. 
So  there  came  a  man  of  the  town,  and 
told  Sir  Tristram  how  there  was  a  knig|A 
in  the  town  a  passing  goodly  mtn. 
What  manner  of  man  is  he?  said  Sir 
Tristram,  and  what  sign  beareth  he? 
So  the  man  told  Sir  Tristram  all  the 
tokens  of  him.  That  is  Palamides,  said 
Dinadan.  It  may  well  be,  said  Sir 
Tristram :  go  ye  to  him,  said  Sir  Tiis* 
tram  unto  Dinadan.  So  Dinadan  ym&, 
unto  Sir  Palamides,  and  there  either 
made  of  other  great  joy,  and  so  the^ 
lay  together  that  night,  and  on  tlie 
mom  early  came  Sir  Tristram  and  Sr 
Gareth,  and  took  them  in  their  bedii 
and  so  they  arose  and  brake  their  fast 

CHAP.  LXV. 

How  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Palamides  nut 
Breuse  Sance  Pite,  and  bow  Sir  TWf- 
tram  and  La  Beale  Isoud  went  wb 
Lonazep. 

And  then  Sir  Tristram  desired  Sir 
Palamides  to  ride  into  the  fields  and 
woods ;  so  they  were  accorded  to  repose 
them  in  the  forest.  And  when  they  had 
played  them  a  great  while,  they  rode 
unto  a  fair  well,  and  anon  they  were 
ware  of  an  armed  knight  that  came 
riding  against  them,  and  there  either 
saluted  other.  Then  this  armed  kmeht 
spake  to  Sir  Tristram,  and  asked  woat 
were  those  knights  that  were  lodged  in 
Joyous  Gard.  I  wot  not  what  theyaitb 
said  Sir  Tristram.  What  knights  be 
ye,  said  that  knight,  for  me  seemeth 
that  ye  be  no  knights  errant,  becanse 
ye  ride  unarmed?  Whether  we  be 
knights  or  not,  we  list  not  to  tdl  thee 
our  name.  Wilt  thou  not  tell  me  fty 
name,  said  that  knight,  then  keep  thee, 
for  thou  shalt  die  of  my  hands.  And 
therewith  he  gat  his  spear  in  his  hand* 
and  wouldhave  run  Sir  Tristram  throng 
That  saw  Sir  Palamides,  and  smote  his 
horse  traverse  in  midst  of  the  side,  tibat 
man  and  horse  fell  to  the  earth.  And 
therewith  Sir  Palamides  alight,  and 
pulled  out  his  sword  to  have  slain  him* 
Let  be,  said  Sii*  Tristram,  slay  him  not, 
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the  knight  is  but  a  fool,  it  were  shame 
to  slay  him.  But  take  away  his  spear, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  and  let  him  take  his 
horse  and  go  where  that  he  will.  So 
when  this  knight  arose  he  groaned  sore 
of  the  fall,  and  so  he  took  his  horse,  and 
when  he  was  up,  he  turned  then  his 
horse,  and  required  Sir  Tristram  and 
Sir  Palamides  to  tell  him  what  knights 
they  were.  Now  wit  ye  well,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  that  my  name  is  Sir  Tristram 
de  Liones,  and  this  knight's  name  is 
Sir  Palamides.  When  hie  wist  what 
they  were,  he  took  his  horse  with  the 
spurs  because  they  should  not  ask  him 
his  name,  and  so  rode  fast  away  through 
thick  and  thin.  Then  came  there  by 
them  a  knight  with  a  bended  shield  of 
azure,  whose  name  was  Epinogris,  and 
he  came  toward  them  a  great  wallop. 
Whither  are  ye  riding?  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram. My  fair  lords,  said  Epinogris,  I 
follow  the  falsest  knight  that  beireth 
the  life,  wherefore  I  require  tell  me 
whether  ye  saw  him,  for  he  beareth  a 
shield  with  a  case  of  red  over  it.  Truly, 
said  Tristram,  such  a  knight  departed 
from  us  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago ; 
we  pray  you  tell  us  his  name.  Alas, 
said  Epinogris,  why  let  ye  him  escape 
from  you,  and  he  is  so  great  a  foe  imto 
all  errant  knights:  his  name  is  Breuse 
Sance  Pit^.  Ah  fie  for  shame,  said  Sir 
Palamides,  alas  that  ever  he  escaped  my 
hands,  for  he  is  the  man  in  the  world 
that  I  hate  most.  Then  every  knight 
made  great  sorrow  to  other,  and  so 
Epinogris  departed,  and  followed  the 
chase  after  him.  Then  Sir  Tristram  and 
his  three  fellows  rode  imto  Joyous  Gard, 
and  there  Sir  Tristram  talked  imto  Sir 
Palamides  of  his  battle,  how  he  sped  at 
the  Red  City;  and  as  ye  have  heard 
afore,  so  was  it  ended.  Truly,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  I  am  glad  ye  have  well 
sped,  for  ye  have  done  worshipfully. 
Well,  said  Sir  Tristram,  we  must  for- 
ward to-mom.  And  then  he  devised 
how  it  should  be,  and  Sir  Tristram 
devised  to  send  his  two  pavilions  to  set 
them  fast  by  the  well  of  Lonazep, — and 
therein  shall  be  the  queen  La  Beale 
Isoud.    It  is  well  said,  said  Sir  Dinadan. 


But  when  Sir  Palamides  heard  of  that, 
his  heart  was  ravished  out  of  measure : 
notwithstanding  he  said  but  little.  So 
when  they  came  to  Joyous  Gard,  Sir 
Palamides  would  not  have  gone  into  the 
castle,  but  as  Sir  Tristram  took  him  by 
the  finger,  and  led  him  into  the  castle. 
And  when  Sir  Palamides  saw  La  Beale 
Isoud,  he  was  so  ravished  so  that  he 
might  scarcely  speak.  So  they  went 
unto  meat,  but  Palamides  might  not  eat, 
and  there  was  all  the  cheer  that  might 
be  had.  And  on  the  mom  they  were 
apparelled  to  ride  towards  Lonazep. 

So  Sir  Tristram  had  three  squires,  and 
La  Beale  Isoud  had  three  gentlewomen, 
and  both  the  queen  and  they  were  richly 
apparelled ;  and  other  people  had  they 
none  with  them,  but  varlets  to  bear  their 
shields  and  their  spears.  And  thus  they 
rode  forth.  So  as  they  rode  they  saw 
afore  them  a  rout  of  knights :  it  was 
the  knight  Galihodin  with  twenty 
knights  with  him.  Fair  fellows,  said 
Gralihodin,  yonder  come  four  knights, 
and  a  rich  and  a  well  fair  lady :  I  am  in 
will  to  take  that  lady  from  them.  That 
is  not  of  the  best  coimsel,  said  one  of 
Galihodin's  men,  but  send  ye  to  them 
and  wit  what  they  will  say.  And  so 
it  was  done.  There  came  a  squire  to 
Sir  Tristram  and  asked  him  whether 
they  would  just,  or  else  to  lose  their 
lady?  Not  so,  said  Sir  Tristram,  tell 
your  lord,  I  bid  him  come  as  many 
as  we  be,  and  win  her  and  take  her. 
Sir,  said  Palamides,  and  it  please  you, 
let  me  have  this  deed,  and  I  shall 
undertake  them  all  four.  I  will  that 
ye  have  it,  said  Sir  Tristram,  at  your 
pleasure.  Now  go  and  tell  your  lord 
Galihodin,  that  this  same  knight  will 
encounter  with  him  and  his  fellows. 

CHAP.  LXVI. 
How  Sir  Palamides  justed  with  Sir  Gali- 
hodin and  after  with  Sir  Gawaine,  and 
smote  them  down. 

Then  this  squire  departed  and  told 
Galihodin,  and  then  he  dressed  his 
shield,  and  put  forth  a  spear,  and  Sir 
Palamides  another,  and  there  Sir  Pala- 
mides smote  Galihodin  so  hard  that  he 
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smote  both  horse  and  man  to  the  earth. 
And  there  he  had  an  horrible  fall.    And 
then  came  there  another  knight,  and  in 
the  same  wise  he  served  him,  and  so  he 
served  the  third  and  the  fourth,  that  he 
smote  them  over  their  horse  croups: 
and  always  Sir  Palamides'   spear  was 
whole.    Then  came  six  knights  mure  of 
Galihodin's  men,  and  would  have  been 
avenged  upon  Sir  Palamides.     Let  be, 
said  Sir  Galihodin,  not  so  hardy !   None 
of  you  all  meddle  with  this  knight,  for 
he  is  a  man  of  great  bounty  and  honour ; 
and  if  he  would,  ye  were  not  able  to 
meddle  with  him.    And  right  so  they 
held  them  still.    And  ever  Sir  Palamides 
was  ready  to  just.    And  when  he  saw 
they  would  no  more,  he  rode  unto  Sir 
Tristram.     Right  well  have  ye   done, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  and  worshipfuUy  have 
ye  done  as  a  good  knight  should.    This 
Galihodin  was  nigh   cousin   unto  Ga- 
lahalt  the  haut  prince.    And  this  Gali- 
hodin was  a  king  within  the  country  of 
Surluse^     So  as  Sir  Tristram,  Sir  Pala- 
mides, and  La  Beale  Isoud  rode  together, 
they  saw  afore  them  four  knights,  and 
every  man  had  his  spear  in  his  hand. 
The  first  was  Sir  Gawaine,  the  second 
Sir  Uwaine,  the  third  Sir  Sagramor  le 
Desirous,  and  the  fourth  was  Dodinas 
le  Savage.    When  Sir  Palamides  beheld 
them,  that  the  four  knights  were  ready 
to  just,  he  prayed  Sir  Tristram  to  give 
him  leave  to  have  ado  with  them  all  so 
long  as  he  might  hold  him  on  horse- 
back : — And  if  that  I  be  smitten  down,  I 
pray  you  revenge  me.    Well,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  I  will  as  ye  will,  and  ye  are 
not  so  fain  to  have  worship,  but  I  would 
as   fain  increase   your  worship.     And 
there  withal  Sir  Gawaine  put  forth  his 
spear,  and  Sir  Palamides  another,  and 
so  they  came  so  eagerly  together  that 
Sir  Palamides  smote  Sir  Gawaine  to  the 
earth,  horse  and  all;  and  in  the  same 
wise  he  served  Uwaine,  Sir  Dodinas, 
and  Sagramor.    All  these  four  knights 
Sir  Palamides  smote  down  with  divers 
spears.    And  then  Sir  Tristram  departed 
toward  Lonazep.    And  when  they  were 
departed,  then  came  thither  Galihodin 
with  his  ten  knights  unto  Sir  Gawaine, 


and  there  he  told  him  all  how  he  hid 
sped.    I  marvel,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  vbt 
knights  they  be  that  are  so  arrayed  in 
green.   And  that  knight  upon  the  wbite 
horse  smote  me  down,  said  Galihodin, 
and  my  three  fellows.   And  so  he  did  to 
me,  said  Gawaine,  and  well  I  wot,  said 
Sir  Gawaine,  that  either  he  upon  the 
white  horse  is  Sir  Tristram,  or  else  Sr 
Palamides,  and  that  gaybeseen  lady  is 
queen  Isoud.    Thus  they  talked  of  one 
thing  and  of  other.    And  in  the  mean 
while  Sir  Tristram  passed  on,  till  that 
he  came  to  the  well  where  his  two 
pavilions    were    set,    and    there  they 
alighted,    and    there   they   saw  maii^ 
pavilions  and  great  array.    Then  Sur 
Tristram  left  there  Sir  Palamides  and 
Sir  Gareth  with  La  Beale  Isoud;  and 
Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Dinadan  rode  to 
Lonazep  to  hearken  tidings;  and  Sir 
Tristram  rode  upon  Sir  Palainides' white 
horse.  And  when  he  came  into  the  casd^ 
Sir  Dinadan  heard  a  great  horn  Idow, 
and  to  the  horn  drew  many  knights. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  asked  a  knight.  What 
meaneth  the  blast  of  that  horn?   Sir, 
said  that  knight,  it  is  all  those  that 
shall  hold  against  king  Arthur  at  this 
tournament.    The  first  is  the  king  of 
Ireland,  and  the  king  of  Surluse,  the 
king  of  Listinoise,  the  king  of  Northum- 
berland, and  the  king  of  the  best  prt 
of  Wales,  with  many  other  countries: 
and  these  draw  them  to  a  council,  to 
understand  what  governance  they  shall 
be  of.     But  the  king  of  Ireland,  i»hose 
name  was  Marhalt,  and  father  to  the 
good  knight  Sir  Marhaus  that  Sir  Tris- 
tram slew,  had  all  the  speech,  that  Sir 
Tristram  might  hear  it.   He  said :  Lords 
and  fellows,  let  us  look  to  ourselves,  fcr 
wit  ye  well  king  Arthur  is  sure  crfmanf 
good  knights,  or  else  he  would  not 
with  so  few  knights  have  ado  with  »» 
therefore,  by  my  counsel,  let  every  king 
have  a  standard  and  a  cognizance  Ij 
himself,  that  every  knight  draw  to  his 
natural  lord,  and  then  may  every  king 
and  captain  help  his  knights,  if  thqf 
have  need.     When   Sir  Tristram  had 
heard  all  their  counsel,  he  rode  nnto 
king  Arthur  for  to  hear  of  his  counsd. 
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CHAP.  Lxvn. 

How  Sir  Tristram  and  his  fellowship  came 
unto  the  tournament  of  Lonazep ;  and  of 
divers  justs  and  matters. 

But  Sir  Tristram  was  not  so  soon 
come  into  the  place,  but  Sir  Gawaine 
and  Sir  Galihodin  went  to  king  Arthur, 
and  told  him,  That  same  green  knight 
in  the  green  harness,  with  the  white 
horse,  smote  us  two  down,  and  six  of 
our  fellows,  this  same  day.  Well,  said 
Arthur;  and  then  he  called  Sir  Tris- 
tram, and  asked  him  what  was  his 
name.  Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram,  ye  shall 
hold  me  excused  as  at  this  time,  for  ye 
shall  not  wit  my  name.  And  there  Sir 
Tristram  returned  and  rode  his  way.  I 
have  marvel,  said  Arthur,  that  yonder 
knight  will  not  tell  me  his  name,  but 
go  thou,  Griflet  le  Fise  de  Dieu,  and 
pray  him  to  speak  with  me  betwixt  us. 
Then  Sir  Griflet  rode  after  him,  and 
overtook  him,  and  said  to  him  that  king 
Arthur  prayed  him  for  to  speak  with 
him  secretly  apart.  Upon  this  cove- 
nant, said  Sir  Tristram,  I  will  speak 
with  him  that  I  will  turn  again,  so  that 
ye  will  ensure  me  not  to  desire  to  hear 
my  name.  I  shall  undertake,  said  Sir 
Griflet,  that  he  will  not  greatly  desire  it 
of  you.  So  they  rode  together  imtil 
they  came  to  king  Arthur.  Fair  sir, 
said  king  Arthur,  what  is  the  cause  ye 
will  not  tell  me  your  name?  Sir,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  without  a  cause  I  will  not 
hide  my  name.  Upon  what  party  will 
ye  hold  ?  said  king  Arthur.  Truly,  my 
lord,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  wot  not  yet  on 
what  party  I  will  be  on  until  I  come  to 
the  field ;  and  there  as  my  heart  giveth 
me  there  will  I  hold :  but  to-morrow  ye 
shall  see  and  prove  on  what  party  I 
shall  come.  And  therewithal  he  re- 
turned and  went  to  his  pavilions.  And 
upon  the  mom  they  armed  them  all  in 
green,  and  came  into  the  field ;  and 
there  young  knights  began  to  just,  and 
did  many  worshipful  de^s.  Then  spake 
Gareth  unto  Sir  Tristram,  and  prayed 
him  to  give  him  leave  to  break  his 
spear,  for  him  thought  shame  to  bear 
his  spear  whole  again.    WTien  Sir  Tris- 


tram heard  him  say  so  he  laughed,  and 
said,  I  pray  you,  do  your  best.  Then 
Sir  Gareth  gat  a  spear,  and  proffered  to 
just.  That  saw  a  nephew  tmto  the  king 
of  the  hundred  knights,  his  name  was 
Selises,  and  a  good  man  of  arms.  So 
this  knight  Selises  then  dressed  him 
unto  Sir  Gareth,  and  they  two  met  to- 
gether so  hard  that  either  smote  other 
down,  horse  and  all,  to  the  earth;  so 
they  were  both  bruised  and  hurt,  and 
there  they  lay  till  the  king  with  the 
hundred  knights  halp  Selises  up;  and 
Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Palamides  halp  up 
Gareth  again;  and  so  they  rode  witn 
Sir  Gareth  unto  their  pavilions,  and 
then  they  pulled  off  his  helm.  And 
when  La  Beale  Isoud  saw  Sir  Gareth 
bruised  in  the  face,  she  asked  him  what 
ailed  him.  Madam,  said  Sir  Gareth,  I 
had  a  great  buffet,  and,  as  I  simpose, 
I  gave  another,  but  none  of  my  feUows 
would  not  rescue  me.  Forsooth,  said 
Palamides,  it  longed  not  to  none  of  us 
as  this  day  to  just,  for  there  have  not 
this  day  justed  no  proved  knights ;  and 
needs  ye  would  just,  and  when  the  other 
party  saw  ye  preferred  yourself  to  just, 
they  sent  one  to  you,  a  passing  good 
knight  of  his  age,  for  I  know  him  well, 
his  name  is  Selises,  and  worshipfully  ye 
met  with  him,  and  neither  of  you  are 
dishonoured ;  and  therefore  refresh  your- 
self, that  ye  may  be  ready  and  whole  to 
just  to-morrow.  As  for  that,  said  Sir 
Gareth,  I  shall  not  fail  you,  and  I  may 
bestride  my  horse. 

CHAP.  Lxvni. 

How   Sir    Tristram    and   bis  fellowship 
justed^  and  of  the  noble  feats  that  they 
did  in  that  tourneying. 

Now  upon  what  party,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, is  it  best  we  be  withal  as  to- 
mom?  Sir,  said  Palamides,  ye  shall 
have  mine  advice  to  be  against  king 
Arthur  as  to-morn,  for  on  his  party  will 
be  Sir  Launcelot,  and  many  good  knighis 
of  his  blood  with  him.  And  the  more 
men  of  worship  that  they  be,  the  more 
worship  we  shall  win.  That  is  full 
knightly  spoken,  said  Sir  Tristram,  and 
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right  so  as  ye  counsel  me,  so  will  we 
do.  So  be  it,  said  they  all.  So  that 
night  they  were  lodged  with  the  best. 
And  on  the  mom  when  it  was  day,  they 
were  arrayed  in  green  trappings,  shields, 
and  spears ;  and  La  Beale  Isoud  in  the 
same  colour,  and  her  three  damsels.  And 
right  so  these  four  knights  came  into 
the  field  endlong  and  through.  And  so 
they  led  La  Beale  Isoud  thither  as  she 
should  stand  and  behold  all  the  justs  in 
a  bay  window ;  but  always  she  wimpled 
that  no  man  might  see  her  visage.  And 
then  these  three  knights  rode  straight 
unto  the  party  of  the  king  of  Scots. 

When  king  Arthur  had  seen  them  do 
all  this,  he  asked  Sir  Launcelot  what 
were  these  knights  and  that  queen  ?  Sir, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  cannot  say  you 
in  certain,  but  if  Sir  Tristram  be  in  this 
country,  or  Sir  Palamides,  wit  ye  well 
it  be  they  in  certain,  and  La  Beale 
Isoud.  Then  Arthur  called  to  him  Sir 
Kay,  and  said,  Go  lightly  and  wit  how 
many  knights  there  be  here  lacking  of 
the  Table  Round,  for  by  the  sieges  thou 
mayest  know.  So  went  Sir  Kay,  and 
saw  by  the  writing  in  the  sieges  that 
there  lacked  ten  knights, — And  these  be 
their  names  that  be  not  here.  Sir  Tris- 
tram, Sir  Palamides,  Sir  Percivale,  Sir 
Gaheris,  Sir  Epinogris,  Sir  Mordred,  Sir 
Dinadan,  Sir  La  Cote  Male  Taile,  and 
Sir  Pelleas  the  noble  knight.  Well,  said 
Arthur,  some  of  these  I  dare  imdertake 
are  here  this  day  against  us.  Then 
came  therein  two  brethren,  cousins  imto 
Sir  Gawaine,  the  one  hight  Sir  Edward, 
that  other  hight  Sir  Sadok,  the  which 
were  two  good  knights,  and  they  asked 
of  king  Arthur  that  they  might  have  the 
first  justs,  for  they  were  of  Orkney.  I 
am  pleased,  said  king  Arthur.  Then 
Sir  Edward  encountered  with  the  king 
of  Scots,  in  whose  party  was  Sir  Tris- 
tram and  Sir  Palamides;  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward smote  the  king  of  Scots  quite 
from  his  horse;  and  Sir  Sadok  smote 
down  the  king  of  North  Wales,  and 
gave  him  a  wonder  great  fall,  that 
there  was  a  great  cry  on  king  Arthur's 
party,  and  that  made  Sir  Palamides 
passing  wroth;   and  so  Sir  Palamides 


dressed  his  shield  and  his  spear,  and 
with  all  his  might  he  met  with  SSt 
Edward  of  Orkney,  that  he  smote  him 
so  hard  that  his  horse  might  not  stnd 
on  his  feet,  and  so  they  hurtled  to  dK 
earth:  and  then  with  the  same  spear 
Sir  Palamides  smote  down  Sir  Sadok 
over  his  horse  croup.    Oh,  said  Arthur, 
what   knight   is    that   arrayed  all  in 
green?  he  justeth  mightily.    Wit  yoa 
well,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  he  is  a  good 
knight,  and  yet  shall  ye  see  him  just 
better  or  he  depart ;  and  yet  shall  ye 
see,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  another  bigger 
knight  in  the  same  colour  than  he  isjot 
that  same  knight,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  that 
smote  down  right  now  my  two  cousini^ 
he  smote  me  down  within  these  two 
days,  and  seven  fellows   more.    Thii 
meanwhile,  as  they  stood  thus  talking 
there  came  into  the  place  Sir  Tristram 
upon  a  black  horse,  and  or  ever  he 
stint  he  smote  down  with  one  spear 
four  good  knights  of  Orkney,  that  were 
of  the  kin  of  Sir  Gawaine;  and  Sff 
Gareth  and    Sir  Dinadan  every  eadi 
of  them  smote  down  a  good  Imig^t 
Truly,  said  Arthur,  yonder  knight  apon 
the  black  horse  doth  mightily  and  Ina^ 
vellously  well.    Abide   you,  said  Sir 
Gawaine;  that  knight  with  the  black 
horse  began  not  yet.    Then  Sir  Tris- 
tram  made   to  horse   again  the  two 
kings  that  Edward  and  Sadok  had  na- 
horsed  at  the  begiiming.    And  then  Sir 
Tristram  drew  his  sword,  and  rode  into 
the  thickest  of  the  press  against  them 
of  Orkney,  and  there  he  smote  down 
knights,   and    rashed    ofif  helms,  and 
pulled  away  their  shields,  and  hurtled 
down  many  knights :  he  fared  so  that 
Sir  Arthur  and  all  knights  had  great 
marvel,  when  they  saw  one  knight  do 
so  great  deeds  of  arms.    And  Sir  Pala- 
mides failed  not  upon  the  other  side^ 
but  did  so  marvellously  well  that  all 
men  had  wonder.     For  there  king  A^ 
thur  likened  Sir  Tristram,  that  was  (A 
the  black  horse,  like  to  a  wood  Hon,  and 
likened  Sir  Palamides,  upon  the  white 
horse,  unto   a  wood  libbard,  and  Sr 
Gareth  and   Sir  Dinadan   unto  eager 
wolves.     But   the    custom   was  such 
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among  them,  that  none  of  the  kings 
would  help  other,  but  all  the  fellow- 
ship of  every  standard  to  help  other  as 
they  might.  But  ever  Sir  Tristram  did 
so  much  deeds  of  arms  that  they  of 
Orkney  waxed  weary  of  him,  and  so 
withdrew  them  unto  Lonazep. 

CHAP.  LXIX. 

How  Sir  Tristram  was  unhorsed  and 
smitten  down  by  Sir  Launcelot^  and 
after  that  Sir  Tristram  smote  down 
king  Arthur, 

Then  was  the  cry  of  heralds  and  all 
mamier  of  common  people,  The  green 
knight  hath  done  marvellously,  and 
beaten  all  them  of  Orkney.  And  there 
the  heralds  numbered  that  Sir  Tristram, 
that  sat  upon  the  black  horse,  had 
smitten  down  twenty  knights;  and  Sir 
Palamides  had  smitten  down  twenty 
knights;  and  the  most  part  of  these 
fifty  knights  were  of  the  house  of  king 
Arthur,  and  proved  knights.  Truly, 
said  Arthur  unto  Sir  Launcelot,  this  is 
a  great  shame  to  us  to  see  four  knights 
beat  so  many  knights  of  mine;  and 
therefore  make  you  ready,  for  we  will 
have  ado  with  them.  Sir,  said  Sir  Laun- 
celot, wit  ye  well  that  there  are  two 
passing  good  knights,  and  great  worship 
were  it  not  to  us  now  to  have  ado  with 
them,  for  they  have  this  day  sore  tra- 
vailed. As  for  that,  said  Arthur,  I  will 
be  avenged,  and  therefore  take  with 
you  Sir  Bleoberis  and  Sir  Ector,  and  I 
will  be  the  fourth,  said  Arthur.  Sir,  said 
Launcelot,  ye  shall  find  me  ready,  and 
my  brother  Sir  Ector,  and,  my  cousin 
Sir  Bleoberis.  And  so  when  they  were 
ready  and  on  horseback.  Now  choose, 
said  Sir  Arthur  unto  Sir  Launcelot,  with 
whom  that  ye  will  encounter  withal. 
Sir,  said  Launcelot,  I  will  meet  with  the 
green  knight  upon  the  black  horse  (that 
was  Sir  Tristram),  and  my  cousin  Sir 
Bleoberis  shall  match  the  green  knight 
upon  the  white  horse  (that  was  Sir  Pa- 
hunides),  and  my  brother  Sir  Ector 
shall  match  with  the  green  knight  upon 
the  white  horse  (that  was  Sir  Gareth). 
Then  must  I,  said  Sir  Arthur,  have  ado 


with  the  green  knight  upon  the  grisled 
horse  (and  that  was  Sir  Dinadan).  Now 
every  man  take  heed  to  his  fellow,  said 
Sir  Laimcelot.  And  so  they  trotted  on 
together;  and  there  encountered  Sir 
Launcelot  against  Sir  Tristram.  So  Sir 
Launcelot  smote  Sir  Tristram  so  sore 
upon  the  shield  that  he  bare  horse  and 
man  to  the  earth:  but  Sir  Launcelot 
wend  it  had  been  Sir  Palamides,  and  so 
he  passed  forth.  And  then  Sir  Bleoberis 
encountered  with  Sir  Palamides,  and 
he  smote  him  so  hard  upon  the  shield 
that  Sir  Palamides  and  his  white  horse 
rustled  to  the  earth.  Then  Sir  Ector 
de  Maris  smote  Sir  Gareth  so  hard  that 
down  he  fell  off  his  horse.  And  the 
noble  king  Arthur  encountered  with 
Sir  Dinadan,  and  he  smote  him  quite 
from  his  saddle.  And  then  the  noise 
turned  awhile  how  the  green  knights 
were  slain  down.  When  the  king  of 
Northgalis  saw  that  Sir  Tristram  had 
a  fall,  then  he  remembered  him  how 
great  deeds  of  arms  Sir  Tristram  had 
done.  Then  he  made  ready  many 
knights,  for  the  custom  and  cry  was 
such,  that  what  knight  were  smitten 
down,  and  might  not  be  horsed  again 
by  his  fellows,  or  by  his  own  strength, 
that  as  that  day  he  should  be  prisoner 
unto  the  party  that  had  smitten  him 
down.  So  came  in  the  king  of  North- 
galis, and  he  rode  straight  unto  Sir 
Tristram.  And  when  he  came  nigh 
him  he  alight  down  suddenly,  and  be- 
took Sir  Tristram  his  horse,  and  said 
thus:  Noble  knight,  I  know  thee  not 
of  what  country  thou  art,  but  for  the 
noble  deeds  that  thou  hast  done  this 
day  take  there  my  horse,  and  let  mc 
do  as  well  as  I  may;  for  truly  thou 
art  better  worthy  to  have  mine  horse 
than  I  myself.  Gramercy,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, and  if  I  may  I  shall  requite  you. 
Look  that  ye  go  not  far  from  us,  and, 
as  I  suppose,  1  shall  win  you  another 
horse.  And  therewith  Sir  Tristram 
mounted  upon  his  horse,  and  there  he 
met  with  king  Arthur,  and  he  gave  him 
such  a  buffet  upon  the  helm  with  his 
sword  that  king  Arthur  had  no  power 
to  keep  his  saddle.    And  then  Sir  Trio- 
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tram  gave  Ihe  Idng  of  Nonhgalis  king 
Arthur's  horse.    Then  was  ihere  great 

Sress  about  king  Arthur  for  to  horse 
im  again.  But  Sir  Polnmides  would 
not  siSrer  king  Arthur  to  be  horsed 
again;  hut  ever  Sir  Palamides  smote 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 
hand  mightily  as  a  noble  knight.  And 
this  mean  while  Sir  Tristram  rode 
through  the  diicltest  of  lie  press,  and 
smote  down  knights  on  the  right  and 
on  the  left  hand,  and  msed  off  helras, 
and  so  passed  forth  unto  his  paviliotis. 
and  left  Sir  Palamides  on  foot.  And 
Sir  Tristram  chanced  his  horse,  and 
disguised  himself  aU  in  red,  horse  and 

CHAP.  LXX. 

Hoia  Sir  Tristram  cbangtd  bit  barMss 
mid  il  was  all  rtd,  end  ham  be  dt- 
nuatud  binit  and  haw  Sir  Palamides 
dtui  LauHcclet's  borse. 
And  when  Ihe  queen  La  Beole  Isoud 
saw  that  Sir  Tristram  was  unhorsed, 
nnd  she  wist  not  where  he  was,  then 
she  wept  greatly.  But  Sir  Tristram, 
when  he  was  ready,  came  dashing  lightly 
into  the  field,  and  then  La  BeaJe  Isoud 
espied  him.  And  so  he  did  great  deeds 
of  arms,  with  one  apear  that  was  great 
Sir  Tristram  smote  down  five  knights 
or  ever  he  stint.  Then  Str  Launcelot 
espied  him  readily  that  it  was  Sir  Tris- 
tram, and  then  he  repented  him  that 
he  had  smitten  him  down.  And  so  Sir 
launcelot  went  out  of  the  press  lo  re- 
pose hira,  and  lightly  he  came  again. 
And  now  when  Sir  Tristram  came  unto 


Kir  Gareth,  and  Sit  Dinadan,  and  then 
they  b^an  to  do  marvellously.  But 
Sir  Palamides  nor  none  of  his  two  fel- 
lows knew  not  who  had  holpen  them 
on  horseback  again.  But  ever  Sir  Tris- 
tram was  nigh  them  and  succoured 
them,  and  they  not  him,  because  lie 
was  changed  into  red  armour.  And  all 
this  while  Sir  Launcelot  was  away.  So 
when  La  Beale  Isoud  knew  Sir  Tris- 
tram again  upon  his  horse  back  she  was 
passing  glad,  and  then  she  laughed  and 


made  good  cheer.  And  as  it  haj^od 
Sir  Palamides  looked  up  toward  ht, 
where  she  lay  in  the  window,  and  h 
espied  how  she  laughed :  and  tbcn- 
with  he  took  such  a  rejoicing  tlis 
he  smote  down,  what  with  Ms  tfvs 
and  with  his  sword,  all  that  ercf  tl 
met :  for  through  the  sight  of  her  he  m 
so  enamoured  in  her  love,  thathesecnd 
at  that  time  that,  and  both  SirTii«ii» 
and  Sir  Launcelot  had  been  both  i 
him,  they  should  have  won  no  w 
of  him.  And  in  his  heart,  as  the  book 
saith,  Sir  Palamides  wished  that  «tt 
his  worship  he  might  have  ado  «tft 
Sir  Tristram  before  all  men  bccnut  it 
La  Beale  Isoud.  Then  Sir  I^udda 
began  to  double  his  strength,  aod  k 
did  so  marvellously  that  all  men  bnl 
wonder  of  him.  And  ever  he  cast  tf 
his  eye  unto  Ln  Beale  Isoud,  and  ~*~ 
he  saw  her  make  such  cheer  he 


beheld   him   how   that    Sir  

bestirred  him.  and  then  he  sud 

Sir  Dinadan,  Truly.  Sir  Palnmidei  B  * 
passing  good  knight,  and  a  well  ewJor- 
ing:  but  such  deeds  saw  I  liioi  mem 
do.  nor  never  heard  I  tell  thAl  ctb  it 
did  so  much  in  one  day.  It  is  hb  Atj. 
said  Sir  Dinadan :  and  he  would  wf  ad 
more  unto  Sir  Tristram ;  but  to  luMlf 
he  said,  And  if  ye  knew  for  whoK  Itm 
he  doth  all  these  deeds  of  amu.  ten 
would  Sit  Tristram  abate  bis  coDnct 
Alas,  said  Sir  Tristram,  that  Sir  ^• 
mides  is  not  christened.  So  Mid  Mm; 
Arthur,  and  so  said  all  those  th«i  I>p 
held  him.  Then  all  people  give  Wm 
the  prize  as  for  the  best  kuij^t  tfai 
day,  that  he  passed  Sir  LannodM  i* 
Sir  Tristram.  Well,  said  DiiiadM  i* 
himself,  all  this  worship  thai  SirhW 
mides  hath  here  thb  day.  he  may  Ifant 
the  queen  Isoud ;  for  liad  the  bM 
away  this  day,  Sir  Falamide*  had  Ml 
gotten  the  prize  this  day. 

Bight  so  came  into  the  field  Etr  Lu*- 
celol  du  l.akc,  and  saw  and  bcarf  At 
noise  and  cry  and  the  great  wonhi> 
that  Sir  Palamides  had.  lie  ditaol 
blm  agauist  Sir  Palamides  nitb  a  b>** 
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mighty  spear,  and  a  long,  and  thought 
to  smite  him  down.  And  when  Sir  Pa- 
lamides  saw  Sir  Launcelot  come  upon 
him  so  fast,  he  ran  upon  Sir  Launcelot 
as  fast  with  his  sword  as  he  might.  And 
as  Sir  Launcelot  should  have  stricken 
him  he  smote  his  spear  on  side,  and 
smote  it  atwo  with  his  sword.  And  Sir 
Palamides  rashed  unto  Sir  Launcelot  and 
thought  to  have  put  him  to  a  shame, 
and  with  his  sword  he  smote  his  horse's 
neck  that  Sir  Launcelot  rode  upon,  and 
then  Sir  Launcelot  fell  to  the  earth. 
Then  was  the  cry  huge  and  great ; — See 
how  Sir  Palamides  the  Saracen  hath 
smitten  down  Sir  Launcelot's  horse. 
Right  then  were  there  many  knights 
wroth  with  Sir  Palamides,  because  he 
had  done  that  deed.  Therefore  many 
knights  held  there  against  that  it  was 
unknightly  done  in  a  tournament  to  kill 
a  horse  wilfully,  but  that  it  had  been 
done  in  plain  Imttle,  life  for  life. 

CHAP.  LXXL 

How  Sir  Launcelot  said  to  Sir  Palamidest 
and  bow  the  prize  of  that  day  was  given 
unto  Sir  Palamides. 

When  Sir  Ector  de  Maris  saw  Sir 
Launcelot  his  brother  have  such  a 
despite,  and  so  set  on  foot,  then  he  gat 
a  spear  eagerly  and  ran  against  Sir 
Palamides,  and  he  smote  him  so  hard 
that  he  bare  him  quite  from  his  horse. 
That  saw  Sir  Tristram  that  was  in  red 
harness,  and  he  smote  down  Sir  Ector 
de  Maris  quite  from  his  horse.  Then 
Sir  Laimcelot  dressed  his  shield  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  with  his  sword  naked 
in  his  hand,  and  so  came  straight  upon 
Sir  Palamides  fiercely,  and  said.  Wit 
thou  well,  thou  hast  done  me  this  day 
the  greatest  despite  that  ever  any  wor- 
shipful knight  did  to  me  in  tournament 
or  in  justs,  and  therefore  I  will  be 
avenged  upon  thee,  therefore  take  keep 
to  yourself.  Ah  mercy,  noble  knight, 
said  Palamides,  and  forgive  me  mine 
unkindly  deeds,  for  I  have  no  power 
nor  might  to  withstand  you.  And  I 
have  done  so  much  this  day,  that  well 
I  wot  I  did  never  so  much  nor  never 


shall  in  my  life  days.  And  therefore, 
most  noble  knight,  I  require  thee  spare 
me  as  at  this  day,  and  I  promise  you 
I  shall  ever  be  your  knight  while  I 
live.  And  ye  put  me  from  my  worship 
now,  ye  put  me  from  the  greatest  wor- 
ship that  ever  I  had,  or  ever  shall  have, 
in  my  life  days.  Well,  said  Sir  Launce- 
lot, I  see,  for  to  say  the  sooth,  ye  have 
done  marvellously  well  this  day,  and 
I  understand  a  part  for  whose  love  ye 
do  it,  and  well  I  wot  that  love  is  a 
great  mistress.  And  if  my  lady  were 
here  as  she  is  not,  wit  you  well  that  ye 
should  not  bear  away  the  worship.  But 
beware  your  love  be  not  discovered; 
for  and  Sir  Tristram  may  know  it  ye 
will  repent  it.  And  since  my  quarrel 
is  not  here,  ye  shall  have  this  day  the 
worship  as  for  me;  considering  the 
great  travail  and  pain  that  ye  have  had 
this  day,  it  were  no  worship  for  me  to 
put  you  from  it.  And  therewithal  Sir 
Launcelot  suffered  Sir  Palamides  to 
depart.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  by  great 
force  and  might  gat  his  own  horse, 
maugre  twenty  knights.  So  when  Sir 
Launcelot  was  horsed  he  did  many 
marvels,  and  so  did  Sir  Tristram,  and 
Sir  Palamides  in  likewise.  Then  Sir 
Launcelot  smote  down  with  a  spear 
Sir  Dinadan,  and  the  king  of  Scotland, 
and  the  king  of  Wales,  and  the  king  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  king  of  Lis- 
tinoise.  So  then  Sir  Launcelot  and  his 
fellows  smote  down  well  a  forty  knights. 
Then  came  the  king  of  Ireland  and  the 
king  of  the  Straight  Marches  to  rescue 
Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Palamides.  There 
began  a  great  meddle,  and  many 
knights  there  were  smitten  down  on 
both  parties,  and  always  Sir  Launcelot 
spared  Sir  Tristram,  and  he  spared  him. 
And  Sir  Palamides  would  not  meddle 
with  Sir  Launcelot.  And  so  there  was 
hurtling  here  and  there.  And  then 
king  Arthur  sent  out  many  knights  of 
the  Table  Round.  And  Sir  Palamides 
was  ever  in  the  foremost  front.  And 
Sir  Tristram  did  so  strongly  well  that 
the  king  and  all  other  had  marvel. 
And  then  the  king  let  blow  to  lodg- 
ing.   And  because  Sir  Palamides  began 
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first,  and  never  lie  went  nor  rode  out 
of  tlie  field  to  repose,  but  ever  he  was 
doing  marvellously  well,  either  on  foot 
or  on  horseback,  and  longest  enduring, 
king  Arthur  and  all  the  kings  gave 
Sir  Palamides  the  honour  and  the 
gree  as  for  that  day.  Then  Sir  Tris- 
tram conmianded  Sir  Dinadan  to  fetch 
the  queen  La  Beale  Isoud,  and  bring 
her  to  his  two  pavilions  that  stood  by 
the  well.  And  so  Dinadan  did  as  he 
was  commanded.  But  when  Sir  Pala- 
mides understood  and  wist  that  Sir 
Tristram  was  in  the  red  armour,  and  on 
the  red  horse,  wit  ye  well  that  he  was 
glad,  and  so  was  Sir  Gareth,  and  Sir 
Dinadan.  For  they  all  wend  that  Sir 
Tristram  had  been  taken  prisoner. 

And  then  every  knight  drew  to  his 
inn.  And  then  lang  Arthur  and  every 
knight  spake  of  those  knights.  But 
above  all  men  they  gave  Sir  Palamides 
the  prize,  and  all  knights  that  knew  Sir 
Palamides  had  wonder  of  his  deeds. 
Sir,  said  Sir  Launcelot  unto  Arthur,  as 
for  Sir  Palamides,  and  he  be  the  green 
knight,  I  dare  say  as  for  this  day  he  is 
best  worthy  to  have  the  degree,  for  he 
reposed  him  never,  ne  never  changed 
his  weeds.  And  he  began  first  and 
longest  held  on.  And  yet  well  1  wot, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  there  was  a 
better  knight  than  he,  and  that  shall  be 
proved  or  we  depart,  upon  pain  of  my 
life.  Thus  they  talked  on  either  party, 
and  so  Sir  Dinadan  railed  with  Sir 
Tristram  and  said,  What  the  devil  is 
upon  thee  this  day,  for  Sir  Palamides* 
strength  feebled  never  this  day,  but  ever 
he  doubled  his  strength. 

CHAP.  LXXIL 

How  Sir  Dinadan  provoked  Sir  Tristram 
to  do  well. 

And  thou  Sir  Tristram  faredst  all  this 
day  as  though  thou  hadst  been  asleep, 
and  therefore  I  call  thee  coward.  Well, 
Dinadan,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  was  never 
called  coward  or  now,  of  none  earthly 
knight,  in  my  life :  and,  wit  thou  well, 
sir,  I  call  myself  never  the  more  coward 
though  Sir  Launcelot   gave  me  a  fall, 


for  I  outcept  him  of  all  knights.  And 
doubt  ye  not.  Sir  Dinadan,  and  Sir 
Launcelot  have  a  quarrel  good,  he  is  too 
over  good  for  any  knight  that  now  ■ 
living;  and  yet  of  his  sufferance,  laigese, 
bounty,  and  courtesy,  I  call  him  kniglit 
peerless.  And  so  Sir  Tristram  was  m 
manner  wroth  with  Sir  Dinadan.  Bit 
all  this  language  Sir  Dinadan  said  bfr 
cause  he  would  anger  Sir  Tristram,  far 
to  cause  him  to  awake  his  spirits,  and 
to  be  wroth.  For  well  knew  Sir  Diiuidii 
that  and  Sir  Tristram  were  thorough 
wroth.  Sir  Palamides  should  not  get  the 
prize  upon  the  mom.  And  for  this 
intent  Sir  Dinadan  said  all  this  ntiliBg 
and  language  against  Sir  TristiaiL 
Truly,  said  Sir  Palamides,  as  for  Sir 
Launcelot,  of  his  noble  knighthood, 
courtesy,  and  prowess,  and  gentleneas* 
I  know  not  his  peer :  for  this  day, 
said  Sir  Palamides,  I  did  full  udooqt' 
teously  unto  Sir  Launcelot,  and  foil 
unknightly,  and  full  knightly  and  cou' 
teously  he  did  to  me  again :  for  and  he 
had  been  as  ungentle  to  me  as  I  was  to 
him,  this  day  I  had  won  no  worship. 
And  therefore,  said  Palamides,  I  shall 
be  Sir  Launcelot's  knight  whiles  my 
life  lasteth.  This  talking  was  in  the 
houses  of  kings.  But  all  kings,  lords, 
and  knights  said,  of  dear  knighthood 
and  pure  strength,  of  bounty,  Bjod  cour- 
tesy. Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Tristram 
hare  the  prize  above  all  knights  that 
ever  were  in  Arthur's  days.  And  there 
were  never  knights  in  Arthur's  days 
did  half  so  many  deeds  as  they  did: 
as  the  book  saith,  no  ten  knights  did 
not  half  the  deeds  that  they  did;  and 
there  was  never  knight  in  their  dajfs 
that  required  Sir  Launcelot  or  Sir  Tris- 
tram of  any  quest,  so  it  were  not  to 
their  shame,  but  they  performed  their 
desire. 

CHAP.  LXXIIL 
How  king  Arthur  and  Sir  Launcelot  eOM 
to  see  La  Beale  Isoud^  and  bow  Peltr 
mides  smote  down  king  Arthur. 

So  on  the  morn  Sir  Launcelot  de- 
parted, and  Sir  Tristram  was  ready,  and 
I^  Beale  Isoud  with  Sir  Palamides  and 
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Sir  Gareth.  Aixd  so  they  rode  all  in 
green,  full  freshly  beseen,  unto  the  forest. 
And  Sir  Tristram  left  Sir  Dinadan  sleep- 
ing in  his  bed.  And  so  as  they  rode,  it 
happed  the  king  and  Launcelot  stood  in 
a  window,  and  saw  Sir  Tristram  ride 
and  Isoud.  Sir,  said  Sir  Laimcelot, 
yonder  rideth  the  fairest  lady  of  the 
world,  except  your  queen  dame  Guene- 
ver.  Who  is  that  ?  said  Sir  Arthur.  Sir, 
said  he,  it  is  queen  Isoud,  that,  out- 
taken  my  lady  your  queen,  she  is  match- 
less. Take  your  horse,  said  Arthur,  and 
array  you  at  all  rights,  as  I  will  do,  and 
I  promise  you,  said  the  king,  I  will  see 
her.  Then  anon  they  were  armed  and 
horsed,  and  either  took  a  spear  and  rode 
unto  the  forest.  Sir,  said  Launcelot,  it 
is  not  good  that  ye  go  too  nigh  them, 
for  wit  ye  well  there  are  two  as  good 
knights  as  now  are  living;  and  there- 
fore. Sir,  I  pray  you  be  not  too  hasty. 
For  peradventure  there  will  be  some 
knights  be  displeased  and  we  come 
suddenly  upon  them.  As  for  that,  said 
Arthur,  I  will  see  her,  for  I  take  no 
force  whom  I  grieve.  Sir,  said  Laim- 
celot, ye  put  yourself  in  great  jeopardy. 
As  for  that,  said  the  king,  we  will  take 
the  adventure.  Right  so  anon  the  king 
rode  even  to  her,  and  saluted  her,  and 
said,  God  you  save.  Sir,  said  she,  ye 
are  welcome.  Then  the  king  beheld 
her,  and  liked  her  wonderly  well.  With 
that  came  Sir  Palamides  unto  Arthur  and 
said,  Uncourteous  knight,  what  seeketh 
thou  here?  Thou  art  uncourteous,  to 
come  upon  a  lady  thus  suddenly ;  there- 
fore withdraw  thee.  Sir  Arthur  took 
none  heed  of  Sir  Palamides'  words,  but 
ever  he  looked  still  upon  queen  Isoud. 
Then  was  Sir  Palamides  wroth,  and 
therewith  he  took  a  spear  and  came 
hurtling  upon  king  Arthur,  and  smote 
him  down  with  a  spear.  When  Sir 
Launcelot  saw  that  despite  of  Sir  Pala- 
mides, he  said  to  himself,  I  am  loth  to 
have  ado  with  yonder  knight,  and  not 
for  his  own  sake  but  for  Sir  Tristram. 
And  one  thing  I  am  sure  of,  if  I  smite 
down  Sir  Palamides  I  must  have  ado 
with  Sir  Tristram,  and  that  were  over 
much  for  me  to  match  them  both,  for 


they  are  two  noble  knights:  notwith- 
standing, whether  I  live  or  die,  needs 
must  I  revenge  my  lord,  and  so  will  I 
whatsoever  befal  of  me.  And  there- 
with Sir  Launcelot  cried  to  Sir  Pala- 
mides, Keep  thee  from  me !  And  then 
Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Palamides  rashed 
together  with  two  spears  strongly.  But 
Sir  Laimcelot  smote  Sir  Palamides  so 
hard  that  he  went  quite  out  of  his  sad- 
dle, and  had  a  great  fall.  When  Sir 
Tristram  saw  Sir  Palamides  have  that 
fall,  he  said  to  Sir  Launcelot,  Sir  knight 
keep  thee,  for  I  must  just  with  thee. 
As  for  to  just  with  me,  said  Sir  Laun- 
celot, I  will  not  fail  you  for  no  dread  I 
have  of  you,  but  1  am  loth  to  have  ado 
with  you  and  I  might  choose :  for  I  will 
that  ye  wit  that  I  must  revenge  my 
special  lord,  that  was  unhorsed  unwarily 
and  unknightly.  And  therefore,  though 
I  have  revenged  that  fall,  take  ye  no 
displeasure  therein,  for  he  is  to  me  such 
a  friend  that  I  may  not  see  him  shamed. 
Anon  Sir  Tristram  understood  by  his 
person  and  by  his  knightly  words  that 
it  was  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  and 
verily  Sir  Tristram  deemed  that  it  was 
king  Arthur,  he  that  Sir  Palamides  had 
smitten  down. 

And  then  Sir  Tristram  put  his  spear 
from  him,  and  put  Sir  Palamides  again 
on  horseback ;  and  Sir  Launcelot  put 
king  Arthur  on  horseback,  and  so  de- 
parted. Truly,  said  Sir  Tristram  unto 
Palamides,  ye  did  not  worshipfully 
when  ye  smote  down  that  knight  so 
suddenly  as  ye  did.  And  wit  ye  well 
ye  did  yourself  great  shame :  for  the 
knights  came  hither  of  their  gentle- 
ness to  see  a  fair  lady,  and  that  is  every 
good  knight's  part  to  behold  a  fair 
lady,  and  ye  had  not  ado  to  play  such 
masteries  afore  my  lady.  Wit  thou  well 
it  will  turn  to  anger,  for  he  that  ye 
smote  down  was  king  Arthur,  and  that 
other  was  the  good  knight  Sir  Launce- 
lot. But  I  shall  not  forget  the  words  of 
Sir  Launcelot,  when  that  he  called  him 
a  man  of  great  worship :  thereby  I  wist 
that  it  was  king  Arthur.  And  as  for 
Sir  Launcelot,  and  there  had  been  five 
hundred  knights  in  the  meadow  he  would 


not  have  refused  them,  and  yet  he  said 
he  would  refuse  me ;  by  that  again  I 
wist  that  it  was  Sir  Launcelot,  for  e-ver 
he  forbeareth  me  in  every  place,  and 
sheweth  me  great  kindness;  and  of  all 
knights^I  out-take  none,  say  what  men 
wiir  say — he  faearelh  tlie  flower  of  all 
chivalry,  say  it  him  whosoever  will,  and 
he  be  well  angered,  and  that  him  list  to 
do  his  utterance  without  any  iivouT,  J 
know  him  not  on  live  but  Sir  Launcelot 
is  over  hard  for  him,  be  it  on  horseback 
01  on  foot.  I  may  never  believe,  said  Sir 
Palamides,  that  kiog  Arthur  will  ride  so 
privily  as  a  poor  errant  knight.  Ah, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  ye  know  not  my  lord 
Arthur,  tor  all  knights  may  leara  to  be 
a  knight  ofhim.  And  therefore  ye  nnay 
be  sorry,  said  Sir  Tristram,  of  your  -un- 
kindly deeds  to  so  noble  a  king.  And 
a  thing  that  is  done  may  not  be  undone, 
said  Sir  Palamides.  Then  Sir  Tristram 
sent  queen  IsDud  unto  her  lodging  in 
the  pnory,  there  to  behold  all  the  tour- 
nament. 

CHAP.  LXXIV. 
How  ibe  ucond  day  Palam'idis  forsooh  Sir 

Tristram,  OTid  went  la  the  conlrary  pari 

agaimi  him. 

Tben  there  was  a  cry  unto  all  knights, 
that  when  they  heard  an  hora  blow  they 
should  make  justs  as  they  did  the  first 
day.  And  like  as  the  brethren  Sir 
Edward  and  Sir  Sadok  began  the  justs 
the  first  day.  Sir  Uwnine,  the  king's  son 
Urein,  and  Sir  Lucanere  dc  Bultelcre, 
b^an  the  jnsts  the  second  day.  And 
at  the  first  encounter  Sir  Uwaine  smote 
down  the  king's  son  of  Scots,  and  Sir 
Lucanere  ran  against  the  king  of  Wa.les. 
and  theybrske  theirspears  all  to  pieces, 
and  they  were  so  fierce  both,  that  they 
hurtled  together  that  both  fell  to  the 
earth.  'Then  they  of  Orkney  horsed 
again  Sir  Lucanere.  And  then  cajne 
in  Sir  Tristram  de  liones;  and  then 
Sir  Tristram  smote  down  Sir  Uwaine 
and  Sir  Lucanere ;  uul  Sir  Falanudes 
smote  down  other  two  knights;  and 
Sir  Gareth  smote  down  other 
knights.  Then  said  Sir  Arthur  unto 
Launcelot,  See  yonder  three  knighia  do 


passing 


well,  and  namely  the  fiisl  ttut 


began  not  yet,  but  ye  shall  see  hun  m 
day  do  marvellously.  And  then  cue 
into  the  place  the  duke's  son  of  Oiknc*. 
and  then  they  began  to  do  manydecdi 
of  arms.  When  Sir  Tristram  saw  then 
so  begin,  he  said  to  Palamtdei,  Ho* 
feel  ye  yourself?  may  ye  do  this  day  >( 
ye  did  yesterday?  Nay.  said  PslamidA 
I  feel  myself  so  weaiy  and  so  son 
bruised  of  the  deeds  of  yesterday,  lint 
I  may  not  endure  as  I  did  yesterdt;. 
Thai  me  repenleth,  said  Sir  TmtniB. 
for  I  shall  lack  you  this  day.  Sir 
Palamides  said.  Trust  not  to  me;  foe  I 
may  not  do  as  I  did.  All  these  woidt 
said  Palamides  for  to  beguile  Sir  Tris- 
tram, Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram  unto  Sr 
Gareth,  then  must  I  trnst  upon  ™[ 
wherefore  I  piay  you  be  not  £»r  frcn 
me  to  rescue  -roe.  And  need  be,  ad 
Gareth,  1  shall  not  fail  you  in  all  ihit  I 
may  do. 

Then  Sir  Palamides  rode  bylunudt 
and  then  in  despite  of  Sir  Tnstranl  k 
put  himself  in  the  thickest  press  anioiig 
them  of  Orkney ;  and  the«  he  did  » 
marvellous  deeds  of  arms  that  idl  mat 
had  wonder  of  him,  for  there  might  niot 
stand  him  a  stroke.  When  Sir  Triwnm 
saw  Sir  Palamides  do  such  deeds  he 
marvelled,  and  said  to  hiniself.  He  B 
weary  of  my  company.  So  Sir  Trisliu] 
beheld  him  a  great  while,  and  did  IM 
little  else,  for  the  noise  and  ciy  wssM 
huge  and  great  thai  Sir  Tristram  mu- 
velled  from  whence  came  the  streneA 
that  Sir  Palamides  had  there  in  the  tSi. 
Sir,  said  Sir  Gareth  unto  Sir  Trisbuit 
remember  ye  not  of  the  words  thai  St 
Dinadan  Said  to  you  yesterday,  whoi  bi 
called  you  cowaid  ?  For  sooth.  Sit,  Iw 
said  it  for  none  ill ;  for  ye  aie  the  mm 
in  the  world  that  he  most  loveth,  tnl 
all  that  he  said  was  fat  your  wonlun 
And  therefore,  said  Sir  Gareth  to  Sr 
Tristram,  let  me  know  this  day  «4ul  K 
be  i  and  wonder  yc  not  so  upon  iu 
Palamides,  for  he  enTorceth  hinudf  ID 
win  all  the  worship  and  hononr  (nun 
you.  I  may  well  believe  it.  said  Sir 
Tristram,  and  since  I  mulerstand  bi> 
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evil  will  and  his  envy  ye  shall  see,  if 
that  I  enforce  myself,  that  the  noise 
shall  be  left  that  now  is  upon  him. 

Then  Sir  Tristram  rode  into  the 
thickest  of  the  press,  and  then  he  did 
so  marvellously  well,  and  did  so  great 
deeds  of  arms,  that  all  men  said  that 
Sir  Tristram  did  double  so  much  deeds 
of  arms  that  Sir  Palamides  had  done 
aforehand.  And  then  the  noise  went 
plain  from  Sir  Palamides,  and  all  the 
people  cried  upon  Sir  Tristram.  See, 
said  the  people,  how  Sir  Tristram 
smiteth  down  with  his  spear  so  many 
knights.  And  see,  said  they  all,  how 
many  knights  he  smiteth  down  with  his 
sword,  and  of  how  many  knights  he 
rashed  off  their  helms  and  their  shields. 
And  so  he  beat  them  all  of  Orkney 
afore  him.  How  now,  said  Sir  Laun- 
celot  unto  king  Arthur,  I  told  you  that 
this  day  there  would  a  knight  play  his 
pageant.  Yonder  rideth  a  knight  ye 
may  see  he  doth  knightly,  for  he  hath 
strength  and  wind.  Truly,  said  Arthur 
to  latmcelot,  ye  say  sooth,  for  I  saw 
never  a  better  knight,  for  he  passeth 
far  Sir  Palamides.  Sir,  wit  ye  well, 
said  Launcelot,  it  must  be  so  of  right, 
for  it  is  himself  that  noble  knight  Sir 
Tristram.  I  may  right  well  believe  it, 
said  Arthur.  But  when  Sir  Palamides 
heard  the  noise  and  the  cry  was 
turned  from  him  he  rode  out  on  a  part, 
and  beheld  Sir  Tristram.  And  when  Sir 
Palamides  saw  Sir  Tristram  do  so  mar- 
vellously well,  he  wept  passingly  sore 
for  despite,  for  he  wist  well  he  should 
no  worship  win  that  day.  For  well 
knew  Sir  Palamides,  when  Sir  Tristram 
would  put  forth  his  strength  and  his 
manhood,  he  should  get  but  little  wor- 
ship that  day. 

CHAP.  LXXV. 

Hovf  Sir  Tristram  departed  out  of  the 
fields  and  awaited  Sir  Dinadan^  and 
changed  his  array  into  black. 

Then  came  king  Arthur,  and  the  king 
of  Northgalis,  and  Sir  Laimgelot  du 
Lake,  and  Sir  Bleoberis,  Sir  Bors  de 
Ganis,  Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  these  three 


knights  came  into  the  field  with  Sir 
Launcelot.  And  then  Sir  Launcelot  with 
the  three  knights  of  his  kin  did  so 
great  deeds  of  arms,  that  all  the  noise 
began  upon  Sir  Launcelot.  And  so 
they  beat  the  king  of  Wales  and  the 
king  of  Scots  far  aback,  and  made 
them  to  avoid  the  field.  But  Sir  Tris- 
tram and  Sir  Gareth  abode  still  in  the 
field,  and  endured  all  that  ever  there 
came,  that  all  men  had  wonder  that  any 
knight  might  endure  so  many  strokes. 
But  ever  Sir  Launcelot  and  his  three 
kinsmen,  by  the  commandment  of  Sir 
Launcelot,  forbare  Sir  Tristram.  Then 
said  Sir  Arthur,  Is  that  Sir  Palamides 
that  endureth  so  well?  Nay,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  wit  ye  well  it  is  the  good 
knight  Sir  Tristram,  for  yonder  ye  may 
see  Sir  Palamides  beholdeth,  and  hoveth, 
and  doth  little  or  nought.  And,  sir, 
ye  shall  understand  that  Sir  Tristram 
weeneth  this  day  to  beat  us  all  out  of 
the  field.  And  as  for  me,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  I  shall  not  beat  him,  b^t 
him  who  so  will.  Sir,  said  Laimcelot 
unto  Arthur,  ye  may  see  how  Sir  Pala- 
mides hoveth  yonder  as  though  he  were 
in  a  dream ;  wit  ye  well  he  is  full  heavy 
that  Tristram  doth  such  deeds  of  arms. 
Then  is  he  but  a  fool,  said  Arthur,  for 
never  was  Sir  Palamides,  nor  never  shall 
be,  of  such  prowess  as  Sir  Tristram. 
And  if  he  have  any  envy  at  Sir  Tristram, 
and  Cometh  in  with  him  upon  his  side, 
he  is  a  false  knight.  As  the  king  and 
Sir  Launcelot  thus  spake.  Sir  Tristram 
rode  privily  out  of  the  press,  that  none 
espied  him  but  La  Beale  Isoud  and  Sir 
Palamides,  for  they  two  would  not  let 
of  their  eyes  upon  Sir  Tristram. 

And  when  Sir  Tristram  came  to  his 
pavilions,  he  found  Sir  Dinadan  in  his 
bed  asleep.  Awake,  said  Tristram,  ye 
ought  to  be  ashamed  so  to  sleep,  when 
knights  have  ado  in  the  field.  Then  Sir 
Dinadan  arose  lightly,  and  said.  What 
will  ye  that  I  shall  do?  Make  you 
ready,  said  Sir  Tristram,  to  ride  with 
me  into  the  field.  So  when  Sir  Dinadan 
was  armed  he  looked  upon  Sir  Tris- 
tram's helm  and  on  his  shield,  and 
when  he  saw  so  many  strokes  upon  his 


helm  nnil  upon  his  shield,  he  ssiil,  In 
good  time  was  I  thus  a&leep;  foe  had  I 
been  with  you  I  must  needs  for  shame 
there  have  followed  you,  more  Sot  shame 
than  any  prowess  that  is  in  me,  that 
I  see  well  now  by  those  strokes,  that  I 
should  have  been  truly  beaten  as  I  was 
yesterday.  Leave  yiror  jests,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  and  come  otF,  that  we  were 
in  the  lield  again.  What,  said  Sir 
Dinadan,  is  your  heart  up?  Yesterday 
ye  fared  as  though  ye  had  dreamed.  So 
then  Sir  Tristram  was  arrayed  in  bla.ck 
harness.  Oh,  said  Sir  Dlnaiilan.  wiiat 
aileth  you  this  day?  me  seemeth  ye 
be  wilder  than  ye  were  yesterday. 
'ITien  smiled  Sir  Tristram,  and  said  to 
Dinadan,  Await  well  upon  me:  if  ye 
see  me  over-matched  look  that  ye  be 
ever  behind  me,  and  I  shall  make  you 
icady  way.  So  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir 
IJinadan  took  their  horses.  All  this 
espied  Sir  Palamides,  both  thtnr  goitig 
and  their  coming,  and  so  did  La  Besle 
Isoud,  for  she  knew  Sir  Tristram  above 
all  iither. 

CHAP.  LXXV!. 
Hour  Sir  Palamidis   changed  bis    shield 
and  bis  armour  for  lo  barl  Sir  Tris- 
tram, ond  boui  Sir  Launcdol  did  lo  Sir 
Triirram. 

Tkrh  when  Sir  PaUmides  saw  that 
Sir  Tristram  was  disguised,  then  he 
thought  to  do  him  a  shame.  So  Sir 
Palamldes  rode  to  a  knight  that  was 
sore  wounded,  that  sat  under  a  fair 
well  from  the  field.  Sir  knight,  said 
Sir  Palamides,  I  pray  you  to  lend  me 
your  armour  and  your  shield,  for 
mice  is  over  well  known  in  this  field, 
and  that  hath  done  me  great  damage, 
and  ye  shall  have  mine  armour  and 
my  shield,  that  is  as  sure  as  yom^.  I 
will  well,  said  the  knight,  that  ye  hare 
mine  armour  and  my  shield,  if  they  may 
do  you  any  avail.  So  .Sir  Palamides 
armed  him  hastily  in  that  knight's  nr- 
raour,  and  his  shield  that  shone  as  any 
crystal  or  alver,  and  so  he  came  riding 
into  the  field.  And  then  there  was 
ndthcr  Sir  Tristram  not  none  of  king 
Arthur's  party  that  knew  Sir  I'alBmides. 


And  right  so  as  Sir  Palanuda  w 
come  into  the  field  Sir  Tristram  BMt 
down  three  knights,  even  in  the  a{M  't 
Sir  Palamides.  And  then  Sir  FalsniiiB 
rode  against  Sir  Tristram,  snd  dflir 
met  other  with  great  spears,  that  ilq 
l>mst  to  their  hands.  And  then  Ai; 
dashed  together  with  svfords  raglA;. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  had  marvel  *kt 
(might  he  was  thai  did  bailie  so  kni^i^ 
with  him.  Then  was  Sir  Trisua 
wroth,  for  he  felt  him  passing  iMafr 
so  that  he  deemed  lie  might  not  lot 
ado  with  the  remnant  of  the  kn^kv 
because  of  the  strength  of  Sir  Plk- 
mides.  So  they  lashed  together,  and  gi* 
many  sad  strokes  together,  and 
knights  marvelled  what  knigfal  he 
he  that  so  eacoontered  with  tlu  buck 
knight.  Sir  Tristram.  Fidl  well 
La  Beale  Isoud  that  there  was  Sir  hb- 
mides  that  fought  with  SirTdstisB^bi 
she  espied  all  in  her  window  wbae  Aal 
she  stood,  as  Sir  Falainides  cbu^edlnt 
harness  with  the  wounded  kni^t.  Aal 
then  she  began  to  weep  so  heartflydii 
the  despite  of  Sir  Palamides  that  tboi 
she  swooned.  Then  came  in  Sir  Lsiiit' 
celot  with  the  knights  of  Orkney:  *>i 
when  the  other  pariy  had  es(ned  Si 
Launcelot  they  cried,  Ketum.  retinL 
here  cometh  Sir  Launcelot  du  l«h 
So  there  came  koights  and  said.  Si 
Launcelot.  ye  must  needs  fight  vtil 
yonder  knight  in  the  black  haiB»> 
(that  was  Sir  Tristram),  for  he  Kit 
almost  overcome  that  good  knight  'I;' 
fighteth  with  him  with  the  silver  ■(.-. 
(that  was  Sir  Palamides).  ThenSiilji;- 
celot  rode  betwixt  Sir  Tristram  ■□<!  ^~ 
Palamides,  and  Sir  Launcelot  siid  a 
Palamides,  Sir  knight,  lei  me  ham  ik 
battle,  for  ye  have  need  lo  be  ttikmiL 
Sir  Palamides  knew  Sir  Launcdol  mfl. 
and  so  did  Sir  Tristram,  But  becicR 
Sir  Launcelot  was  a  far  hardier  koifkl 
than  himself  therefore  he  was  glail  anl 
suRered  Sir  Launcelot  to  fight  with  ^* 
Tristram.  For  well  wist  lie  that  & 
Launcelot  knew  not  Sir  Tristram,  lod 
there  he. hoped  that  Sir  Launcdot  ^oM 
beat  or  shame  Sir  Tristmm,  whnrof  S* 
Palamiiles  uas  full  fain.     And  n)  m 
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I^uncelot  gave  Sir  Tristram  many  sad 
strokes,  but  Sir  Launcelot  knew  not  Sir 
Tristram,  but  Sir  Tristram  knew  well 
Sir  Launcelot.  And  thus  they  fought 
long  together,  that  La  Beale  Isoud  was 
well  out  of  her  mind  for  sorrow.  Then 
Sir  Dinadan  told  Sir  Gareth  how  that 
knight  in  the  black  harness  was  Sir 
Tristram,  and  this  is  Laimcelot  that 
fighteth  with  him,  that  must  needs  have 
the  better  of  him,  for  Sir  Tristram  hath 
had  too  much  travail  this  day.  Then 
let  us  smite  him  down,  said  Sir  Gareth. 
So  it  is  better  that  we  do,  said  Sir 
Dinadan,  than  Sir  Tristram  be  shamed. 
For  yonder  hoveth  the  strong  knight 
with  the  silver  shield  to  fall  upon  Sir 
Tristram  if  need  be.  Then  forthwithal 
Gareth  rushed  upon  Sir  Launcelot,  and 
gave  him  a  great  stroke  upon  his  helm 
so  hard  that  he  was  astonied.  And 
then  came  Sir  Dinadan  with  a  spear, 
and  he  smote  Sir  Launcelot  such  a 
buffet  that  horse  and  all  fell  to  the 
earth.  Alas,  said  Sir  Tristram  to  Sir 
Gareth  and  Sir  Dinadan,  fie  for  shame, 
why  did  ye  smite  down  so  good  a  knight 
as  he  is,  and  namely  when  I  had  ado 
with  him?  Now  ye  do  yourself  great 
shame,  and  him  no  dis-worship:  for  I 
held  him  reasonable  hot  though  ye  had 
not  holpen  me.  Then  came  Sir  Pala- 
mides  that  was  disguised,  and  smote 
down  Sir  Dinadan  from  his  horse. 
Then  Sir  Launcelot,  because  Sir  Dina- 
dan had  smitten  him  aforehand,  then 
Sir  Launcelot  assailed  Sir  Dinadan  pass- 
ing sore,  and  Sir  Dinadan  defended  him 
mightily.  But  well  understood  Sir  Tris- 
tram that  Sir  Dinadan  might  not  endure 
Sir  Launcelot,  wherefore  Sir  Tristram 
was  sorry.  Then  came  Sir  Palamides 
fresh  upon  Sir  Tristram.  And  when  Sir 
Tristram  saw  him  come,  he  thought  to 
deliver  him  at  once,  because  that  he 
would  help  Sir  Dinadan,  because  he 
stood  in  great  peril  with  Sir  Launcelot. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  hurtled  unto  Sir  Pala- 
mides, and  gave  him  a  great  buffet,  and 
then  Sir  Tristram  gat  Sir  Palamides, 
and  pulled  him  down  underneath  him. 
And  so  fell  Sir  Tristram  with  him,  and 
Sir  Tristram  lept  up  lightly,  and  left  Sir 


Palamides,  and  went  betwixt  Sir  Laun- 
celot and  Dinadan,  and  then  they  began 
to  do  battle  together.  Right  so  Sir 
Dinadan  gat  Sir  Tristram's  horse,  and 
said  on  high,  that  Sir  Launcelot  might 
hear  it.  My  lord  Sir  Tristram,  take  your 
horse.  And  when  Sir  Launcelot  heard 
him  name  Sir  Tristram,  Alas,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  what  have  I  done?  I  am 
dishonoured.  Ah,  my  lord  Sir  Tris- 
tram, said  Launcelot,  why  were  ye  dis- 
guised ?  ye  have  put  yourself  in  great 
peril  this  day.  But,  I  pray  you,  noble 
knight,  to  pardon  me,  for  and  I  had 
known  you  we  had  not  done  this  battle. 
Sir,  said  Sir  Tristram,  this  is  not  the 
first  kindness  ye  shewed  me.  So  they 
were  both  horsed  again.  Then  all  the 
people  on  the  one  side  gave  Sir  Laun- 
celot the  honour  and  the  degree,  and  on 
the  other  side  all  the  people  gave  to  the 
noble  knight  Sir  Tristram  Uie  honour 
and  the  degree.  But  Launcelot  said 
nay  thereto : — For  I  am  not  worthy  to 
have  this  honour,  for  I  will  report  me 
unto  all  knights  that  Sir  Tristram  hath 
been  longer  in  the  field  than  I,  and  he 
hath  smitten  down  many  more  knights 
this  day  than  I  have  done;  and  there- 
fore I  will  give  Sir  Tristram  my  voice 
and  my. name,  and  so  I  pray  all  my 
lords  and  fellows  so  to  do.  Then  there 
was  the  whole  voice  of  dukes  and  earls, 
barons  and  knights,  that  Sir  Tristram 
this  day  is  proved  the  best  knight. 

CHAP.  LXXVIL 

How  Sir  Tristram  departed  with  La  Beale 
Isoud t  and  bow  Palamides  followed  and 
excused  him. 

Then  they  blew  unto  lodging,  and 
queen  Isoud  was  led  imto  her  pavilions. 
But  wit  you  well  she  was  wroth  out 
of  measure  with  Sir  Palamides,  for 
she  saw  all  his  treason  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  ending.  And  all  this 
while  neither  Sir  Tristram,  neither  Sir 
Gareth,  nor  Dinadan,  knew  not  of  the 
treason  of  Sir  Palamides.  But  after- 
ward ye  shall  hear  that  there  befel  the 
greatest  debate  betwixt  Sir  Tristram 
and  Sir  Palamides  that  might  be.     So 
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when  the  tournament  was  done.  Sir 
Tristram,  Gareth,  and  Dinadan  rode 
with  La  Beale  Isoud  to  these  pavilions. 
And  ever  Sir  Palamides  rode  with  them 
in  their  company  disguised  as  he  was. 
But  when  Sir  Tristram  had  espied  him, 
that  he  was  the  same  knight  with  the 
shield  of  silver  that  held  him  so  hot 
that  day,  Sir  knight,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
wit  you  well  here  is  none  that  hath  need 
of  your  fellowship,  and  therefore  I  pray 
you  depart  from  us.  Sir  Palamides 
answered  again,  as  though  he  had  not 
known  Sir  Tristram,  Wit  ye  well,  sir 
knight,  from  this  fellowship  will  I 
never  depart,  for  one  of  the  best  knights 
of  the  world  commanded  me  to  be  in 
this  company,  and  till  he  discharge  me 
of  my  service  I  will  not  be  discharged. 
By  that  Sir  Tristram  knew  that  it  was 
Sir  Palamides.  Ah  Sir  Palamides,  said 
the  noble  knight  Sir  Tristram,  are  ye 
such  a  knight?  Ye  have  been  named 
wrong,  for  ye  have  long  been  called  a 
gentle  knight,  and  as  this  day  ye  have 
shewed  me  great  ungentleness,  for  ye 
had  almost  brought  me  unto  my  death. 
But  as  for  you  I  suppose  I  should  have 
done  well  enough,  but  Sir  Launcelot 
with  you  was  overmuch,  for  I  know  no 
knight  living  but  Sir  Laimcelot  is  over 
good  for  him,  and  he  will  do  his  utter- 
most. Alas,  said  Sir  Palamides,  are  ye 
my  lord  Sir  Tristram?  Yea,  sir,  and 
that  ye  know  well  enough.  By  my 
knighthood,  said  Palamides,  until  now 
I  knew  you  not,  for  I  wend  that  ye  had 
been  the  king  of  Ireland,  for  well  I  wot 
that  ye  bare  his  arms.  His  arms  I  bare, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  and  that  will  I  stand 
by,  for  I  won  them  once  in  a  field  of  a 
fuU  noble  knight,  his  name  was  Sir 
Marhaus,  and  with  great  pain  I  won 
that  knight,  for  there  was  none  other 
recover,  but  Sir  Marhaus  died  through 
false  leeches,  and  yet  was  he  never 
yielden  to  me.  Sir,  said  Palamides,  I 
wend  ye  had  been  turned  upon  Sir 
Launcelot's  party,  and  that  caused  me 
to  tiurn.  Ye  say  well,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
and  so  I  take  you,  and  I  forgive  you. 
So  then  they  rode  into  their  pavilions, 
and  when  they  >vere  jilight  they  un- 


armed them,  and  washed  their  &ces 
and  hands,  and  so  went  to  meat,  ud 
were  set  at  their  table.  But  vfaca 
Isoud  saw  Sir  Palamides  she  changed 
then  her  colours,  and  for  wrath  she 
might  not  speak.  Anon  Sir  TriSf 
tram  espied  her  countenance,  and  said, 
Madam,  for  what  cause  make  ye  ns 
such  cheer?  we  have  been  sore  tia* 
vailed  this  day.  Mine  own  lord,  said 
La  Beale  Isoud,  be  ye  not  displeased 
with  me,  for  I  may  none  otherwise  do, 
for  I  saw  this  d^y  how  ye  were  l»* 
trayed,  and  nigh  brought  to  your  death. 
Truly,  sir,  I  saw  every  deal,  how,  and 
in  what  wise;  and  therefore,  sir,  how 
should  I  suffer  in  your  presence  such  a 
felon  and  traitor  as  Sir  Palamides.  For 
I  saw  him  with  mine  eyes  how  he  l»- 
held  you  when  ye  went  out  of  the  field. 
For  ever  he  hoved  still  upon  his  horse 
till  he  saw  you  come  in  againwaid. 
And  then  forthwithal  I  saw  him  ride  to 
the  hurt  knight,  and  change  harness 
with  him,  and  then  straight  I  saw  hha 
how  he  rode  into  the  field.  And  anoa 
as  he  had  found  you  he  encountered 
with  you,  and  thus  wilfully  Sir  Pila- 
mides  did  battle  with  you,  and  as  for 
him,  sir,  I  was  not  greatly  afeard,  but  I 
dread  sore  Launcelot,  that  knew  yoa 
not.  Madam,  said  Palamides,  ye  may 
say  what  so  ye  will,  I  may  not  contraiy 
you,  but  by  my  knighthood  I  knew 
not  Sir  Tristram.  Sir  Palamides,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  I  will  take  your  excuse, 
but  well  I  wot  ye  spared  me  but  httle, 
but  all  is  pardoned  on  my  part.  Then 
La  Beale  Isoud  held  down  her  head, 
and  said  no  more  at  that  time. 

CHAP.  LXXVIIL 

How  king  Arthur  and  Sir  Launcdoi  cam 
into  their  pavilions  as  they  sat  cU  supper; 
and  of  Palamides, 

And  therewithal  two  knights  armed 
came  unto  the  pavilion,  and  there  they 
alight  both,  and  came  in  armed  at  all 
pieces.  Fair  knights,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
ye  are  to  blame  to  come  thus  armed  at 
all  pieces  upon  me  while  we  are  at  our 
meat.  If  ye  would  anything,  when  we 
w^re  in  the  fi?ld  th^re  might  ye  hav^ 
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among  them,  that  none  of  the  kings 
would  help  other,  but  all  the  fellow- 
ship of  every  standard  to  help  other  as 
they  might.  But  ever  Sir  Tristram  did 
so  much  deeds  of  arms  that  they  of 
Orkney  waxed  weary  of  him,  and  so 
withdrew  them  unto  Lonazep. 

CHAP.  LXIX. 

How  Sir  Tristram  was  unhorsed  and 
smitten  down  by  Sir  Launcelot^  and 
after  that  Sir  Tristram  smote  down 
king  Arthur, 

Then  was  the  cry  of  heralds  and  all 
mamier  of  common  people,  The  green 
knight  hath  done  marvellously,  and 
beaten  all  them  of  Orkney.  And  there 
the  heralds  numbered  that  Sir  Tristram, 
that  sat  upon  the  black  horse,  had 
smitten  down  twenty  knights;  and  Sir 
Palamides  had  smitten  down  twenty 
knights;  and  the  most  part  of  these 
fifty  knights  were  of  the  house  of  king 
Arthur,  and  proved  knights.  Truly, 
said  Arthur  unto  Sir  Laimcelot,  this  is 
a  great  shame  to  us  to  see  four  knights 
beat  so  many  knights  of  mine;  and 
therefore  make  you  ready,  for  we  will 
have  ado  with  them.  Sir,  said  Sir  Laun- 
celot,  wit  ye  well  that  there  are  two 
passing  good  knights,  and  great  worship 
were  it  not  to  us  now  to  have  ado  with 
them,  for  they  have  this  day  sore  tra- 
vailed. As  for  that,  said  Arthur,  I  will 
be  avenged,  and  therefore  take  with 
you  Sir  Bleoberis  and  Sir  Ector,  and  I 
will  be  the  fourth,  said  Arthur.  Sir,  said 
Launcelot,  ye  shall  find  me  ready,  and 
my  brother  Sir  Ector,  and,  my  cousin 
Sir  Bleoberis.  And  so  when  they  were 
ready  and  on  horseback.  Now  choose, 
said  Sir  Arthur  unto  Sir  Launcelot,  with 
whom  that  ye  will  encounter  withal. 
Sir,  said  Launcelot,  I  will  meet  with  the 
green  knight  upon  the  black  horse  (that 
was  Sir  Tristram),  and  my  cousin  Sir 
Bleoberis  shall  match  the  green  knight 
upon  the  white  horse  (that  was  Sir  Pa- 
lamides), and  my  brother  Sir  Ector 
shall  match  with  the  green  knight  upon 
the  white  horse  (that  was  Sir  Gareth). 
Then  must  I,  said  Sir  Arthur,  have  ado 


with  the  green  knight  upon  the  grisled 
horse  (and  that  was  Sir  Dinadan).  Now 
every  man  take  heed  to  his  fellow,  said 
Sir  Laimcelot.  And  so  they  trotted  on 
together;  and  there  encountered  Sir 
Launcelot  against  Sir  Tristram.  So  Sir 
Launcelot  smote  Sir  Tristram  so  sore 
upon  the  shield  that  he  bare  horse  and 
man  to  the  earth:  but  Sir  Launcelot 
wend  it  had  been  Sir  Palamides,  and  so 
he  passed  forth.  And  then  Sir  Bleoberis 
encountered  with  Sir  Palamides,  and 
he  smote  him  so  hard  upon  the  shield 
that  Sir  Palamides  and  his  white  horse 
rustled  to  the  earth.  Then  Sir  Ector 
de  Maris  smote  Sir  Gareth  so  hard  that 
down  he  fell  off  his  horse.  And  the 
noble  king  Arthur  encountered  with 
Sir  Dinadan,  and  he  smote  him  quite 
from  his  saddle.  And  then  the  noise 
turned  awhile  how  the  green  knights 
were  slain  down.  "When  the  king  of 
Northgalis  saw  that  Sir  Tristram  had 
a  fall,  then  he  remembered  him  how 
great  deeds  of  arms  Sir  Tristram  had 
done.  Then  he  made  ready  many 
knights,  for  the  custom  and  cry  was 
such,  that  what  knight  were  smitten 
down,  and  might  not  be  horsed  again 
by  his  fellows,  or  by  his  own  strength, 
that  as  that  day  he  should  be  prisoner 
unto  the  party  that  had  smitten  him 
down.  So  came  in  the  king  of  North- 
galis, and  he  rode  straight  unto  Sir 
Tristram.  And  when  he  came  nigh 
him  he  alight  down  suddenly,  and  be- 
took Sir  Tristram  his  horse,  and  said 
thus:  Noble  knight,  I  know  thee  not 
of  what  country  thou  art,  but  for  the 
noble  deeds  that  thou  hast  done  this 
day  take  there  my  horse,  and  let  me 
do  as  well  as  I  may;  for  truly  thou 
art  better  worthy  to  have  mine  horse 
than  I  myself.  Gramercy,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, and  if  I  may  I  shall  requite  you. 
Look  that  ye  go  not  far  from  us,  and, 
as  I  suppose,  1  shall  win  you  another 
horse.  And  therewith  Sir  Tristram 
mounted  upon  his  horse,  and  there  he 
met  with  king  Arthur,  and  he  gave  him 
such  a  buffet  upon  the  helm  with  his 
sword  that  king  Arthur  had  no  power 
to  keep  his  saddle.    And  then  Sir  Trio- 
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a  knight  of  the  Table  Round.  And  so 
they  two  encountered  together,  but  Sir 
Palamides  smote  Sir  Kainus  so  hard, 
that  he  smote  him  quite  over  his  horse 
croup :  and  forth  withal  Sir  Palamides 
smote  down  another  knight,  and  brake 
then  his  spear,  and  pulled  out  his  sword 
and  did  wonderly  well.  And  then  the 
noise  began  greatly  upon  Sir  Palamides. 
Ix>,  said  king  Arthur,  yonder  Palamides 
1>eginneth  to  play  his  pageant.  Truly, 
said  Arthur,  he  is  a  passing  good  knight. 
And  right  as  they  stood  talking  thus,  in 
came  Sir  Tristram  as  thunder,  and  he 
encountered  Sir  Kay  the  seneschal,  and 
there  he  smote  him  down  quite  from  his 
horse,  and  with  that  same  spear  Sir  Tris- 
tram smote  down  three  knights  more; 
and  then  he  pulled  out  his  sword  and 
did  marvellously.  Then  the  noise  and 
cry  changed  from  Sir  Palamides  and 
turned  to  Sir  Tristram,  and  all  the  people 
cried,  O  Tristram!  O  Tristram!  And 
then  was  Sir  Palamides  clean  forgotten. 
How  now,  said  Launcelot  unto  Arthur, 
yonder  rideth  a  knight  that  playeth  his 
pageants.  Truly,  said  Arthur  to  Laun- 
celot, ye  shall  see  this  day  that  yonder 
two  knights  shall  here  do  this  day  won- 
ders. Sir,  said  Launcelot,  the  one  knight 
waiteth  upon  the  other,  and  enforceth 
himself  through  envy  to  pass  the  noble 
knight  Sir  Tristram,  and  he  knoweth 
not  of  the  privy  envy  the  which  Sir 
Palamides  hath  to  him.  For  all  that 
the  noble  Sir  Tristram  doth  is  through 
clean  knighthood.  And  then  Sir  Gareth 
and  Dinadan  did  wonderly  great  deeds 
of  arms  as  two  noble  knights,  so  that 
king  Arthur  spake  of  them  great  honour 
and  worship ;  and  the  kings  and  knights 
of  Sir  Tristram's  side  did  passing  well, 
and  held  them  truly  together.  Then 
Sir  Arthur  and  Sir  Launcelot  took  their 
horses  and  dressed  them,  and  gat  into 
the  thickest  of  the  press.  And  there 
Sir  Tristram  unknowing  smote  down 
king  Arthur,  and  then  Sir  Launcelot 
would  have  rescued  him,  but  there  were 
so  many  upon  Sir  Launcelot  that  they 
pulled  him  down  from  his  horse.  And 
then  the  king  of  Ireland  and  the  king  of 
Scots,  with  their  knights,  did  their  pain 


to  take  king  Arthur  and  Sir  Launcelot 
prisoner.  When  Sir  Launcelot  hoid 
them  say  so,  he  fared  as  it  had  been  an 
hungry  lion,  for  he  fared  so  tint  no 
knight  durst  nigh  him.  Then  came 
Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  and  he  bare  a  spear 
against  Sir  Palamides,  and  brake  it  npoD 
him  all  to  shivers.  And  then  Sir  Ector 
came  again,  and  gave  Sir  Palamides  sadi 
a  dash  with  a  sword  that  he  stooped 
down  upon  his  saddle-bow.  And  forth 
withal  Sir  Ector  pulled  down  Sir  Fak* 
mides  under  his  feet.  And  then  Sir 
Ector  de  Maris  gat  Sir  Launcelot  do 
I^e  an  horse,  and  brought  it  to  him, 
and  bad  him  mount  upon  him.  But 
Sir  Palamides  lept  afore,  and  gat  the 
the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  lept  into 
the  saddle.  Truly,  said  Launcelot,  ye 
are  better  worthy  to  have  that  horse 
than  I.  Then  Sir  Ector  brought  Sir 
Launcelot  another  horse.  Gnunercy, 
said  Launcelot  unto  his  brother.  And 
so  when  he  was  horsed  again,  with  one 
spear  he  smote  down  four  knights. 
And  then  Sir  Launcelot  brought  to 
king  Arthur  one  of  the  best  of  £e  four 
horses.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  with  kmg 
Arthur  and  a  few  of  his  knights  of  Sir 
Launcelot's  kin,  did  marvellous  deeds; 
for  that  time,  as  the  book  recordeth, 
Sir  Launcelot  smote  down  and  palled 
down  thirty  knights.  Notwithstandii^ 
the  other  part  held  them  so  ^t  together 
that  king  Arthur  and  his  knights  were 
overmatched.  And  when  Sir  Tristram 
saw  that,  what  labour  king  Arthur  and 
his  knights,  in  especial  the  noble  deeds 
that  Sir  Launcelot  did  vrith  his  own 
hands,  he  marvelled  greatly. 

CHAP.  LXXX. 

How  Sir  Tristram  turned  to  king  Arthur^i 
side^  and  bow  Sir  Palamides  would  not. 

Then  Sir  Tristram  called  unto  him  Sir 
Palamides,  Sir  Gareth,  and  Sir  Dinadan, 
and  said  thus  to  them.  My  fair  fellows, 
wit  ye  well  that  I  will  turn  unto  king 
Arthur's  party,  for  I  saw  never  so  few 
men  do  so  well,  and  it  will  be  shame 
unto  us  knights  that  be  of  the  Round 
Table  to  see  our  lord  king  Arthur,  and 
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mighty  spear,  and  a  long,  and  thought 
to  smite  him  down.  And  when  Sir  Pa- 
lamides  saw  Sir  Launcelot  come  upon 
him  so  fast,  he  ran  upon  Sir  Launcelot 
as  fast  with  his  sword  as  he  might.  And 
as  Sir  Launcelot  should  have  stricken 
him  he  smote  his  spear  on  side,  and 
smote  it  a  two  with  his  sword.  And  Sir 
Falamides  rashedunto  Sir  Launcelot  and 
thought  to  have  put  him  to  a  shame, 
and  with  his  sword  he  smote  his  horse's 
neck  that  Sir  Launcelot  rode  upon,  and 
then  Sir  Launcelot  fell  to  the  earth. 
Then  was  the  cry  huge  and  great ; — See 
how  Sir  Palamides  the  Saracen  hath 
smitten  down  Sir  Launcelot's  horse. 
Right  then  were  there  many  knights 
wroth  with  Sir  Palamides,  because  he 
had  done  that  deed.  Therefore  many 
knights  held  there  against  that  it  was 
unknightly  done  in  a  tournament  to  kill 
a  horse  wilfully,  but  that  it  had  been 
done  in  plain  tattle,  life  for  life. 

CHAP.  LXXI. 

HofW  Sir  Launcelot  said  to  Sir  PalamideSy 
and  bow  the  prize  of  that  day  was  given 
unto  Sir  Palamides, 

When  Sir  Ector  de  Maris  saw  Sir 
Launcelot  his  brother  have  such  a 
despite,  and  so  set  on  foot,  then  he  gat 
a  spear  eagerly  and  ran  against  Sir 
Falamides,  and  he  smote  him  so  hard 
that  he  bare  him  quite  from  his  horse. 
That  saw  Sir  Tristram  that  was  in  red 
harness,  and  he  smote  down  Sir  Ector 
de  Maris  quite  from  his  horse.  Then 
Sir  Launcelot  dressed  his  shield  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  with  his  sword  naked 
in  his  hand,  and  so  came  straight  upon 
Sir  Palamides  fiercely,  and  said.  Wit 
thou  well,  thou  hast  done  me  this  day 
the  greatest  despite  that  ever  any  wor- 
shipful knight  did  to  me  in  tournament 
or  in  justs,  and  therefore  I  will  be 
avenged  upon  thee,  therefore  take  keep 
to  yourself.  Ah  mercy,  noble  knight, 
said  Palamides,  and  forgive  me  mine 
unkindly  deeds,  for  I  have  no  power 
nor  might  to  withstand  you.  And  I 
have  done  so  much  this  day,  that  well 
I  wot  I  did  never  so  much  nor  never 


shall  in  my  life  days.  And  therefore, 
most  noble  knight,  I  require  thee  spare 
me  as  at  this  day,  and  I  promise  you 
I  shall  ever  be  your  knight  while  I 
live.  And  ye  put  me  from  my  worship 
now,  ye  put  me  from  the  greatest  wor- 
ship that  ever  I  had,  or  ever  shall  have, 
in  my  life  days.  Well,  said  Sir  Launce- 
lot, I  see,  for  to  say  the  sooth,  ye  have 
done  marvellously  well  this  day,  and 
I  understand  a  part  for  whose  love  ye 
do  it,  and  well  I  wot  that  love  is  a 
great  mistress.  And  if  my  lady  were 
here  as  she  is  not,  wit  you  well  that  ye 
should  not  bear  away  the  worship.  But 
beware  your  love  be  not  discovered; 
for  and  Sir  Tristram  may  know  it  ye 
will  repent  it.  And  since  my  quarrel 
is  not  here,  ye  shall  have  this  day  the 
worship  as  for  me;  considering  the 
great  travail  and  pain  that  ye  have  had 
this  day,  it  were  no  worship  for  me  to 
put  you  from  it.  And  therewithal  Sir 
Launcelot  suffered  Sir  Palamides  to 
depart.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  by  great 
force  and  might  gat  his  own  horse, 
maugre  twenty  knights.  So  when  Sir 
Launcelot  was  horsed  he  did  many 
marvels,  and  so  did  Sir  Tristram,  and 
Sir  Palamides  in  likewise.  Then  Sir 
Laimcelot  smote  down  with  a  spear 
Sir  Dinadan,  and  the  king  of  Scotland, 
and  the  king  of  Wales,  and  the  king  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  king  of  Lis- 
tinoise.  So  then  Sir  Launcelot  and  his 
fellows  smote  down  well  a  forty  knights. 
Then  came  the  king  of  Ireland  and  the 
king  of  the  Straight  Marches  to  rescue 
Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Palamides.  There 
began  a  great  meddle,  and  many 
knights  there  were  smitten  down  on 
both  parties,  and  always  Sir  Launcelot 
spared  Sir  Tristram,  and  he  spared  him. 
And  Sir  Palamides  would  not  meddle 
with  Sir  Launcelot.  And  so  there  was 
hurtling  here  and  there.  And  then 
king  Arthur  sent  out  many  knights  of 
the  Table  Round.  And  Sir  Palamides 
was  ever  in  the  foremost  front.  And 
Sir  Tristram  did  so  strongly  well  that 
the  king  and  all  other  had  marvel. 
And  then  the  king  let  blow  to  lodg- 
ing.   And  because  Sir  Palamides  began 
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and  Sir  Ector  were  come  there  as  the 
queen  Guenever  was  lodged  in  a  castle 
by  the  sea  side,  and  through  the  grace 
of  God  the  queen  was  recovered  from 
her  malady,  then  she  asked  the  two 
knights  from  whence  they  came.  They 
said  they  came  from  Sir  Tristram  and 
from  La  Beale  Isoud.  How  doth  Sir 
Tristram,  said  the  queen,  and  La  Beale 
Isoud  ?  Truly,  said  those  two  knights, 
he  doth  as  a  noble  knight  should  do, 
and  as  for  the  queen  Isoud,  she  is  peer- 
less of  all  ladies ;  for  to  speak  of  her 
beauty,  bounty,  and  mirth,  and  of  her 
goodness,  we  saw  never  her  match  as  far 
as  we  have  ridden  and  gone.  Oh  mercy, 
said  queen  Guenever,  so  saith  all  the 
people  that  have  seen  her  and  spoken 
with  her.  Woidd  that  I  had  part  of  her 
conditions.  And  it  is  misfortuned  me 
of  my  sickness  while  that  tournament 
endured ;  and,  as  I  suppose,  I  shall  never 
see  in  all  my  life  such  an  assembly  of 
knights  and  ladies  as  ye  have  done.  Then 
the  knights  told  her  how  Sir  Palamides 
wan  the  degree  at  the  first  day  with  great 
noblesse ;  and  the  second  day  Sir  Tris- 
tram wan  the  degree ;  and  the  third  day 
Sir  Laimcelot  wan  the  degree.  Well, 
said  queen  Guenever,  who  did  best  all 
these  three  days?  Truly,  said  these 
knights.  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Tristram 
had  least  dishonour.  And  wit  ye  well 
Sir  Palamides  did  passing  well  and 
mightily,  but  he  turned  against  the  party 
that  he  came  in  withal,  and  that  caused 
him  to  lose  a  great  part  of  his  worship, 
for  it  seemed  that  Sir  Palamides  is  pass- 
ing envious.  Then  shall  he  never  win 
worship,  said  queen  Guenever,  for,  and 
it  happeth  an  envious  man  once  to  win 
worship,  he  shall  be  dishonoured  twice 
therefore.  And  for  this  cause  all  men 
of  worship  hate  an  envious  man,  and 
will  shew  him  no  favour.  And  he  that 
is  courteous,  kind,  and  gentle,  hath 
favour  in  every  place. 

CHAP.  LXXXIL 
How  Sir  Palamides  complained  by  a  well, 
and  bow  Epinogris   came  and  found 
bim,  and  of  their  both  sorrows. 

Now  leave  we  of  this  matter,  and 


speak  we  of  Sir  Palamides  that  rode 
and  lodged  him  with  the  two  IdagSi 
whereof  the  kings  were  heavy.  Thn 
the  king  of  Ireland  sent  a  man  of  his  to 
Sir  Palamides,  and  gave  him  a  great 
courser.  And  the  king  of  SaSani 
gave  him  great  gifts,  and  fain  diey 
would  have  had  Sir  Palamides  to  hfve 
abiden  with  them,  but  in  no  wise  he 
woiild  abide,  and  so  he  departed  and 
rode  as  adventures  would  guide  him, 
till  it  was  nigh  noon.  And  then  in  a 
forest  by  a  wdl  Sir  Palamides  saw  where 
lay  a  fair  wounded  knight,  and  his  horse 
bound  by  him,  and  that  knight  nude 
the  greatest  dole  that  ever  he  heard  man 
make,  for  ever  he  wept  and  sighed  as 
though  he  would  die.  Then  Sir  Pala- 
mides rode  near  him,  and  saluted  him 
mildly  and  said.  Fair  knight,  why  wail  ye 
so  ?  let  me  lie  down  and  wail  with  you, 
for  doubt  ye  not  I  am  much  more  heavier 
than  ye  are ;  for  I  dare  say,  said  Pda- 
mides,  that  my  sorrow  is  an  hundred 
fold  more  than  yours  is,  and  therefore 
let  us  complain  either  to  other.  First, 
said  the  wounded  knight,  I  require  yoa 
tell  me  your  name,  for  and  thou  be  none 
of  the  noble  knights  of  the  Round  Table 
thou  shalt  never  know  my  name,  whatso- 
ever come  of  me.  Fair  knight,  said  Pala- 
mides, such  as  I  am,  be  it  better  or  be 
it  worse,  wit  thou  well  that  my  name 
is  Sir  Palamides,  son  and  heir  unto  king 
Astlabor,  and  Sir  Safere  and  Sir  Segm.- 
rides  are  my  two  brethren,  and  wit  thou 
well  as  for  myself  I  was  never  christened, 
but  my  two  brethren  are  truly  christened. 
Oh  noble  knight,  said  that  knight,  well 
is  me  that  I  have  met  with  you,  and 
wit  ye  well  my  name  is  Epinogris,  the 
king's  son  of  Northumberland.  Now 
sit  down,  said  Epinogris,  and  let  ns 
either  complain  to  other.  Then  Sir 
Palamides  began  his  complaint.  Now 
shall  I  tell  you,  said  Palamides,  what  woe 
I  endure.  I  love  the  fairest  queen  and 
lady  that  ever  bare  life,  and  wit  ye  well 
her  name  is  La  Beale  Isoud,  king  MsA's 
wife  of  Cornwall.  That  is  great  follyi 
said  Sir  Epinogris,  for  to  love  qaeen 
Isoud,  for  one  of  the  best  knights  of 
the  world  loveth  her,  that  is  Sir  Tris^ 
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tram  de  Uones.    That  is  truth,  said 
^^lamides,  for  no  man  knoweth  that 
Batter  better  than  I  do,  for  I  have  been 
in  Sir  Tristram's  fellowship  this  month, 
tod  with  La  Beale  Isoud  together ;  and 
lias,  said  Palamides,  imhappy  man  that 
lam,  now  have  I  lost  the  fellowship  of 
Sir  Tristram  for  ever,  and  the  love  of 
la  Beale  Isoud  for  ever,  and  I  am  never 
like  to  see  her  more,  and  Sir  Tristram 
and  I  be  either  to  other  mortal  enemies. 
Wdl«  said  Epinogris,  sith  that  ye  loved 
La  Beale  Isoud,  loved  she  you  ever 
again,  by  anything  that  ye  could  think 
or  wit?    Nay,  by  my  knighthood,  said 
IViIaimdes,  I  never  espied  that  ever  she 
loved  me  more  than  all  the  world.    But 
the  last  day  she  gave  me  the  greatest 
xcbnke  that  ever  I  had,  the  which  shall 
never  go  from  my  heart,  and  yet  I  well 
deserved  that  rebuke,  for  I  had  not  done 
knightly,  and  therefore  I  have  lost  the 
love  of  her  and  of  Sir  Tristram  for  ever. 
And  I  have  many  times  enforced  myself 
to  do  many  deeds  for  La  Beale  Isoud*s 
sake,  and  she  was  the  causer  of  my 
w<Mr^p  winning.    Alas,  said  Sir  Pala- 
mides, now  have  I  lost  all  the  worship 
that  ever  I  wan,  for  never  shall  me  be- 
£d  such  prowess  as  I  had  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  Sir  Tristram. 

CHAP.  LXXXIII. 

Mow  Sir  Palamides  brought  to  Sir  Epino- 
gris bis  lady;  and  bow  Sir  Palamides 
and  Sir  Safere  were  assailed. 

Nat,  nay,  said  Epinogris,  your  sorrow 
is  but  a  jest  to  my  sorrow,  for  I  rejoiced 
my  lady  and  wan  her  with  my  hands,  and 
lost  her  again,  alas  that  day.  Thus  first 
I  wan  her,  said  Epinogris :  my  lady  was 
an  earl's  daughter,  and  as  the  earl  and 
two  knights  came  from  the  tournament 
of  Lonazep,  for  her  sake  I  set  upon 
this  earl  and  on  his  two  knights,  my 
lady  there  being  present,  and  so  by  for- 
tune there  I  slew  the  earl  and  one  of  the 
biigfats,  and  the  other  knight  fled,  and 
10 1  had  my  lady.  And  on  the  mom,  as 
she  and  I  reposed  us  at  this  well  side, 
there  came  there  to  me  an  errant  knight, 
hb  name  was  Sir  Helior  le  Preuse,  an 


hardy  knight ;  and  this  Sir  Helior  chal- 
lenged me  to  fight  for  my  lady.  And 
then  we  went  to  battle,  first  upon  horse 
and  after  on  foot.  But  at  the  last  Sir 
Helior  woimded  me  so  that  he  left  me 
for  dead,  and  so  he  took  my  lady  with 
him.  And  thus  my  sorrow  is  more 
than  yours,  for  I  have  rejoiced,  and  ye 
rejoiced  never.  That  is  truth,  said  Sir 
Palamides,  but  sith  I  can  never  recover 
myself,  I  shall  promise  you,  if  I  can 
meet  with  Sir  Helior  I  shall  get  you 
your  lady  again,  or  else  he  shall  beat 
me.  Then  Sir  Palamides  made  Sir 
Epinogris  to  take  his  horse,  and  so  they 
rode  to  an  hermitage,  and  there  Sir 
Epinogris  rested  him.  And  in  the 
mean  while  Sir  Palamides  walked  pri- 
vily out,  to  rest  him  imder  the  leaves; 
and  there  beside  he  saw  a  knight  come 
riding  with  a  shield  that  he  had  seen 
Sir  Ector  de  Maris  bear  aforehand,  and 
there  came  after  him  a  ten  knights,  and 
so  these  ten  knights  hoved  under  the 
leaves  for  heat.  And  anon  after  there 
came  a  knight,  with  a  green  shield  and 
therein  a  white  lion,  leading  a  lady  upon 
a  palfrey.  Then  this  knight  with  the 
green  shield,  that  seemed  to  be  master 
of  the  ten  knights,  he  rode  fiercely  after 
Sir  Helior ;  for  it  was  he  that  hurt  Sir 
Epinogris.  And  when  he  came  nigh 
Sir  Helior  he  bad  him  defend  his  lady. 
I  will  defend  her,  said  Helior,  imto 
my  power.  And  so  they  ran  together 
so  mightily  that  either  of  these  two 
knights  smote  other  down,  horse  and 
all,  to  the  earth,  and  then  they  wan  up 
lightly  and  drew  their  swords  and  their 
shields,  and  lashed  together  mightily 
more  than  an  hour.  All  this  Sir  Pala- 
mides saw  and  beheld,  but  ever  at  the 
last  the  knight  with  Sir  Ector's  shield 
was  bigger,  and  at  the  last  this  knight 
smote  Sir  Helior  down,  and  then  that 
knight  unlaced  his  helm  to  have  stricken 
off  his  head.  And  then  he  cried  mercy, 
and  prayed  him  to  save  his  life,  and  bad 
him  take  his  lady. 

Then  Sir  Palamides  dressed  him  up, 
because  he  wist  well  that  that  same  lady 
was  Epinogris'  lady,  and  he  promised 
him  to  help  him.    Then  Sir  Palamides 
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went  straight  to  that  lady,  and  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  asked  her  whether  she 
knew  a  knight  that  hight  Epinogris. 
Alas,  she  said,  that  ever  he  knew  me, 
or  I  him,  for  I  have  for  his  sake  lost 
my  worship,  and  also  his  life  grieveth 
me  most  of  all.  Not  so,  lady,  said 
Palamides,  come  on  with  me,  for  here 
is  Epinogris  in  this  hermitage.  Ah, 
well  IS  me,  said  the  lady,  and  he  be  on 
live.  Whither  wilt  thou  with  that  lady  V 
said  the  knight  with  Sir  Ector's  shield. 
I  will  do  with  her  what  me  list,  said 
Palamides.  Wit  you  well,  said  that 
knight,  thou  speakest  over  large,  though 
thou  seemest  me  to  have  at  advantage, 
because  thou  sawest  me  do  battle  but 
late.  Thou  weenest,  sir  knight,  to  have 
that  lady  away  from  me  so  lightly ;  nay, 
think  it  never  not,  and  thou  were  as 
good  a  knight  as  is  Sir  Launcelot,  or  as 
is  Sir  Tristram,  or  Sir  Palamides,  but 
thou  shalt  win  her  dearer  than  ever  did  I. 
And  so  they  went  imto  battle  upon  foot, 
and  there  they  gave  many  sad  strokes, 
and  either  wounded  other  passing  sore ; 
and  thus  they  fought  still  more  than  an 
hour.  Then  Sir  Palamides  had  marvel 
what  knight  he  might  be  that  was  so 
strong  and  so  well  breathed  during,  and 
thus  said  Palamides :  Knight,  I  require 
thee  tell  me  thy  name.  Wit  thou  well, 
said  that  knight,  I  dare  tell  thee  my 
name,  so  that  thou  wilt  tell  me  thy 
name.  I  will,  said  Palamides.  Truly, 
said  that  knight,  my  name  is  Safere,  son 
of  king  Astlabor,  and  Sir  Palamides  and 
Sir  Segwarides  are  my  brethren.  Now, 
and  wit  thou  well  my  name  is  Sir  Pala- 
mides. Then  Sir  Safere  kneeled  down 
upon  his  knees,  and  prayed  him  of 
mercy ;  and  then  they  unlaced  their 
helms,  and  either  kissed  other  weeping. 
And  in  the  mean  while  Sir  Epinogris 
arose  out  of  his  bed,  and  heard  them  by 
the  strokes,  and  so  he  armed  him  to 
help  Sir  Palamides  if  need  were. 

CHAP.  LXXXIV. 

How  Sir  Palamides  and  Sir  Safere  con- 
ducted Sir  Epinogris  to  bis  castle,  and 
of  other  adventures. 

Then  Sir  Palamides  took  the  lady  by 


the  hand  and  brought  her  to  Sir  Epi- 
nogris, and  there  was  great  joy  betwixt 
them,  for  either  swooned  for  joy.  When 
they  were  met, — Fair  knight  and  lady, 
said  Sir  Safere,  it  were  pity  to  depart 
you.  Heaven  send  you  joy  either  of 
other.  Gramercy,  gentle  knight,  said 
Epinogris,  and  much  more  thank  be  to 
my  lord  Sir  Palamides,  that  thus  hath 
through  his  prowess  made  me  to  get 
my  kidy.  Then  Sir  Epinogris  required 
Sir  Palamides  and  Sir  Safere  his  brotiier 
to  ride  with  them  unto  his  castle,  for 
the  safeguard  of  his  person.  Sir,  ssod 
Palamides,  we  will  be  ready  to  conduct 
you,  because  that  ye  are  sore  wounded. 
And  so  was  Epinog^s  and  his  lady 
horsed,  and  his  lady  behind  him,  upon 
a  soft  ambler. 

And  then  they  rode  unto  his  castlei 
where  they  had  great  cheer,  and  joy  as 
great  as  ever  Sir  Palamides  and  Sr 
Safere  ever  had  in  their  life  days.  So 
on  the  mom  Sir  Safere  and  Sir  Pak- 
mides  departed,  and  rode  as  fortune 
led  them :  and  so  they  rode  all  that  day 
until  afternoon.  And  at  the  last  they 
heard  a  great  weeping  and  a  great  noise 
down  in  a  manor.  Sir,  said  then  Sir 
Safere,  let  us  wit  what  noise  this  is.  I 
will  well,  said  Sir  Palamides.  And  so 
they  rode  forth  till  that  they  came  to  a 
fair  gate  of  a  manor,  and  there  sat  an 
old  man  saying  his  prayers  and  beads. 
Then  Sir  Palamides  and  Sir  Safere 
alight,  and  left  their  horses,  and  went 
within  the  gates,  and  there  they  saw 
full  many  goodly  men  weeping.  Fair 
sirs,  said  Sir  Palamides,  wherefore  weep 
ye,  and  make  this  sorrow  ?  Anon  one 
of  the  knights  of  the  castle  beheld  Sir 
Palamides  and  knew  him,  and  then  went 
to  his  fellows  and  said.  Fair  fellows, 
wit  ye  well  all,  we  have  in  this  castle 
the  same  knight  that  slew  our  lord  at 
Lonazep,  for  I  know  him  well,  it  is  Sir 
Palamides.  Then  they  went  unto  harness 
all  that  might  bear  harness,  some  on 
horseback  and  some  on  foot,  to  the 
number  of  threescore.  And  when  thqr 
were  ready,  they  came  freshly  upon  Sir 
Palamides  and  upon  Sir  Safere  with  a 
great  noise,  and  said  thus.  Keep  thee, 
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mides,  for  thou  art  known,  and 
;  thou  must  be  dead,  for  thou 
n  our  lord,  and  therefore,  wit  ye 

will  slay  thee,  therefore  defend 
hen  Sir  Palamides  and  Sir  Sa- 

one  set  his  back  to  other,  and 
ny  great  strokes,  and  took  many 
rokes;  and  thus  they  fought 
plenty  knights  and  forty  gentle- 
.  yeomen,  nigh  two  hours.  But 
ist,  though  they  were  loth,  Sir 
es  and  Sir  Safere  were  taken 
ien,  and  put  in  a  strong  prison. 
:hin  three  days  twelve  knights 
ipon  them,  and  they  foimd  Sir 
es  guilty,  and  Sir  Safere  not 
f  their  lord's  death.  And  when 
rre  should  be  delivered,  there 
at  dole  betwixt  Sir  Palamides 
^  and  many  piteous  complaints 

Safere  made  at  his  departing, 
re  is  no  maker  can  rehearse  the 
irL  Fair  brother,  said  Pala- 
et  be  thy  dolour  and  thy  sor- 
id  if  I  be  ordained  to  die  a 
L  death,  welcome  be  it ;  but 
jd  wist  of  this  death  that  I  am 
unto,  I  should  never  have  been 
So  Sir  Safere  departed  from 
ther  with  the  greatest  dolour 
TOW   that   ever   made   knight. 

the  mom  they  of  the  castle 
L  twelve  knights  to  ride  with 
imides  unto  the  father  of  the 
light  that  Sir  Palamides  slew; 
they  bound  his  legs  under  an 
d*s  belly.    And  then  they  rode 

Palamides  unto  a  castle  by  the 

that  hight  Pelownes,  and  there 
mides  shoidd  have  justice :  thus 
r  ordinance.  And  so  they  rode 
-  Palamides  fast  by  the  castle  of 
Gard;  and  as  they  passed  by 
tie,  there  came  riding  out  of 
tie  by  them  one  that  knew  Sir 
es;  and  when  that  knight  saw 
nudes  bounden  upon  a  crooked 
the  knight  asked  Sir  Palamides 
t  cause  he  was  led  so.     Ah, 

fellow  and  knight,  said  Pala- 

ride  toward  my  death,  for  the 
of  a  knight  at  a  tournament  of 
•  ;   and  if  I  had  not  departed 


from  my  lord  Sir  Tristram,  as  I  ought 
not  to  have  done,  now  might  I  have 
been  sure  to  have  had  my  life  saved. 
But  I  pray  you,  sir  knight,  recommand 
me  unto  my  lord  Sir  Tristram,  and  unto 
my  lady  queen  Isoud,  and  say  to  them, 
if  ever  I  trespassed  to  them  I  ask  them 
forgiveness.  And  also,  I  beseech  you, 
recommand  me  unto  my  lord  king  Ar- 
thur, and  unto  all  the  fellowship  of  the 
Round  Table,  unto  my  power.  Then 
that  knight  wept  for  pity  of  Sir  Pala- 
mides; and  therewithal  he  rode  imto 
Joyous  Gard  as  fast  as  his  horse  might 
run.  And  lightly  that  knight  descended 
down  off  his  horse,  and  went  unto  Sir 
Tristram,  and  there  he  told  him  all  as 
ye  have  heard:  and  ever  the  knight 
wept  as  he  had  been  mad. 

CHAP.  LXXXV. 

How  Sir  Tristram  made  bim  ready  to 
rescue  Sir  Palamides,  but  Sir  Launce' 
lot  rescued  bim  or  be  came. 

When  Sir  Tristram  heard  how  Sir 
Palamides  went  to  his  death,  he  was 
heavy  to  hear  that,  and  said,  Howbeit 
that  I  am  wrath  with  Sir  Palamides,  yet 
will  not  I  suffer  him  to  die  so  shameful 
a  death,  for  he  is  a  fidl  noble  knight. 
And  then  anon  Sir  Tristram  was  armed, 
and  took  his  horse,  and  two  squires  with 
him,  and  rode  a  great  pace  toward  the 
castle  of  Pelownes,  where  Sir  Palamides 
was  judged  to  death.  And  these  twelve 
knights  that  led  Sir  Palamides  passed 
by  a  well  whereas  Sir  Launcelot  was, 
which  was  alight  there,  and  had  tied 
.his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  taken  off  his 
helm  to  drink  of  that  well ;  and  when 
he  saw  these  knights.  Sir  Launcelot  put 
on  his  helm,  and  suffered  them  to  pass 
by  him.  And  then  was  he  ware  of  Sir 
Palamides  bounden,  and  led  shamefully 
to  his  death.  Oh,  mercy,  said  Launcelot, 
what  misadventure  is  befallen  him,  that 
he  is  thus  led  toward  his  death?  For- 
sooth, said  Launcelot,  it  were  shame 
to  me  to  suffer  this  noble  knight  so  to 
die  and  I  might  help  him,  therefore  I 
will  help  him  whatsoever  come  of  it,  or 
else  1  shall  die  for  Sir  Palamides'  sake. 
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a  knight  of  the  Table  Kouni}.  And  <io 
they  two  encountered  logeiher.  but  Sir 
Palainides  smote  Sir  Kainus  so  hard, 
iJiat  he  smote  him  quite  over  liis  horse 
croup :  and  forth  withid  Sir  Palamides 
»mote  down  another  knighl.  and  brake 
then  his  spear,  and  puUedout  his  sword 
and  did  wonderly  well.  And  then  ihe 
noise  began  greatly  upon  Sir  Palamides. 
Lo,  said  king  Arthur,  yonder  Palamides 
beginneih  to  play  his  pageant.  Truly, 
safl  Arthur,  he  is  a  passing  good  knight. 
And  right  as  they  stood  lalliing  thus,  in 
came  Sir  Tristram  as  thunder,  and  he 
encountered  Sir  Kay  the  seneschal,  and 
there  he  smote  him  down  quite  from  his 
horse,  and  with  that  same  spear  Sir  Tris- 
tram smote  down  three  knights  more; 
and  then  he  pnlled  out  his  sword  and 
did  marvellously.  Then  the  noise  a.nd 
cry  changed  from  Sir  Palamides  aJid 
turned  lo  Sir  Tristram,  and  all  the  people 
cried,  O  Tristram!  O  Tristram  I  And 
then  was  Sh  Palamides  clean  forgotten. 
How  now,  said  Launcelot  unto  Arthur, 
yonder  rideth  a  knight  that  playeth  hia 
pageants.  Truly,  said  Arthur  to  Laun- 
celot,  ye  shall  see  this  day  that  yonder 
two  knights  shall  here  do  this  day  won- 
ders. Sir,  said  Launcelot,  the  one  knight 
waiteth  upon  the  other,  and  enforceth 
himself  through  envy  to  pass  the  noUe 
knight  Sir  Tristram,  and  he  knoweth 
not  of  the  privy  ensy  the  which  Sir 
I'alamides  hath  to  him.  For  all  that 
the  noble  Sir  Tristram  doth  is  through 
clean  knighthood.  And  then  Sir  Gareih 
and  Dinadan  did  wonderly  great  deeds 
i)f  arms  as  two  noble  knights,  so  that 
king  Arthur  spake  of  them  great  honour 
and  worship ;  and  the  kings  and  knights 
of  Sir  Tristram's  side  did  passing  well, 
and  held  them  truly  together.  Then 
Sir  Arthur  and  Sir  Laimcelot  took  their 
horses  and  dressed  them,  and  gat  into 
the  thickest  of  the  press.  And  there 
Sir  Tristram  unknowing  smole  down 
king  Arthur,  and  ihen  .Sir  Launcelot 
would  have  rescued  lum.  but  there  were 
so  many  upon  Sir  Launcelot  that  they 
(lulled  him  down  from  his  horse.  And 
then  the  king  of  Ireland  and  the  king  of 
Scoii,  n-ith  Uieir  knights  did  their  pain 


to  take  king  Arthur  and  Sir  Launtta 
prisoner.  When  Sir  Launcelot  hoii 
them  say  so,  he  fared  as  it  had  been  u 
hungry  lion,  for  be  fared  so  that  tu 
kni^t  durst  nigh  him.  Then  euk 
-Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  and  he  bare  a  ipctT 
against  Sir  Palamides.  and  brake  it  npoi 
him  all  to  shivers.  And  then  Sir  Eetor 
came  again,  and  gave  Sir  Palamidcjiad 
a  dash  with  a  sword  that  he  stoo^cJ 
down  upon  his  saddlebow.  And  foitli 
withal  Sir  Ector  pulled  down  Sir  Ml- 
mides  under  his  feet.  And  then  Sv 
Ector  de  Maris  gat  Sir  Latmcdol  A 
L^ke  an  horse,  and  brought  it  to  Km, 
and  bad  him  mount  upon  bim.  Bn 
Sir  Palamides  lept  alore,  and  gal  de 
the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  lept  Ina 
the  saddle.  Truly,  said  Laimcddt,  }t 
are  better  worthy  to  have  that  lune 
than  I.  Then  Sir  Kctor  brought  Sa 
Launcelot  another  horse.  GnunenT. 
said  Launcelot  nnio  his  brother.  Am 
so  when  he  was  horsed  again,  with  «• 
Rpear  he  smole  down  four  kmgbtt. 
And  then  Sir  Launcelot  broneht  ta- 
king Arthur  one  of  the  best  of  tM  fcor 
horses.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  with  1d^, 
Arthur  and  a  few  of  his  knights  of  Sr 
Launcelot's  Idn,  did  marvelloiu  dM&l 
for  that  lime,  m  the  book 
Sir  Launcelot  smote  down  i 
down  thirty  knights.    Notwii 

the  other  part  held  them  so  la 

that  kiivg  Arthur  and  his  knights  ■oe 
overmaldied.  And  when  Sr  Trisn^ 
saw  that,  what  labour  king  Arthur  ori 
his  knights,  in  especial  the  noble  detdi 
that  Sir  Launcelot  did  with  his  mm 
hands,  he  marvelled  greatly. 

CHAP.  LXXX. 

Haw  Sir  Triaram  hartud  to  iingArO^'i 
lidt,  and  bow  Sir  PalamiJts  umdd  ntf. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  called  unto  him  Hi 
Palamides,  Sir  (jareth,  and  Sir  Oinndu 
and  said  thus  to  them.  My  fiiir  felton 
wit  ye  well  that  I  will  turn  unto  Li^ 
Arthur's  parly,  for  1  saw  never  so  (■■ 
men  do  so  well,  and  it  will  be  duaa 
unto  us  knights  that  be  of  the  KoDd 
Table  to  see  our  lord  king  Anhur.  u>l 
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WHAT  SIR  PALAMIDES  DID. 
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that  noble  knight  Sir  Launcelot,  to  be 
dishonoured.  It  will  be  well  done,  said 
Sir  Gareth  and  Sir  Dinadan.  Do  your 
best,  said  Palamides,for  I  will  not  change 
my  party  that  I  came  in  withal.  That 
is  for  my  sake,  said  Sir  Tristram :  speed 
you  well  in  your  journey.    And  so  de- 

Sarted  Sir  Palamides  from  them.  Then 
ir  Tristram,  Sir  Gareth,  and  Sir  Dina- 
dan, turned  with  Sir  Laimcelot.  And 
then  Sir  Launcelot  smote  down  the  king 
of  Ireland  quite  from  his  horse ;  and  so 
Sir  Launcelot  smote  down  the  king  of 
Scots,  and  the  king  of  Wales.  And 
Uien  Sir  Arthur  ran  imto  Sir  Palamides, 
and  smote  him  quite  from  his  horse. 
And  then  Sir  Tristram  bare  down  all 
that  he  met.  Sir  Gareth  and  Sir  Dina- 
dan did  there  as  noble  knights.  Then 
all  the  parties  began  to  flee.  Alas,  said 
Palamides,  that  ever  I  should  see  this 
day,  for  now  have  I  lost  all  the  worship 
that  I  wan.  And  then  Sir  Palamides 
went  his  way  wailing,  and  so  withdrew 
him  till  he  came  to  a  well,  and  there  he 
put  his  horse  from  him,  and  did  off  his 
armour,  and  wailed  and  wept  like  as  he 
had  been  a  wood  man. 

Then  many  knights  gave  the  prize  to 
Sir  Tristram,  and  there  were  many  that 
gave  the  prize  unto  Sir  Launcelot.  Fair 
lords,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  thank  you  of 
the  honour  ye  would  give  me,  but  I  pray 
you  heartily  that  ye  would  give  your 
voice  to  Sir  Laimcelot,  for  by  my  faith, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  I  will  give  Sir  Laun- 
celot my  voice.  But  Sir  Launcelot 
would  not  have  it.  And  so  the  prize 
was  given  betwixt  them  both.  Then 
every  man  rode  to  his  lodging.  And 
Sir  Bleoberis  and  Sir  Ector  rode  with 
Sir  Tristram  and  La  Beale  Isoud  unto 
her  pavilions.  Then  as  Sir  Palamides 
was  at  the  well,  wailing  and  weeping, 
there  came  by  him  fleeing  the  king  of 
WsJes,  and  of  Scotland,  and  they  saw  Sir 
Palamides  in  that  rage.  Alas,  said  they, 
that  so  noble  a  man  as  ye  be  should  be 
in  this  array.  And  then  those  kings 
gat  Sir  Pjdamides'  horse  again,  and  made 
him  to  arm  him  and  mount  upon  his 
horse,  and  so  he  rode  with  them,  making 
great  dole.  So  when  Sir  Palamides  came 


nigh  the  pavilions  there  as  Sir  Tristram 
and  La  Beale  Isoud  were  in,  then  Sir 
Palamides  prayed  the  two  kings  to  abide 
him  there  the  while  that  he  spake  with 
Sir  Tristram.  And  when  he  came  to 
the  port  of  the  pavilions,  Sir  Pala- 
mides said  on  high.  Where  art  thou, 
Sir  Tristram  de  Liones?  Sir,  said 
Dinadan,  that  is  Palamides.  What, 
Sir  Palamides,  will  ye  not  come  in 
here  among  us?  Fie  on  thee  traitor, 
said  Sir  Palamides,  for  wit  you  well, 
and  it  were  daylight  as  it  is  night,  I 
would  slay  thee  with  mine  own  hands. 
And  if  ever  I  may  get  thee,  said  Pala- 
mides, thou  shalt  die  for  this  day's  deed. 
Sir  Palamides,  said  Sir  Tristram,  ye 
blame  me  with  wrong,  for  had  ye  done 
as  I  did  ye  had  won  worship.  But  since 
ye  give  me  so  large  warning  I  shall 
be  well  ware  of  you.  Fie  on  thee 
traitor,  said  Palamides,  and  therewith 
departed.  Then  on  the  mom  Sir  Tris- 
tram, Bleoberis,  and  Sir  Ector  de  Maris, 
Sir  Gareth,  Sir  Dinadan,  what  by  water 
and  what  by  land,  they  brought  La 
Beale  Isoud  unto  Joyous  Gard,  and 
there  reposed  them  a  seven  night,  and 
made  all  the  mirths  and  disports  that 
they  could  devise.  And  king  Arthur 
and  his  knights  drew  unto  Camelot,  and 
Sir  Palamides  rode  with  the  two  kings ; 
and  ever  he  made  the  greatest  dole  that 
any  man  could  think.  For  he  was  not 
all  only  so  dolorous  for  the  departing 
from  La  Beale  Isoud,  but  he  was  a  part 
as  sorrowful  to  depart  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  Sir  Tristram,  for  Sir  Tristram 
was  so  kind  and  so  gentle  that  when 
Sir  Palamides  remembered  him  thereof 
he  might  never  be  meriy. 

CHAP.  LXXXI. 

How  Sir  Bleoberis  and  Sir  Ector  reported 
to  queen  Guenever  of  the  beauty  of  La 
Beale  Isoud. 

So  at  the  seven  night's  end  Sir  Bleo- 
beris and  Sir  Ector  departed  from  Sir 
Tristram  and  from  the  queen,  and  these 
two  good  knights  had  great  gifts,  and 
Sir  Gareth  and  Sir  Dinadan  abode  willi 
Sir  Tristram.     And  when  Sir  Bleoberis 
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^^^H  and  Sir  Ector  were  came  there  as  tlie 

^^^H  queen  Guenever  was  lodged  in  b  cosUe 

^^^1  by  the  sea  side,  a.nd  through  the  grace 

^^^H  of  Cod  ihe  queen  vnfi  recovered  from 

^^^H  ber  malady,  then   she  asked  the  two 

^^^H  knights  from  whence  they  came.   Tliey 

^^^H  ^id  they  came  from  Sii  Tristram  and 

^^^1  from  La  Beale  Isoud.     How  dotb  Sir 

^^^1  Tristram,  ssid  the  quem,  and  La  Beale 

^^^1  Isoud  ?    Tnily,  said  those  two  knights, 

^^^1  he  dolh  as  a  noble  knight  should    ' 

H  " 
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s  of  all  ladies ;  for  to  speak 
beauty,  bounty,  and  mirth,  and  of  her 
goodness,  we  saw  never  her  match  as  far 
m  we  have  ridden  and  gone.  Oh  mercy, 
said  queen  Guenever,  so  saith  all  the 
people  that  have  seen  her  and  spolien 
with  her.  Would  that  I  had  part  of  her 
conditions.  And  it  is  roisforluned  me 
ot  my  sicliness  while  that  lournnnient 
endured ;  and,  as  I  suppose,  1  shall  never 
see  in  all  my  life  such  an  assembly  of 
knights  andladiesasyehavedone.  Then 
the  Itoighls  told  her  how  Sir  Palimides 
wan  the  degree  at  the  first  day  with  great 
noblesse ;  and  the  second  day  Sir  Tris- 
tram wan  the  degree ;  and  the  third  day 
Sir  Launcelot  wan  the  degree.  Well, 
said  queen  Guenever,  who  did  best  all 
these  three  days?  Truly,  said  these 
knights,  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Tristiani 
had  least  dishonour.  And  wit  ye  well 
Sir  Palamides  did  passing  well  and 
mightily,  but  he  turned  against  the  party 
that  he  came  in  withaU  and  that  caused 
him  to  lose  a  great  part  of  his  warship, 
for  it  seemed  that  Sir  Palamides  is  pass- 
ing ravious.  Then  shall  he  never  win 
wor^ip,  sdd  queen  Guenever,  for,  and 
it  happeth  an  envious  man  once  to  win 
worship,  he  shall  be  dishonoured  twice 
therefore.  And  for  this  i 
of  worship  hate  an  envious  man.  anil 
will  shew  him  no  favour.     And  he  that 

tcous,   kind,   and   gentle,  hath 

n  every  place. 


CHAP.  LXXXlt, 
u  Sir  Palamidts  complainid  by  a  urtll, 
and  hfne  Epinagrit   cami  and  found 

biin,  and  of  ibtir  6o(6  i   

Now  leave  we  of  this  matter,  and 


speak  we  of  Sir   ralamides  llut  mi  I 
aud  lodged  him  with   llie  two  kap  I 
whereof  the  kings  were  heavy.    Tliai  | 
the  king  of  Ireland  sent  a  man 
Sir  Palamides,  and  gave  hin 
courser.     And   the   king    of 
gave  him   great   gifts,    and   fam   0>f( 
would  have  had  ^r  Palamide  t. 
abiden  with  them,  but  in  do  w 
would  abide,  and  so  he  departed  lof: 
rode  ss  adventures  would   guide  Kk 
till  it  was  nigh  noon.     And  thm  id 
forest  by  a  wdlSir  Palamides  saw  mdll 
lay  a  fa:r  wounded  knight,  and  bis  bone 
bound  by  him,  and  t^at  knight  tatit 
the  greatest  dole  that  ever  he  heud  naa 
make,  for  ever  he  wept  and  ^wd  n 
though  he  would  die.     Then  Sir  hb- 
mides  rode  near  him.  and  saluted  lu 
mildly  and  said.  Fair  knight,  why  wmilje 
so?  let  me  lie  down  nnd  wail  with  ti% 
for  doubt  ye  not  I  am  much  m 
than  ye  arei  for  1  dare  say,  said  fill- 
mides,  that  my  sorrow  is  on  huDcbd 
fold  more  than  yours  is,  and  iberefalB 
let  us  complain  either  to  other.    Fm^ 
said  the  wounded  knight,  I  requhi  jot 
tell  me  your  name,  for  and  Ihcm  bea^ 
of  the  noble  kniahts  of  the  Round  TaHC 
thou  shnit  never  know  my  name,  whal 
evereome  of  me.   Fair  knight,  said  h 
miiles,  such  as  I  am,  be  it  bettoortc 
it  worse,  wit  Ihou  well  that  my  n 
is  Sir  Palamides,  son  and  heir  tmlo  l_^ 
Asllnbor,  and  Sir  Safere  and  Sir  Stgn-  J 
rides  are  my  two  brethren,  and  ■"""'" 
well  as  for  myself  I  was  never  chri 
but  my  two  brethren  are  truly  christcnri.  I 
Oh  noble  knight,  said  that  knighl,  ml  j 
is  me  that  I  have  met  with  yoa.  (dI  1 
wit  j-e  well  my  name  is  Epinogiii.  tit   ' 
king's  son  of  Northumberland.     Nov 
sit  down,   sdd    Epnnoeris.  and  M  ■> 
either   complain  to   otSer.     Tbcn  Sf   I 
Palamides  began  his  complaint.    Nnr 
iihalt  I  lell  you,  said  Palamides,  whslW 
I  endure.    I  love  the  fairest  qnees  ttft 
lady  that  ever  bare  life,  and  wit  jwwtB 
La  Beale  Isoud,  king  Hun 
wife  of  ComwoU.     That  Is  greu  to"" 
said  Sir  Eptnogris.  for  to  Rive  ip 
Isoud,  for  one  of  the  best  Iwii^ 
Ihe  woHd  ioveth  her,  that  i>  &rTi» 
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OF  EPINOGRIS  AI^D  HIS  LABY, 
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tram  de  Liones.  That  is  truth,  said 
Palamides,  for  no  man  knoweth  that 
matter  better  than  I  do,  for  I  have  been 
in  Sir  Tristram's  fellowship  this  month, 
and  ¥ath  La  Beale  Isoud  together ;  and 
alas,  said  Palamides,  unhappy  man  that 
I  am,  now  have  I  lost  the  fellowship  of 
Sir  Tristram  for  ever,  and  the  love  of 
La  Beale  Isoud  for  ever,  and  I  am  never 
like  to  see  her  more,  and  Sir  Tristram 
and  I  be  either  to  other  mortal  enemies. 
Well,  said  Epinogris,  sith  that  ye  loved 
La  Beale  Isoud,  loved  she  you  ever 
again,  by  anything  that  ye  could  think 
or  wit?  Nay,  by  my  knighthood,  said 
Palamides,  I  never  espied  that  ever  she 
loved  me  more  than  ail  the  world.  But 
the  last  day  she  gave  me  the  greatest 
rebuke  that  ever  I  had,  the  which  shall 
never  go  from  my  heart,  and  yet  I  well 
deserved  that  rebuke,  for  I  had  not  done 
knightly,  and  therefore  I  have  lost  the 
love  of  her  and  of  Sir  Tristram  for  ever. 
And  I  have  many  times  enforced  myself 
to  do  many  deeds  for  La  Beale  Isoud*s 
sake,  and  she  was  the  causer  of  my 
worship  winning.  Alas,  said  Sir  Pala- 
mides, now  have  I  lost  all  the  worship 
that  ever  I  wan,  for  never  shall  me  be- 
iaX  such  prowess  as  I  had  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  Sir  Tristram. 

CHAP.  LXXXIIL 

Haw  Sir  Palamides  brought  to  Sir  Epino- 
gris bis  lady;  and  bow  Sir  Palamides 
and  Sir  Sa/ere  were  assailed. 

Nat,  nay,  said  Epinogris,  your  sorrow 
is  but  a  jest  to  my  sorrow,  for  I  rejoiced 
my  lady  and  wan  her  with  my  hands,  and 
lost  her  again,  alas  that  day.  Thus  first 
I  wan  her,  said  Epinogris :  my  lady  was 
an  earl's  daughter,  and  as  the  earl  and 
two  knights  came  from  the  tournament 
of  Lonazep,  for  her  sake  1  set  upon 
this  earl  and  on  his  two  knights,  my 
lady  there  being  present,  and  so  by  for- 
tune there  I  slew  the  earl  and  one  of  the 
knights,  and  the  other  knight  fled,  and 
so  I  had  my  lady.  And  on  the  mom,  as 
she  and  I  reposed  us  at  this  well  side, 
there  came  there  to  me  an  errant  knight, 
his  name  was  Sir  Helior  le  Preuse,  an 


hardy  knight ;  and  this  Sir  Helior  chal- 
lenged me  to  fight  for  my  lady.  And 
then  we  went  to  battle,  first  upon  horse 
and  after  on  foot.  But  at  the  last  Sir 
Helior  wounded  me  so  that  he  left  me 
for  dead,  and  so  he  took  my  lady  with 
him.  And  thus  my  sorrow  is  more 
than  yours,  for  I  have  rejoiced,  and  ye 
rejoiced  never.  That  is  truth,  said  Sir 
Palamides,  but  sith  I  can  never  recover 
myself,  I  shall  promise  you,  if  I  can 
meet  with  Sir  Helior  I  shall  get  you 
your  lady  again,  or  else  he  shall  beat 
me.  Then  Sir  Palamides  made  Sir 
Epinogris  to  take  his  horse,  and  so  they 
rode  to  an  hermitage,  and  there  Sir 
Epinogris  rested  him.  And  in  the 
mean  while  Sir  Palamides  walked  pri- 
vily out,  to  rest  him  under  the  leaves ; 
and  there  beside  he  saw  a  knight  come 
riding  with  a  shield  that  he  had  seen 
Sir  Ector  de  Maris  bear  aforehand,  and 
there  came  after  him  a  ten  knights,  and 
so  these  ten  knights  hoved  under  the 
leaves  for  heat.  And  anon  after  there 
came  a  knight,  with  a  green  shield  and 
therein  a  white  lion,  leading  a  lady  upon 
a  palfrey.  Then  this  knight  with  the 
green  shield,  that  seemed  to  be  master 
of  the  ten  knights,  he  rode  fiercely  after 
Sir  Helior ;  for  it  was  he  that  hurt  Sir 
Epinogris.  And  when  he  came  nigh 
Sir  Helior  he  bad  him  defend  his  lady. 
I  will  defend  her,  said  Helior,  unto 
my  power.  And  so  they  ran  together 
so  mightily  that  either  of  these  two 
knights  smote  other  down,  horse  and 
all,  to  the  earth,  and  then  they  wan  up 
lightly  and  drew  their  swords  and  their 
shields,  and  lashed  together  mightily 
more  than  an  hour.  All  this  Sir  Pala- 
mides saw  and  beheld,  but  ever  at  the 
last  the  knight  with  Sir  Ector*s  shield 
was  bigger,  and  at  the  last  this  knight 
smote  Sir  Helior  down,  and  then  that 
knight  imlaced  his  helm  to  have  stricken 
off  his  head.  And  then  he  cried  mercy, 
and  prayed  him  to  save  his  life,  and  bad 
him  take  his  lady. 

Then  Sir  Palamides  dressed  him  up, 
because  he  wist  well  that  that  same  lady 
was  Epinogris'  lady,  and  he  promised 
him  to  help  him.    Then  Sir  Palamides 
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went  btrai^ht  lo  Ihat  laily.  and  look  lier 
hy  the  hand,  and  asked  her  whether  sh-c 
Icnew  a  knight  that  hight  Epinogiis. 
Alas,  she  said,  that  ever  he  knew  me, 
or  I  him,  for  I  have  for  his  sake  lost 
my  warship,  and  also  his  life  crieveth 
me  most  of  all.  Not  SO.  In^.  said 
Palamidcs,  come  on  with  me,  for  here 
is  Epinogns  in  this  hermitage.  Ah, 
well  IS  me,  said  the  lady,  and  ne  be  on 
live.  Whither  wilt  thou  with  that  lady? 
said  the  knight  with  Sir  Ector's  shield. 
I  will  do  with  her  what  me  list,  said 
Pal  amides.  Wit  you  well,  said  Ihat 
knight,  thou  speakest  over  large,  though 
thou  seemest  me  to  have  at  advantage, 
liecause  thou  sawest  me  do  battle  but 
late.  Thou  wecncst,  sir  knight,  to  have 
that  lady  away  from  me  so  lightly:  nay, 
think  i[  never  not,  and  thou  were  as 
good  a  knight  as  is  Sir  I,auncdot,  or  as 
is  Sir  Tristram,  or  Sir  Palamides.  but 
ihou  shaltwin  her  dearer  than  ever  did  I. 
And  so  they  went  unto  battle  upon  foot, 
and  there  they  gave  many  sad  strokes, 
and  either  wounded  other  passing  sore  ; 
and  thus  they  fciught  still  more  than  an 
hour.  Then  Sir  Falamides  had  marvel 
what  knight  he  might  be  that  was  so 
strong  and  so  well  breathed  during,  and 
thus  said  Palamides:  Knight,  1  require 
thet  tell  me  thy  name.  Wit  thou  well, 
said  tliat  knight,  1  dare  tell  thee  my 
name,  so  that  thou  wile  tell  me  thy 
name.  I  will,  said  Palamides.  Truly, 
said  that  knight,  my  name  is  .Safere,  bun 
of  king  Astlabor,  and  Sir  Palamides  and 
air  Slgwarides  are  my  brethren.  Now, 
and  wit  thou  well  my  name  is  Sir  Pala- 
mides. Then  Sir  Safere  kneeled  down 
upon  his  knees,  and  prayed  him  of 
mercy ;  and  then  they  unlaced  their 
hebns,  and  either  kissed  other  weeping. 
And  in  the  mean  while  Sir  Epinogris 
arose  out  of  his  bed,  and  heard  them  by 
the  strokes,  and  so  he  armed  him  to 
help  Sir  Palamides  if  need  were. 

CHAP.  LXXXIV. 
Haul  Sir  Paiamida  and  Sir  Sqfire  caii- 

itHCUd  Sir  Epiiaigris  to  bh  caslle,  ant! 

of  other  ndviBluris. 

IN  Sir  Palamides  look  the  lady  bj- 


the  hand  and  brought  licr  lo  Sii  i^ 
nogris,  and  there  was  great  joy  bMinn 
them,  for  either  swooned  for  joy.  WIm 
they  were  met,— Fair  knight  and  itif. 
said  Sir  Safere,  it  were  pity  lo  dqwl 
you,  Heaven  send  you  joy  dlber  rf 
other.  Gramorcy,  gentle  kni^t.  aii 
Epinogris,  and  much  more  thank  be  ID 
my  lord  Sir  Palamides,  that  thus  kuh 
through  bis  prowess  made  me  to  gH 
my  My.  Then  Sir  Epinogris  requbti 
Sir  Palamides  and  Sir  Safere  his  brtillMr 
to  ride  with  them  unto  his  casllA  fct 
the  safeguard  of  his  person.  Kt,  aM 
Palamides,  we  will  be  ready  lo  cimibQ 
you,  because  that  ye  are  sore  woonM 
And  so  was  Epinogris  and  his  Uf 
horsed,  and  Ills  lady  behind  bin,  upw 
a  soft  ambler. 

And  then  they  rude  tmlo  hb  oulk 
where  Ihey  had  great  cheer,  and  jofti 
great  as  ever  Sir  Palamides  aiut  St 
Safere  ever  had  in  their  life  day*.  S« 
on  the  mom  Sir  Safere  and  Sb  hb- 
inides  departed,  and  rode  as  foms 
led  them:  and  so  they  rode  all  that4qr 
until  afternoon.  And  at  the  last  tb^ 
lieard  a  great  weeping  and  a  great  iMoi 
down  in  a  manor.  Sir,  said  then  * 
.Safere,  let  us  wit  what  noise  ihts  u.  I 
will  well,  said  Sir  Palamides.  And  « 
they  rode  forth  till  that  they  eunc  loi 
r,  and  there  sal  tt 


oldn 


isayin; 


Then  Sir  PaTamides  and  Sir 
alight,  and  left  their  horses,  and  «Rtt 
within  the  gates,  and  there  they  v> 
full  many  goodly  men  wcefui^.  Frit 
sirs,  said  Sir  Palamides,  vrherefcuc  Mccp 
ye,  and  make  this  sorrow  ?  Audo  ok 
of  the  knights  of  the  castle  beheU  !b 
Palamides  and  knew  him.  and  tlienwat 
to  his  fellows  and  said.  Fair  feUcnti, 
wit  ye  welt  all,  we  have  in  this  osdt 
the  same  knight  that  slew  our  lend  « 
Lonazep,  for  1  know  him  wdl.  It  i>  Sr 
Palamides.  Thentht^  went  untobun^ 
all  that  might  bear  harness,  wine  m 
horseback  and  some  on  fooL  lo  llf 
number  of  threescore.  And  whin  ikn 
were  I'eady,  Ihey  came  freshly  upoo  Sr 
I'alamides  and  upon  Sir  Safen  '"*"  ' 
great  noise,  and  said  thua,  K;  ~ 
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ilamides,  for  thou  art  known,  and 
|ht  thou  must  be  dead,  for  thou 
lain  our  lord,  and  therefore,  wit  ye 
we  will  slay  thee,  therefore  defend 

Then  Sir  Palamides  and  Sir  Sa- 
he  one  set  his  back  to  other,  and 
tnany  great  strokes,  and  took  many 

strokes;  and  thus  they  fought 
X  twenty  knights  and  forty  gentle- 
ind  yeomen,  nigh  two  hours.  But 
i  last,  though  they  were  loth,  Sir 
lides  and  Sir  Safere  were  taken 
ielden,  and  put  in  a  strong  prison, 
within  three  days  twelve  knights 
1  upon  them,  and  they  found  Sir 
lides  guilty,  and  Sir  Safere  not 
,  of  their  lord's  death.  And  when 
iafere  should  be  delivered,  there 
^eat  dole  betwixf  Sir  Palamides 
lim,  and  many  piteous  complaints 
Sir  Safere  made  at  his  departing, 
here  is  no  maker  can  rehearse  the 

part.  Fair  brother,  said  Pala- 
,  let  be  thy  dolour  and  thy  sor- 

and  if  I  be  ordained  to  die  a 
jfiil  death,  welcome  be  it ;  but 
had  wist  of  this  death  that  I  am 
ed  unto,  I  should  never  have  been 
n.  So  Sir  Safere  departed  from 
•rother  with  the  greatest  dolour 
sorrow  that  ever  made  knight. 
on  the  mom  they  of  the  castle 
led  twelve  knights  to  ride  with 
alamides  unto  the  father  of  the 
knight  that  Sir  Palamides  slew; 
•o  they  bound  his  legs  under  an 
teed's  belly.  And  then  they  rode 
Sir  Palamides  unto  a  castle  by  the 
Je,  that  hight  Pelownes,  and  there 
ilamides  should  have  justice :  thus 
lieir  ordinance.  And  so  they  rode 
Sir  Palamides  fast  by  the  castle  of 
iS  Gard;  and  as  they  passed  by 
castle,  there  came  riding  out  of 
astle  by  them  one  that  knew  Sir 
lides;  and  when  that  knight  saw 
ilamides  bounden  upon  a  crooked 
;r,  the  knight  asked  Sir  Palamides 
hat  cause  he  was  led  so.  Ah, 
ir  fellow  and  knight,  said  Pala- 
,  I  ride  toward  my  death,  for  the 
g  of  a  knight  at  a  tournament  of 
:ep;   and  if  I  had  not  departed 


from  my  lord  Sir  Tristram,  as  I  ought 
not  to  have  done,  now  might  1  have 
been  sure  to  have  had  my  life  saved. 
But  I  pray  you,  sir  knight,  recommand 
me  unto  my  lord  Sir  Tristram,  and  unto 
my  lady  queen  Isoud,  and  say  to  them, 
if  ever  I  trespassed  to  them  1  ask  them 
forgiveness.  And  also,  I  beseech  you, 
recommand  me  unto  my  lord  king  Ar- 
thur, and  unto  all  the  fellowship  of  the 
Round  Table,  unto  my  power.  Then 
that  knight  wept  for  pity  of  Sir  Pala- 
mides; and  therewithal  he  rode  unto 
Joyous  Gard  as  fast  as  his  horse  might 
run.  And  lightly  that  knight  descended 
down  off  his  horse,  and  went  unto  Sir 
Tristram,  and  there  he  told  him  all  as 
ye  have  heard:  and  ever  the  knight 
wept  as  he  had  been  mad. 

CHAP.  LXXXV. 

How  Sir  Tristram  made  bim  ready  to 
rescue  Sir  Palamides,  hut  Sir  Launce' 
lot  rescued  bim  or  be  came. 

When  Sir  Tristram  heard  how  Sir 
Palamides  went  to  his  death,  he  was 
heavy  to  hear  that,  and  said,  Howbeit 
that  I  am  wrath  with  Sir  Palamides,  yet 
will  not  I  suffer  him  to  die  so  shameful 
a  death,  for  he  is  a  full  noble  knight. 
And  then  anon  Sir  Tristram  was  armed, 
and  took  his  horse,  and  two  squires  with 
him,  and  rode  a  great  pace  toward  the 
castle  of  Pelownes,  where  Sir  Palamides 
was  judged  to  death.  And  these  twelve 
knights  that  led  Sir  Palamides  passed 
by  a  well  whereas  Sir  Launcelot  was, 
which  was  alight  there,  and  had  tied 
.his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  taken  off  his 
helm  to  drink  of  that  well ;  and  when 
he  saw  these  knights.  Sir  Launcelot  put 
on  his  helm,  and  suffered  them  to  pass 
by  him.  And  then  was  he  ware  of  Sir 
Palamides  bounden,  and  led  shamefully 
to  his  death.  Oh,  mercy,  said  Launcelot, 
what  misadventure  is  befallen  him,  that 
he  is  thus  led  toward  his  death?  For- 
sooth, said  Launcelot,  it  were  shame 
to  me  to  suffer  this  noble  knight  so  to 
die  and  I  might  help  him,  therefore  I 
will  help  him  whatsoever  come  of  it,  or 
else  I  shall  die  for  Sir  Palamides'  sake. 
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And  then  Sir  Launcelot  mounted  upon 
his  horse,  and  gat  his  spear  in  his  hand, 
and  rode  after  the  twelve  knights  that 
led  Sir  Palamides.  Fair  knights,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  whither  lead  ye  that 
knight  ?  it  beseemeth  him  full  ill  to  ride 
bounden.  Then  these  twelve  knights 
suddenly  turned  their  horses,  and  said 
to  Sir  Launcelot,  Sir  knight,  we  counsel 
thee  not  to  meddle  with  this  knight,  for 
he  hath  deserved  death,  and  unto  death 
he  is  judged.  That  me  repenteth,  said 
Launcelot,  that  I  may  not  ransom  him 
with  fairness,  for  he  is  over  good  a 
knight  to  die  such  a  shameful  death. 
And  therefore,  fair  knights,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  keep  you  as  well  as  ye  can, 
for  I  will  rescue  that  knight,  or  die  for 
it.  Then  they  began  to  dress  their 
spears,  and  Sir  Launcelot  smote  the 
foremost  down,  horse  and  man ;  and  so 
he  served  three  more  with  one  spear, 
and  then  that  spear  brake;  and  there- 
withal Sir  Launcelot  drew  his  sword, 
and  then  he  smote  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left  hand:  then  within 
awhile  he  left  none  of  those  twelve 
knights  but  he  had  laid  them  to  the 
earth,  and  the  most  part  of  them  were 
sore  wounded.  And  then  Sir  Launcelot 
took  the  best  horse  that  he  found,  and 
loosed  Sir  Palamides,  and  set  him  upon 
that  horse,  and  so  they  returned  again 
unto  Joyous  Gard.  And  then  was  Sir 
Palamides  ware  of  Sir  Tristram  how  he 
came  riding;  and  when  Sir  Launcelot 
saw  him  he  knew  him  right  well ;  but 
Sir  Tristram  knew  not  him,  because  Sir 
Launcelot  had  on  his  shoulder  a  golden 
shield.  So  Sir  Launcelot  made  him 
ready  to  just  with  Sir  Tristram,  that  Sir 
Tristram  should  not  wend  that  he  were 
Sir  Launcelot.  Then  Sir  Palamides 
cried  on  loud  unto  Sir  Tristram,  O  my 
lord,  I  require  you  just  not  with  this 
knight,  for  this  good  knight  hath  saved 
me  from  my  death.  Wlien  Sir  Tristram 
heard  him  say  so,  he  came  a  soft  trotting 
pace  toward  them.  And  then  Sir  Pala- 
mides said.  My  lord  Sir  Tristram,  much 
am  I  beholding  unto  you  of  your  great 
goodness  that  would  proffer  your  noble 
body  to  rescue  me  undeserved,  for  I  have 


greatly  offended  you.  Notwithstaadifl^^ 
said  Sir  Palamides,  here  met  vevi^j 
this  noble  knight,  that  worshipfoDyiiil 
manly  rescued  me  from  twelve  kiugfatt»  { 
and  smote  them  down  all,  and  wooucd 
them  sore. 

CHAP.  LXXXVI. 

How  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Laacd^ 
with  Palamides,  came  to  Joyous  Gard; 
and  of  Palamides  and  Sir  Tristram, 

Fair  knight,  said  Sir  Tristram  nolo 
Sir  Launcelot,  of  whence  be  ye?  Ia» 
a  knight  errant,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  tiul 
rideth  to  seek  many  adventures.  Vfhd 
is  your  name  ?  said  Sir  Tristram.  Be, 
at  this  time  I  will  not  tell  you.  Thtt 
Sir  Launcelot  said  imto  Sir  Tiistm 
and  to  Palamides,  Now  either  of  yd 
are  met  together,  I  will  depart  fro* 
you.  Not  so,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  pny 
you  of  knighthood  to  ride  with  ne 
unto  my  castle.  Wit  you  wdl,  sttd 
Sir  Launcelot,  1  may  not  ride  wift 
you,  for  I  have  many  deeds  to  do  ■ 
other  places,  that  at  this  time  I  nwf 
not  abide  with  you.  Truly,  said  S» 
Tristram,  1  require  you,  as  ye  be  a  tne 
knight  to  the  order  of  knighthood,  jdiy 
you  vrith  me  this  nig^t.  Then  Sf 
Tristram  had  a  grant  of  Sir  Launcdot: 
howbeit,  though  he  had  not  desiiei 
him  he  would  have  ridden  with  tbem» 
or  soon  would  come  after  them;  for 
Sir  Launcelot  came  for  none  other 
cause  into  that  country  but  for  to  see 
Sir  Tristram.  And  when  they  we« 
come  within  Joyous  Gard  they  ali^ 
and  their  horses  were  led  into  a  smk, 
and  then  they  unarmed  them.  AaH 
when  Sir  Launcelot  was  imhelmed,  Sr 
Tristram  and  Sir  Palamides  knew  hiiL 
Then  Sir  Tristram  took  Sir  Launcdot 
in  arms,  and  so  did  La  Beale  Isond; 
and  Sir  Palamides  kneeled  down  npQA 
his  knees  and  thanked  Sir  Launooot 
When  Sir  Launcelot  saw  Sir  Palamides 
kneel,  he  lightly  took  him  up,  and  sud  I 
thus ;  Wit  thou  well.  Sir  Palamides,  ' 
I,  and  any  knight  in  this  land  of  w<»- 
ship,  ought  of  very  right  succour  and 
rescue  so  noble  a  knight   as  ye  are 
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proved  and  renowned  throughout  all 
this  realm,  endlong  and  overthwart. 
And  then  was  there  joy  among  them ; 
and  the  oftener  that  Sir  Palamides  saw 
La  Beale  Isoud,  the  heavier  he  waxed 
day  by  day.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  within 
three  or  four  days  departed;  and  with 
hhn  rode  Sir  Ector  de  Maris :  and  Di- 
nadan  and  Sir  Palamides  were  there  left 
with  Sir  Tristram  a  two  months  and 
more.  But  ever  Sir  Palamides  faded 
and  mourned,  that  all  men  had  marvel 
wherefore  he  faded  so  away.  So  upon 
a  day,  in  the  dawning  Sir  Palamides 
went  into  the  forest  by  himself  alone, 
and  there  he  found  a  well,  and  then  he 
looked  into  the  well,  and  in  the  water 
he  saw  his  own  visage,  how  he  was 
disturbed  and  defaded,  nothing  like 
that  he  was.  What  may  this  mean? 
said  Sir  Palamides.  And  thus  he  said 
to  himself:  Ah,  Palamides,  Palamides, 
why  art  thou  difEaded,  thou  that  was 
wont  be  called  one  of  the  fairest 
knights  of  the  world  ?  1  will  no  more 
lead  this  life,  for  I  love  that  1  may 
never  get  nor  recover.  And  therewithal 
he  laid  him  down  by  the  well.  And 
then  he  b^an  to  make  a  rhyme  of 
La  Beale  Isoud  and  him.  And  in  the 
meanwhile  Sir  Tristram  was  that  same 
day  ridden  into  the  forest  to  chase  the 
hart  of  greese.  But  Sir  Tristram  would 
not  ride  on  hunting  never  more  un- 
armed because  of  Sir  Breuse  Sance 
Pit^.  And  so  as  Sir  Tristram  rode  into 
that  forest  up  and  down,  he  heard  one 
sing  marvellously  loud;  and  that  was 
Sir  Palamides,  that  lay  by  the  well. 
And  then  Sir  Tristram  rode  softly 
thither,  for  he  deemed  there  was  some 
knight  errant  that  was  at  the  well. 

And  when  Sir  Tristram  came  nigh 
him,  he  descended  down  from  his  horse, 
and  tied  his  horse  fast  till  a  tree,  and 
then  he  came  near  him  .on  foot.  And 
anon  he  was  ware  where  lay  Sir  Pala- 
mides by  the  well,  and  sang  loud  and 
merrily.  And  ever  the  complaints  were 
of  that  noble  queen  La  Beale  Isoud, 
the  which  was  marvellously  and  won- 
derfully well  said,  and  full  dolefully  and 
piteously  made.     And  all  the  whole 


song  the  noble  knight  Sir  Tristram 
heard  from  the  beginning  to  the  ending, 
the  which  grieved  and  troubled  him 
sore.  But  then  at  the  last,  when  Sir 
Tristram  had  heard  all  Sir  Palamides* 
complaints,  he  was  wroth  out  of  mea- 
sure, and  thought  for  to  slay  him  there 
as  he  lay.  Then  Sir  Tristram  remem- 
bered himself  that  Sir  Palamides  was 
unarmed,  and  of  the  noble  name  that 
Sir  Palamides  had,  and  the  noble  name 
that  himself  had,  and  then  he  made  a 
restraint  of  his  anger,  and  so  he  went 
unto  Sir  Palamides  a  soft  pace,  and 
said.  Sir  Palamides,  I  have  heard  your 
complaint,  and  of  thy  treason  that  thou 
hast  owed  me  so  long.  And  wit  thou 
well  therefore  thou  shalt  die.  And  if 
it  were  not  for  shame  of  knighthood 
thou  shouldest  not  escape  my  hands, 
for  now  I  know  well  thou  hast  awaited 
me  with  treason.  Tell  me,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  how  thou  wilt  acquit  thee. 
Sir,  said  Palamides,  thus  I  will  acquit 
me: — as  for  queen  La  Beale  Isoud,  ye 
shall  wit  well  that  I  love  her  above  all 
other  ladies  of  the  world;  and  well  1 
wot  it  shall  befal  me  as  for  her  love  as 
befel  to  the  noble  knight  Sir  Kehidius, 
that  died  for  the  love  of  La  Beale  Isoud; 
and  now,  Sir  Tristram,  I  will  that  ye 
wit  that  1  have  loved  La  Beale  Isoud 
many  a  day,  and  she  hath  been  the 
causer  of  my  worship.  And  else  I  had 
been  the  most  simplest  knight  in  the 
world.  For  by  her,  and  because  of  her, 
I  have  won  the  worship  that  I  have: 
for  when  I  remembered  me  of  La  Beale 
Isoud,  I  wan  the  worship  wheresoever 
I  came,  for  the  most  part ;  and  yet  had 
I  never  reward  nor  bounty  of  her  the 
days  of  my  life,  and  yet  have  I  been 
her  knight  guerdonless;  and  therefore 
Sir  Tristram,  as  for  any  death  I  dread 
not,  for  I  had  as  lief  die  as  to  live.  And 
if  I  were  armed  as  thou  art,  I  should 
lightly  do  battle  with  ihee.  Well  have 
yc  uttered  your  treason,  said  Tristram. 
I  have  done  to  you  no  treason,  said 
Sir  Palamides,  for  love  is  free  for  all 
men,  and  though  I  have  loved  your 
lady  she  is  my  lady  as  well  as  yours: 
howbeit  I  have  wrong  if  any  wrong  be, 
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for  ye  rejoice  her,  and  have  her  love, 
and  so  had  I  never,  nor  never  am  like 
to  have.  And  yet  shall  I  love  her  to 
the  uttermost  days  of  my  life  as  well 
as  ye. 

CHAP.  LXXXVII. 

How  there  was  a  day  set  between  Sir  Tris- 
tram and  Sir  Palarmdes  for  to  fight, 
and  how  Sir  Tristram  was  hurt. 

Then,  said  Sir  Tristram,  I  will  fight 
with  you  imto  the  uttermost.  I  grant, 
said  Palamides,  for  in  a  better  quar- 
rel keep  I  never  to  fight,  for,  and  I 
die  of  your  hands,  of  a  better  knight's 
hands  may  I  not  be  slain.  And  sithen 
I  understand  that  I  shall  never  rejoice 
La  B^e  Isoud,  I  have  as  good  wUl  to 
die  as  to  live.  Then  set  ye  a  day,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  that  we  shall  do  battle. 
This  day  fifteen  days,  said  Palamides, 
will  I  meet  with  you  here  by,  in  the 
meadow  under  Joyous  Gard.  Fie  for 
shame,  said  Sir  Tristram,  will  ye  set 
so  long  day?  let  us  fight  to -mom. 
Not  so,  said  Palamides,  for  I  am  meagre, 
and  have  been  long  sick  for  the  lov6  of 
La  Beale  Isoud,  and  therefore  I  will 
repose  me  till  I  have  my  strength  again. 
So  then  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Palamides 
promised  faithfully  to  meet  at  the  well 
that  day  fifteen  days.  I  am  remembered,  , 
said  Sir  Tristram  to  Palamides,  that  ye 
brake  me  once  a  promise  when  that  I 
rescued  you  from  Breuse  Sance  Pite  ; 
and  nine  knights,  and  then  ye  promised  ' 
me  to  meet  at  the  peron  and  the  grave 
beside  Camelot,  whereas  at  that  time 
ye  failed  of  your  promise.  Wit  you 
well,  said  Palamides  unto  Sir  Tristram, 
I  was  at  that  day  in  prison,  so  that  I 
might  not  hold  my  promise.  Truly, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  and  ye  had  holden 
your  promise,  this  work  had  not  been 
here  now  at  this  time.  Right  so  departed 
Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Palamides.  And 
so  Sir  Palamides  took  his  horse  and  his 
harness,  and  he  rode  unto  king  Arthur's 
court,  and  there  Sir  Palamides  gat  him 
four  knights  and  four  Serjeants  of  arms, 
and  so  he  returned  againward  unto 
Joyous  Gard.  And  in  the  mean  while 
Sir  Tristram  chased  and  hunted  at  all 


manner  of  venery,  and  about  three  ^ 
afore  the  battle  should  be,  as  Sir  Tm* 
tram   chased   an  hart,  there  im  II 
archer  shot  at  the  hart,  and  by  n» 
fortune  he  smote  Sir  Tristnun  in  tk 
thick  of  the  thigh,  and  tiie  arrow  skf 
Sir  Tristram's    horse,   and   hurt  \m» 
When  Sir  Tristram  was  so  hurt,  he  mi 
passing  heavy,  and  wit  ye  well  he  Md 
sore.    And  then  he  took  another  hoise^ 
and  rode  wito  Joyous  Gard  with  greit 
heaviness,  more  for  the  promise  he  had 
made  with  Sir  Palamides,  as  to  do  battle 
with  him  within  three  days  after,  thn 
for  any  hurt  of  his  thigh.    Where£oie 
there  was  neither  man  nor  woman  tkt 
could   cheer  him  with   anything  tht 
they  could  make  to  him,  neither  qneet 
La  Beale  Isoud,  for  ever  he  deemed  thit 
Sir  Palamides  had  smitten  him  so  tint 
he  should  not  be  able  to  do  battle  with 
him  at  the  day  set. 

CHAP.  LXXXVHL 

How  Sir  Palamides  kept  his  day  to  hat 
foughten,  but  Sir  Tristram  migbt  ml 
come ;  and  other  things. 

But  in  no  wise  there  was  no  knight 
about  Sir  Tristram  that  would  bdieve 
that  ever  Sir  Palamides  would  hurt  Sir 
Tristram,  neither  by  his  own  hands  dot 
by  none  other  consenting.  Then  whn 
the  fifteenth  day  was  come,  ^  F»- 
lamides  came  to  the  well  with  four 
knights  with  him  of  Arthur's  court,  and 
three  Serjeants  of  arms.  And  for  this 
intent  Sir  Palamides  brought  the  kni^ts 
with  him  and  the  Serjeants  of  arms,  for  'j 
they  should  bear  record  of  the  battk 
betwixt  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Palamides 
And  the  one  serjeant  brought  in  his 
helm,  the  other  his  spear,  the  third  his 
sword.  So  thus  Sir  Palamides  cane 
into  the  field,  and  there  he  abode  iii|^  .| 
two  hours.  And  then  he  sent  a  sqniie 
unto  Sir  Tristram,  and  desired  him  ttt 
come  into  the  field  to  hold  his  promisft  M. 
When  the  squire  was  come  to  Joyov  #, 
Gard,  anon  as  Sir  Tristram  hoird  d  |^ 
his  coming,  he  let  command  that  the 
squire  should  come  to  his  presence 
there  as  he  lay  in  his  bed.    My  lord  W 
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^  Sir  Tristram,  said  Palamides*  squire, 
Z  wit  you  well,  my  lord  Palamides  abideth 
3rou  in  the  field,  and  he  would  wit 
whether  ye  would  do  battle  or  not.  Ah, 
my  fair  brother,  said  Sir  Tristram,  wit 
thou  well  that  I  am  right  heavy  for 
these  tidings,  therefore  tell  Sir  Pala- 
mides and  I  were  well  at  ease  I  would 
not  lie  here,  nor  he  should  have  no 
need  to  send  for  me,  and  I  might  either 
ride  or  go:  and  for  thou  shalt  say 
that  I  am  no  liar — Sir  Tristram  shewed 
him  his  thigh,  that  the  wound  was  six 
inches  deep : — And  now  thou  hast  seen 
my  hurt,  tell  thy  lord  that  this  is  no 
feigned  matter;  and  tell  him  that  I 
had  lever  than  all  the  gold  of  king 
Arthur  that  I  were  whole:  and  tell 
Palamides,  as  soon  as  I  am  whole  I 
shall  seek  him  endlong  and  overthwart, 
and  that  I  promise  you  as  I  am  true 
knight:  and  if  ever  I  may  meet  with 
him  he  shall  have  battle  of  me  his  fill. 
And  with  this  the  squire  departed.  And 
when  Sir  Palamides  wist  that  Tristram 
was  hurt,  he  was  glad,  and  said,  Now 
I  am  sure  I  shall  have  no  shame,  for  I 
wot  well  I  should  have  had  hard  handling 
of  him,  and  by  likely  I  must  needs  have 
had  the  worse.  For  he  is  the  hardest 
knight  in  battle  that  now  is  living 
except  Sir  Laimcelot.  And  then  de- 
parted Sir  Palamides  where  as  fortune 
led  him.  And  within  a  month  Sir  Tris- 
tram was  whole  of  his  hurt.  And  then 
he  took  his  horse,  and  rode  from  country 


to  country,  and  all  strange  adventures 
he  achieved  wheresoever  he  rode,  and 
always  he  enquired  for  Sir  Palamides, 
but  of  all  that  quarter  of  summer  Sir 
Tristram  could  never  meet  with  Sir  Pa- 
lamides. But  thus  as  Sir  Tristram 
sought  and  enquired  after  Sir  Palamides, 
Sir  Tristram  achieved  many  great  battles, 
wherethrough  all  the  noise  fell  to  Sir 
Tristram,  and  it  ceased  of  Sir  Launce- 
lot ;  and  therefore  Sir  Launcelot's  bre- 
thren and  his  kinsmen  would  have  slain 
Sir  Tristram,  because  of  his  fame.  But 
when  Sir  Launcelot  wist  how  his  kins- 
men were  set,  he  said  to  them  openly, 
"Wit  you  well,  that  and  the  envy  of  you 
all  be  so  hardy  to  wait  upon  my  lord 
Sir  Tristram  with  any  hurt,  shame,  or 
villainy,  as  I  am  true  knight  I  shall  slay 
the  best  of  you  with  mine  own  hands. 
Alas,  fie  for  shame,  should  ye  for  his 
noble  deeds  await  upon  him  to  slay 
him.  Jesu  defend,  said  Launcelot,  that 
ever  any  noble  knight  as  Sir  Tristram 
is  should  be  destroyed  with  treason. 
Of  this  noise  and  fame  sprang  into 
Cornwall,  and  among  them  of  Liones, 
whereof  they  were  passing  glad  and 
made  great  joy.  And  then  they  of 
Liones  sent  letters  unto  Sir  Tristram 
of  recommendation,  and  many  great 
gifts  to  maintain  Sir  Tristram's  estate. 
And  ever  between  Sir  Tristram  resorted 
unto  Joyous  Gard,  where  as  La  Beale 
Isoud  was,  that  loved  him  as  her 
life. 
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CHAP.  L 

How  Sir  Launcelot  rode   on  bis  adven» 
ture,  and  bow  be  bolpe  a  dolorous  lady 
from  ber  pain,  and  bow  tbat  be  fougbt 
witb  a  dragon. 

Now  leave  we  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones, 
and  speak  we  of  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake, 


and  Sir  Galahad,  Sir  Launcelot's  son, 
how  he  was  bom,  and  in  what  manner, 
as  the  book  of  French  rehearseth.  Afore 
the  time  that  Sir  Galahad  was  bom, 
there  came  in  an  hermit  unto  king 
Arthur,  upon  Whitsunday,  as  the  knights 
sat  at  the  Table  Round.  And  when 
the    hermit    saw    the    siege    perilous, 
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he  asked  the  king  and  all  the  knights 
why  that  siege  was  void.  Sir  Arthur 
and  all  the  knights  answered,  There 
shall  never  none  sit  in  that  seige  but 
one,  but  if  he  be  destroyed.  Then,  said 
the  hermit,  wot  ye  what  is  he  ?  Nay, 
said  Arthur  and  all  the  knights,  we  wot 
not  who  is  he  that  shall  sit  therein. 
Then  wot  I,  said  the  hermit,  for  he  that 
shall  sit  there  is  unborn,  and  this  same 
year  he  shall  be  bom  that  shall  sit 
there  in  that  siege  perilous,  and  he  shall 
win  the  Sangreal.  When  this  hermit 
had  made  this  mention  he  departed  from 
the  court  of  king  Arthur.  And  then 
after  this  feast  Sir  Launcelot  rode  on 
his  adventures,  till  on  a  time  by  adven- 
ture he  passed  over  the  bridge  of  Corbin, 
and  there  he  saw  the  fairest  tower  that 
ever  he  saw,  and  thereunder  was  a  fair 
town  full  of  people,  and  all  the  people, 
men  and  women,  cried  at  once.  Welcome 
Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  the  flower  of  all 
knighthood,  for  by  thee  all  we  shall  be 
holpen  out  of  danger.  "WTiat  mean  ye, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  ye  cry  so  upon 
me?  Ah,  fair  knight,  said  they  all, 
here  is  within  this  tower  a  dolorous 
lady  that  hath  been  there  in  pains  many 
winters :  for  ever  she  boileth  in  scalding 
water.  And  but  late,  said  all  the  people. 
Sir  Gawaine  was  here,  and  he  might 
not  help  her,  aiid  so  he  left  her  in  pain. 
So  may  1,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  leave  her 
in  pain  as  well  as  Sir  Gawaine  did. 
Nay,  said  the  people,  we  know  well 
that  it  is  Sir  Launcelot  that  shall  deliver 
her.  Well,  said  Launcelot,  then  show 
me  what  1  shall  do.  Then  they  brought 
Sir  Launcelot  into  the  tower.  And  when 
he  came  to  the  chamber  there  as  this 
lady  was,  the  doors  of  iron  unlocked 
and  unbolted.  And  so  Sir  Launcelot 
went  into  the  chamber  that  was  as  hot 
as  any  stew,  and  there  Sir  Launcelot 
took  the  fairest  lady  by  the  hand  that 
ever  he  saw,  and  she  was  naked  as  a 
needle,  and  by  enchantment  queen  Mor- 
gan le  Fay  and  the  queen  of  Northgalis 
had  put  her  there  in  that  pains  because 
she  was  called  the  fairest  lady  of  that 
country.  And  there  she  had  been  five 
years,  and  never  might  she  be  delivered 


out  of  her  great  pains  unto  the  tim 
best  knight  of  the  world  had  take 
by  the  hand.  Then  the  people  br 
her  clothes.  And  when  she  was  ari 
Sir  Launcelot  thought  she  was  the  J 
lady  of  the  world,  but  if  it  were 
Guenever.  Then  this  lady  said 
Laimcelot,  Sir,  if  it  please  you  v 
go  with  me  hereby  into  a  chape 
we  may  give  loving  and  thank 
God?  Madam,  said  Sir  Laui 
Cometh  on  with  me,  I  will  go  wit 
So  when  they  came  there,  and 
thankings  to  God,  all  the  peopk 
learned  and  lay,  gave  thankings 
God  and  him,  and  said,  Sir  knighl 
ye  have  delivered  this  lady,  y< 
deliver  us  from  a  serpent  that  is  ] 
a  tomb.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  to 
shield,  and  said.  Bring  me  thithi 
what  I  may  do  unto  the  pleas 
God  and  you,  I  will  do.  So 
Sir  Launcelot  came  thither,  li 
written  upon  the  tomb  letters  c 
that  said  thus :  Here  shall  come 
bard  of  king's  blood  and  he  sha 
this  serpent,  and  this  libbard.sh 
gender  a  lion  in  this  foreign  a 
the  which  lion  shall  pass  all 
knights.  So  then  Sir  Laimcelot 
the  tomb,  and  there  came  out  an 
ble  and  a  fiendly  dragon .  spittii 
out  of  his  mouth.  Then  Sir  Lai 
drew  out  his  sword  and  fought  wi 
dragon  long,  and  at  last  with  grej 
Sir  Laimcelot  slew  that  dragon. 
withal  came  king  Pelles,  the  go< 
noble  knight,  and  saluted  Sir  Lau 
and  he  him  again.  Fair  knigh 
the  king,  what  is  your  name  ?  1 1 
you  of  your  knighthood  tell  me. 

CHAP.  II. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  came  to  PdU 
of  the  Sangreal^  and  of  Elaim 
Pelles*  daughter. 

Sir,  said  Launcelot,  wit  you  w« 
name  is  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake, 
my  name  is,  said  the  king,  Pelle; 
of  the  foreign  country,  and  cousii 
unto  Joseph  of  Arimathie.  An( 
either  of  them  made  much  of  oth( 
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ao  they  went  into  the  castle  to  take 
their  repast.  And  anon  there  came  in  a 
'dove  at  a  window,  and  in  her  mouth 
there  seemed  a  httle  censer  of  gold. 
And  therewithal  there  was  such  a  savour 
•s  all  the  spicery  of' the  world  had  been 
there.  And  forthwithal  there  was  upon 
the  table  all  manner  of  meats  and  drinks 
that  they  could  think  upon.  So  came  in 
a  damsd  passing  fair  and  young,  and  she 
bare  a  vessel'of  gold  betwixt  her  hands, 
and  thereto  the  king  kneeled  devoutly, 
and  said  his  prayers,  and  so  did  all  that 
were  there.  Then  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
What  may  this  mean?  This  is,  said 
the  king,  the  richest  thing  that  any  man 
hath  living.  And  when  this  thing 
goeth  about,  the  Roimd  Table  shall  be 
broken.  And  wit  thou  well,  said  the 
king,  this  is  the  holy  Sancgreal  that 
ye  have  here  seen.  So  the  king  and  Sir 
Lamicelot  led  their  life  the  most  part 
of  that  day.  And  fain  would  king 
Pelles  have  found  the  mean  to  have 
had  Sir  Launcelot  to  love  his  daughter 
fair  Elaine,  and  for  this  intent:  the 
king  knew  well  that  Sir  Launcelot 
should  have  a  child  by  his  daughter, 
the  which  should  be  named  Sir  Gala- 
had, the  good  knight,  by  whom  all  the 
foreign  country  should  be  brought  out 
of  danger,  and  by  him  the  holy  Graale 
should  be  achieved.  Then  came  forth 
a  lady  that  hight  dame  Brisen,  and  she 
said  mito  the  king.  Sir,  wit  ye  well. 
Sir  Launcelot  loveth  no  lady  in  the 
world  but  all  only  queen  Guenever,  and 
therefore  work  ye  by  counsel,  and  I 
shall  make  him  to  see  your  daughter 
Elaine,  and  he  shall  not  wit  but  that  he 
seeth  queen  Guenever.  Oh,  fair  lady, 
dame  Brisen,  said  the  king,  hope  ye  to 
bring  this  about?    Sir,  said  she,  upon 

Sun  of  my  life  let  me  deal.  For  this 
risen  was  one  of  the  greatest  enchan- 
tresses that  was  that  time  in  the  world 
living. 

Then  anon  by  dame  Brisen's  wit  she 
made  one  to  come  to  Sir  Launcelot 
that  he  knew  well.  And  this  man 
brought  him  a  ring  from  queen  Gue- 
never like  as  it  had  come  from  her,  and 
such  one  as  she  was  wont  for  the  most 


part  to  wear.  And  when  Sir  Launcelot 
saw  that  token,  wit  ye  well  he  was 
never  so  fain.  Where  is  my  lady  ?  said 
Sir  Launcelot.  She  is  in  the  castle  of 
Case,  said  the  messager,  but  five  mile 
hence.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  thought  to 
be  therfe  the  same  night.  And  then 
this  Brisen,  by  the  commandment  of 
king  Pelles,  let  send  Elaine  to  this  castle 
with  twenty-five  knights  unto  the  castle 
of  Case.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  rode  unto 
that  castle,  and  there  anon  he  was  re- 
ceived worshipfully  with  such  people 
to  his  seeming  as  were  about  queen 
Guenever.  So  when  Sir  Launcelot  was 
alight,  then  dame  Brisen  brought  him  a 
cup  full  of  wine,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
drank  that  wine  he  was  so  assotted  that 
he  wend  that  maiden  Elaine  had  been 
queen  Guenever.  Wit  ye  well  that  Sir 
Launcelot  was  glad,  and  so  was  that 
lady  Elaine,  for  well  she  knew  that  of 
them  should  be  born  Sir  Galahad,  that 
should  prove  the  best  knight  of  the 
world.  And  then  Sir  Launcelot  remem- 
bered him,  and  he  arose  up  and  went  to 
the  window. 

CHAP.  IIL 

How  Sir  Launcelot  was  displeased  when 
be  knew  that  be  bad  been  deceived,  and 
bow  Galabad  was  bom. 

And  anon  as  he  had  unshut  the  win- 
dow, the  enchantment  was  gonC;  then 
he  knew  himself  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived. Alas,  said  he,  that  I  have  lived 
so  long;  now  am  1  shamed.  So  then 
he  gat  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  said, 
Thou  traitress,  who  art  thou?  thou 
shalt  die  right  here  of  my  hands.  Then 
this  fair  lady,  Elaine,  kneeled  down 
afore  Sir  Launcelot  and  said,  Fair  cour- 
teous knight,  come  of  king's  blood,  I 
require  you  have  mercy  upon  me ;  and 
as  thou  art  renowned  the  most  noble 
knight  of  the  world,  slay  me  not,  for  I 
shall  have  a  son  by  thee  that  shall  be 
the  most  noblest  knight  of  the  world. 
Ah,  false  traitress,  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
why  hast  thou  betrayed  me?  Anon 
tell  me  what  thou  art.  Sir,  she  said,  I 
am  Elaine,  the  daughter  of  king  Pelles. 
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Well,  said  Sir  launcelot,  I  will  forgive 

C:  this  deed.  And  therewith  he  took 
up  in  hi;  urms  and  kissed  ber,  for 
she  wiis  as  fair  a  lady,  and  thereto  young, 
and  as  wise  as  any  was  that  time  living. 
Truly,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  nay  not 
blajue  this  to  you,  but  her  thn.t  made  tliis 
enchantment  upon  me,  as  between  3^u 
and  me ;  and  I  may  find  her,  that  same 
lady  Briaen,  she  shall  lose  her  head  for 
witchcraft,  for  there  was  never  ItniEht 
deceived  so  as  1  am.  And  so  Sir  Launce- 
lot armed  him,  and  took  his  leave  mildly 
St  that  lady,  young  Elaine,  and  so  he 
departed.  Then  she  said,  My  lord  Sir 
Launcelot,  I  beseech  you  see  me  as  soon 
a3  yoD  may,  for  1  have  obeyed  me  unto 
the  prophecy  that  my  lather  told  me, 
and  by  his  commandment  to  fiilfU  this 
prophecy  I  have  given  the  greatest 
riclKS  and  the  feirest  flower  that  evt^  I 
had,  and  that  is  my  maiden  love  and 
faith,  and  therefore,  gentle  knight,  owe 
me  yonr  good  will.  And  so  Sir  La.im- 
celol  arrayed  him.  and  was  anned,  and 
took  his  leave  mildly  of  that  yoimg  lady 
Ebine,  and  so  he  d<q»rted,  and  rode  till 
he  came  to  the  castle  of  Carbin  where 
her  father  was.  Atid  as  soon  as  her 
time  came  she  was  delivered  of  a  fair 
child,  and  they  christened  him  Galahad. 
And  wit  ye  well  tha.t  child  was  well 
kept  and  well  nourished,  and  he  was 
named  Galahad,  because  Sir  Laun- 
celot was  so  named  at  the  fontain 
stone ;  and  after  that,  the  Lady  of  the 
lake  confirmed  him  Sir  lAuncelot  dn 
Lake.  Then  after  this  lady  was  delivered 
and  churched  there  came  a  knight  unto 
her,  his  name  was  Sir  Bromel  la  Fleche, 
the  which  was  a  great  lord,  and  he  liod 
loved  that  lady  long,  and  he  evermore 
desired  her  to  wed  her,  and  so  by 
no  means  she  could  put  him  off.  till  on 
a  day  she  said  to  Sir  Bromel,  Wit  thou 
well,  sir  knight,  1  will  not  love  yoa, 
for  my  love  is  set  upon  the  best  kntght 
of  the  world.  Who  is  he?  said  Sir 
Bromel.  Sir,  said  she,  it  is  Sir  Laun- 
celot du  Lake  Chat  I  love,  and  none  other, 
and  therefore  woo  me  no  longer.  Ye  say 
well,  said  Sir  Bromel,  and  since  ye  have 
told  me  so  much,ye  shall  have  but  little 


joy  of  Sir  Launcelot,  for  1  dudl  A 
him  wheresoever  1  meet  him.  Sit.tf 
the  lady  Elaine,  do  lo  him  no  liqM 
Wit  ye  well,  my  lady,  said  Broiiii{,« 
I  promise  you  this  twelvemontb  I A 
keep  the  bridge  of  Corliin  for  ^  La 
celot's  sake,  that  he  shall  ndtbet  on 
nor  go  unto  yon  but  I  shall  meet  n 

CHAP.  IV. 

ff™  Sir  Bors  cnini  lo  dame  Elaai.iU 
saw  Galahad,  and  baai  be  mat  Jed 
the  Sangrial. 

Thek.  as  it  befei  by  fortune  and  aJ 
ture.  Sir  Bors  de  Goni^  that  was  ne[*«m 
unto   Sir   Launcelot,    came   over  tU 
bridge,  and  there  Sir  Bromel  and  Sir  Ikn 
justed,  and  Sir  Bors  smote  Sr  Bna 
such  a.  buffet  that  he  bare  him  vta 
horsecaoup.  And  then  Sir  BromeLls 
hardy  knight,  pulled  out  his  swonturf 
dressed  his  shield,  lo  do  battle  «ith  Sr 
Bors,     And  then  Sir  Bors  b  „ 
avoided  his  horse,  and  there  the}'  Asbd 
together   many  sad   strokes,  umI  \    " 
thus  they  fought,  till   at  the  bst  Si 
Bromel  was  laid  lo  the  earth,  and  that 
Sir  Bors  beean  t< 
slay  him.     Then   Sir  Bromel  criol  S 
Bors'  mbrcy,  and  yielded   him.    Ctna 
this  covenant  thou  shall  have  thy  Ifc 
said   Sir   Bora,   so  thou   go   imta  St 
Launcelot  upon  Whitsunday  thai  o  ' 
conietb,  and  yield   Ihee  unlu  bin 
knight  recreant.    1  will  do  il.  uid  _ 
Bromel;  and  that  he  swore  npoa  Ik 
cross  of  the  sword,  and  so  he  let  taa 
deprl.    And  Sir  Bors  rode  unto  I 
Pclles  that  was  within  Corluii.    . 
when  the  king  and  Elaine  his  dsiq; 
wist  that  Sir  Bora  was  nephew  VSHx 
him  ETcot  A 
ine.   We   ml 
where  Sir  Launcelot   is,  for  b*  CUW 
never  here  but  once.     Marvd  nut,  m 
Sir  Bors.  for  this  half  year  he  h«tb  ^ 
in  prison  with  queen  Morgnn  le  Fq> 
kin^  Arthur's  sister.     Alas,  said  dir- 
Elaine,  that  me  rcpenteth.    And  <■ 
Sir  Bors  beheld  that  child  in  her  tni 
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^rit  ye  well  this  is  his  child.    Then  Sir 
^kws  wept  for  joy,  and  he  prayed  to  God 
k  might  prove  as  good  a  knight  as  his 
father  was.    And  so  came  in  a  white 
dove,  and  she  bare  a  little  censer  of  gold 
in  hor  mouth,  and  there  was  all  manner 
of  meats  and  drinks,  and  a  maiden  bare 
that  Sancgreal,  and  she  said  openly,  Wit 
you  well  Sir  Bors  that  this  child  is  Gala- 
had, that  shall  sit  in  the  siege  perilous, 
and  achieve  the  San(^eal,  and  he  shall 
be  much  better  than  ever  was  Sir  Laun- 
celot  du  Lake,  that  is  his  own  father. 
And  then  they  kneeled  down  and  made 
their  devotions,  and  there  was  such  a 
savour  as  all  the  spicery  in  the  world 
had  been  there.    And  when  the  dove 
took  her  flight,  the  maiden  vanished 
with  the  Sancgreal  as  she  came.    Sir, 
said  Sir  Bors  unto   king  Pelles,   this 
castle  may  be  named  the  castle  adven- 
turous, for  here  be  many  strange  ad- 
ventures.   That  is  soth,  said  the  king. 
For  well  may  this  place  be  called  the 
adventurous  place,  for  there  come  but 
few  knights  here  that  go  away  with  any 
worship ;  be  he  never  so  strong,  here  he 
may  be  proved,  and  but  late  Sir  Gawaine 
the  good  knight  gat  but  little  worship 
here.    For  I   let  you  wit,  said  king 
Pelles,  here  shall  no  knight  win   no 
worship  but  if  he  be  of  worship  himself, 
and  of  good  living,  and  that  loveth  God, 
and  dreadeth  God,  and  else  he  getteth 
no  worship  here,  be  he  never  so  hardy. 
That  is  a  wonderful  thing,  said  Sir  Bors. 
What  ye  mean  in  this  country  I  wot  not, 
for  ye  have  many  strange  adventures, 
and  therefore  I  will  lie  in  this  castle  this 
nidit.    Ye  shall  not  do  so,  said  king 
^lles,  by  my  counsel,  for  it  is  hard  and 
ye  escape  without  a  shame.   I  shall  take 
the  adventure  that  will  befal  me,  said  Sir 
Bors.  Then  I  counsel  you,  said  the  king, 
to  be  confessed  clean.    As  for  that,  said 
Sir  Bors,  I  will  be  shriven  with  a  good 
wilL   So  Sir  Bors  was  confessed,  and  for 
all  women  Sir  Bors  was  a  virgin,  save 
for  one,  that  was  the  daughter  of  king 
Brangoris,  and  their  child  hight  Helin, 
and  save  for  her  Sir  Bors  was  a  pure 
maiden.  And  so  he  was  led  unto  bed  in  a 
£ur  large  chamber,  and  many  doors  were 


shut  about  the  chamber.  When  Sir  Bors 
espied  all  those  doors,  he  avoided  all 
the  people,  for  he  might  have  nobody 
with  him ;  but  in  no  wise  Sir  Bors  would 
unarm  him,  but  so  he  laid  him  down 
upon  the  bed.  And  right  so  he  saw 
come  in  a  light  that  he  might  well  see  a 
spear  great  and  long,  that  came  straight 
upon  him  pointling,  and  to  Sir  Bors 
seemed  that  the  head  of  the  spear  burnt 
like  a  taper.  And  anon,  or  Sir  Bors 
wist,  the  spear  head  smote  him  into  the 
shoulder  an  hand  breadth  in  deepness, 
and  that  wound  grieved  Sir  Bors  passing 
sore.  And  then  he  laid  him  down  again 
for  pain,  and  anon  therewithal  came  a 
knight  armed  with  his  shield  on  his 
shoulder,  and  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  he  bad  Sir  Bors,  Arise  sir  knight, 
and  fight  with  me.  I  am  sore  hurt,  he 
said,  but  yet  I  shall  not  fail  thee.  And 
then  Sir  Bors  start  up  and  dressed  his 
shield,  and  then  they  lashed  together 
mightily  a  great  while.  And  at  the  last 
Sir  Bors  bare  him  backward,  until  that 
he  came  unto  a  chamber  door,  and  there 
that  knight  went  into  that  chamber,  and 
rested  him  a  great  while.  And  when 
he  had  reposed  him  he  came  out  freshly 
again,  and  began  new  battle  with  Sir 
Bors  mightily  and  strongly. 

CHAP.  V. 

How  Sir  Bors  made  Sir  Pedivere  to  yield 
bitrif  and  of  marvellous  adventures  that 
be  bad,  and  bow  be  achieved  them. 

Then  Sir  Bors  thought  he  should  no 
more  go  into  that  chamber  to  rest  him, 
and  so  Sir  Bors  dressed  him  betwixt 
the  knight  and  that  chamber  door,  and 
there  Sir  Bors  smote  him  down,  and 
then  that  knight  yielded  him.  What 
is  your  name  ?  said  Sir  Bors.  Sir,  said 
he,  my  name  is  Pedivere  of  the  Straight 
Marches.  So  Sir  Bors  made  him 
to  swear  at  Whitsunday  next  coming 
to  be  at  the  court  of  king  Arthur  and 
yield  him  there  as  a  prisoner,  as  an  over- 
come knight  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Bors. 
So  thus  departed  Sir  l^edivere  of  the 
Straight  Marches.  And  then  Sir  Bors 
laid  him  down  to  rest,  and  then  he 
heard    and    felt    much    noise   in  that 
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chamber;  and  then  Sir  Bors  espied 
that  there  came  in,  he  wist  not  whether 
at  the  doors  or  windows,  shot  of  arrows 
and  of  quarels,  so  thick  that  he  marvelled, 
and  many  fell  upon  him  and  hurt  him  in 
the  bare  places.  And  then  Sir  Bors  was 
ware  where  came  in  an  hideous  lion ;  so 
Sir  Bors  dressed  him  unto  the  lion,  and 
anon  the  lion  bereft  him  of  his  shield, 
and  with  his  sword  Sir  Bors  smote  off 
the  lion's  head. 

Right  so  Sir  Bors  forthwithal  saw  a 
dragon  in  the  court,  passing  horrible, 
and  there  seemed  letters  of  gold  written 
in  his  forehead;  and  Sir  Bors  thought 
that  the  letters  made  a  signification  of 
king  Arthur.  Right  so  there  came  an 
horrible  libard  and  an  old,  and  there 
they  fought  long,  and  did  great  battle 
together.  And  at  the  last  the  dragon 
spit  out  of  his  mouth  as  it  had  been 
an  hundred  dragons,  and  lightly  all  the 
small  dragons  slew  the  old  dragon,  and 
tare  him  all  to  pieces.  Anon  withal 
there  came  an  old  man  into  the  hall, 
and  he  sat  him  down  in  a  fair  chair, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  two  adders 
about  his  neck,  and  then  the  old  man 
had  an  harp,  and  there  he  sang  an  old 
song,  how  Joseph  of  Aramathie  came 
into  this  land.  Then  when  he  had  sung, 
the  old  man  bad  Sir  Bors — Go  frojn 
thence,  for  here  shall  ye  have  no  more 
adventures,  and  full  worshipfully  have 
ye  done,  and  better  shall  ye  do  here- 
after. And  then  Sir  Bors  seemed  that 
there  came  the  whitest  dove  with  a  little 
golden  censer  in  her  mouth ;  and  anon 
therewithal  the  tempest  ceased  and 
passed  that  afore  was  mar\'ellous  to 
hear.  So  was  all  that  court  full  of 
good  savours.  Then  Sir  Bors  saw  four 
children  bearing  four  fair  tapers,  and  an 
old  man  in  the  midst  of  the  children 
with  a  censer  in  his  one  hand,  and  a 
spear  in  his  other  hand,  and  that  spear 
was  called  the  spear  of  vengeance. 

CHAP.  \T. 

How  Sir  Bors  departed;  and  bow  Sir 
Launcelot  was  rebuked  of  queen  Gue- 
never^  and  of  bis  excuse. 

Now,  said  that  old  man  to  Sir  Bors, 


go  ye  to  your  cousin  Sir  Launcelot,  ani 
tell  him  of  this  adventure,  the  which  had 
been  most  convenient  for  him  of  all 
earthly  knights,  but  sin  is  so  foul  in 
him  he  may  not  achieve  such  holy  deeds; 
for,  had  not  been  his  sin,  he  had  passed 
all  the  knights  that  ever  were  in  his 
days.    And  tell  thou  Sir  Launcelot,  of 
all  worldly  adventures   he  passeth  in 
manhood  and  prowess  all  other,  but  in 
these  spiritual  matters  he  shall  have 
many  his  better.    And  then  Sir  Bon 
saw  four  gentlewomen  coming  by  him 
poorly  beseen,  and  he  saw  where  that  they 
entered  into  a  chamber  where  was  great 
light,  as  it  were  a  summer  light,  and 
the  women  kneeled  down  afore  an  altar 
of  silver  with  four  pillars,  and  as  it  had 
been  a  bishop  kneeled  down  afore  that 
table  of  silver.    And  as  Sir  Bors  looked 
over  his  head,  he  saw  a  sword  like 
silver,  naked,  hoving  over  his  head,  and 
the  clearness  thereof  smote  so  in  his 
eyes  that  at  that  time  Sir  Bors  was 
blind,  and  there  he  heard  a  voice  that 
said,  Go  hence,  thou  Sir  Bors,  for  as  yet 
thou  art  not  worthy  for  to  be  in  this 
place.    And  then  he  went  backward  to 
his  bed  till  on  the  mom.     And  on  the 
mom  king  Pelles  made  great  joy  of  Sir 
Bors,  and  then  he  departed  and  rode  to 
Camelot,  and  there  he  found  Sir  Laun- 
celot du  Lake,  and  told  him  of  the 
adventures  he  had  seen  with  king  Pelles 
at  Corbin.     So  the  noise  sprang  in  king 
Arthur's  court  that  Sir  Launcelot  had  a 
child  by  Elaine,  the  daughter  of  king 
Pelles,  wherefore  queen  Guenever  was 
wroth  and  gave  many  rebukes  to  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  called  him  false  knight 
And  then  Sir  Launcelot  told  jthe  queen 
all,   and   how  he  was   made  to  meet 
her  by  enchantment,  in  likeness  of  the 
queen.    So  the  queen  held  Sir  Laun- 
celot excused.    And,  as  the  book  saith, 
king  Arthur  had  been  in  France,  and 
had  made  war  upon  the  mighty  king 
Claudas,  and   had  won    mudi  of  his 
lands ;   and  when  the  king  was  come 
again  he  let  cry  a  great  feast,  that  all 
lords  and  ladies  of  all  England  should 
be  there,  but  if  it  were  such  as  were 
rebellious  against  him. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

How  dame  Elaine,  Galabacfs  mother ,  came 
in  great  estate  unto  Camelot,  and  bow 
Sir  Launcelot  behaved  him  there. 

And  when  dame  Elaine,  the  daughter 
of  king  Pelles,  heard  of  this  feast,  she 
went  to  her  father,  and  required  him 
that  he  would  give  her  leave  to  ride  to 
that  feast. .  The  king  answered,  I  will 
well  ye  go  thither ;  but  in  any  wise,  as 
ye  love  me  and  will  have  my  blessing, 
that  ye  be  well  beseen  in  the  richest 
wise ;  and  look  that  ye  spare  not  for  no 
cost;  ask,  and  ye  shall  have  all  that 
you  needeth.  Then,  by  the  advice  of 
dame  Brisen  her  maiden,  all  thing  was 
apparelled  unto  the  purpose,  and  there 
was  never  no  lady  more  richlier  beseen. 
So  she  rode  with  twenty  knights  and 
ten  ladies  and  gentlewomen  to  the 
number  of  an  hundred  horses.  And 
when  she  came  to  Camelot,  king  Arthur 
and  queen  Guenever  said,  and  all  the 
knights,  that  dame  Elaine  was  the  fair- 
est and  the  best  beseen  lady  that  ever 
was  seen  in  that  court. 

And  anon  as  king  Arthur  wist  that 
she  was  come,  he  met  her  and  saluted 
her,  and  so  did  the  most  part  of  all  the 
knights  of  the  Round  Table,  both  Sir 
Tristram,  Sir  Bleoberis,  and  Sir  Ga- 
waine,  and  many  more  that  I  will  not 
rehearse.  But  when  Sir  Launcelot  saw 
her  he  was  so  ashamed,  and  that  be- 
cause he  drew  his  sword  on  her,  that  he 
would  not  salute  her  nor  speak  to  her, 
and  yet  Sir  Launcelot  thought  she  was 
the  fairest  woman  that  ever  he  saw  in 
his  life  days.  But  when  dame  Elaine 
saw  Sir  Launcelot  that  would  not  speak 
to  her,  she  was  so  heavy  that  she  wend 
her  heart  would  have  to-brast.  For  wit 
ye  well,  out  of  measure  she  loved  him. 
And  then  Elaine  said  unto  her  woman 
dame  Brisen,  The  unkindness  of  Sir 
Launcelot  slayeth  me  near.  Ah  peace, 
madam,  said  dame  Brisen,  I  will  under- 
take that  he  shall  come  to  you,  and  ye 
would  hold  you  still.  That  were  me 
lever,  said  dame  Elaine,  than  all  the 
gold  that  is  above  the  earth.  Let  me 
deal,  said  dame  Brisen.  So  when  Elaine 
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was  brought  unto  queen  Guenever,  either 
made  other  good  cheer  by  countenance, 
but  nothing  with  hearts.  But  all  men 
and  womep  spake  of  the  beauty  of  dame 
Elaine,  and  of  her  great  riches.  Then 
the  queen  commanded  that  dame  Elaine 
should  sleep  in  a  chamber  nigh  unto 
her  chamber,  and  all  under  one  roof. 
And  so  it  was  done  as  the  queen  had 
commanded.  Then  the  queen  sent  for 
Sir  Launcelot,  and  bid  him  come  to  her, 
or  else,  I  am  sure,  said  the  queen,  that 
ye.  will  go  to  your  lady,  dame  Elaine, 
by  whom  ye  had  Galahad.  Ah,  madam, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  never  say  ye  so ;  for 
that  was  against  my  will.  Then,  said 
the  queen,  look  that  ye  come  to  me 
when  I  send  for  you.  Madam,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  I  shall  not  fail  you,  but  I 
shall  be  ready  at  your  commandment. 
This  bargain  was  soon  done  and 
made  between  them,  but  dame  Brisen 
knew  it  by  her  crafts,  and  told  it  to  her 
lady  dame  Elaine.  Alas,  said  she,  how 
shall  I  do.  Let  me  deal,  said  dame 
Brisen,  for  I  shall  bring  him  by  the 
hand,  even  to  you,  and  he  shall  ween 
that  I  am  queen  Guenever's  messager. 
Now  well  is  me,  said  dame  Elaine,  for 
all  the  world  I  love  not  so  much  as  I 
do  Sir  Launcelot. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

How  dame  Brisen  by  enchantment  brought 
Sir  Launcelot  to  dame  Elaine,  and  how 
queen  Guenever  rebuked  him. 

So  then  dame  Brisen  came  to  Sir 
Launcelot  and  said.  Sir  Laimcelot  du 
Lake,  my  lady  queen  Guenever  awaiteth 
upon  you.  O  my  fair  lady,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  I  am  ready  to  go  with  you 
where  ye  will  have  me.  So  Sir  Laimce- 
lot took  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  then 
dame  Brisen  took  him  by  the  finger  and 
led  him  unto  her  lady,  dame  Elaine; 
and  then  she  departed  and  left  them  to- 
gether. Wit  ye  well  the  lady  was  glad, 
and  so  was  Sir  Launcelot,  for  he  wend 
that  it  was  the  queen.  Then  queen 
Guenever  sent  one  of  her  women  unto 
Sir  Launcelot;  and  when  she  came 
there,   she   found    Sir   Launcelot   was 
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away:    so    she    came    to    the    queen 
and    told    her    all.     Alas,    said    the 
queen,  where  is  that  false  knight  be- 
come?   Then  the  queen  was  nigh  out 
of  her  wit,  and  then  she  writh«l  and 
weltered  as  a  mad  woman ;  and  at  the 
last  the  queen  met  with  Sir  Launcelot, 
and  thus  she  said.  False  traitor  knight   j 
that  thou  art,  look  thou  never  abide   ! 
in  my  court,  and  not  so  hardy,  thou   | 
false  traitor  knight  that  thou  art,  that   ; 
ever  thou  come  in  my  sight.    Alas,  said 
Sir  Launcelot:  and  therewith  he  took 
such  an  heartly  sorrow  at  her  words   ' 
that  he  fell  down  to  the  floor  in  a 
swoon.     And  therewithal  queen   Gue-   i 
never  departed.    And  when  Sir  Laun-   ; 
celot  awoke  of  his  swoon  he  lept  out   ' 
at  a  bay  window  into  a  garden,  and   ; 
there  with  thorns  he  was  all  to-scratched 
in  his  visage  and  his  body,  and  so  he 
ran  forth  he  wist  not  whither,  and  was 
wild  wood  as  ever  was  man ;  and  so  he 
ran  two  year,  and  never  man  might 
have  grace  to  know  him. 

CHAP.  IX. 

How  dame  Elaine  was  commanded  by 
queen  Guenever  to  avoid  the  courts  and 
how  Sir  Launcelot  became  mad. 

Now  turn  we  unto  queen  Guenever 
and  to  the  fair  lady  Elaine.  When  dame  * 
Elaine  heard  the  queen  so  to  rebuke  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  also  she  saw  how  he 
swooned,  and  how  he  lept  out  at  a  bay 
window,  then  she  said  unto  queen  Gue- 
never, Madam,  ye  are  greatly  to  blame 
for  Sir  Launcelot,  for  now  ye  have  lost 
him ;  for  I  saw  and  heard  by  his  coun- 
tenance that  he  is  mad  for  ever.  Alas,  | 
madam,  ye  do  great  sin,  and  to  yourself  | 
great  dishonour,  for  ye  have  a  lord  of 
your  own,  and  therefore  it  is  your  part 
to  love  him;  for  there  is  no  queen  in 
this  world  hath  such  another  king  as  ye 
have.  And  if  ye  were  not,  I  might  have 
the  love  of  my  lord  Sir  Launcelot ;  and 
cause  I  have  to  love  him,  for  I  am  his, 
and  by  him  I  have  borne  a  fair  son,  and 
his  name  is  Galahad,  and  he  shall  be  in 
his  time  the  best  knight  of  the  world. 
Dame  Elaine,  said  the  queen,  I  charge  you 


and  command  you  to  avoid  my  court;  and 
for  the  love  ye  owe  unto  Sir  Launcelot 
discover  not  his  counsel,  for  and  ye  do 
it  will  be  his  death.    As  for  that,  said 
dame  Elaine,  I  dare  undertake  he  is 
marred  for  ever,  and  that  have  ye  made, 
for  ye  nor  I  are  like  to  rejoice  him ;  for 
he  made  the  most  piteous  groans  wfaa 
he  lept  out  at  yonder  bay  window  that 
ever  I  heard  man  make.   Alas  1  said  fair 
Elaine,  and  alas  I  said  the  queen  Gue- 
never, for  now  I  wot  well  we  haw 
lost  him  for  ever.    So  on  the  mom 
dame  Elaine  took  her  leave  to  depart, 
and  she  would  no  longer  abide.   Then 
king  Arthur  brought  her  on  her  way 
with  more  than   an   hundred  knights 
through  a  forest.    And  by  the  way  she 
told  Sir  Bors  de  Ganis  all  how  it  betid, 
and  how  Sir  Launcelot  lept  out  at  a 
bay  window   araged  out  of  his  wit. 
Alas,  said  Sir  Bors,  where  is  my  lord 
Sir  Launcelot  become  ?  Sir,  said  Elaine, 
I  wot  never.    Alas,  said  Sir  Bors,  be* 
twixt  you  both  ye  have  destroyed  that 
good  knight.    As  for  me,  said  dame 
Elaine,  I  said  never  nor  did  never  thing 
that  should  in  any  wise  displease  hun; 
but  with  the  rebuke  that  queen  Gue- 
never gave  him  I  saw  him  swoon  to  the 
earth ;  and  when  he  awoke  he  took  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  lept  out  at  a 
window,  with  the  grisliest  groan  that 
ever  I  heard  man  make.    Now  farewell, 
dame  Elaine,  said  Sir  Bors,  and  hold 
my  lord  Arthur  with  a  tale  as  long  as 
ye  can,  for  I  will  turn  again  imto  queen 
Guenever  and  give  her  a  heat :  and  I 
require  you  as  ever  ye  will  have  nqr 
service,  make  good  watchi  and  cspyu 
ever  ye  may  see  my  lord  Sir  Launcelot 
Truly,  said  fair  Elaine,  I  shall  do  all 
that  I  may  do,  for  as  fain  would  I  know 
and  wit  where  he  is  become  as  you  or 
any  of  his  kin,  or  queen  Guenever,  and 
cause  great  enough  have  I  thereto  as 
well  as  any  other.    And  wit  ye  well, 
said  fair  Elaine  to  Sir  Bors,  I  would  lose 
my  life  for  him  rather  than  he  should 
be  hurt :  but  alas,  I  cast  me  never  for  to 
see  him ;  and  the  chief  causer  of  this  is 
dame   Guenever.     Madam,   said  dam* 
Brisen,  the  which  had  made  the  eo- 
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chantment  before  betwixt  Sir  Launcelot 
and  her,  I  pray  you  heartily  let  Sir  Bors 
depart  and  hie  him  with  all  his  might, 
as  fast  as  he  may,  to  seek  Sir  Launcelot. 
For  I  warn  you  he  is  clean  out  of  his 
mind,  and  yet  he  shall  be  well  holpen, 
and  but  by  miracle.  Then  wept  dame 
Elaine,  and  so  did  Sir  Bors  de  Ganis, 
and  so  they  departed;  and  Sir  Bors 
rode  straight  unto  queen  Guenever,  and 
when  she  saw  Sir  Bors  she  wept  as  she 
were  wood.  Fie  on  your  weeping,  said 
Sir  Bors,  for  ye  weep  never  but  when 
there  is  no  boot.  Alas,  said  Sir  Bors, 
that  ever  Sir  Launcelot's  kin  saw  you. 
For  now  have  ye  lost  the  best  knight  of 
our  blood,  and  he  that  was  all  our 
leader  and  our  succour.  And  I  dare 
say  and  make  it  good,  that  all  kings, 
christian  nor  heathen,  may  not  Hnd  such 
a  knight,  for  to  speak  of  his  nobleness 
and  courtesy  with  his  beauty  and  his 
gentleness.  Alas,  said  Sir  Bors,  what 
shall  we  do  that  be  of  his  blood  ?  Alas, 
said  Ector  de  Maris.   Alas,  said  Lionel. 

CHAP.  X. 

What  sorrow  queen  Cruenever  made  for 
Sir  Launcelot,  and  bow  be  was  sougbt 
by  knigbts  of  bis  kin. 

And  when  the  queen  heard  them  say 
so,  she  fell  to  the  earth  in  a  dead  swoon. 
And  then  Sir  Bors  took  her  up,  and 
roused  her,  and  when  she  was  awaked  she 
kneeled  afore  the  three  knights,  and  held 
up  both  her  hands,  and  besought  them 
to  seek  him,  and  spare  not  for  no  goods 
but  that  he  be  founden,  for  I  wot  he  is 
out  of  his  mind.  And  Sir  Bors,  Sir  Ector, 
and  Sir  Lionel  departed  from  the  queen, 
for  they  might  not  abide  no  longer  for 
sorrow.  And  then  the  queen  sent  them 
treasure  enough  for  their  expenses,  and 
so  they  took  their  horses  and  their 
armour,  and  departed.  And  then  they 
rode  from  country  to  country,  in  forests 
and  in  wildernesses  and  in  wastes,  and 
ever  they  laid  watch  as  well  both  at 
forests  and  at  all  manner  of  men  as  they 
rode,  to  hearken  and  enquire  after  him, 
as  he  that  was  a  naked  man  in  his  shirt, 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand.    And  thus 


they  rode  nigh  a  quarter  of  a  year, 
endlong  and  overthwart,  in  many  places, 
forests  and  wildernesses,  and  ofttimes 
were  evil  lodged  for  his  sake,  and  yet 
for  all  their  labour  and  seeking  could 
they  never  hear  word  of  him.  And  wit 
you  well  these  three  knights  were  passing 
sorry.  Then  at  the  last  Sir  Bors  and 
his  fellows  met  vnth  a  knight,  that  hight 
Sir  Melion  de  Tartare.  Now,  fair  knight, 
said  Sir  Bors,  whither  be  ye  away  ?  for 
they  knew  either  other  aforetime.  Sir, 
said  Sir  Melion,  I  am  in  the  way  toward 
the  court  of  king  Arthur.  Then  we 
pray  you,  said  Sir  Bors,  that  ye  will  tell 
my  lord  Arthur,  and  my  lady  queen 
Guenever,  and  all  the  fellowship  of  the 
Round  Table,  that  we  cannot  in  no 
wise  hear  tell  where  Sir  Launcelot  is 
become.  Then  Sir  Melion  departed 
from  them,  and  said  that  he  would  tell 
the  king  and  the  queen  and  all  the 
fellowship  of  the  Round  Table,  as  they 
had  desired  him.  So  when  Sir  Melion 
came  to  the  court  of  king  Arthur, 
he  told  the  king  and  the  queen  and  all 
the  fellowship  of  the  Round  Table,  what 
Sir  Bors  had  said  of  Sir  Laimcelot. 
Then  Sir  Gawaine,  Sir  Uwaine,  Sir 
Sagramor  le  Desirous,  Sir  Aglovale,  and 
Sir  Percivale  de  Galis,  took  upon  them 
by  the  great  desire  of  king  Arthur,  and 
in  especial  by  the  queen,  to  seek  through- 
out all  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland, 
to  find  Sir  Launcelot.  And  with  them 
rode  eighteen  knights  more  to  bear 
them  fellowship.  And  wit  ye  well 
they  lacked  no  manner  of  spending: 
and  so  were  they  three  and  twenty 
knights. 

Now  turn  we  to  Sir  Launcelot,  and 
speak  we  of  his  care  and  woe  and  what 
pain  he  there  endured,  for  cold,  hunger, 
and  thirst  he  had  plenty.  And  thus  as 
these  noble  knights  rode  together,  they 
by  one  assent  departed,  and  then  they 
rode  by  two,  by  three,  and  by  four,  and  by 
five ;  and  ever  they  assigned  where  they 
should  meet.  And  so  Sir  Aglovale  and 
Sir  Percivale  rode  together  unto  their 
mother  that  was  a  queen  in  those  days. 
And  when  she  saw  her  two  sons,  for 
joy  she  wept  tenderly.    And  then  she 
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said,  Ah,  my  dear  sons,  when  your 
father  was  slain  he  left  me  four  sons,  of 
the  which  now  be  twain  slain ;  and  for 
the  death  of  my  noble  son  Sir  Lamorak 
shall  my  heart  never  be  glad.  And 
then  she  kneeled  down  upon  her  knees 
tofore  Aglovale  and  Sir  Percivale,  and 
besought  them  to  abide  at  home  with 
her.  Ah,  sweet  mother,  said  Sir  Per- 
civale, we  may  not;  for  we  be  come 
of  king's  blood  of  both  parties,  and 
therefore,  mother,  it  is  our  kind  to 
haunt  arms  and  noble  deeds.  Alas,  my 
sweet  sons,  then  she  said,  for  your  sakes 
I  shall  lose  my  liking  and  joy,  and  then 
wind  and  weather  I  may  not  endure, 
what  for  the  death  of  your  father  king 
Pellinore,  that  was  shamefully  slain  by 
the  hands  of  Sir  Gawaine  and  his  brother 
Sir  Gaheris,  and  they  slew  him  not 
manly,  but  by  treason.  Ah,  my  dear 
sons,  this  is  a  piteous  complaint  for  me 
of  your  father's  death,  considering  also 
the  death  of  Sir  Lamorak,  that  of 
knighthood  had  but  few  fellows.  Now, 
my  dear  sons,  have  this  in  your  mind. 
Then  there  was  but  weeping  and  sob- 
bing in  the  court  when  they  should 
depart,  and  she  fell  in  swooning  in 
midst  of  the  court. 

CHAP.  XL 

How  a  servant  of  Sir  Aglovale* s  was  slain^ 
and  what  vengeance  Sir  Aglovale  and 
Sir  Percivale  did  therefore. 

And  when  she  was  awaked  she  sent  a 
squire  after  them  with  spending  enough. 
And  so  when  the  squire  had  overtaken 
them,  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  ride 
with  them,  but  sent  him  home  again  to 
comfort  their  mother,  praying  her  meekly 
of  her  blessing.  And  so  this  squire  was 
benighted,  and  by  misfortune  he  hap- 
pened to  come  unto  a  castle  where 
dwelled  a  baron.  And  so  when  the 
squire  was  come  into  the  castle,  the  lord 
asked  him  from  whence  he  came,  and 
whom  he  served?  My  lord,  said  the 
squire,  I  serve  a  good  knight  that  is 
called  Sir  Aglovale.  The  squire  said  it 
to  good  intent,  weening  unto  him  to 
have  been  more  forborne  for  Sir  Agio- 


vale's  sake  than  if  he  had  said  he 
served  the  queen,  Aglovale's  mother. 
Well,  my  fellow,  said  the  lord  of  that 
castle,  for  Sir  Aglovale's  sake  thou  shalt 
have  evil  lodging,  for  Aglovale  slew  my 
brother,  and  therefore  thou  shalt  die  on 
part  of  payment.     And  then  that  lord 
commanded  his  men  to  have  him  away, 
and  so  pulled  him  out  of  the  castle,  and 
there  they  slew  him  without   mercy. 
Right  so  on  the  mom  came  Sir  Aglo- 
vale and  Sir    Percivale    riding   by  a 
church-yard,  where    men  and  women 
were  busy,  and  beheld  the  dead  squire, 
and  they  thought  to  bury  him.   \Vhat 
is  there,  said  Sir  Aglovale,  that  ye  be- 
hold so  fast  ?   A  good  man  start  forth 
and   said.    Fair   knight,    here  lieth  a 
squire  slain  shamefully  this  night.  How 
was  he  slain,  fair  fellow  ?  said  Sir  Aglo- 
vale.   My  fair  sir,  said  the  man,  the 
lord  of  this  castle  lodged  this  squire  this 
night,  and  because  he  said  he  was  ser- 
vant unto  a  good  knight  that  is  with 
king  Arthur,  his  name  is  Sir  Aglovale, 
therefore  the  lord  commanded  to  slay 
him,   and  for  this  cause   is  he  slain. 
Gramercy,  said  Sir  Aglovale,  and  ye 
shall  see  his  death  revenged  lightly,  for 
I  am  that  same  knight  for  whom  this 
squire  was  slain.    Then  Sir  Aglovale 
called  unto  him  Sir  Percivale,  and  bad 
him  alight  lightly,  and  so  they  alight 
both,  and  betook  their  horses  to  their 
men,  and  so  they  went  on  foot  into  the 
castle.   And  all  so  soon  as  they  were 
within  the  castle  gate  Sir  Aglovale  bad 
the  porter.  Go  thou  unto  thy  lord  and 
tell  him  that  I  am  Sir  Aglovale,  for 
whom  this  squire  was  slain  this  n^t 
Anon  the  porter  told  this  to  his  lord, 
whose  name  was  Goodewin :  anon  he 
armed  him,  and  then  he  came  into  the 
court  and  said,  Which   of  you  is  Sir 
Aglovale  ?    Here  I  am,  said  Aglovale: 
for  what  cause  slewest  thou  this  night 
my  mother's  squire  ?  I  slew  him,  said  Sir 
Goodewin,  because  of  thee;  for  thou  slew- 
est my  brother  Sir  Gawdelin.  As  for  thy 
brother,  said  Sir  Aglovale,  I  avow  it,  I 
slew  him,  for  he  was  a  false  knight  and 
a  betrayer  of  ladies  and  of  good  knights; 
and  for  the  death  of  my  squire  thou 
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shalt  die.  I  defy  thee,  said  Sir  Goode- 
win.  Then  they  lashed  together  as 
eagerly  as  it  had  been  two  lions :  and 
Sir  Percivale  he  fought  with  all  the 
remnant  that  would  fight.  And  within 
a  while  Sir  Percivale  had  slain  all  that 
would  withstand  him  ;  for  Sir  Percivale 
dealt  so  his  strokes  that  were  so  rude 
that  there  durst  no  man  abide  him. 
And  within  a  while  Sir  Aglovale  had 
Sir  Goodewin  at  the  earth,  and  there  he 
unlaced  his  helm  and  strake  off  his 
head.  And  then  they  departed  and  took 
their  horses.  And  then  they  let  carry 
the  dead  squire  unto  a  priory,  and  there 
they  interred  him. 

CHAP.  XII. 

How  Sir  Percivale  departed  secretly  from 
bis  brother,  and  bow  be  loosed  a  knigbt 
bound  with  a  chain,  and  of  other  things. 

And  when  this  was  done,  they  rode 
into  many  comitries,  ever  enquiring  after 
Sir  Launcelot,  but  never  they  could  hear 
of  him.  And  at  the  last  they  came  to  a 
castle  that  hight  Cardican,  and  there 
Sir  Percivale  and  Sir  Aglovale  were 
lodged  together,  and  privily  about 
midnight  Sir  Percivale  came  to  Agio- 
vale's  squire,  and  said.  Arise  and  make 
thee  ready,  for  ye  and  I  will  ride  away 
secretly.  Sir,  said  the  squire,  I  would 
full  fain  ride  with  you  where  ye  would 
have  me,  but,  and  my  lord  your  brother 
take  me,  he  will  slay  me.  As  for  that 
care  thou  not,  for  I  shall  be  thy  war- 
rant. And  so  Sir  Percivale  rode  till  it 
was  afternoon,  and  then  he  came  upon 
a  bridge  of  stone,  and  there  he  found  a 
knight  that  was  bounden  with  a  chain 
fast  about  the  waist  unto  a  pillar  of 
stone.  O  fair  knight,  said  that  bounden 
knight,  I  require  thee  loose  me  of  my 
bonds.  What  knight  are  ye  ?  said  Sir 
Percivale,  and  for  what  cause  are  ye  so 
bounden?  Sir,  I  shall  tell  you,  said 
that  knight ;  I  am  a  knight  of  the  Table 
Round,  and  my  name  is  Sir  Persides, 
and  thus  by  adventure  I  came  this  way, 
and  here  I  lodged  in  this  castle  at  the 
bridge  foot,  and  therein  dwelleth  an 
iincourteous  lady,  and  because  she  prof- 


fered me  to  be  her  paramour  and  I  re- 
fused her,  she  set  her  men  upon  me 
suddenly  or  ever  I  might  come  to  my 
weapon,  and  thus  they  bound  me,  and 
here  I  wot  well  I  shall  die,  but  if  some 
man  of  worship  break  my  bands.  Be 
ye  of  good  cheer,  said  Sir  Percivale,  and 
because  ye  are  a  knight  of  the  Round 
Table  as  well  as  I,  I  tmst  to  God  to 
break  your  bands.  And  therewith  Sir 
Percivale  drew  out  his  sword,  and  strake 
at  the  chain  with  such  a  might  that  he 
cut  a-two  the  chain,  and  through  Sir 
Persides'  hauberk,  and  hurt  him  a  little. 
Truly,  said  Sir  Persides,  that  was  a 
mighty  stroke  as  ever  I  felt  one,  for  had 
not  the  chain  been,  ye  had  slain  me. 
And  therewithal  Sir  Persides  saw  a 
knight  coming  out  of  the  castle  all  that 
ever  he  might  flying.  Beware  Sir,  said 
Sir  Persides,  yonder  cometh  a  man 
that  will  liave  ado  with  you.  Let  him 
come,  said  Sir  Percivale,  and  so  he  met 
with  that  knight  in  the  midst  of  the 
bridge,  and  Sir  Percivale  gave  him  such 
a  buffet  that  he  smote  him  quite  from 
his  horse,  and  over  a  part  of  the  bridge, 
that  had  not  been  a  little  vessel  under 
the  bridge  that  knight  had  been  drowned. 
And  then  Sir  Percivale  took  the  knight's 
horse,  and  made  Sir  Persides  to  mount 
upon  him,  and  so  they  rode  unto  the 
castle,  and  bad  the  lady  deliver  Sir 
Persides'  servants,  or  else  he  would  slay 
all  that  ever  he  found;  And  so  for  fear 
she  delivered  them  all.  Then  was  Sir 
Percivale  ware  of  a  lady  that  stood  in 
that  tower.  Ah,  madam,  said  Sir  Per- 
civale, what  use  and  custom  is  that  in 
a  lady  to  destroy  good  knights  but  if 
they  will  be  your  paramour?  forsooth 
this  is  a  shameful  custom  of  a  lady. 
And  if  I  had  not  a  grieat  matter  in  my 
hand,  I  should  foredo  your  evil  customs. 
And  so  Sir  Persides  brought  Sir  Per- 
civale unto  his  own  castle,  and  there  he 
made  him  great  cheer  all  that  night. 
And  on  the  mom,  when  Sir  Percivale 
had  heard  mass  and  broken  his  fast, 
he  bad  Sir  Persides,  Ride  unto  king 
Arthur,  and  tell  the  king  how  that  ye 
met  with  me,  and  tell  my  brother  Sir 
Aglovale  how  I  rescued  you,  and  bid 
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him  seek  not  after  me,  for  I  am  in  the 
quest  to  seek  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake. 
And  though  he  seek  me  he  shall  not 
find  me,  and  tell  him  I  will  never  see 
him,  nor  the  court,  till  I  have  found 
Sir  Launcelot.  Also  tell  Sir  Kay  the  se- 
neschal, and  to  Sir  Mordred,  that  I  trust 
to  God  to  be  of  as  great  worthiness  as 
either  of  them.  For  tell  them  I  shall 
never  forget  their  mocks  and  scorns 
that  they  did  to  me  that  day  that  I  was 
made  knight.  And  tell  them  I  will 
never  see  that  court  till  men  speak  more 
worship  of  me  than  ever  men  did  of  any 
of  them  both.  And  so  Sir  Persides 
departed  from  Sir  Percivale,  and  then 
he  rode  unto  king  Arthur,  and  told 
there  of  Sir  Percivale.  And  when  Sir 
Aglovale  heard  him  speak  of  his  brother 
Sir  Percivale,  he  said.  He  departed  from 
me  unkindly.  Sir,  said  Sir  Persides,  on 
my  life  he  shall  prove  a  noble  knight 
as  any  now  is  living.  And  when  he  saw 
Sir  Kay  and  Sir  Mordred,  Sir  Persides 
said  thus :  My  fair  lords  both.  Sir  Per- 
civale greeteth  you  well  both,  and  he 
sent  you  word  by  me  that  he  trusteth  to 
God  or  ever  he  come  to  the  court  again 
to  be  of  as  great  nobleness  as  ever  were 
ye  both,  and  more  men  to  speak  of  his 
nobleness  than  ever  they  did  you.  It 
may  well  be,  said  Sir  Kay  and  Sir 
Mordred,  but  at  that  time  when  he  was 
made  knight  he  was  full  unlikely  to 
prove  a  good  knight.  As  for  that,  said 
king  Arthur,  he  must  needs  prove  a 
good  knight,  for  his  father  and  his 
brethren  were  noble  knights. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

How  Sir  Percivale  met  with  Sir  Ector, 
and  bow  they  fought  long,  and  each 
bad  almost  dain  other. 

And  now  will  we  turn  unto  Sir  Perci- 
vale that  rode  long,  and  in  a  forest  he 
met  a  knight  with  a  broken  shield  and 
a  broken  helm,  and  as  soon  as  either 
saw  other  readily,  they  made  them  ready 
to  just,  and  so  hurtled  together  with  all 
the  might  of  their  horses,  and  met  to- 
gether so  hard  that  Sir  Percivale  was 
smitten  to  the  earth.  And  then  Sir  Per- 


civale arose  lightly  and  cast  his  shidd 
on  his  shoulder  and  drew  his  sword,  and 
bad  the  other  knight  alight,  and  do  we 
battle  to  the  uttermost.  Will  ye  more? 
said  that  knight,  and  therewith  he  ali^ 
and  put  his  horse  from  him,  and  thien 
they  came  together  an  easy  pace,  and 
there  they  lashed  together  with  noble 
swords,  and  sometime  they  stroke,  and 
sometime  they  foined,  and  either  gaw 
other  many  great  wounds.  Thus  they 
fought  near  half  a  day,  and  never  rested 
but  right  little,  and  there  vras  none  of 
them  both  that  had  less  wounds  than  fif- 
teen, and  they  bled  so  much  that  it  ms 
marvel  they  stood  on  their  feet  But  this 
knight  that  fought  with  Sur  Perdvak 
was  a  proved  knight  and  a  wise  fitting 
knight,  and  Sir  Percivale  was  ^oung  and 
strong,  not  knowing  in  figfatmg  as  the 
other  was.  Then  Sir  Perdvale  smoke 
first,  and  said.  Sir  knight,  hold  thy  hand 
a  while  still,  for  we  have  foug^ten  for  a 
simple  matter  and  quarrel  overloogi 
and  therefore  I  require  thee  tell  me  thy 
name,  for  I  was  never  or  this  time 
matdied.  Truly,  said  that  knight,  and 
never  or  this  time  was  there  never  knight 
that  wounded  me  so  sore  as  thou  hast 
done,  and  yet  have  I  foughten  in  many 
battles ;  and  now  shalt  thou  wit  that  I 
am  a  knight  of  the  Table  Round,  and  my 
name  is  Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  brother 
unto  the  good  knight  Sir  Launcelot  du  . 
Lake.  Alas,  said  Sir  Percivale,  and  my 
name  is  Sir  Percivale  de  Galis,  that 
hath  made  my  quest  to  seek  Sir  Laun- 
celot ;  now  I  am  siker  that  I  shall  never 
finish  my  quest,  for  ye  have  slain  me 
with  your  hands.  It  is  not  so,  said  Sir 
Ector,  for  I  am  slain  by  your  hands,  and 
may  not  live ;  therefore  I  require  yon, 
said  Sir  Ector  unto  Sir  Percivale,  ride 
ye  hereby  to  a  priory,  and  bring  me  a 
priest  that  I  may  receive  my  Savioui; 
for  I  may  not  live.  And  when  ye  come 
to  the  court  of  king  Arthur,  tell  not  my 
brother  Sir  Launcelot  how  that  ye 
slew  me,  for  then  he  would  be  your 
mortal  enemy ;  but  ye  may  say  that  I 
was  slain  in  my  quest  as  I  sought  him. 
Alas,  said  Sir  Percivale,  ye  say  that 
thing  that  never  will  be,  for  I  am  so 


CHAP.  XlV. 


HOW  THEY  WERE  BOTH  MADE  WHOLM. 
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fidnt  for  bleeding  that  I  may  scarcely 
stand;  how  should  I  then  take  my 
horse? 

CHAP.  XIV. 

How  by  miracle  they  were  both  made  whole, 
by  the  coming  of  the  holy  vessel  of  San- 
great. 

Then  they  made  both  great  dole  out 
of  measure.  This  will  not  avail,  said 
Percivale.  And  then  he  kneeled  down 
and  made  his  prayer  devoutly  unto 
Almighty  Jesu ;  for  he  was  one  of  the 
best  knights  of  the  world  that  at  that 
time  was,  in  whom  the  very  faith  stood 
most  in.  Right  so  there  came  by,  the 
holy  vessel  of  the  Sancgreal  with  all 
manner  of  sweetness  and  savour,  but 
they  cotdd  not  readily  see  who  that 
bare  that  vessel,  but  Sir  Percivale  had  a 
glimmering  of  the  vessel,  and  of  the 
maiden  that  bare  it,  for  he  was  a  perfect 
clean  maiden.  And  forthwithal  they  both 
were  as  whole  of  hide  and  limb  as  ever 
they  were  in  their  life  days ;  then  they 


gave  thankings  to  God  with  great  mild- 
ness. O  Jesu  !  said  Sir  Percivale,  what 
may  this  mean  that  we  be  thus  healed, 
and  right  now  we  were  at  the  point  of 
dying  ?  I  wot  full  well,  said  Sir  Ector, 
what  it  is.  It  is  an  holy  vessel  that  is 
borne  by  a  maiden,  and  therein  is  a  part  of 
the  holy  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
blessed  might  He  be !  but  it  may  not  be 
seen,  said  Sir  Ector,  but  if  it  be  by  a 
perfect  man.  Truly,  said  Sir  Percivale, 
I  saw  a  damsel,  as  me  thought,  all  in 
white,  with  a  vessel  in  both  her  hands, 
and  forthwithal  I  was  whole.  So  then 
they  took  their  horses  and  their  harness, 
and  amended  their  harness  as  well  as 
they  might  that  was  broken,  and  so 
they  mounted  upon  their  horses  and 
rode  talking  together.  And  there  Sir 
Ector  de  Maris  told  Sir  Percivale  how 
he  had  sought  his  brother  Sir  Launcelot 
long,  and  never  could  hear  witting  of 
him : — In  many  strange  adventures  have 
I  been  in  this  quest.  And  so  either  told 
other  of  their  adventures. 


tiodftf)  iboo6. 
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CHAP.  I. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  in  his  madness  look  a 
sword  and  fought  with  a  knight,  and 
after  lept  into  a  bed. 

And  now  leave  we  of  a  while  of  Sir 
Ector  and  of  Sir  Percivale,  and  speak 
"we  of  Sir  Launcelot,  that  suffered  and 
endured  many  sharp  showers,  that  ever 
ran  vtrild  wood  from  place  to  place,  and 
lived  by  fruit  and  such  as  he  might  get, 
and  drank  water  two  year,  and  other 
clothing  had  he  but  little  but  his  shirt 
and  his  breeches.  Thus  as  Sir  Launce- 
lot wandered  here  and  there,  he  came  in 
a  fair  meadow  where  he  found  a  pavi- 


lion, and  there  by  upon  a  tree  there  hung 
a  white  shield,  and  two  swords  hung 
thereby,  and  two  spears  leaned  there  by 
a  tree.  And  when  Sir  Launcelot  saw 
the  swords,  anon  he  lept  to  the  one 
sword,  and  took  it  in  his  hand  and  drew 
it  out.  And  then  he  lashed  at  the  shield 
that  all  the  meadow  rang  of  the  dints, 
that  he  gave  such  a  noise  as  ten  knights 
had  foughten  together.  Then  came  forth 
a  dwarf  and  lept  unto  Sir  Launcelot,  and 
would  have  had  the  sword  out  of  his 
hand,  and  then  Sir  Laimcelot  took  him 
by  the  both  shoulders,  and  threw  him  to 
the  ground  upon  his  neck,  that  he  had 
almost  broken  his  neck,  and  therewithal 
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Ihcdwarf cried.  Help.  Then  came  forth 
H  likely  knight,  and  well  apparelled  in 
scarlet  furrtS  with  meniver.  And  anon 
as  he  saw  Sir  Launcelot,  he  deemed  tJiat 
he  shDold  be  out  of  his  wit :  and  then  he 
said  with  fair  speech.  Good  man,  lay 
down  thut  sword,  for,  as  me  seemeth, 
thou  ha^t  more  need  of  sleep,  and  of 
wajm  clothes,  than  to  wield  that  sword. 
As  for  that,  aaid  Sir  Launcelot,  come 
not  too  nigh  ■  for,  and  thou  do,  wit  ihou 
well  I  will  slay  thee.  And  when  the 
knight  of  the  pavUioD  saw  that,  he  stsrt 
backward  within  the  pavilion.  And 
then  the  dwarf  armed  him  lightly,  and 
so  the  knight  thought  by  force  and 
might  to  take  the  sword  from  Sir  laun- 
celot, and  BO  he  came  stepping  out,  und 
when  Sir  Launcelot  saw  him  come  so 
nil  armed  with  his  sword  in  bis  hand, 
then  Sir  Launcelot  flew  to  him  with 
such  a  might,  and  hit  him  upon  the 
helm  such  a  buffet  that  the  stroke 
troubled  his  brains,  and  therewith  the 
sword  brake  in  three.  And  the  knight 
fdJ  to  the  earth  as  he  had  been  dead, 
the  blood  brasting  out  of  his  mnllth,  : 
the  nose,  and  the  ears.  And  then  Sir 
Ijjuncclot  ran  into  the  pavilion,  and  i 
rushed  even  into  the  warm  bed:  and 
there  was  a  lady  in  that  bed,  and  she  I 
gat  her  smock,  and  ran  out  of  the  pa.vi-  I 
lion.  And  when  she  saw  her  lord  lie  on 
the  ground  like  to  be  dead,  then  she 
cried  and  wept  as  she  had  been  mad. 
Then  with  her  noise  the  knight  awa.ked 
out  of  his  swoon,  and  looked  up  weakly 
with  hb  eyes,  and  then  he  asked  her 
where  was  that  mad  man  that  had  given 
him  such  a  buffet  1  for  anch  a  baffet  had 
1  never  of  man's  hand.  Sir,  said  the 
dwarf,  it  is  not  worship  lo  hurt  him,  for 
he  is  a  man  out  of  his  wit,  and  doubt  ye 
not  he  hath  been  a  man  of  great  wor- 
ship, and  for  some  heartly  sorrow  that 
he  tulh  taken  he  is  fallen  mad :  and  me 
seemeth,  (aid  the  dwarf,  he  resembleth 
much  unto  Sir  Launcelot;  for  him  X 
saw  at  the  great  tournament  beside 
Lonaiep.  Jesu  defend,  said  that  knight, 
that  ever  that  noble  knight  Sir  Launce- 
lot should  lie  in  such  n  I'lighl.  liut 
whatsoever  he  be,  said  that  knigtit,  harm 


will  I 


:  do  bim.  And  thi-  i : 
name  was  Bliant.  Then  he  -^  ;  i 
the  dwarf.  Go  thou  fast  on  Vmr  »  -.. 
umo  my  brother  Sir  Selivant.  lii.i!  ■■■. 
the  Castle  Blank,  and  tell  him  '•!.  nii: 
adventure,  and  bid  him  bring  irilh  hi 
an  horse-litter,  and  then  will  wc  be 
this  knight  unto  my  castle. 

CHAP.  n. 

Hoai  Sir  Launcelal  Ufoi  carriid  >■  a  fcn 
liller,  and  b<ai/  Sir  Latmcdol  raett 
Sir  BtiBM  bU  boU. 
Hn  llie  dwarf  rode  fast,  and  be  <■ 
again  and  brought   Sir   Sdivant  « 
him,  and  six  men  with  nn  hoise-Nun: 
And  so  they  took  up    the  feUhn^d 
with  Sir  Launcelut,  and  so  carritd  il 
away  widi  them  unto  the  Cmlle  B 
and  he  never  awaked  lill  he  vis  w 
the  castle.    And   then   they  b 


hands  and  his  feel,  ami 


gave  b 


ness.  but  in  his  wit  they  could  lu  _ 
him  again,  nor  to  know  hinudl  ItM 
was  Sir  Launcelot  there  man  tim 
year  and  an  half,  honestly  ansy^a 
fair  fared  withal.  Then  unto  a  M 
this  lord  of  that  castle.  Sit  BUmiLh 
his  arras  on  horseback  with  a 
seek  adventures.  And  as  Jie  i 
forest  there  met  him  two  krughts  aihT» 
tnrous.  The  one  was  Breuse  SanalU. 
and  his  brother.  Sir  Bertdot 
two  ran  both  at  once  upon  Sx  Wats. 
and  brake  their  spears  upon  his  bad;. 
And  then  they  drew  out  swwdi,  m. 
made  grent  battle,  and  fougjit  k«gl» 
gclher.  Bnt  at  the  last  Sir  B&ut  «U 
sore  wounded,  and  felt  himself  fatA  tfi . 
then  he  lied  on  horsebadi  imwd  " 
casile.  And  they  came  huiibic  *. 
the  castle  where  as  Sir  L^uncctol  Iq  ■ 
a  vfindow,  and  saw  how  two  k'  ' 
laid  upon  Sir  Bliant  with  their  n 
Ami  when  Sir  Laimcelut  snw  Ihat  It 
as  wood  as  he  was,  he  WW  Kirttr  lor  U 
lord  Sir  Bliant.  And  then  Sir  iJUoeM 
brake  his  chains  from  his  Us«  ami  oiti* 
._!  ..     ..     ijrjakbg  he  him  h" 


: :  and  so  Sir  IjiniiodM  at  (M 
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?  faint  for  bleeding  that  I  may  scarcely 
^  stand;  how  should  I  then  take  my 
:    horse  ? 

;  CHAP.  XIV. 

How  by  miracle  tbey  were  both  made  tvbole, 
by  ibe  coming  of  tbe  boly  vessel  of  San- 
great. 

Then  they  made  both  great  dole  out 

of  measure.    This  will  not  avail,  said 

Perdvale.    And  then  he  kneeled  down 

■   and   made  his   prayer   devoutly   unto 

Almighty  Jesu ;  for  he  was  one  of  the 

.  best  knights  of  the  world  that  at  that 

time  was,  in  whom  the  very  faith  stood 

most  in.    Right  so  there  came  by,  the 

holy  vessel  of  the  Sancgreal  with  all 

manner  of  sweetness  and  savour,  but 

they  could  not  readily  see  who  that 

bare  that  vessel,  but  Sir  Percivale  had  a 

glinmiering  of  the  vessel,  and  of  the 

maiden  that  bare  it,  for  he  was  a  perfect 

clean  maiden.  And  forthwithal  they  both 

were  as  whole  of  hide  and  limb  as  ever 

they  were  in  their  life  days ;  then  they 


I 


gave  thankings  to  God  with  great  mild- 
ness. O  Jesu  !  said  Sir  Percivale,  what 
may  this  mean  that  we  be  thus  healed, 
and  right  now  we  were  at  the  point  of 
dying  ?  I  wot  full  well,  said  Sir  Ector, 
what  it  is.  It  is  an  holy  vessel  that  is 
borne  by  a  maiden,  and  therein  is  a  part  of 
the  holy  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
blessed  might  He  be !  but  it  may  not  be 
seen,  said  Sir  Ector,  but  if  it  be  by  a 
perfect  man.  Tmly,  said  Sir  Percivale, 
I  saw  a  damsel,  as  me  thought,  all  in 
white,  with  a  vessel  in  both  her  hands, 
and  forthwithal  I  was  whole.  So  then 
they  took  their  horses  and  their  harness, 
and  amended  their  harness  as  well  as 
they  might  that  was  broken,  and  so 
they  mounted  upon  their  horses  and 
rode  talking  together.  And  there  Sir 
Ector  de  Maris  told  Sir  Percivale  how 
he  had  sought  his  brother  Sir  Launcelot 
long,  and  never  could  hear  witting  of 
him : — In  many  strange  adventures  have 
I  been  in  this  quest.  And  so  either  told 
other  of  their  adventures. 


^j^£   ^todftj^    91300&. 


CHAP.  I. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  in  bis  madness  took  a 
sword  and  fougbt  witb  a  knigbt,  and 
after  lept  into  a  bed. 

And  now  leave  we  of  a  while  of  Sir 
Ector  and  of  Sir  Percivale,  and  speak 
we  of  Sir  Launcelot,  that  suffered  and 
endured  many  sharp  showers,  that  ever 
ran  wild  wood  from  place  to  place,  and 
lived  by  fruit  and  such  as  he  might  get, 
and  drank  water  two  year,  and  other 
clothing  had  he  but  little  but  his  shirt 
and  his  breeches.  Thus  as  Sir  Laimce- 
lot  wandered  here  and  there,  he  came  in 
a  fair  meadow  where  he  found  a  pavi- 


lion, and  there  by  upon  a  tree  there  htmg 
a  white  shield,  and  two  swords  hung 
thereby,  and  two  spears  leaned  there  by 
a  tree.  And  when  Sir  Launcelot  saw 
the  swords,  anon  he  lept  to  the  one 
sword,  and  took  it  in  his  hand  and  drew 
it  out.  And  then  he  lashed  at  the  shield 
that  all  the  meadow  rang  of  the  dints, 
that  he  gave  such  a  noise  as  ten  knights 
had  foughten  together.  Then  came  forth 
a  dwarf  and  lept  unto  Sir  Launcelot,  and 
would  have  had  the  sword  out  of  his 
hand,  and  then  Sir  Launcelot  took  him 
by  the  both  shoulders,  and  threw  him  to 
the  ground  upon  his  neck,  that  he  had 
almost  broken  his  neck,  and  therewithal 
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Ihe  dwarf  cried.  Help.  Then  came  forth 
a  likely  knight,  and  well  apparelled  in 
acarlet  furred  \vith  meniver.  And  anon 
as  he  saw  Sir  Launcelat,  he  deemed  that 
he  should  be  ont  of  hiawit:  andthenhe 
said  with  fair  speech,  Good  man,  lay 
down  that  sword,  for,  as  me  seemelh, 
thou  hast  more  need  of  sleep,  and  of 
warm  clothes,  than  to  wield  that  sword. 
As  for  that,  said  Sir  Launcelot.  come 
not  too  nigh ;  for,  and  thou  do,  wit  thou 
well  I  will  slay  thee.  And  when  the 
knight  of  the  pavilion  saw  that,  he  start 
loi^ward  within  the  pavilion.  And 
then  the  dwarf  anned  him  lightly,  sad 
so  the  knight  thought  by  forte  and 
might  to  take  the  sword  from  Sir  Laun- 
celot. and  so  he  came  stepping  out,  and 
when  Sir  Launcelot  saw  him  come  so 
all  armed  with  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
then  Sir  Launcelot  flew  lo  him  with 
sach  a  might,  and  hit  him  upon  the 
helm  such  a  buffet  that  the  stroke 
troubled  his  brains,  and  therewith  the 
sword  brake  in  thre«.  And  the  knight 
feil  to  the  earth  as  he  had  been  d^^, 
the  blood  brasling  out  of  his  mouth, 
the  nose,  and  the  ears.  And  then  Sir 
Launcelot  ran  into  the  pavilion,  and 
rushed  even  into  the  warm  bed:  and 
there  was  a  lady  in  that  bed,  and  she 
gat  her  smock,  and  ran  out  of  the  pavi- 
lion. And  when  she  saw  her  lord  lie  on 
the  ground  like  to  be  dead,  then  she 
cried  and  wept  as  she  had  been  mad. 
Then  with  her  noise  the  knight  awaked 
out  of  his  swoon,  and  looked  up  wcskly 
with  his  eyes,  and  then  he  asked  her 
where  was  that  mad  man  that  had  given 
him  such  a  buffet  1  for  such  a  buffet  had 
I  never  of  man's  hand.  Sir,  said  the 
dwarf,  it  is  not  worship  to  hurt  him,  for 
he  is  a  man  out  of  his  wit,  and  doubt  ye 
not  he  hath  been  a  man  of  great  wor- 
ship, and  for  some  heailly  sorrow  that 
he  hath  taken  he  is  fallen  mad  i  and  me 
secmeth.  said  the  dwarf,  he  resembleth 
much  unto  Sir  Lanncelot ;  for  him  I 
saw  at  the  great  tournament  be^de 
Lonaiep.  Jesu  defend,  said  that  knight, 
that  ever  that  noble  knight  Sir  launce- 
lot should  be  in  such  a  plight.  Rut 
er  he  be,  said  that  knigbt,  harm 


will  1  none  do  him.  And  liii- 
name  was  Bliant.  Then  ht  - 
ihe  dwarf,  Go  thou  fast  on  b. 
unto  my  brother  SirSelivaiu,  t-; 
the  Castle  Bhink,  and  tell  him  ■ 
adventure,  and  bid  him  brinf,'  n  . 
an  horse-litter,  and  then  will  n..  ' 
this  knight  unto  my  castle. 

CHAP.   II. 
Haul  Sir  Launcelot  vias  carritd  in  a  Id 

liner,  ami  bow  Sir   Laiautlal  me 

Sir  Bliant  Us  ban. 

Sn  the  dwaif  rode  fast,  and  heoi 
again  and  brought  Sir  Selivant  a 
hun,  and  six  men  with  on  horse-BlH 
And  so  they  took  up  the  feat 
with  Sir  Launcelot,  and  so  oniedd 
away  with  them  unto  the  Castle  D 
and  he  never  awaked  till  he  wu  «i 
the  castle.  And  then  they  boud  _  _ 
hands  and  hia  feet,  and  gave  biiii  (Ml 
meats  aod  good  drinks,  and  )ma^ 
him  again  to  his  strength  ainl  Ht  ■* 
tiess,  but  m  his  wit  ihey  could  not  M( 
him  again,  nor  to  know  hinudt  T"^ 
was  Sir  Launcelot  there  wore  Uw 
year  and  an  half,  honestly  amftd, : 
fair  fared  withal.  Then  upon  ■  te 
this  lord  of  that  castle,  iSi  Utianl.  fcis 
his  arms  on  horseback  with  a  spcu  H 
seek  adventures.  And  as  h«  rade  ii  t 
forest  there  met  htm  two  kn^ts 
tutoui,  Theoneviras  Breu^TW.-  . 
and  his  brother,  Sir  Bertelot.  and  1h* 
two  ran  both  at  once  upon  Sir  B 
and  brake  their  spears  upon  his  U^ 
And  then  they  drew  out  swordi.  iM 
made  great  battle,  imd  fought  looclv 
gether.  But  at  the  last  Sir  SOtBl  Mi 
sore  wounded,  and  felt  himself  biatid 
tlien  he  ded  on  horseback  toward 
castle.  And  they  came  hitrling  ■ 
the  castle  where  as  Sir  LAuncdM  hf  Ii 
a  window,  and  saw  bow  two  ki ' '~ 
laid  upon  Sir  Bliant  witli  thdr  n 
And  when  Sir  LauiuxJut  nw  thiL  fi 
as  wood  as  he  was.  he  vita  vxTf  tttm 
lord  Sir  Bliant  And  then  Sir  Loooi 
brake  his  chains  from  his  l^<i  atti  it  H* 
arms,  and  in  the  breakinfj  he  ktnt  hi 
hands  sore :  and  so  Sir  I  .^nniYlnt  i —  "* 


littAt>.  Id. 
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at  a  postern,  and  there  he  met  with  the 
two  knights  that  chased  Sir  Bliant,  and 
there  he  pulled  down  Sir  Bertdot  with 
his  bare  hands  from  his  horse,  and  there- 
withal he  wrothc  his  sword  out  of  his 
hands,  and  so  he  lept  unto  Sir  Breuse, 
and  gave  him  such  a  buffet  upon  the 
head  that  he  tumbled  backward  over 
his  horse  croup.  And  when  Sir  Bertelot 
saw  there  his  brother  have  such  a  fall, 
he  gat  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  would 
have  nm  Sir  Launcelot  through.  That 
saw  Sir  Bliant,  and  strake  off  the  hand 
of  Sir  Bertelot :  and  then  Sir  Breuse  and 
Sir  Bertelot  gat  their  horses  and  fled 
away.  When  Sir  Selivant  came,  and 
saw  what  Sir  Launcelot  had  done  for 
his  brother,  then  he  thanked  God,  and 
so  did  his  brother,  that  ever  they  did 
him  any  good.  But  when  Sir  Bliant 
saw  that  Sir  Launcelot  was  hurt  with 
the  breaking  of  his  irons,  then  was  he 
heavy  that  ever  he  bound  him.  Bind 
him  no  more,  said  Sir  Selivant,  for  he 
is  happy  and  gracious.  Then  they  made 
great  joy  of  Sir  Launcelot,  and  they 
boimd  hun  no  more.  And  so  he  abode 
there  an  half  year  and  more.  And  on 
the  mom  early,  Sir  Launcelot  was  ware 
where  came  a  great  boar  with  many 
hounds  nigh  him.  But  the  boar  was  so 
big  there  might  no  hounds  tear  him,  and 
the  hunters  came  after  blowing  their 
horns,  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot : 
and  then  Sir  Launcelot  was  ware  where 
one  alight,  and  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree, 
and  leaned  his  spear  against  the  tree. 

CHAP.  IIL 

How  Sir  Launcelot  fought  against  a  boar 
and  sleto  bim^  and  bow  be  was  burt,  and 
brought  unto  an  hermitage. 

So  came  Sir  Launcelot,  and  found  the 
horse  bounden  till  a  tree,  and  a  spear 
leaning  against  a  tree,  and  a  sword  tied 
to  the  saddle  bow.  And  then  Sir  Laun- 
celot lept  into  the  saddle,  and  gat  that 
spear  in  his  hand,  and  then  he  rcSe  after 
the  boar.  And  then  Sir  Launcelot  was 
ware  where  the  boar  set  his  back  to  a 
tree,  fast  by  an  hermitage.  Then  Sir 
Launcelot  ran   at  the  boar  with  his 


spear.  And  therewith  the  boar  turned 
him  nimbly,  and  rove  out  the  lungs  and 
the  heart  of  the  horse,  so  that  Launcelot 
fell  to  the  earth,  and  or  ever  Sir  Laun- 
celot might  get  from  the  horse,  the  boar 
rove  him  on  the  brawn  of  the  thigh, 
up  to  the  hough  bone.  And  then  Sir 
Launcelot  was  wroth,  and  up  he  gat 
upon  his  feet,  and  drew  his  sword,  and 
he  smote  off  the  boar's  head  at  one 
stroke.  And  therewithal  came  out  the 
hermit,  and  saw  him  have  such  a 
wound;  then  the  hermit  came  to  Sir 
Launcelot  and  bemoaned  him,  and 
would  have  had  him  home  imto  his 
hermitage.  But  when  Sir  Launcelot 
heard  him  speak,  he  was  so  wroth  with 
his  wound  that  he  ran  upon  the  heiinit 
to  have  slain  him,  and  the  hermit  ran 
away,  and  when  Sir  Laimcdot  might 
not  overget  him  he  threw  his  sword 
after  him,  for  Sir  Launcelot  might  go  no 
farther  for  bleeding.  Then  the  hermit 
turned  again,  and  asked  Sir  launcelot 
how  he  was  hurt.  Fellow,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  this  boar  hath  bitten  me 
sore.  Then  come  with  me,  said  the 
hermit,  and  I  shall  heal  you.  Go  thy 
way,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  and  deal  not 
with  me.  Then  the  hermit  ran  his  way, 
and  there  he  met  with  a  good  knight 
with  many  men.  Sir,  said  the  hermit, 
here  is  fast  by  my  place  the  goodliest 
man  that  ever  I  saw,  and  he  is  sore 
wounded  with  a  boar,  and  yet  he  hath 
slain  the  boar.  But  well  I  wot,  said 
the  hermit,  and  he  be  not  holpen,  that 
goodly  man  shall  die  of  that  wound, 
and  that  were  great  pity.  Then  that 
knight,  at  the  desire  of  the  hermit,  gat  ^ 
a  cart,  and  in  that  cart  that  knight  put 
the  boar  and  Sir  Launcelot,  for  Sir 
Launcelot  was  so  feeble  that  they  might 
right  easily  deal  with  him.  And  so  Sir 
Launcelot  was  brought  unto  the  her- 
mitage, and  tliere  the  hermit  healed  him 
of  his  wound.  But  the  hermit  might 
not  find  Sir  Launcelot's  sustenance,  and 
so  he  impaired  and  waxed  feeble,  both 
of  his  body  and  of  his  wit,  for  the  de- 
fault of  his  sustenance :  he  waxed  more 
wooder  than  he  was  aforehand.  And 
then,  upon  a  day,  Sir  Launcelot  ran  his 
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way  inlo  the  forest,  and  by  ailvenlure  he 
came  to  tlie  city  of  Cutbin  where  dame 
Elaine  was,  that  bare  Galahad,  Sir 
Launcelot's  son.  And  so  when  lie  was 
entered  into  the  town,  he  ran  ihrough 
the  town  to  the  castle,  and  then  all  the 
youtig  men  of  that  city  mn  after  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  there  they  threw  turves 
at  him,  and  gave  him  many  sad  strokes. 
And  ever  as  Sir  Launcelot  miglit  over- 
reach any  of  them  he  threw  Lhem,  so  that 
they  would  never  come  in  his  hands  no 
more,  for  of  some  he  brake  the  legs  and 
arms,  and  so  lied  into  tlie  castle,  and 
then  came  out  knights  and  squires  snd 
rescued  Sir  Launcelot.  And  when  they 
beheld  him,  nod  looked  upon  his  person, 
they  thought  they  saw  never  so  goodly 
a  man.  And  when  they  saw  so  many 
wounds  upon  him,  all  they  deemed  that 
he  had  been  a  man  of  worship.  And 
then  they  ordained  him  clothes  lo  his 
body,  and  straw  underneath  him,  anil  a 
Utile  house.  And  then  every  day  they 
would  throw  him  meat,  and  set  him 
drink,  but  there  was  but  few  would 
bring  meat  to  bib  hands. 

CHAP,  IV. 

Haw  Sir  Lanncilat  loas  knaitia  by  dams 
Elaine,  and  was  borne  inlo  a  cbamher, 
and  after  healed  by  tie  Sangreal. 
So  it  befel,  that  king  Pellea  had  a 
nephew,  liis  name  was  Castor,  and  so  he 
desired  of  the  king  to  be  made  knight, 
and  so  at  the  rcijuest  of  this  Castor,  the 
king  made  him  knight  at  the  feast  of 
Candlemas.  And  when  Sir  Castor  was  . 
made  knight,  that  same  day  he  gave  i 
many  gowns.  And  ihcsi  Sir  Castor  sent 
for  the  fool,  that  was  Sir  Launcelot. 
And  when  he  was  come  afore  Sir  Castor, 
he  gave  Sir  Launcelot  a  robe  of  scarlet 
and  all  that  belonged  unto  him.  And 
when  Sir  Launcelot  vras  ao  aiTayed  like 
a  koight,  he  was  the  seemliest  man  in 
all  the  court,  and  none  so  well  made, 
So  when  he  saw  his  time  he  went  into 
the  garden,  and  there  Sir  Liiimcelot  laid 
Iiim  down  by  a  well  and  slept.  And  so 
at  afternoon,  dame  EUaiue  and  her 
maidens  came  into  the  gonleti  to  play 


them,  anil  as  they  loamcd  up  and  doi 
one  of  dame  Elaine's  mcideiis  esf 
where  lay  a  goodly  man  by  the  • 
sleeping,  and  anon  shewed  him  lo  tbl 
Elaine,  Teece,  said  dame  Ehune,  aj 
say  no  word;  and  then  she  breu 
dame  Elaine  where  he  lay.  And  wj 
that  she  beheld  him,  anon  she  fell  In 
membrance  of  him,  and  knew  him  vcn); 
for  Sir  Launcelot,  and  therewithal  iht 
fell  on  weeping  so  heartily  that  she  nnk 
even  lo  the  earth.  And  when  she  J  ' 
thus  wept  a  great  while,  then  she  ai 
and  called  her  maidens,  and  said  ihe 
was  sick.  And  so  she  went  out  of  A* 
garden,  and  she  went  straight  lo  b 
father,  and  there  she  took  him  span  t 
herself,  and  then  she  said.  Oh  fahc. 
now  have  1  need  of  your  help,  anil  te 
if  that  ye  help  me,  farewdl  mj  godf' 
days  for  ever.  What  is  thai,  duEhwf 
said  kmg  Pelles.  Sir,  she  said,  ma  i 
it :  in  your  garden  I  went  for  to  ipM 
and  there  by  the  well  I  found  Sir  UM 
celot  du  Luke  sleeping.  1  may  not  h 
lieve  that,  said  kmg  Pelles.  Sir,  Ji 
saidi  ttuly  he  is  there,  and  me  ai  f iml 
he  should  be  distract  out  of  bit  >fc  " 
Then  hold  you  still,  said  the  ki^  al 
let  me  deal.  Then  the  king  calU  l> 
him  such  as  he  most  trusted,  a  ' 
persons,  and  dame  Elaine  his  dang 
And  when  Ihcy  cam 
beheld  Sir  Launcelot. 
knew  him.  Sir,  said  dame  BriMS,  a 
must  be  wise  how  we  deal  with  bi 
this  knight  is  out  of  his  mind,  ami 
awake  him  rudely,  what  he  will  do  w 
all  know  not.    But  ye  shall  £  " 

I   shall   throw   such   an   eat. 

upon   him   that   he    shall    not   i 
within  the  space  of  an  hour :  m 
she   did.    Then   within  a   liillc  i 
after  king  Pelles  commanded  tl 
people  should  avoid,  that  none 
lie  in  that  way  there  as  the  king  ■ 
come.    And  so  when  this  was  d 
these  four  men  and  these   kuiia  Ml 
hand  on  Sir  Launcelot.    And  s 
bare  him  into  a  lower,  and  so 
chamber  where  was  the  holy  ve 
the  Sancgreal,  and  by  force  Sir  L 
lot  wa9  laid  by  that  holy  newd,  —i   I 


e  wd^    1 


CHAP.  V. 


HOW  HE  WAS  RECOVERED. 
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there  came  a  holy  man  and  uncovered 
that  vessel,  and  so  by  miracle,  and  by 
yirtue  of  that  holy  vessel,  Sir  Laimcelot 
was  healed  and  recovered.  And  when 
that  he  was  awaked  he  groaned  and 
sighed,  and  complained  greatly  that  he 
"was  passing  sore. 

CHAP.  V. 

How  Sir  Launcelotf  after  that  he  was 
whole  and  had  his  mindt  he  was 
ashamed,  and  bow  that  Elaine  desired 
a  castle  for  him. 

And  when  Sir  Launcelot  saw  king 
Pelles  and  Elaine  he  waxed  ashamed, 
and  said  thus:  Oh  Lord  Jesu,  how 
came  I  here?  For  God's  sake,  my  lord, 
let  me  wit  how  I  came  here  ?  Sir,  said 
dame  Elaine,  into  this  country  ye  came 
like  a  mad  man  clean  out  of  your  wit. 
And  here  have  ye  been  kept  as  a  fool, 
and  no  creature  here  knew  what  ye 
were,  until  by  fortune  a  maiden  of  mine 
brought  me  unto  you,  where  as  ye  lay 
sleeping  by  a  well,  and  anon,  as  I  verily 
beheld  you,  I  knew  you.  And  then  I 
told  my  father,  and  so  were  ye  brought 
afore  this  holy  vessel,  and  by  the  virtue 
of  it  thus  were  ye  healed.  O,  said  Sir 
launcelot,  if  this  be  sooth,  how  many 
there  be  that  know  of  my  woodness. 
Truly,  said  Elaine,  no  more  but  my 
father  and  I  and  dame  Brisen.  Now,  I 
pray  you,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  keep  it  in 
counsel,  and  let  no  man  know  it  in  the 
world,  for  I  am  sore  ashamed  that  I 
have  been  thus  miscarried,  for  I  am 
banished  out  of  the  country  of  Logris 
for  ever,  that  is  for  to  say,  the  country 
of  England.  And  so  Sir  Launcelot  lay 
more  than  a  fortnight,  or  ever  that  he 
might  stir  for  soreness.  And  then  upon 
a  day  he  said  unto  dame  Elaine  these 
words :  Lady  Elaine,  for  your  sake  I 
have  had  much  travel,  care,  and  anguish, 
it  needeth  not  to  rehearse  it,  ye  know 
how.  Notwithstanding  I  know  well  I 
have  done  foul  to  you,  when  that  I  drew 
my  sword  to  you,  for  to  have  slain  you. 
And  all  was  the  cause  that  ye  and  dame 
Brisen  deceived  me.  That  is  truth,  said 
d^une  Elaiw.    Npw  will  ye  for  my  love, 


said  Sir  Launcelot,  go  unto  your  father, 
and  get  me  a  place  of  him  wherein  I 
may  dwell:  for  in  the  court  of  king 
Arthur  may  I  never  come.  Sir,  said 
dame  Elaine,  I  will  live  and  die  with 
you,  and  only  for  your  sake,  and  if  my 
life  might  not  avail  you,  and  my  death 
might  avail  you,  wit  ye  well  I  would 
die  for  your  sake.  And  I  will  go  to  my 
father,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing 
that  I  can  desire  of  him  but  I  shall  have 
it.  And  where  ye  be,  my  lord  Sir 
Launcelot,  doubt  ye  not  but  I  will  be 
with  you  with  all  the  service  that  I  may 
do.  So  forthwithal  she  went  to  her 
father,  and  said.  Sir,  my  lord  Sir  Laun- 
celot desireth  to  be  here  by  you  in  some 
castle  of  yours.  Well,  daughter,  said 
the  king,  sith  it  is  his  desire  to  abide  in 
these  marches,  he  shall  be  in  the  castle 
of  Bliant,  and  there  shall  ye  be  with 
him,  and  twenty  of  the  fairest  ladies 
that  be  in  this  country,  and  they 
shall  all  be  of  the  great  blood;  and 
ye  shall  have  ten  knights  with  you. 
For,  daughter,  I  will  that  ye  wit 
we  all  be  honoured  by  the  blood  of 
Sir  Launcelot. 

CHAP.  VL 

How  Sir  Launcelot  came  into  the  Joyous 
IslCy  and  there  he  named  himself  Le 
Chevaler  Mai  Fet, 

Then  went  dame  Elaine  unto  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  told  him  all  how  her 
father  had  devised  for  him  and  her. 
Then  came  the  knight  Sir  Castor,  that 
was  nephew  unto  king  Pelles,  unto  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  asked  him  what  was 
his  name?  Sir,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  my 
name  is  Le  Chevaler  Mai  Fet,  that  is  to 
say,  the  knight  that  hath  trespassed. 
Sir,  said  Sir  Castor,  it  may  well  be  so, 
but  ever  me  seemeth  your  name  should 
be  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  for  or  now  I 
have  seen  you.  Sir,  said  Launcelot,  ye 
are  not  as  a  gentle  knight :  I  put  case 
my  name  were  Sir  Launcelot,  and  that 
it  list  me  not  to  discover  my  name; 
what  should  it  grieve  you  here  to  keep 
my  counsel,  and  ye  not  hurt  thereby? 
But  wit  thou  well,  and  ever  it  lie  in  jny 


power  I  iiheil  giieve  you,  and  that  I 
promise  you  truly.  Then  Sir  Castor 
kneeled  down  and  besought  Sir  Laun- 
celot  of  mercy : — For  I  shall  never  ntler 
what  ye  be  while  that  ye  be  in  these 
pans.  Then  Sir  Xauncelot  pardoned 
him.  And  then  after  this  king  FeUes 
with  ten  knights,  and  dame  Elnine  and 
twenty  l^es.  rode  unto  the  castle  of 
Bliant,  tliat  stood  in  an  island  enclosed 
in  iron,  with  a  fair  water,  deep  ajid 
large.  And  when  they  were  there  Sir 
Lnuncelot  let  call  it  the  Joyous  Isle,  and 
there  was  he  called  none  otherwise  but 
Le  Chevaler  Mai  Fet,  the  knight  that 


queen  crowned  iu  the  midst  all  of  silv  er, 
and  a.  knight,  clean  armed,  kneeling  be- 
fore her ;  and  every  day  once,  for  any 
mirths  that  all  the  ladies  might  make 
him,  he  would  once  every  day  look  to- 
wards the  realm  of  Logris  where  king 
Arthur  and  queen  Guenever  were.  And 
then  would  he  fall  upon  a  weeping  as 
though  his  heart  should  to-brast.  So  it 
fell  Siat  time  that  Sir  Laoncelot  heard 
of  a  iustmg  fast  by  his  castle,  within 
three  leagues.  Then  he  called  unto  him 
a  dwaif,  and  he  bade  him  go  unto  that 
justing,  and,  or  ever  the  knights  depart, 
look  thou  make  there  a  cry  m  the  hear- 
ing of  all  the  knights,  that  there  is  one 
knight  in  the  Joyous  Isle,  that  is  the 
castle  Bliant,  and  say  that  his  name  is 
Le  Chevaler  Mai  Fct,  that  will  just 
against  knights  that  will  come ;  and 
who  that  putteth  that  knight  to  the 
worse  shall  have  a  fair  maid  and  a  j  er- 

CHAP.  VII. 
0/  a    great    luumtying    in    Ibi   Joyous 

hie,  and   bow   Sir  Fcrdvali  and  Sir 

Eclor  came  ibilber,  and  Sir  PircivaU 

fongbl  wi'b  bim. 

So  when  this  cry  was  made,  unto 
Joyous  Isle  drew  knights  lo  the  num- 
ber of  live  hundred.  And  wit  ye  well 
there  was  never  seen  in  Arthur's  doys 
one  knight  that  did  so  much  deetls  of 
arms  as  Sir  Launcclot  did  tliree  days 
together.      For,   as   [he  bopk  maketh 


truly  mention,  he  had  the  better  ul  lE 
the  five  hundred  knights,  and  Ih«e*i 
not  one  slain  of  them.  And  after  lb 
Sir  Launcelot  made  them  all  a  gia 
feast.  And  in  the  meanwhile  oa 
Sir  Percivale  de  Galis  and  Sir  Soaih 
Maris  imder  that  castle  that  wns 
the  Joyous  Isle.  And  as  they  behU 
that  gay  castle  they  would  have  gi" 
to  that  castle,  but  they  might  ddI 
the  broad  water,  and  bridge  could  l)>f 
find  none.  Then  they  saw  on  the  olbn 
side  a  lady  with  a  sptrhawk  in  ht 
hand,  and  Sir  Percivale  called  unl  '  ' 
and  asked  that  lady  who  was  b 
castle.  Fair  knight,  she  said,  lin 
within  this  castle  is  the  biresl  bdt  i> 
this  land,  and  her  nome  is  Elaine.  iU» 
we  have  in  this  castle  the  fairest  kaigfcl 
and  the  mightiest  man  that  is,  1 4« 
say.  living,  and  he  cnlleth  bimscU  Lc 
Chevaler  Mai  Fet.  How  came  li«  oU 
these  marches?  said  Sir  Podnk. 
Truly,  said  the  damsel,  he  oune  iaui 
this  country  like  a  mad  man,  with  ikp 
and  hoys  cha^ng  him  througii  Ibl  at; 
of  Corbin ;  and  by  the  holy  WMd  ■ 
the  Sancgreal  he  was  brouent  UKo  ki 
wit  again,  but  he  will  not  do  tanl 
with  no  knight  but  by  uadomc  or  l> 
noon.  And  if  ye  list  to  uotnc  into  Ui 
castle,  said  the  lady,  ye  must  ride  «li 
the  further  side  of  the  castle,  and  iIbi 
shall  ye  (ind  a  vessel  that  will  beu  J*» 
and  your  horse.  Then  they  rleutlal 
and  came  unto  the  vessel.  And  tlo 
Sir  Percivale  alight,  and  s^ud  to  ^ 
Ector  de  Maris.  Ye  shall  aHde  a 
here  until  that  I  wit  what  heuuci 
knight  he  is.  For  it  were  ^hante  ori 
us,  inasmuch  as  he  is  but  ooe  ku^ 
and  vve  should  both  do  battle  will)  1^ 
Do  ye  as  ye  list,  said  Sii  Bctor  A 
Maris,  and  here  I  shall  nbidu  yoa  old 
that  I  hear  of  you.  Then  passed  St 
Percivale  the  water.  And  whm  be  ci~ 
to  the  cBsile-gate,  he  bad  ihc  pW 
Go  thou  to  the  good  kuighl  wilhia 
castle,  and  tell  nim  here  a  omm 
en-ant  knight  to  just  with  hita.  ! 
said  the  [sorter,  ride  ye  williin  Ibetui 


that  lortls  and  ladies  n 


CHAP.  ym. 


HOW  HE  MET  SIR  PERCIVALE. 
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So  anon  as  Sir  I^uncelot  had  warning, 
he  was  soon  ready ;  and  there  Sir  Per- 
dvale  and  Sir  Launcelot  encountered 
with  such  a  might,  and  their  spears 
were  so  rude,  that  both  the  horses  and 
the  knights  fell  to  the  earth.  Then  they 
aToided  their  horses  and  flang  out  noble 
swords,  and  hewed  away  cantels  of 
their  shields,  and  hurtled  together  with 
their  shields  like  two  boars,  and  either 
wounded  other  passing  sore.  At  the 
last  Sir  Percivale  spake  first,  when  they 
had  foughten  there  more  than  two 
hours.  Fair  knight,  said  Sir  Percivale, 
I  require  thee  tSl  me  thy  name,  for  I 
met  never  with  such  a  knight.  Sir,  said 
Sir  Laimcelot,  my  name  is  Le  Chevaler 
Mai  Fet :  now  tell  me  your  name,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  I  require  you  gentle 
knight.  Truly,  said  Sir  Percivale,  my 
name  is  Sir  Percivale  de  Galis,  that  was 
brother  unto  the  good  knight  Sir  La- 
morak  de  Galis,  and  king  Pellinore 
was  our  fether,  and  Sir  Aglovale  is  my 
Inrother.  Alas,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  what 
have  I  done  to  fight  with  you  that  art 
a  knight  of  the  Table  Round,  that  some- 
time was  your  fellow ! 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Hc/uf  each  of  ibem  knew  other,  and  of 
ibeir  great  courtesy.  And  bow  bis 
brotber  Sir  Ector  came  unto  bim, 
and  of  ibeir  joy. 

And  therewithal  Sir  Launcelot  kneeled 
down  upon  his  knees,  and  threw  away 
his  shield  and  his  sword  from  him. 
When  Sir  Percivale  saw  him  do  so,  he 
marvelled  what  he  meaned.  And  then 
thus  he  said.  Sir  knight,  whatsoever 
thou  be,  I  require  thee  upon  the  high 
order  of  knighthood  tell  me  thy  true 
name.  Then  he  said,  Truly  my  name 
is  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  king  Ban's 
son  of  Benoy.  Alas,  said  Sir  Percivale, 
what  have  I  done  I  I  was  sent  by  the 
queen  for  to  seek  you,  and  so  I  have 
sought  you  nigh  this  two  year;  and 
yonder  is  Sir  Ector  de  Maris  your  bro- 
ther abideth  me  on  the  other  side  of  the 
yonder  water.  Now,  said  Sir  Percivale, 
I  pray  you  forgive  me  mine  offence  that 


I  have  here  done.  It  is  soon  forgiven, 
said  Sir  Launcelot.  Then  Sir  Percivale 
sent  for  Sir  Ector  de  Maris.  And  when 
Sir  Launcelot  had  a  sight  of  him,  he 
ran  unto  him  and  took  liim  in  his  arms, 
and  then  Sir  Ector  kneeled  down  and 
either  wept  upon  other,  that  all  had 
pity  to  behold  them.  Then  came  dame 
Elaine,  and  she  there  made  them  great 
cheer  as  might  lie  in  her  power;  and 
there  she  told  Sir  Ector  and  Sir  Perci- 
vale how  and  in  what  manner  Sir  Laun- 
celot came  into  that  country,  and  how 
he  was  healed.  And  there  it  was  known 
how  long  Sir  launcelot  was  with  Sir 
Bliant  and  with  Sir  Selivant,  and  how 
he  first  met  with  them,  and  how  he 
departed  from  them  because  of  a  boai* ; 
and  how  the  hermit  healed  Sir  Launce- 
lot of  his  great  wound,  and  how  that 
he  came  to  Corbin. 

CHAP.  IX. 

How  Sir  Bors  and  Sir  Lionel  came  to 
king  Brandegore,  and  bow  Sir  Bors 
took  bis  son  Helin  le  Blank,  and  of 
Sir  Launcelot, 

Now  leave  we  Sir  Launcelot  in  the 
Joyous  Isle  with  the  lady  dame  Elaine, 
and  Sir  Percivale  and  Sir  Ector  playing 
with  them,  and  turn  we  to  Sir  Bors  de 
Ganis  and  Sir  Lionel,  that  had  sought 
Sir  Laimcelot  nigh  by  the  space  of  two 
years,  and  never  could  they  hear  of 
him.  And  as  they  thus  rode  by  adven- 
ture, they  came  to  the  house  of  Bran- 
degore,  and  there  Sir  Bors  was  weU 
known,  for  he  had  a  child  of  the  king's 
daughter  fifteen  years  before,  and  his 
name  was  Helin  le  Blank.  And  when 
Sir  Bors  saw  that  child  it  liked  him 
passing  well.  And  so  those  knights 
had  good  cheer  of  the  king  Brandegore. 
And  on  the  mom  Sir  Bors  came  afore 
king  Brandegore,  and  said,  Here  is  my 
son  Helin  le  Blank,  that  as  it  is  said 
he  is  my  son ;  and  since  it  is  so,  I  will 
that  ye  wit  I  will  have  him  with  me 
unto  the  court  of  king  Arthur.  Sir, 
said  the  king,  ye  may  well  take  him 
with  you,  but  he  is  over  tender  of  age. 
As  for  that,  said  Sir  Bors,  I  will  have 


him  with,  me,  and  bring  him  to  the 
house  of  most  worship  of  the  world. 
So  when  Sir  Bors  should  depart,  there 
was  made  gient  sorrow  for  the  depart- 
ing of  Helln  le  Blank,  and  great  weeping 
was  there  made.  But  Sir  Bors  and  Sir 
Lionel  departed.  And  within  a  while 
they  came  to  Camelot.  where  was  king 
Arthur.  And  when  king  Arthur  under- 
stood that  Helin  le  Blank  was  Sir  Bors' 
son,  and  nephew  unto  king;  Brnnde- 
eore,  then  kmg  Arthur  let  him  make 
knight  of  the  Rotmd  Table ;  and  so  he 
proved  a  good  knight  and  an  adven- 

Now  will  we  turn  to  our  matter  of 
Sir  Launcelot.  It  befel  upon  a  day 
Sir  Ector  and  Sic  Percivale  cume  to 
Sir  Launcelot  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  do,  and  whether  he  would  go 
with  them  nnto  king  Arthur  or  not? 
Nay,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  may  not 
be  by  no  mean;  for  I  was  so  en- 
treated at  the  court  that  I  cast  me 
never  to  come  there  more.  Sir,  said 
Sir  Ector,  I  am  your  brother,  and  ye 
are  the  man  in  the  world  that  I  love 
most,  and  if  I  understood  that  it  w-ere 
your  dis\vorship,  ye  may  understand 
I  would  never  counsel  you  there  to ; 
but  king  Arthur  and  all  his  knights, 
and  in  especial  queen  Guenever,  made 
such  dole  and  sorrow  that  it  was  marvel 
to  hear  and  see.  And  ye  must  remem- 
ber the  great  worship  and  renown  that 
ye  be  al.  how  that  ye  have  been  more 
spoken  of  than  any  other  knight  that 
is  now  living:  for  there  is  none  that 
bcarath  the  name  now  but  ye  and  Sir 
Tristram ;  therefore,  brother,  said  Sir 
Ector,  make  you  ready  to  ride  to  the 
court  with  us,  and  I  dare  say  there  was 
never  knight  better  welcome  to  the 
court  than  ye :  and  I  wot  well,  and  can 
make  it  good,  said  Sir  Ector,  it  hath 
cost  my  lady  the  cjueen  twenty  thousand 
pound  the  seeking  of  you.  Well,  bro- 
ther, said  Sir  Launcelot,  1  will  do  after 
your  counsel,  and  ride  with  you.  So 
then  they  look  their  horses,  and  innde 
them  ready,  and  took  their  leave  at  king 
Pelles  and  at  dame  Elaine.  And  when 
!>ir    Launcelot    should    depart,    dame 


Elaine  made  great  sorrow.  My  Ud 
Sir  launcetot,  said  dame  Elaine,  al  Out 
same  feast  of  Pentecost  shall  yinu  va 
and  mine,  Galahad,  be  made  kugb 
for  he  is  fully  now  fifteen  winter  «i 
Do  as  ye  bst,  said  Sir  I^imcelot.  (M 
give  him  grace  to  prove  a  good  kni^ 
As  for  that,  said  liatae  Elaine.  I  dudt 
not  he  shall  prove  the  best  man  of  lb 
kin,  except  one.  Then  shall  he  be  i 
m^n  good  enough,  said  Sir  L^nncclul. 

CHAP.  X. 
ffoia  Sir  Launcdol  viilb  SiV  Perehttlt  ft 

Sir  Ecior  came  to  ibt  court,  aadtfii 

great  joy  of  bim. 

Then  they  departed,  and  wittuo  fill 
days'  journey  they  came  to  CamtlDt. 
that  is  called  in  English,  WindiBnr, 
And  when  Sir  Launcelot  was  ccor 
among  them,  the  king  and  all  Che 
knights  made  great  joy  of  him.  hA. 
there  Sir  Fercivate  de  Calls  uid  Sb 
Ector  de  Maris  began  and  told  tl( 
whole  adventures,  that  Sir  Uumcelol 
had  been  out  of  his  mind  the  thac  vi 
his  absence,  how  he  called  hinudT  \a 
Chevaler  Mai  Fet,  the  knight  ihU  W 
trespassed,  and  in  three  dan  Sir  Ixor 
celot  smote  down  five  hundrtd  kawhlv 
Ami  ever,  as  Sir  Ector  and  Sr  Pei^ilt 
told  these  tales  of  Sir  Launcelot.  qnm 
Guenever  wept  as  she  sliould  haveiQed. 
Then  the  queen  made  great  cheer.  Tnlf , 
said  king  Arthur.  I  marvel  for  *tai 
cause  ye  Sir  Launcelot  went  out  of  jwo 
mind  V  I  aod  many  others  deem  h  «tt 
for  the  love  of  fair  Elaine,  the  diDglna 
of  king  Pelles,  by  whom  ye  are  iwMl 
that  ye  have  a  child,  and  hii  name  It 
Galahad  ;  and  men  say  he  shiU  4> 
marvels.  My  lord,  said  Sir  Ixanolot. 
if  I  did  any  folly,  I  have  that  I  son^. 
And  therewithjit  the  king  spake  oi 
more ;  but  all  Sir  Launcelot's  km  Uw 
for  whom  he  went  out  of  hit  ciAl 
And  then  there  were  great  feai 


they  made  great  joy. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Sow  La  Bade  Isoud  counselled  Sir  Tris- 
tram  to  go  unto  the  court  to  the  great 
feast  of  Pentecost. 

"Now  will  we  leave  of  this  matter,  and 
speak  we  of  Sir  Tristram  and  of  Sir  Pa- 
amides,  that  was  the  Saracen  unchris- 
tened.  When  Sir  Tristram  was  come 
home  unto  Joyous  Gard  from  his  adven- 
tures, all  this  while  that  Sir  Launcelot 
was  thus  missed  two  year  and  more, 
Sir  Tristram  bare  the  renown  through  all 
the  realm  of  Logris,  and  many  strange 
adventures  befel  him,  and  full  well  and 
manly  and  worshipfiilly  he  brought 
them  to  an  end.  So  when  he  was  come 
home.  La  Beale  Isoud  told  him  of  the 
great  feast  that  should  be  at  Pentecost 
next  following ;  and  there  she  told  him 
how  Sir  Launcelot  had  been  missed  two 
years,  and  all  that  while  he  had  been  out 
of  his  mind,  and  how  he  was  holpen  by 
the  holy  vessel  the  Sancgreal.  Alas, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  that  caused  some  de- 
bate betwixt  him  and  queen  Guenever. 
Sir,  said  dame  Isoud,  I  know  it  all,  for 

aneen  Guenever  sent  me  a  letter,  in 
tie  which  she  wrote  me  all  how  it 
^as,  for  to  require  you  to  seek  him; 
and  now,  blessed  be  God,  said  La 
Beale  Isoud,  he  is  whole  and  sound, 
and  come  again  to  the  court.  Thereof 
am  I  glad,  said  Sir  Tristram,  and  now 
shall  ye  and  I  make  us  ready,  for  both 
ye  and  I  will  be  at  the  feast.  Sir,  said 
Isoud,  and  it  please  you  I  will  not  be 
there,  for  through  me  ye  be  marked  of 
many  good  knights,  and  that  causeth 
yon  to  have  much  more  labour  for  my 
sake  than  needeth  you.  Then  will  I  not 
be  there,  said  Sir  Tristram,  but  if  ye 
be  there.  Not  so,  said  La  Beale  Isoud, 
for  then  shall  I  be  spoken  of  shame 
among  all  queens  and  ladies  of  estate, 
for  ye  that  are  called  one  of  the  noblest 
knights  of  the  world,  and  ye  a  knight  of 
the  Round  Table,  how  may  ye  be  missed 
at  that  feast  ?  \Miat  shall  be  said  among 
all  knights? — See  how  Sir  Tristram  hunl- 
eth,  and  hawketh,  and  cowereth  within 
a  castle  with  his  lady,  and  forsaketh 
your  worship.    Alas,  shall  some  say,  it 


is  pity  that  ever  he  was  made  knight,  or 
that  ever  he  should  have  the  love  of  a 
lady.  Also  what  shall  queens  and  ladies 
say  of  me  ? — It  is  pity  that  I  have  my 
life,  that  I  will  hold  so  noble  a  knight 
as  ye  are  from  his  worship.  Truly,  said 
Sir  Tristram  imto  La  Beale  Isoud,  it  is 
passing  well  said  of  you,  and  nobly 
counselled,  and  now  I  well  understand 
that  ye  love  me-;  and  like  as  ye  have 
counselled  me,  I  will  do  a  part  there- 
after. But  there  shall  no  man  nor  child 
ride  with  me,  but  myself.  And  so  will  I 
ride  on  Tuesday  next  coming,  and  no 
more  harness  of  war  but  my  spear  and 
my  sword. 

CHAP.  XII. 

How  Sir  Tristram  departed  unarmed,  and 
met  with  Sir  Palamides,  and  bow  tbey 
smote  each  other,  and  bow  Sir  Pala- 
mides  forbore  bim. 

And  so  when  the  day  came.  Sir  Tris- 
tram took  his  leave  at  La  Beale  Isoud ; 
and  she  sent  with  him  four  knights,  and 
within  half  a  mile  he  sent  them  again : 
and  within  a  mile  after  Sir  Tristram  saw 
afore  him  where  Sir  Palamides  had 
stricken  down  a  knight,  and  almost 
wounded  him  to  the  death.  Then  Sir 
Tristram  repented  him  that  he  was  not 
armed,  and  then  he  hoved  still.  With 
that  Sir  Palamides  knew  Sir  Tristram, 
and  cried  on  high.  Sir  Tristram,  now 
be  we  met,  for  or  we  depart  we  will 
redress  our  old  sores  1  As  for  that,  said 
Sir  Tristram,  there  was  never  yet  Chris- 
tian man  that  might  make  his  boast  that 
ever  I  fled  from  him;  and  wit  ye  well 
Sir  Palamides,  thou  that  art  a  Saracen 
shall  never  make  thy  boast  that  Sir 
Tristram  de  Lioues  shall  flee  from  thee. 
And  therewith  Sir  Tristram  made  his 
horse  to  run,  and  with  all  his  might  he 
came  straight  upon  Sir  Palamides,  and 
brast  his  spear  upon  him  in  an  hundred 
pieces.  And  forthwithal  Sir  Tristram 
drew  his  sword.  And  then  he  turned 
his  horse  and  struck  at  Palamides  six 
great  strokes  upon  his  helm,  and  then 
Sir  Palamides  stood  still  and  beheld  Sir 
Tristram,  and  marvelled  of  his  woodness 
and  of  his  folly.  And  then  Sir  Palamides 
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said  to  himself,  And  Sir  Tristram  were 
armed  it  were  hard  to  cease  him  of  this 
battle,  and  if  I  turn  again  and  slay  him 
I  am  shamed  wheresoever  that  I  go. 
Then  Sir  Tristram  spake,  and  said.  Thou 
coward  knight,  what  castest  thou  to 
do?  why  wilt  thou  not  do  battle  with 
me,  for  have  thou  no  doubt  I  shall 
endure  all  thy  malice.  Ah,  Sir  Tristram, 
said  Sir  Palamides,  full  well  thou  wotest 
I  may  not  fight  with  thee  for  shame,  for 
thou  art  here  naked,  and  I  am  armed, 
and  if  I  slay  thee  dishonour  shall  be 
mine.  And  well  thou  wotest,  said  Sir 
Palamides  to  Sir  Tristram,  I  know  thy 
strength  and  thy  hardiness  to  endure 
against  a  good  knight.  That  is  truth, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  I  understand  thy 
valiantness  well.  Ye  say  well,  said  Sir 
Palamides,  now  I  require  you  tell  me  a 
question  that  I  shall  say  to  you.  Tell 
me  what  it  is,  said  Sir  Tristram,  and  I 
shall  answer  you  the  truth.  I  put  the 
case,  said  Sir  Palamides,  that  ye  were 
armed  at  all  rights  as  well  as  I  am,  and 
I  naked  as  ye  be,  what  would  ye  do  to 
me  now  by  your  true  knighthood  ?  Ah, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  now  I  understand  thee 
well,  Sir  Palamides,  for  now  must  I  say 
my  own  judgment,  and,  as  God  me 
bless,  that  I  shall  say  shall  not  be  said 
for  no  fear  that  I  have  of  thee.  But  this 
is  all ;  wit.  Sir  Palamides,  as  at  this  time 
thou  shouldest  depart  from  me,  for  I 
would  not  have  ado  with  thee.  No 
more  will  I,  said  Sir  Palamides,  and 
therefore  ride  forth  on  thy  way.  As  for 
that  I  may  choose,  said  Sir  Tristram, 
either  to  ride  or  to  abide.  But  Sir  Pa- 
lamides, said  Sir  Tristram,  I  marvel  of 
one  thing,  that  thou  that  art  so  good  a 
knight,  that  thou  will  not  be  christened, 
and  thy  brother  Sir  Safere  hath  been 
christened  many  a  day. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

How  that  Sir  Tristram  gat  bim  harness  of 
a  knight  which  was  hurt^  and  how  he 
overthrew  Sir  Palamides. 

As  for  that,  said  Sir  Palamides,  I  may 
not  yet  be  christened,  for  one  avow  that 
J  have  made  many  years  agone ;  howbeit 


in  my  heart  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  mild  mother  Mary ;  but  I  have 
but  one  battle  to  do,  and  when  that  is 
done  I  will  be  baptised  with  a  good 
will.    By  my  head,  said  Sir  Tristram,  as 
for  one  battle  thou  shalt  not  sedc  it  no 
longer.     For  God  defend,  said  Sir  Tris- 
tram, that  through  my  de&ult  thoa 
shouldest  longer  live  thns  a  Saracen. 
For  yonder  is  a  knight  that  ye.  Sir 
Palamides,  have  hurt  and  smitten  down; 
now  help  me  that  I  were  armed  in  his 
armour,  and  I  shall  soon  fulfil  thine 
avows.    As  ye  will,  said  Sir  Palamides, 
so  it  shall  be.    So  they  rode  unto  that 
knight   that    sat   upon   a     bank,  and 
then  Sir  Tristram  saluted  him,  and  he 
weakly  saluted  him  again.    Sir  knight, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  I  require  3roa  tell 
me  your   right  name.     Sir,  he  said, 
my  name  is  Sir  Galleron  of  Galwiy, 
and  knight  of  the  Table  Round.   Truly, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  I  am  right  heavy 
of  your  hurts :  but  this  is  iQl,  I  most 
pray  you  to  lend  me  all  your  whole  ar- 
mour, for  ye  see  I  am  unarmed,  and  I 
must  do  battle  with  this  knight   Sir, 
said  the  hurt  knight,  ye  shall  have  it 
with  a  good  will ;  but  ye  must  beware, 
for  I  warn  you  that  knight  is  wight. 
Sir,  said  Galleron,  I  pray  you  tell  me 
your  name,  and  what  is  that  knight's 
name  that  hath  beaten  me.    Sir,  as  for 
my  name,  it  is  Sir  Tristram  de  liones, 
and  as  for  the  knight's  name  that  hath 
hurt  you,  it  is  Sir  Palamides,  brother 
unto  the  good  knight  Sir  Safere,  and  yet 
is  Sir  Palamides  unchristened.    Alas, 
said  Sir  Galleron,  that  is  pity  that  so 
good  a  knight  and  so  noble  a  man  of 
arms  should  be  unchristened.    Truly, 
said  Sir  Tristram,  either  he  shall  slay 
me,   or  I  him,  but  that  he  shall  be 
christened  or  ever  we  depart  in  sxmder. 
My  lord  Sir  Tristram,  said  Sir  Galleron, 
your  renown  and  worship  is  well  known 
through  many  realms,  and  God  save  you 
this  day  from  shenship  and  shame.  Then 
Sir  Tristram  unarmed  Galleron,the  which 
was  a  noble  knight  and  had  done  many 
deeds  of  arms,  and  he  was  a  large  knight 
of  flesh  and  bone.    And  when  he  was 
unarmed  he  stood  upon  his  feet,  for  he 
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was  bruised  in  the  back  with  a  spear ; 
yet,  so  as  Sir  Galleron  might,  he  armed 
Sir  Tristram.  And  then  Sir  Tristram 
mounted  upon  his  own  horse,  and  in  his 
hand  he  gat  Sir  Galleron's  spear.  And 
therewithal  Sir  Palamides  was  ready, 
and  so  they  came  hurtling  together,  and 
either  smote  other  in  the  midst  of  their 
shields,  and  tlierewithal  Sir  Palamides' 
spear  brake,  and  Sir  Tristram  smote 
down  the  horse ;  and  then  Sir  Palamides, 
as  soon  as  he  might,  avoided  his  horse, 
and  dressed  his  shield,  and  pulled  out 
his  sword.  That  saw  Sir  Tristram,  and 
therewith  he  alight,  and  tied  his  horse  to 
a  tree. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

How  Sir   Tristram  and  Sir  Palamides 
fought  long  together t  and  after  accorded; 
and  how  Sir  Tristram  made  him  to  be 
christened. 

And  then  they  came  together  as  two 
wild  boars,  lashing  together,  tracing  and 
traversing  as  noble  men  that  oft  had 
been  w^  proved  in  battle;  but  ever 
Sir  Palamides  dread  the  might  of  Sir 
Tristram,  and  therefore  he  suffered  him 
to  breathe  him.  Thus  they  fought 
more  than  two  hours;  and  often  Sir 
Tristram  smote  such  strokes  at  Sir 
Palamides  that  he  made  him  to  kneel ; 
and  Sir  Palamides  brake  and  cut  away 
many  pieces  of  Sir  Tristram's  shield, 
and  then  Sir  Palamides  wounded  Sir 
Tristram,  for  he  was  a  well  fighting 
man.  Then  Sir  Tristram  was  wood 
wrath  out  of  measure,  and  rashed  upon 
Sir  Palamides  with  such  a  might  that 
Sir  Palamides  fell  groveling  to  the  earth, 
and  therewithal  he  leapt  up  lightly  upon 
his  feet,  and  then  Sir  Tristram  wounded 
Sir  Palamides  sore  through  the  shoulder. 
And  ever  Sir  Tristram  fought  still  in 
like  hard,  and  Sir  Palamides  failed  not, 
but  gave  him  many  sad  strokes.  And 
at  the  last  Sir  Tristram  doubled  his 
strokes,  and  by  fortune  Sir  Tristram 
smote  Sir  Palamides'  sword  out  of  his 
hand,  and  if  Sir  Palamides  had  stooped 
for  his  sword,  he  had  been  slain.  Then 
Palamides  stood  still  and  beheld  his 
^ord  with  a  sorrowful  heart.     How 


now,  said  Sir  Tristram  unto  Palamides, 
now  have  I  thee  at  advantage  as  thou 
hadst  me  this  day,  but  it  shall  never  be 
said  in  no  court,  nor  among  good 
knights,  that  Sir  Tristram  shall  slay  any 
knight  that  is  weaponless,  and  therefore 
take  thou  thy  sword,  and  let  us  make 
an  end  of  this  battle.  As  for  to  do  this 
battle,  said  Palamides,  I  dare  right  well 
end  it ;  but  I  have  no  great  lust  to  fight 
no  more,  and  for  this  cause,  said  Pala- 
mides, mine  offence  to  you  is  not  so  great 
but  that  we  may  be  friends.  All  that  I 
have  offended  is  and  was  for  the  love  of 
La  Beale  Isoud.  And  as  for  her,  I  dare 
say  she  is  peerless  above  all  other  ladies, 
and  also  I  proffered  her  never  no  dis- 
honour ;  and  by  her  I  have  gotten  the 
most  part  of  my  worship,  and  sithen  I 
offended  never  as  to  her  own  person. 
And  as  for  the  offence  that  I  have  done, 
it  was  against  your  own  person,  and  for 
that  offence  ye  have  given  me  this  day 
many  sad  strokes,  and  some  I  have 
given  you  again ;  and  now  I  dare  say  I 
felt  never  man  of  your  might,  nor  so 
well  breathed,  but  if  it  were  Sir  Laun- 
celot  du  Lake.  Wherefore  I  require  you, 
my  lord,  forgive  me  all  that  I  have 
offended  unto  you.  And  this  same  day 
have  me  to  the  next  church,  and  first  let 
me  be  clean  confessed,  and  after  see  you 
now  that  I  be  truly  baptized.  And  then 
will  we  all  ride  together  unto  the  court 
of  Arthur,  that  we  be  there  at  the  high 
feast.  Now  take  your  horse,  said  Sir 
Tristram,  and  as  ye  say,  so  it  shall  be ; 
and  all  your  evil  will  God  forgive  it 
you,  and  I  do.  And  here,  within  this 
mile,  is  the  suffragan  of  Carlisle,  that 
shall  give  you  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
Then  they  took  their  horses,  and  Sir 
Galleron  rode  with  them.  And  when 
they  came  to  the  suffragan  Sir  Tristram 
told  him  their  desire.  Then  the  suffra- 
gan let  fill  a  great  vessel  with  water. 
And  when  he  had  hallowed  it,  he  then 
confessed  clean  Sir  Palamides,  and  Sir 
Tristram  and  Sir  Galleron  were  his  god- 
fathers. And  then  soon  after  they  de- 
parted, riding  towards  Camelot,  where 
king  Arthur  and  queen  Guenever  was, 
and  for  the  most  part  all  the  knights  of 
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the  Round  Table.  And  so  the  king  and 
all  the  court  were  glad  that  Sir  Pala- 
mides  was  christened "  And  at  the  same 
feast  in  came  Galahad  and  sat  in  the 
Siege  Perilous. 


And  so  therewithal  departed  and  dis- 
severed all  the  knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  And  Sir  Tristram  returned 
again  unto  Joyous  Gard,  and  Sir  FiJa- 
mides  followed  the  questing  beast 


^zxz  entiet]^  X^z  0econD  6006  of  $isx  Sti$(ttam  tj^at  loa^  Dtaloen  oute 
of  dFten00|be  in  to  lEngIs0$(|be. 

13ut  l^ere  (0  no  tej^et^al  of  tj^e  tj^srt)  600k.  9ltiD  jbete  foIolDe4  4^ 
tioiU  tale  of  tjfte  i&aticgveal  tj^at  calleD  to  i^t  ioolfi  Ui^zl  anD  \^t 
$(Sgnefscacson  of  tjbe  ile^^iD  iloot)  of  our  (ort)  ^ilbe^u  @t55(te,  bletdsOl 
mote  it  ie,  tj^e  iDJbicb  ioa^  btougjbt  in  to  iW  lanD  (5  3^0ep]b  of  9r* 
matj^Se  tjftetefot  on  al  ^(snful  0OUI0  ble^^it)  lort)  jbaue  tj^ou  meres. 

Explicit  liber  xil    St  incipit  Sedmu^terciu^. 


CHAP.  I. 

Ifpw  at  the  Vigil  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
entered  into  the  ball^  before  king  Arthur ^ 
a  damselt  and  desired  Sir  Launcelotfor 
to  come  and  dub  a  knigbt^  and  bow  be 
went  witb  ber. 

At  the  vigil  of  Pentecost,  when  all 
the  fellowship  of  the  Round  Table  were 
comen  unto  Camelot,  and  there  heard 
their  service,  and  the  tables  were  set 
ready  to  the  meat,  right  so  entered  into 
the  hall  a  full  fair  gentlewoman  on 
horseback,  that  had  ridden  full  fast,  for 
her  horse  was  all  besweat.  Then  she 
there  alight*  and  came  before  the  king, 
and  saluted  him ;  and  then  he  said. 
Damsel,  God  thee  bless !  Sir,  said  she, 
I  pray  you  say  me  where  Sir  Launcelot 
is?  Yonder  ye  may  see  him,  said  the 
king.  Then  she  went  unto  Launcelot 
and  said,  Sir  Launcelot,  I  salute  you  on 
king  Pelles*  behalf,  and  I  require  you 
come  on  with  me  hereby  into  a  forest. 
Then  Sir  Launcelot  asked  her  with  whom 
she  dwelled?  I  dwell,  said  she,  with 
king  Pelles.  What  will  ye  with  me? 
said  Sir  Launcelot.  Ye  shall  know,  said 
§he,  when  ye  come  thither.    Well,  said 


he,  I  will  gladly  go  with  you.  So  Sir 
Launcelot  bade  his  squire  saddle  his 
horse  and  bring  his  arms ;  and  in  ail 
haste  he  did  his  commandment.  Then 
came  the  queen  unto  Launcelot  and  said 
Will  ye  leave  us  at  this  high  feast? 
Madam,  said  the  gentlewoman,  wit  ye 
well  he  shall  be  with  you  to-morrow  by 
dinner-time.  If  I  wist,  said  the  queen, 
that  he  should  not  be  with  us  hefe  to- 
mom,  he  should  not  go  with  you  by 
my  good  will. 

Right  so  departed  Sir  Launcelot  with 
the  gentlewoman,  and  rode  until  that 
he  came  into  a  forest,  apd  into  a  great 
valley,  where  they  saw  an  abb^  of 
nuns ;  and  there  was  a  squire  ready,  and 
opened  the  gates ;  and  so  they  entered, 
and  descended  off  their  horses,  and 
there  came  a  fair  fellowship  about  Sir 
Launcelot  and  welcomed  him,  and  were 
passing  glad  of  his  coming.  And  then 
they  led  him  into  the  Abbess's  chamber, 
and  unarmed  him,  and  right  so  he  was 
ware  upon  a  bed  lying  two  of  his 
cousins.  Sir  Bors  and  Sir  Lionel,  and 
then  he  waked  them,  and  when  they 
saw  him  they  made  great  joy.  Sir,  said 
Sir  Bors  ujito  Sir  Launcelot,  w^at  adveft* 
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ture  hath  brought  thee  hither,  for  we 
wend  to-morrow  to  have  found  you  at 
Camelot  ?  Truly,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  a 
gentlewoman  brought  me  hither,  but 
I  know  not  the  cause.  In  the  mean- 
while, as  they  thus  stood  talking  to- 
gether, there  came  twelve  nuns  which 
brought  with  them  Galahad,  the  which 
was  passing  fair  and  well  made,  that 
unneth  in  the  world  men  might  not 
find  his  match ;  and  all  those  ladies 
wept.  Sir,  said  the  ladies,  we  bring 
you  here  this  child,  the  which  we  have 
nourished,  and  we  pray  you  to  make 
him  a  knight;  for  of  a  more  worthier 
man's  hand  may  he  not  receive  the 
order  of  knighthood.  Sir  Launcelot  be- 
held that  young  squire,  and  saw  him 
seonfy  and  demure  as  a  dove,  with  all 
manner  of  good  features,  that  he  wend 
of  his  age  never  to  have  seen  so  fair  a 
man  of  form.  Then  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
Cometh  this  desire  of  himself?  He  and 
all  they  said.  Yea.  Then  sliall  he,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  receive  the  high  order  of 
knighthood  as  to-morrow  at  the  reve- 
rence of  the  high  feast.  That  night  Sir 
Launcelot  had  passing  good  cheer,  and 
on  the  morn  at  the  hour  of  prime,  at 
Galahad's  desire,  he  made  him  knight, 
and  said,  God  make  him  a  good  man, 
For  beauty  faileth  you  not  as  any  that 
liveth. 

CHAP.  II. 

How  the  letters  were  found  written  in  the 
siege  perilous^  and  of  the  marvellous 
adventure  of  the  sword  in  a  stone. 

Now,  fair  sir,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  will 
ye  come  with  me  unto  the  court  of 
king  Arthur  ?  Nay,  said  he,  I  will  not 
go  with  you  as  at  this  time.  Then 
he  departed  from  them  and  took  his 
two  cousins  with  him,  and  so  they  came 
unto  Camelot  by  the  hour  of  undorne 
on  Whitsunday.  By  that  time  the  king 
and  the  queen  were  gone  to  the  minster 
to  hear  their  service :  then  the  king  and 
the  queen  were  passing  glad  of  Sir  Bors 
and  Sir  Lionel,  and  so  was  all  the  fel- 
lowship. So  when  the  king  and  all  the 
knights  were  come  from  service,  the 


barons  espied  in  the  sieges  of  the  Round 
Table,  all  about  written  with  gold  let- 
ters. Here  ought  to  sit  he,  and  he 
ought  to  sit  here.  And  thus  they  went 
so  long  until  that  they  came  to  the  siege 
perilous,  where  they  found  letters  newly 
written  of  gold,  that  said:  Four  hun- 
dred winters  and  fifty -four  accom- 
plished after  the  passion  of  our  Lord 
Jesu  Christ  ought  this  siege  to  be  ful- 
filled. Then  ^1  they  said.  This  is  a 
marvellous  thing,  and  an  adventurous. 
In  the  name  of  God,  said  Sir  Laimcelot ; 
and  then  he  accounted  the  term  of  the 
writing,  from  the  birth  of  our  Lord  unto 
that  day.  It  seemeth  me,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  this  siege  ought  to  be  ful- 
filled this  same  day,  for  this  is  the  feast 
of  Pentecost  after  the  four  hundred  and 
four  and  fifty  year;  and  if  it  would 
please  all  parties,  I  would  none  of  these 
letters  were  seen  this  day,  till  he  be 
come  that  ought  to  achieve  this  adven- 
ture. Then  made  they  to  ordain  a 
cloth  of  silk  for  to  cover  these  letters  in 
the  siege  perilous.  Then  the  king  bad 
haste  unto  dinner.  Sir,  said  Sir  Kay 
the  steward,  if  ye  go  now  unto  your 
meat,  ye  shall  break  your  old  custom  of 
your  court.  For  ye  have  not  used  on 
this  day  to  sit  at  your  meat  or  that  ye 
have  seen  some  adventure.  Ye  say  sooth, 
said  the  king,  but  I  had  so  great  joy 
of  Sir  Launcelot  and  of  his  cousins, 
which  be  come  to  the  court  whole  and 
sound,  that  I  bethought  me  not  of  my 
old  custom.  So  as  they  stood  speaking, 
in  came  a  squire,  and  said  unto  the 
king.  Sir,  I  bring  unto  you  marvel- 
lous tidings.  What  be  they?  said  the 
king.  Sir,  there  is  here  beneath  at  the 
river  a  great  stone,  which  I  saw  fleet 
above  the  water,  and  therein  saw  I 
sticking  a  sword.  The  king  said, 
I  will  see  that  marvel.  So  all  the 
knights  went  with  him,  and  when  they 
came  unto  the  river,  they  found  there  a 
stone  fleeting,  as  it  were  of  red  mar- 
ble, and  therein  stack  a  fair  and  a  rich 
sword,  and  in  the  pomell  thereof  were 
precious  stones,  wrought  with  subtil  let- 
ters of  gold.  Then  the  barons  read  the 
letters,  which  said  in  this  wise :  Never 
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shall  man  take  me  hence  but  only  he  by 
whose  side  I  ought  to  hang,  and  he  shall 
be  the  best  knight  of  the  world.  When 
the  king  had  seen  these  letters,  he  said 
unto  Sir  Launcelot,  Fair  sir,  this  sword 
ought  to  be  yours,  for  I  am  sure  ye  be 
the  best  knight  of  the  world.  Then  Sir 
Launcelot  answered  full  soberly :  Certes, 
sir,  it  is  not  my  sword :  also,  sir,  wit  ye 
well  I  have  no  hardiness  to  set  my 
hand  to,  for  it  longed  not  to  hang  by 
my  side.  Also  who  that  assayeth  to 
take  that  sword,  and  faileth  of  it,  he 
shall  receive  a  wound  by  that  sword, 
that  he  shall  not  be  whole  long  after. 
And  I  will  that  ye  wit  that  this  same 
day  will  the  adventures  of  the  Sancgreal, 
that  is  called  the  holy  vessel,  begin. 

CHAP.  III. 

How  Sir  Gawaine  assayed  to  draw  out  the 
swordf  and  bow  an  old  man  brought  in 
Galahad. 

Now,  fair  nephew,  said  the  king  unto 
Sir  Gawaine,  assay  ye  for  my  love.  Sir, 
he  said,  save  your  good  grace,  I  shall 
not  do  that.  Sir,  said  the  king,  assay 
to  take  the  sword,  and  at  my  command- 
ment. Sir,  said  Gawaine,  your  com- 
mandment I  will  obey.  And  therewith 
he  took  up  the  sword  by  the  handles, 
but  he  might  not'  stir  it.  I  thank  you, 
said  the  king  to  Sir  Gawaine.  My 
lord  Sir  Gawaine,  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
now  wit  ye  well,  this  sword  shall  touch 
you  so  sore  that  ye  shall  will  ye  had 
never  set  your  hand  thereto,  for  the  best 
castle  of  this  realm.  Sir,  he  said,  I 
might  not  withsay  mine  uncle's  will 
and  commandment.  But  when  the  king 
heard  this,  he  repented  it  much,  and 
said  unto  Sir  Percivale  that  he  should 
assay  for  his  love.  And  he  said.  Gladly, 
for  to  bear  Sir  Gawaine  fellowship. 
And  therewith  he  set  his  hand  on  the 
sword,  and  drew  it  strongly,  but  he 
might  not  move  it.  Then  were  there 
more  that  durst  be  so  hardy  to  set  their 
hands  thereto.  Now  may  ye  go  to 
your  dinner,  said  Sir  Kay  unto  the  king, 
for  a  marvellous  adventure  have  ye  seen. 
So  the  king  and  all  went  unto  the  court, 
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and  every  knight  knew  his  own  pUoe, 
and  set  him  therein,  and  young  men 
that  were   knights    served   than.   So 
when  they  were  served,  and  all  sieges 
fulfilled,  save  only  the  si^[e  perilous, 
anon  there  befell  a  marveUous  adven* 
ture,  that  all  the  doors  and  the  windows 
of  the  place   shut  by  themself.    Not 
for  then  the  hall  was  not  greatly  dark- 
ened,  and  therewith  they  abashed  both 
one  and  other.   Then  king  Artiiur  spake 
first,  and  said.  Fair  fellows  and  lords, 
we  have  seen  this  day  marvels,  but  or 
night  I  suppose  we  shall  see  greater 
marvels.    In  the  mean  while  came  in  a 
good  old  man,  and  an  ancient,  clothed 
all  in  white,  and  there  was  no  knight 
knew  from  whence  he  came.    And  with 
him  he  brought  a  young  knight,  both 
on  foot,  in  red  arms,  without  sword  or 
shield,  save  a  scabbard  hanging  by  his 
side.    And  these  words  he  said.  Peace 
be  with  you,  fair  lords.     Then  the  old 
man    said  unto  Arthur,  Sir,  I   bring 
here  a  young  knight  the  which  is  S. 
king's  lineage,  and  of  the  kindred  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathie,  whereby  the  nmr* 
vels  of  this  court  and  of  strange  realms 
shall  be  fully  accomplished. 

CHAP.  IV. 

How  the  old  man  brought  Galahad  to 
the  siege  perilous  and  set  him  thereui, 
and  bow  all  the  knights  marvelled. 

The  king  was  right  glad  of  his  words, 
and  said  unto  the  good  man.  Sir,  ye  be 
right  welcome,  and  the  young  knight 
with  you.     Then  the  old  man  made  the 
young  man  to  unarm  him ;  and  he  was 
in  a   coat  of  red  sendel,  and  bare  a 
mantle   upon    his    shoulder   that  was 
furred  with  ermine,  and  put  that  upon 
him.    And  the  old  knight  said  unto  the 
young   knight.    Sir,   follow   me.    And 
anon  he  led  him  unto  the  si^  peril- 
ous, where  beside  sat  Sir  Launcelot, 
and  the  good   man  lift  up  the  cloth, 
and  found  there  letters  that  said  thus: 
This  is  the  siege  of  Galahad  the  haut 
prince.     Sir,  said  the  old  knight,  wit  ye 
well  that  place  is  yours.    And  then  he 
set  him  down  surely  in  that  siege.  And 
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then  he  said  to  the  old  man,  Sir,  ye  may 
now  go  your  way,  for  well  have  ye  done 
that  ye  were  commanded  to  do.  And 
jrecommend  me  unto  my  grandsire  king 
Pelles,  and  unto  my  lord  Petchere, 
and  say  them  on  my  behalf,  I  shall 
come  and  see  them  as  soon  as  ever  I 
may.  So  the  good  man  departed,  and 
there  met  him  twenty  noble  squires,  and 
so  took  their  horses  and  went  their  way. 
Then  all  the  knights  of  the  Table 
Round  marvelled  them  greatly  of  Sir 
Galahad,  that  he  durst  sit  there  in  that 
siege  perilous,  and  was  so  tender  of  age, 
and  wist  not  from  whence  he  came,  but 
all  only  by  Gk)d,  and  said.  This  is  he  by 
-whom  the  Sancgreal  shall  be  achieved, 
for  there  sat  never  none  but  he,  but  he 
•were  mischieved.  Then  Sir  Launcelot 
beheld  his  son,  and  had  great  joy  of 
him.  Then  Sir  Bors  told  his  fellows. 
Upon  pain  of  my  life  this  ypung  knight 
shall  come  unto  great  worship.  This 
noise  was  great  in  all  the  court,  so  that 
it  came  to  the  queen.  Then  she  had 
marvel  what  knight  it  might  be  that 
durst  adventure  him  to  sit  in  the  siege 
perilous.  Many  said  unto  the  queen,  he 
resembled  much  imto  Sir  Launcelot. 
I  may  well  suppose,  said  the  queen, 
that  he  is  son  of  Sir  Laimcelot  and  king 
Pelles*  daughter,  and  his  name  is  Gala- 
had. I  would  fiain  see  him,  said  the 
queen,  for  he  must  needs  be  a  noble 
man,  for  so  is  his  father;  I  report 
me  unto  all  the  Table  Round.  So 
when  the  meat  was  done,  that  the 
king  and  all  were  risen,  the  king  went 
mito  the  siege  perilous,  and  lift  up  the 
cloth,  and  found  there  the  name  of  Ga- 
lahad, and  then  he  shewed  it  imto  Sir 
Gawaine,  and  said.  Fair  nephew,  now 
have  we  among  us  Sir  Galahad  the 
good  knight,  that  shall  worship  us  all, 
and  upon  pain  of  my  life  he  shall 
achieve  the  Sancgreal,  right  so  as  Sir 
Launcelot  hath  done  us  to  understand. 
Then  came  king  Arthur  unto  Galahad, 
and  said.  Sir,  ye  be  welcome,  for  ye 
shall  move  many  good  knights  to  the 
quest  of  the  Sancgreal,  and  ye  shall 
achieve  that  never  knights  might  bring 
to  an  end.    Then  the  king  took  him  by 


the  hand,  and  went  down  from  the 
palace  to  shew  Galahad  the  adventures 
of  the  stone. 

CHAP.  V. 

How  king  Arthur  shewed  the  stone ^  boving 
on  the  water^  to  Galahad,  and  bow  he 
drew  out  the  sword. 

The  queen  heard  thereof,  and  came 
after  with  many  ladies,  and  shewed 
them  the  stone  where  it  hoved  on  the 
water.  Sir,  said  the  king  unto  Sir  Ga- 
lahad, here  is  a  great  marvel  as  ever  I 
saw,  and  right  good  knights  have  as- 
sayed and  failed.  Sir,  said  Galahad, 
that  is  no  marvel,  for  this  adventure  is 
not  theirs,  but  mine,  and  for  the  surety 
of  this  sword  I  brought  none  with  me ; 
for  here  by  my  side  hangeth  the  scab- 
bard. And  anon  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  sword,  and  lightly  drew  it  out  of 
the  stone,  and  put  it  in  the  sheath 
and  said  unto  the  king,  Now  it  goeth 
better  th^  it  did  aforchand.  Sir,  said 
the  king,  a  shield  God  shall  send  you. 
Now  have  I,  said  Sir  Galahad,  that 
sword  that  sometime  was  the  good 
knight's  Balin  le  Savage,  and  he  was 
a  passing  good  man  of  his  hands.  And 
with  this  sword  he  slew  his  brother 
Balan,  and  that  was  great  pity,  for  he 
was  a  good  knight,  and  either  slew 
other  through  a  dolorous  stroke  that 
Balan  gave  unto  my  grandfather  king 
Pelles,  the  which  is  not  yet  whole,  nor 
not  shall  be  till  I  heal  him.  There- 
with the  king  and  all  espied  where 
came  riding  down  the  river  a  lady  on  a 
white  palfrey  toward  them.  Then  she 
saluted  the  king  and  the  queen,  and 
asked  if  that  Sir  Launcelot  was  there? 
And  then  he  answered  himself,  I  am 
here,  fair  lady.  Then  she  said,  all  with 
weeping,  How  your  great  doing  is 
changed  sith  this  day  in  the  mom. 
Damsel,  why  say  ye  so  ?  said  Launcelot. 
I  say  you  sooth,  said  the  damsel,  for  ye 
were  this  day  the  best  knight  of  the 
world,  but  who  should  say  so  now 
should  be  a  liar,  for  there  is  now  one 
better  than  ye.  And  well  it  is  proved 
by  the  adventures  of  the  sword  whereto 
ye  durst  not  set  your  hand,  and  that  is 
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the  change  and  leaving  of  your  name; 
wherefore  I  make  unlo  you  a  remem- 
brance, that  ye  shall  not  ween  from 
henceforth  that  ye  be  the  best  knight  of 
the  world.  As  touching  unto  that,  said 
Launcelot,  I  know  well  I  was  never  the 
best.  Yes,  said  the  damsel,  that  were 
ye,  and  are  yet  of  any  sinful  man  of  the 
world.  And  sir  king,  Nacien  the  hermit 
sendeth  thee  word,  that  thee  shall  befall 
the  greatest  worship  that  ever  befell 
king  in  Britain;  and  I  say  you  where- 
fore, for  this  day  the  Sancgreal  shall 
appear  in  thy  house,  and  feed  thee 
and  all  thy  fellowship  of  the  Round 
Table.  So  she  departed  and  went  that 
same  way  that  she  came. 

CHAP.  VI. 

How  king  Arthur  bad  all  the  knights  to- 
gether ^  for  to  just  in  the  meadow  beside 
Camelot  or  they  departed. 

Now,  said  the  king,  I  am  sure  at  this 
quest  of  the  Sancgreal  shall  all  ye  of 
the  Table  Round  depart,  and  never  shall 
I  see  you  again  whole  together,  there- 
fore I  will  see  you  all  whole  together  in 
the  meadow  of  Camelot,  to  just  and  to 
tourney,  that  after  your  death  men  may 
speak  of  it,  that  such  good  knights  were 
wholly  together  such  a  day.  As  unto 
that  counsel,  and  at  the  king's  request, 
they  accorded  all,  and  took  on  their 
harness  that  longed  unto  justing.  But 
all  this  moving  of  the  king  was  for  this 
intent,  for  to  see  Galahad  proved,  for 
the  king  deemed  he  should  not  lightly 
come  again  unto  the  court  after  his  de- 
parting. So  were  they  assembled  in  the 
meadow,  both  more  and  less.  Then  Sir 
Galahad,  by  the  prayer  of  the  king  and 
the  queen,  did  upon  him  a  noble  jesser- 
ance,  and  also  he  did  on  his  helm,  but 
shield  would  he  take  none  for  no  prayer 
of  the  king.  And  then  Sir  Gawaine  and 
other  knights  prayed  him  to  take  a 
spear.  Right  so  he  did ;  and  the  queen 
was  in  a  tower  with  all  her  ladies  for  to  ! 
behold  that  tournament.  Then  Sir  Ga-  ' 
lahad  dressed  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
meadow,  and  began  to  break  spears 
marvellously,  that  all  men  had  wonder 


of  him,  for  he  there  surmounted  all 
other  knights,  for  within  a  while  he  bad 
thrown  down  many  good  knights  of  the 
Table  Round  save  twain,  that  was  Sir 
Launcelot  and  Sir  Percivale. 

CHAP.  VII. 

How  the  queen  desired  to  see  Galabad, 
and  how  after  all  the  knights  were  re- 
plenished  with  the  holy  Sangreal,  and 
how  they  avowed  the  enquest  ofdte  same. 

Then  the  king,  at  the  queen*s  reqne^ 
made  him  to  sdight  and  to  imlace  his 
helm,  that  the  queen  might  see  him  in 
the  visage.    And  when  3ie  beheld  him 
she  said,  Soothly,  I  dare  well  say  that 
Sir  Launcelot  is  his  father,  for  never 
two  men  resembled  more  in  likeness, 
therefore  it  is  no  marvel  though  he  be 
of  great  prowess.    So  a  lady  that  stood 
by  the  queen  said.  Madam,  ov^t  he  of 
right  to  be  so  good  a  knight?    Yet, 
forsooth,  said  the  queen,  for  he  is  (^  all 
parties  come  of  the  best  knights  oi  the 
world,  and  of  the  highest  lineage;  fat 
Sir  Laimcelot  is  come  but  of  the  ei^ith 
degree  from  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  and 
Sir  Galahad  is  of  the  ninth  d^^ree  from 
our  Lord  Jesu  Christ ;  therefore  I  dare 
say  they  be  the  greatest  gentlemen  of 
the  world.    And  then  the  king  and  all 
estates  went  home  unto  Camelot,  and 
so    went    to    evensong    to    the   great 
minster.   And  so  after  upon  that  to  sup- 
per, and  every  knight  sat  in  his  own 
place  as  they  were  toforehand.    Then 
anon  they  heard  cracking  and  crying  of 
thunder,  that  them  thought  the  p&ce 
should  all  to-drive.    In  the  midst  of  this 
blast  entered  a  sun-beam  more  dearer 
by  seven  times  than  ever  they  saw  day, 
and  all  they  were  alighted  of  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Then  began  evay 
knight  to  behold  other,  and  either  saw 
other  by  their  seeming  fairer  than  ever 
they  saw  afore.    Not  for  then  there  was 
no  knight  might  speak  one  word  a  great 
while,  and  so  they  looked  every  man  on 
other,  as  they  had  been  dimib.    Then 
there  entered  into  the  hall  the  holy 
Graile  covered  with  white  samite,  but 
there  was  none  might  see  it,  nor  who 
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And  there  was  all  the  hall  full 
ith  good  odours,  and  every 
id  such  meats  and  drinks  as  he 
id  in  this  world :  and  when  the 
lile  had  been  borne  through 

then  the  holy  vessel  departed 
,  that  they  wist  not  where  it 

Then  had  they  all  breath  to 
And  then  the  king  yielded 
s  unto  God  of  his  good  grace 
lad  sent  them.    Certes,  said  the 

ought  to  thank  our  Lord  Jesu 
'or  that  he  hath  shewed  us  this 
e  reverence  of  this  high  feast  of 
t.  Now,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  we 
Q  served  this  day  of  what  meats 
iks  we  thought  on,  but  one 
iguiled  us,  we  might  not  see 
Graile,  it  was  so  preciously  co- 
herefore  I  will  msuce  here  avow, 
mom,  without  longer  abiding, 
ibour  in  the  quest  of  the  Sanc- 
it  I  shall  hold  me  out  a  twelve- 
ad  a  day,  or  more  if  need  be, 
T  shall  I  return  again  unto  the 
I  I  have  seen  it  more  openly 
lath  been  seen  here:  and  if  I 

speed,  I  shall  return  again  as 
nay  not  be  against  the  will  of 
1  Jesu  Christ.  When  they  of 
le  Round  heard  Sir  Gawaine 
hey  arose  up  the  most  party, 
le  such  avows  as  Sir  Gawaine 
e. 

as  king  Arthur  heard  this  he 
Ltly  displeased,  for  he  wist  well 
!y  might  not  againsay  their 
Alas  I  said  king  Arthur  unto 
aine,  ye  have  nigh  slain  me 
avow  and  promise  that  ye  have 
For  through  you  ye  have  be- 
>f  the  fairest  fellowship  and  the 
knighthood  that  ever  were  seen 

in  any  realm  erf  the  world. 
n  they  depart  from  hence,  I  am 
f  all  shall  never  meet  more  in 
Id,  for  they  shall  die  many  in 
t.  And  so  it  forethinketh  me 
for  I  have  loved  them  as  well 
fe,  wherefore  it  shall  grieve  me 
e  the  departition  of  this  fellow- 
or  I  have  had  an  old  custom 
them  in  my  fellowship. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

How  great  sorrow  was  made  of  the  king 
and  the  queen  and  ladies  for  the  de- 
parting of  the  knights,  and  bow  tbey 
departed. 

And  therewith  the  tears  filled  in  his 
eyes.  And  then  he  said,  Gawaine, 
Gawaine,  ye  have  set  me  in  great 
sorrow.  For  I  have  gi'eat  doubt  that 
my  true  fellowship  shall  never  meet 
here  more  again.  Ah,  said  Sir  Launce- 
lot,  comfort  yourself,  for  it  shall  be 
unto  us  as  a  great  honour,  and  much 
more  than  if  we  died  in  any  other 
places,  for  of  death  we  be  sure.  Ah 
Launcelot,  said  the  king,  the  great  love 
that  I  have  had  imto  you  all  the  days 
of  my  life  maketh  me  to  say  such 
doleful  words ;  for  never  christian'  king 
had  never  so  many  worthy  men  at  this 
table  as  I  have  had  this  day  at  the 
Round  Table,  and  that  is  my  great 
sorrow.  When  the  queen,  ladies,  and 
gentlewomen  wist  these  tidings,  they 
had  such  sorrow  and  heaviness  that 
there  might  no  tongue  tell  it,  for  those 
knights  had  holden  them  in  honour  and 
charity.  But  among  all  other  queen 
Guenever  made  great  sorrow.  I  marvel, 
said  she,  my  lord  would  suffer  them  to 
depart  from  him.  Thus  was  all  the 
court  troubled,  for  the  love  of  the  de- 
partition  of  those  knights.  And  many 
of  those  ladies  that  loved  knights  would 
have  gone  with  their  lovers ;  and  so  had 
they  done,  had  not  an  old  knight  come 
among  them  in  religious  clothing,  and 
then  he  spake  all  on  high  and  said. 
Fair  lords  which  have  sworn  in  the 
quest  of  the  Sancgreal,  thus  sendeth 
you  Nacien  the  hermit  word,  that  none 
in  this  quest  lead  lady  nor  gentlewoman 
with  him,  for  it  is  not  to  do  in  so  high 
a  service  as  they  labour  in,  for  I  warn 
you  plain,  he  that  is  not  clean  of  his 
sins  he  shall  not  see  the  mysteries  of 
our  Lord  Jesu  Christ;  and  for  this 
cause  they  left  these  ladies  and  gentle- 
women. After  this  the  queen  came, 
unto  Galahad,  and  asked  him  of  whence 
he  was,  and  of  what  country  ?  He  told 
her  of  whence  he  was.    And  son  unto 
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Sir  Launcelot,  she  said  he  was:  as  to 
that  he  said  neither  yea  nor  nay.  Truly, 
said  the  queen,  of  your  father  ye  need 
not  to  shame  you,  for  he  is  the  good- 
liest knight  and  of  the  best  men  of 
the  world  come,  and  of  the  stock, 
of  all  parties,  of  kings.  Wherefore 
ye  ought  of  right  to  be  of  your  deeds 
a  passing  good  man,  and  certainly,  she 
said,  ye  resemble  him  much.  Then 
Sir  Galahad  was  a  little  ashamed,  and 
said,  Madam,  sith  ye  know  in  certain, 
wherefore  do  ye  ask  it  me  ?  for  he  that 
is  my  father  shall  be  known  openly, 
and  all  betimes.  And  then  they  went 
to  rest  them.  And  in  the  honour  of 
the  highness  of  Galahad  he  was  led 
into  king  Arthur's  chamber,  and  there 
rested  in  his  own  bed.  And  as  soon 
as  it  was  day  the  king  arose,  for 
he  had  no  rest  of  all  thkt  night  for 
sorrow.  Then  he  went  unto  Gawaine 
and  to  Sir  Launcelot,  that  were  arisen  for 
to  hear  mass.  And  then  the  king  again 
said.  Ah  Gawaine,  Gawaine,  ye  have 
betrayed  me.  For  never  shall  my  court 
be  amended  by  you,  but  ye  will  never 
be  sorry  for  me,  as  I  am  for  you.  And 
therewith  the  tears  began  to  run  down 
by  his  visage.  And  therewith  the  king 
said.  Ah  knight.  Sir  Launcelot,  I  require 
thee  thou  counsel  me,  for  I  would  that 
this  quest  were  imdone,  and  it  might 
be.  Sir,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  ye  saw 
yesterday  so  many  worthy  knights  that 
then  were  sworn,  that  they  may  not 
leave  it  in  no  manner  of  wise.  That 
wot  I  well,  said  the  king,  but  it  shall 
so  heavy  me  at  their  departing,  that 
I  wot  well  there  shall  no  manner  of 
joy  remedy  me.  And  then  the  king 
and  the  queen  went  unto  the  minster. 
So  anon  Launcelot  and  Gawaine  com- 
manded their  men  to  bring  their  arms. 
And  when  they  all  were  armed,  save 
their  shields  and  their  helms,  then  they 
came  to  their  fellowship,  which  all  were 
ready  in  the  same  wise  for  to  go  to  the 
minster  to  hear  their  service. 

Then  after  the  service  was  done,  the 
king  would  wit  how  many  had  taken 
the  quest  of  the  holy  Graile,  and  to 
account  them  he  prayed  them  all.  Then 


foimd  they  by  tale  an  hundred  and  fifty, 
and    all  were  knights    of  the  Roimd 
Table.      And  then  they  put  on  thdr 
helms,  and  departed,  and  reconmianded 
them  all  wholly  unto  the  queen,  and 
there  was  weeping  and  great  sorrow. 
Then    the    queen    departed    into  her 
chamber  so  that  no  man  should  per- 
ceive her  great    sorrows.      WTien  Sr 
Launcelot  missed  the   queen  he  went 
into  her  chamber,  and  when  she  saw 
him  she  cried  aloud,  O,  Sir  Launcdot, 
ye  have  betrayed  me  and  put  me  to 
death,  for  to  leave  thus  my  lord.  Ah, 
madam,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  pray  yon 
be   not  displeased,  for  I  shall  come 
again  as  soon  as  I  may  with  my  wor> 
ship.    Alas,  said  she,  that  ever  I  saw 
you  I  but  He  that  suffered  death  upon 
the  cross  for  all  mankind,  be  to  your 
good  conduct  and  safety,  and  all  ^ 
whole  fellowship.    Right   so  deported 
Sir  Laimcelot,  and  found  his  fdlovship 
that  abode  his  coming.     And  so  they 
mounted  upon  their  horses,  and  rode 
through  the   streets  of  Camdot,  and 
there  was  weeping  of  the  rich  and  poor, 
and  the  king  turned  away,  and  migfat 
not  speak  for  weeping.     So  within  a 
while  they  came  to  a  city  and  a  castk 
that  hight  Vagon:   there  they  enta«d 
into  the  castle,  and  the   lord  of  tint 
castle  was  an  old  man  that  hight  Vagon, 
and  he  was  a  good  man  of  his  living, 
and  set  open  the  gates,  and  made  tbem 
all  the  good  cheer  that  he  might.   And 
so  on  the  morrow  they  were  all  ac- 
corded that  they  should  depart  eveiy 
each  from  other.    And  then  they  de- 
parted on  the  morrow  with  weeping  and 
mourning  cheer,  and  every  knight  took 
the  way  that  him  best  liked. 

'CHAP.  IX. 

How  Galahad  gat  bim  a  shield,  and  hm 
they  sped  that  presumed  to  take  diM 
the  said  shield. 

Now  rideth  Sir  Galahad  yet  withpni 
shield,  and  so  he  rode  four  days  with- 
out any  adventure.  And  at  the  fourth 
day  after  even-song  he  came  to  a  wUte 
abbey,  and  there  he  was  received  wiA 
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mto  the  time  that  Galahad  the  good 
knight  bear  it,  and  the  last  of  my 
fineage  shall  have  it  about  his  neck, 
fbtX  shall  do  many  marvellous  deeds. 
Now,  said  king  Evelake,  where  shall  I 
put  diis  shield,  that  this  worthy  knight 
may  have  it  ?  Ye  shall  leave  it  there  as 
Naden  the  hermit  shall  be  put  after 
Us  death.  For  thither  shall  that  good 
knight  come  the  fifteenth  day  after  that 
he  shall  receive  the  order  of  knighthood. 
And  so  that  day  that  they  set  is  this 
time  that  ye  have  his  shield.  And  in 
the  same  abbey  lieth  Nacien  the  hermit. 
And  then  the  white  knight  vanished 
away.  Anon,  as  the  squire  had  heard 
these  words,  he  alight  off  his  hackney, 
and  kneeled  down  at  Galahad's  feet,  and 
prayed  him  that  he  might  go  with  him 
till  he  had  made  him  knight. — If  I 
would  not  refuse  you? — ^Then  will  ye 
make  me  a  knight,  said  the  squire, 
and  that  order,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
shall  be  well  set  in  me.  S)  Sir  Galahad 
gnmted  him,  and  turned  again  unto  the 
abbey  there  they  came  from.  And  there 
men  made  great  joy  of  Sir  Galahad. 
And  anon  as  he  was  alight,  there  was 
a  monk  brought  him  unto  a  tomb  in 
a  church -yard,  where  that  was  such 
a  noise  that  who  that  heard  it  should 
Terily  nigh  be  mad  or  lose  his  strength. 
And,  sir,  they  said,  we  deem  it  is  a 
fiend. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Cy  ibe  marvel  that  Sir  Galabad  saw  and 
beard  in  Ae  tomb,  and  bow  be  made 
MdioM  hmgbt. 

Now  lead  me  thither,  said  Galahad. 

And  so  they  did,  all  armed  save  his 

bdm.    Now,  said  the  good  man,  go  to 

tte  tomb  and  lift  it  up.    So  he  did,  and 

^  heard  a  great  noise,  and  piteously  he 

Ihat  all  men  might  hear  it,   Sir 

the  servant  of  Jesu  Christ, 

thoa  not  nigh  me,  for  thou  shalt 

me  go  again  there  where  I  have 

K>  long.  But  Galahad  was  nothing 

U«  hot  mt  up  the  stone,  and  there 

I  out  lo  foul  a  smoke,  and  after  he 

dw  foalert  figure  leap  thereout  that 


ever  he  saw  in  the  likeness  of  a  man ; 
and  then  he  blessed  him,  and  wist 
well  it  was  a  fiend.  Then  heard  he  a 
voice  say,  Galahad,  I  see  there  environ 
about  thee  so  many  angels  that  my 
power  may  not  dare  thee.  Right  so 
Sir  Galahad  saw  a  body  all  armed  lie 
in  that  tomb,  and  beside  him  a  sword. 
Now,  fair  brother,  said  Galahad,  let  us 
remove  this  body,  for  it  is  not  worthy 
to  lie  in  this  church-yard,  for  he  was  a 
false  Christian  man.  And  therewith 
they  all  departed  and  went  to  the  abbey. 
And  anon  as  he  was  unarmed,  a  good 
man  came  and  set  him  down  by  him, 
and  said.  Sir,  I  shall  tell  you  what  be- 
tokeneth  all  that  ye  saw  in  the  tomb : 
For  that  covered  body  betokeneth  the 
duresse  of  the  world,  and  the  great  sin 
that  our  Lord  found  in  the  world,  for 
there  was  such  wretchedness  that  the 
father  loved  not  the  son,  nor  the  son 
loved  not  the  father,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  causes  that  our  Lord  took  flesh 
and  blood  of  a  clean  maiden ;  for  our 
sins  were  so  great  at  that  time  that  well 
nigh  all  was  wickedness.  Tnily,  said 
Galahad,  I  believe  you  right  well.  So 
Sir  Galahad  rested  him  there  that  night. 
And  upon  the  mom  he  made  the  squire 
knight,  and  asked  him  his  name,  and  of 
what  kindred  he  was  come.  Sir,  said 
he,  men  call  me  Melias  de  Lile,  and  I 
am  the  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark. 
Now,  fair  sir,  said  Galj&ad,  sith  ye  be 
come  of  kings  and  queens,  now  look 
that  knighthood  be  well  set  in  you,  for 
ye  ought  to  be  a  mirror  imto  all  chi- 
valry. Sir,  said  Melias,  ye  say  sooth. 
But,  sir,  sithen  ye  have  made  me  a 
knight,  ye  must  of  right  grant  me  my 
first  desire  that  is  reasonable.  Ye  say 
sooth,  said  Galahad.  Then  Melias  said, 
that  ye  will  suffer  me  to  ride  -with  you 
in  this  quest  of  the  Sancgreal  till  that 

some    adventure    depart   us I   grant 

you,  sir.  Then  men  brought  Sir  Me- 
lias his  armour,  and  his  spear,  and 
his  horse ;  and  so  Sir  Galahad  and  he 
rode  forth  all  that  week  ere  they  found 
any  adventure.  And  then  upon  a  Mon- 
day, in  the  moming,  as  ihey  were  de- 
parted from  an  abbey,  they  came  to  a 
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Uwaine  said  he  would  bear  him  fellow- 
^ip  if  it  pleased  him.  Sir,  said  Gala- 
had, that  may  ye  not,  for  I  must  go 
alone,  save  this  squire  shall  bear  me 
fellowship  :  and  so  departed  Uwaine. 
Then  within  a  while  came  Galahad 
there  as  the  white  knight  abode  him 
by  the  hermitage,  and  every  each 
saluted  other  courteously.  Sir,  said 
Galahad,  by  this  shield  been  many 
marvels  fallen.  Sir,  said  the  knight, 
it  befell  after  the  passion  of  our  Lord 
Jesu  Christ  thirty-two  year,  that  Joseph 
of  Armathie,  the  gentle  knight  the 
which  took  down  our  Lord  off  the  holy 
cross,  at  that  time  he  departed  from 
Jerusalem  with  a  great  party  of  his  kin- 
dred with  him.  And  so  he  laboured 
till  that  they  came  to  a  city  that  hight 
Sarras.  And  at  that  same  hour  that 
Joseph  came  to  Sarras,  there  was  a 
king  that  hight  Evelake,  that  had  great 
war  against  the  Saracens,  and  in  espe- 
cially against  one  Saracen,  the  which 
was  the  king  Evelake's  cousin,  a  rich 
king  and  a  mighty,  which  marched 
nigh  this  land,  and  his  name  was  called 
Tolleme  la  Feintes.  So  on  a  day  this 
two  met  to  do  battle.  Then  Joseph, 
the  son  of  Joseph  of  Armathie,  went 
to  king  Evelake,  and  told  him  he  should 
be  discomfit  and  slain,  but  if  he  left 
his  belief  of  the  old  law,  and  believed 
upon  the  new  law.  And  then  there  he 
shewed  him  the  right  belief  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  to  the  which  he  agreed  imto  with 
all  his  heart,  and  there  this  shield  was 
made  for  king  Evelake,  in  the  name  of 
Him  that  died  upon  the  cross.  And 
then  through  his  good  belief  he  had 
the  better  of  king  Tolleme.  For  when 
Evelake  was  in  the  battle,  there  was  a 
cloth  set  afore  the  shield,  and  when  he 
was  in  the  greatest  peril  he  let  put 
away  the  cloth,  and  fiien  his  enemies 
saw  a  figure  of  a  man  on  the  cross, 
where  through  they  all  were  discomfit. 
And  so  it  befell  that  a  man  of  king 
Evelake's  was  smitten  his  hand  off,  and 
bare  that  hand  in  his  other  hand.  And 
Joseph  called  that  man  unto  him,  and 
bad  him,  Go  with  good  devotion,  touch 
the  cross.    And  as  soon  as  that  man 


had  touched  the  cross  with  his  hand,  it 
was  as  whole  as  ever  it  was  tofoie. 
Then  soon  after  there  fell  a  great  maur- 
vel,  that  the  cross  of  the  shield  at  oat 
time  vanished  away,  that  no  man  vitf 
where  it  became.  And  then  king  Eve- 
lake was  baptised,  and  for  the  moit 
part  all  the  people  of  that  city.  So 
soon  after  Tosepn  would  depart,  and 
king  Evelake  would  go  with  him, 
whether  he  would  or  nould.  And  so 
by  fortune  they  came  into  this  land, 
that  at  that  time  was  called  Gieat 
Britain.  And  there  they  found  a  giot 
felon  paynim,  that  put  Jose^^  iito 
prison.  And  so  by  fortune  tidilffis 
came  unto  a  worthy  man  that  hig^ 
Mondrames,  and  he  assembled  all  his 
people,  for  the  great  renown  he  had  ' 
heard  of  Joseph,  and  so  he  came  into 
the  land  of  Great  Britain,  and  dis-  ' 
heritcd  this  felon  paynim  and  oon- 
sumed  him,  and  therewith  ddivend 
Joseph  out  of  prison.  And  after  that 
all  the  people  were  turned  to  the  chris- 
tian faith. 

CHAP.  XI. 

How  Joseph  made  a  cross  on  the  while 

shield  with  his  blood,  and  how  Go-  ; 

lahad  was  by  a  monk  brought  to  a  i 

tomb.  ; 

Not  long  after  that  Joseph  was  laid 
in  his  deadly  bed.   And  when  king  Eve- 
lake saw  that,  he  made  much  sorrow, 
and  said.  For  thy  love  I  have  left  my 
coimtry,  and  sith  ye  shall  depart  out  w 
this  world  leave  me  some  token  of 
yours,  that  I  may  think  on  you.  Josqpib 
said,  that  will  I  do  full  gladly.    Not 
bring  me  your  shield  that  I  took  jm 
when    ye    went    into    battle    against 
king  Tolleme.    Then  Joseph  bled  soie 
at  the  nose  that  he  might  not  bjroo 
means  be  staunched.    And  there  upon 
that  shield  he  made  a  cross  of  his  on 
blood.  Now  may  ye  see  a  remembraaoe 
that  I  love  you,  for  ye  shall  ncrer  see 
this  shield  but  ye  shall  think  on  me,  and 
it  shall  be  always  as  fresh  as  it  is  now; 
and  never  shall  no  man  bear  this  shidd 
about  his  neck  but  he  shall  repent  it, 
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unto  the  time  that  Galahad  the  good 
knight  bear  it,  and  the  last  of  my 
lineage  shall  have  it  about  his  neck, 
that  shall  do  many  marvellous  deeds. 
Now,  said  king  Evelake,  where  shall  I 
pot  this  shield,  that  this  worthy  knight 
may  have  it  ?  Ye  shall  leave  it  there  as 
Naden  the  hermit  shall  be  put  after 
his  death.  For  thither  shall  that  good 
kni^t  come  the  fifteenth  day  after  that 
he  shall  receive  the  order  of  knighthood. 
And  so  that  day  that  they  set  is  this 
time  that  ye  have  his  shield.  And  in 
the  same  abbey  lieth  Nacien  the  hermit. 
And  then  the  white  knight  vanished 
away.  Anon,  as  the  squire  had  heard 
tliese  words,  he  alight  off  his  hackney, 
and  kneeled  down  at  Galahad's  feet,  and 
prayed  him  that  he  might  go  with  him 
till  he  had  made  him  knight. — If  I 
would  not  refuse  you? — Then  will  ye 
make  me  a  knight,  said  the  squire, 
and  that  order,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
shall  be  well  set  in  me.  So  Sir  Galahad 
gianted  him,  and  turned  again  tmto  the 
abbey  there  they  came  from.  And  there 
men  made  great  joy  of  Sir  Galahad. 
And  anon  as  he  was  alight,  there  was 
a  monk  brought  him  unto  a  tomb  in 
a  church-yard,  where  that  was  such 
a  noise  that  who  that  heard  it  should 
Terily  nigh  be  mad  or  lose  his  strength. 
And,  sir,  they  said,  we  deem  it  is  a 
fiend. 

CHAP.  XII. 

<y  Ififf  marvel  Aat  Sir  Galabad  saw  and 
beard  in  the  tomb,  and  bow  be  made 
hmgbt. 


Now  lead  me  thither,  said  Galahad. 
And  so  they  did,  all  armed  save  his 
lielm.  Now,  said  the  good  man,  go  to 
the  tomb  and  lift  it  up.  So  he  did,  and 
heard  a  great  noise,  and  piteously  he 
said  that  all  men  might  hear  it.  Sir 
Galahad,  the  servant  of  Jesu  Christ, 
come  thou  not  nigh  me,  for  thou  shalt 
make  me  go  again  there  where  I  have 
been  so  long.  But  Galahad  was  nothing 
afraid,  but  lift  up  the  stone,  and  there 
came  out  so  foul  a  smoke,  and  after  he 
taw  the  foulest  figure  leap  thereout  that 


ever  he  saw  in  the  likeness  of  a  man ; 
and  then  he  blessed  him,  and  wist 
well  it  was  a  fiend.  Then  heard  he  a 
voice  say,  Galahad,  I  see  there  environ 
about  thee  so  many  angels  that  my 
power  may  not  dare  thee.  Right  so 
Sir  Galahad  saw  a  body  all  armed  lie 
in  that  tomb,  and  beside  him  a  sword. 
Now,  fair  brother,  said  Galahad,  let  us 
remove  this  body,  for  it  is  not  worthy 
to  lie  in  this  church-yard,  for  he  was  a 
false  Christian  man.  And  therewith 
they  all  departed  and  went  to  the  abbey. 
And  anon  as  he  was  unarmed,  a  good 
man  came  and  set  him  down  by  him, 
and  said.  Sir,  I  shall  tell  you  what  be- 
tokeneth  all  that  ye  saw  in  the  tomb : 
For  that  covered  body  betokeneth  the 
duresse  of  the  world,  and  the  great  sin 
that  our  Lord  found  in  the  world,  for 
there  was  such  wretchedness  that  the 
father  loved  not  the  son,  nor  the  son 
loved  not  the  father,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  causes  that  our  Lord  took  flesh 
and  blood  of  a  clean  maiden ;  for  our 
sins  were  so  great  at  that  time  that  well 
nigh  all  was  wickedness.  Tnily,  said 
Galahad,  I  believe  you  right  well.  So 
Sir  Galahad  rested  him  there  that  night. 
And  upon  the  mom  he  made  the  squire 
knight,  and  asked  him  his  name,  and  of 
what  kindred  he  was  come.  Sir,  said 
he,  men  call  me  Melias  de  Lile,  and  I 
am  the  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark. 
Now,  fair  sir,  said  Galahad,  sith  ye  be 
come  of  kings  and  queens,  now  look 
that  knighthood  be  well  set  in  you,  for 
ye  ought  to  be  a  mirror  unto  all  chi- 
valry. Sir,  said  Melias,  ye  say  sooth. 
But,  sir,  sithen  ye  have  made  me  a 
knight,  ye  must  of  right  grant  me  my 
first  desire  that  is  reasonable.  Ye  say 
sooth,  said  Galahad.  Then  Melias  said, 
that  ye  will  suffer  me  to  ride  with  you 
in  this  quest  of  the  Sancgreal  till  that 

some    adventure    depart   us I   grant 

you,  sir.  Then  men  brought  Sir  Me- 
lias his  armour,  and  his  spear,  and 
his  horse ;  and  so  Sir  Galahad  and  he 
rode  forth  all  that  week  ere  they  found 
any  adventure.  And  then  upon  a  Mon- 
day, in  the  morning,  as  Ihey  were  de- 
parted from  an  abbey,  they  came  to  a 
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cross  which  departed  two  ways ;  and  in 
that  cross  were  letters  written,  that  said 
thus :  Now  ye  knights  errant,  the  which 
goeth  to  seek  knights  adventurous,  see 
here  two  ways ;  tlmt  one  way  defendeth 
thee  that  thou  ne  go  that  way,  for  he 
shall  not  go  out  of  the  way  again,  but 
if  he  be  a  good  man  and  a  worthy 
knight;  and  if  thou  go  on  the  left 
hand,  thou  shalt  not  there  lightly  win 
prowess,  for  thou  shalt  in  this  way  be 
soon  assayed.  Sir,  said  Melias  to  Ga- 
lahad, if  it  like  you  to  suffer  me  to 
take  the  way  on  the  left  hand,  tell 
me,  for  there  I  shall  well  prove  my 
strength.  It  were  better,  said  Galahad, 
ye  rode  not  that  way,  for  I  deem  I 
should  better  escape  in  that  way  than 
ye.  —  Nay,  my  lord,  I  pray  you  let 
me  have  that  adventure. — Take  it,  in 
God's  name,  said  Galahad. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  adventure  that  Melias  bad,  and 
bow  Galabad  revenged  biniy  and  bow 
Melias  was  carried  into  an  abbey. 

And  then  rode  Melias  into  an  old 
forest,  and  therein  he  rode  two  days 
and  more.  And  then  he  came  into  a 
fair  meadow,  and  there  was  a  fair  lodge 
of  boughs.  And  then  he  espied  in  that 
lodge  a  chair,  wherein  was  a  crown  of 
gold  subtily  wrought.  Also  there  was 
clothes  covered  upon  the  earth,  and 
many  delicious  meats  were  set  thereon. 
Sir  Melias  beheld  this  adventure,  and 
thought  it  marvellous,  but  he  had  no 
hunger,  but  of  the  crown  of  gold  he 
took  much  keep,  and  therewith  he 
stooped  down,  and  took  it  up,  and  rode 
his  way  with  it.  And  anon  he  saw  a 
knight  came  riding  after  him  that  said. 
Knight,  set  down  that  crown  which  is 
not  yours,  and  therefore  defend  you. 
Then  Sir  Melias  blessed  him,  and  said. 
Fair  Lord  of  heaven,  help  and  save  thy 
new-made  knight.  And  then  they  let 
their  horses  run  as  fast  as  they  might, 
so  that  the  other  knight  smote  Sir 
Melias  through  hauberk  and  through 
the  left  side,  that  he  fell  to  the  eanh 


nigh  dead.     And   then    he   took  tiie 
crown  and  went  his  way,  and  Sir  Mdits 
ky  still  and  had  no  power  to  stir.    In 
the  meanwhile  by  fortune  there  came 
Sir  Galahad  and  found  him  there  io 
peril  of  death.     And   then   he  said, 
Ah,  Melias,  who  hath  wounded  you? 
therefore  it  had  been  better  to  have 
ridden  that  other  way.     And  when  Sir 
MeUas  heard  him  speak.  Sir,  he  said, 
for  God's  love  let  me  not  die  in  this 
forest,  but  bear  me  unto  the  abbey  here 
beside,  that  I  may  be  confessed  and 
have  my  rites.    It  shall  be  done,  said 
Galahad,  but  where  is  he  that  hath 
wounded  you  ?    With  that  Sir  Galahad 
heard  in  the  leaves  cry  on  high,  Knidit, 
keep  thee  from  me !    Ah  sir,  said  Me- 
lias, beware,  for  that  is  he  that  balh 
slain  me.    Sir  Galahad  answered.  Sir 
knight,  come  on  your  peril.  Then  either 
dressed  to  other,  and  came  together  as 
fast  as  their  horses  might  run ;  and  Ga- 
lahad smote  him  so  that  his  spear  went 
through  his  shoulder,  and  smote  him 
down  off  his  horse,  and  in  the  billing 
Galahad's  spear  brake.  With  that  came 
out  another  knight  out  of  the  leaves 
and  brake  a  spear  upon   Galahad,  or 
ever  he  might  turn  him.   Then  Galahad 
drew  out  his  sword  and  smote  off  the 
left  arm  of  him,  so  that  it  fell  to  the 
earth.    And  then  he  fled,  and  Sir  Gala- 
had sued  fast  after  him.     And  then  he 
turned  again  unto  Sir  Melias,  and  there 
he  alight  and  dressed  him  softly  on  his 
horse  tofore  him,  for  the  truncheon  of 
his  spear  was  in  his  body,  and  Sir  Gala- 
liad  start  up  behind  him,  and  held  him 
in  his  arms,  and  so  brought  him  to 
the  abbey,  and  there  unarmed  him  and 
brought  him  to  his  chamber.   And  then 
he  asked  his  Saviour.   And  when  he  had 
received  Him  he  said  unto  Sir  Galahad, 
Sir,  let  death  come  when  it  pleaseth 
him.     And  therewith  he  drew  out  the 
truncheon  of  the  spear  out  of  his  body: 
and  then  he  swooned.   Then  came  there 
an  old  monk,  which  sometime  had  been 
a  knight,  and  beheld  Sir  Melias.    And 
anon  he  ransacked  him,  and  then  Iw 
said  unto  Sir  Galahad,  I  shall  heal  him 
of  this  wound,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
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Ut 


then  he  said  to  the  old  man,  Sir,  ye  may 
now  go  your  way,  for  well  have  ye  done 
that  ye  were  commanded  to  do.  And 
^commend  me  unto  my  grandsire  king 
Pelles,  and  unto  my  lord  Petchere, 
and  say  them  on  my  behalf,  I  shall 
come  and  see  them  as  soon  as  ever  I 
may.  So  the  good  man  departed,  and 
there  met  him  twenty  noble  squires,  and 
so  took  their  horses  and  went  their  way. 
Then  all  the  knights  of  the  Table 
Round  marvelled  them  greatly  of  Sir 
Galahad,  that  he  durst  sit  there  in  that 
siege  perilous,  and  was  so  tender  of  age, 
and  wist  not  from  whence  he  came,  but 
all  only  by  Gk>dj  and  said.  This  is  he  by 
whom  the  Sancgreal  shall  be  achieved, 
for  there  sat  never  none  but  he,  but  he 
were  mischieved.  Then  Sir  Launcelot 
beheld  his  son,  and  had  great  joy  of 
him.  Then  Sir  Bors  told  his  fellows. 
Upon  pain  of  my  life  this  yQung  knight 
shall  come  unto  great  worship.  This 
noise  was  great  in  all  the  court,  so  that 
it  came  to  the  queen.  Then  she  had 
marvel  what  knight  it  might  be  that 
durst  adventure  him  to  sit  in  the  siege 
perilous.  Many  said  unto  the  queen,  he 
resembled  much  unto  Sir  Launcelot. 
I  may  well  suppose,  said  the  queen, 
that  he  is  son  of  Sir  Launcelot  and  king 
Pelles'  daughter,  and  his  name  is  Gala- 
had. I  would  fiain  see  him,  said  the 
queen,  for  he  must  needs  be  a  noble 
man,  for  so  is  his  father;  I  report 
me  unto  all  the  Table  Round.  So 
when  the  meat  was  done,  that  the 
king  and  all  were  risen,  the  king  went 
tuito  the  siege  perilous,  and  lift  up  the 
cloth,  and  found  there  the  name  of  Ga- 
lahad, and  then  he  shewed  it  unto  Sir 
Gawaine,  and  said.  Fair  nephew,  now 
have  we  among  us  Sir  Galahad  the 
good  knight,  that  shall  worship  us  all, 
and  upon  pain  of  my  life  he  shall 
achieve  the  Sancgreal,  right  so  as  Sir 
Launcelot  hath  done  us  to  understand. 
Then  came  king  Arthur  unto  Galahad, 
and  said.  Sir,  ye  be  welcome,  for  ye 
shall  move  many  good  knights  to  the 
quest  of  the  Sancgreal,  and  ye  shall 
achieve  that  never  knights  might  bring 
to  an  end.    Then  the  king  took  him  by 


the  hand,  and  went  down  from  the 
palace  to  shew  Galahad  the  adventures 
of  the  stone. 

CHAP.  V. 

How  king  Arthur  shewed  the  stone^  boving 
on  the  water ^  to  Galahad^  and  how  he 
drew  out  the  sword. 

The  queen  heard  thereof,  and  came 
after  with  many  ladies,  and  shewed 
them  the  stone  where  it  hoved  on  the 
water.  Sir,  said  the  king  unto  Sir  Ga- 
lahad, here  is  a  great  marvel  as  ever  I 
saw,  and  right  good  knights  have  as- 
sayed and  failed.  Sir,  said  Galahad, 
that  is  no  marvel,  for  this  adventure  is 
not  theirs,  but  mine,  and  for  the  surety 
of  this  sword  I  brought  none  with  me ; 
for  here  by  my  side  hangeth  the  scab- 
bard. And  anon  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  sword,  and  lightly  drew  it  out  of 
the  stone,  and  put  it  in  the  sheath 
and  said  unto  the  king,  Now  it  goeth 
better  th^  it  did  aforehand.  Sir,  said 
the  king,  a  shield  God  shall  send  you. 
Now  have  I,  said  Sir  Galahad,  that 
sword  that  sometime  was  the  good 
knight's  Balin  le  Savage,  and  he  was 
a  passing  good  man  of  his  hands.  And 
with  this  sword  he  slew  his  brother 
Balan,  and  that  was  great  pity,  for  he 
was  a  good  knight,  and  either  slew 
other  through  a  dolorous  stroke  that 
Balan  gave  unto  my  grandfather  king 
Pelles,  the  wliich  is  not  yet  whole,  nor 
not  shall  be  till  I  heal  him.  There- 
with the  king  and  all  espied  where 
came  riding  down  the  river  a  lady  on  a 
white  palfrey  toward  them.  Then  she 
saluted  the  king  and  the  queen,  and 
asked  if  that  Sir  Launcelot  was  there? 
And  then  he  answered  himself,  I  am 
here,  fair  lady.  Then  she  said,  all  with 
weeping.  How  your  great  doing  is 
changed  sith  this  day  in  the  morn. 
Damsel,  why  say  ye  so  ?  said  Launcelot. 
I  say  you  sooth,  said  the  damsel,  for  ye 
were  this  day  the  best  knight  of  the 
world,  but  who  should  say  so  now 
should  be  a  liar,  for  there  is  now  one 
better  than  ye.  And  well  it  is  proved 
by  the  adventures  of  the  sword  whereto 
ye  durst  not  set  your  hand,  and  that  is 


the  change  and  leEving  of  your  name ; 
wherefore  I  make  unto  you  a  remem- 
btance,  that  yu  shall  not  ween  from 
henceforth  that  ye  be  the  best  knight  of 
the  world.  As  touching  unto  that,  Bsid 
Launcelot,  I  know  well  I  was  never  Ihe 
best.  Yes,  said  the  damsel,  that  were 
ye,  and  are  yet  of  any  sinful  man  of  the 
world.  And  sir  king,  Nacien  the  hertnit 
sendeth  thee  word,  tliat  Ihce  shall  befall 
the  greatest  worship  that  ever  befell 
king  in  Britain ;  and  I  say  yon  where- 
fore, for  this  day  the  Sajicgreal  shall 
appear  itt  thy  hotise,  and  feed  thee 
and  all  thy  fellowship  of  the  Round 
Table.  So  she  departed  and  went  that 
same  way  that  she  came. 

CHAP.  VI. 
Haw  iing  Arthur  bad  all  the  inlgUs  lo- 

gelher.for  to  Just  in  Ibe  meadovi  beads 

Camdol  or  tbiy  departed. 

Now,  said  the  king,  I  am  sure  at  this 
quest  of  tbe  Sancgreol  shall  all  ye  of 
the  Table  Round  depart,  and  never  shall 
I  see  you  again  whole  together,  there- 
fore 1  will  see  yon  all  whole  together  in 
the  meadow  of  Camelot,  to  just  and  to 
lom^ey,  that  after  your  death  men  may 
speak  of  it,  that  such  good  knights  were 
wholly  together  such  a  day.  As  unto 
that  counsel,  and  at  the  king's  request, 
(hey  accorded  all,  and  look  on  their 
harness  that  longed  unto  justing.  But 
all  this  moving  of  the  king  was  for  this 
intent,  for  to  sec  Galahad  proved,  for 
the  king  deemed  he  should  not  lightly 
come  again  unto  the  court  after  his  de- 
parting. So  were  they  assembled  in  the 
meadow,  both  more  and  less.  Then  .Sir 
Galahad,  by  the  prayer  of  the  king  and 
Ihe  ([ueen,  did  upon  him  a  noble  jesser- 
ance,  and  also  he  did  on  his  helm,  but  . 
shield  would  he  take  none  for  no  prayer 
of  the  king.  And  then  Sir  Uawaine  and 
other  knights  prayed  him  to  take  a 
spear.  Right  so  he  did ;  and  the  queen 
was  in  n  tower  with  all  her  ladies  for  to 
behold  that  tournament.  Then  Sir  Ga- 
lahad dressed  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
meadow,  and  b<^an  to  break  spears 
maxTellousty,  that  oil  men  had  wow-ler 


of  him.  for  he  there  surmounted  d 
other  knights,  foe  within  a  while  he  Inl 
thrown  down  many  good  knights  of  ihi 
Table  Round  save  twain,  that  wi  "'" 
Launcelot  and  Sir  Perdvale. 

CHAP.  Vll. 

Havi  Ihe  queen  diiirtd  to  lee  Cal 
and  bow  afar  ail  thi  Imigba  turn  rt- 
plmisbed  tvilh  tbe  boly  S/mgreal,  ad 
bout  tbey  avowed  tbe  eitqueit  oftbtta 
Then  the  kinc,  at  the  <|ueen's  reqoot, 
made  him  to  alight  and  to  nnluv  hit 
helm,  that  the  queen  might  see  h 
the  visage.  And  when  she  bebdd  tiia 
she  said,  Soothly,  I  dare  well  say  IbU 
Sir  Launcelot  is  his  father,  for  ai 
two  men  resembled  more  in  tikn 
therefore  it  is  no  manel  Ihou^  hi 
of  great  prowess.  So  a  lady  tbat  St 
by  the  queen  said.  Madam,  ought  be  W 
right  to  be  so  good  n  kiughll  ¥««. 
forsooth,  said  the  queen,  for  he  is  of  «0 
parties  come  of  the  best  knights  of  Ua 
world,  and  of  the  highest  lineagtl  foi 
Sir  launcelot  is  come  but  of  the  digU 
di^ree  from  our  Lord  Jesu  Chrin,  ■r' 
Sir  Galahad  is  of  the  ninth  d^rec  fit 
our  Lord  Jesu  Christ;  therefore  Idl 
say  they  b«  the  greatest  gefitltmCB  of 
the  world.  And  then  the  Idi^  ami  ill 
estates  went  home  unto  Camelot.  v' 
so  went  to  evensong  to  the  gw 
minster.  And  so  after  upon  that  to  a 
per,  and  every  knight  sat  in  hii  off 
place  OS  they  were  toforehond.  Tta 
anon  they  heard  cracking  and  crying  rf 
thunder,  that  them  thought  the  nfaet 
should  all  to-drive.  In  the  midst  M  Ikb 
blast  entered  a  sun-beam  mure  d 
by  seven  limes  than  ever  ihw  s«w  dif , 
and  all  they  were  alighted  of  the  gna 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  bc^ui  ttaj 
knight  to  behold  other,  and  elbv  «- 
other  by  their  seeming  fairer  'h"»  f* 
they  saw  afore.  Not  for  then  tberevM 
no  knight  might  speak  one  word  a , 
while,  and  so  they  looked  ev«iy  tta 
other,  as  they  had  been  dumb,  tta 
there  entered  into  the  liall  lh«  Mr 
Graile  covered  with  while  samil* 
there  was  none  might  see  Ji,  not 
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CHAP.  XVL 

How  Sir  Gawaine  came  to  the  Abbey  for 
to  Jbllow  Galahad,  and  bow  be  was 
striven  to  a  Hermit, 

Now,  saith  the  tale,  after  Sir  Gawaine 
dq^Murted,  he  rode  many  journeys  both 
toward  and  froward.  And  at  the  last 
Imb  came  to  the  abbey  where  Sir  Ga- 
lahad had  the  white  shield.  And  there 
Sir  Gawaine  learned  the  way  to  sue 
alter  Sir  Galahad,  and  so  he  rode  to 
the  abbey  where  Melias  lay  sick,  and 
there  Sir  Melias  told  Sir  Gawaine  of 
the  marvellous  adventure  that  Sir  Gala- 
had did.  Certes,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  I 
am  not  happy  that  I  took  not  the  way 
that  he  went ;  for,  and  I  may  meet  with 
himi,  I  will  not  depart  from  him  lightly, 
for  all  marvellous  adventures  Sir  Gala- 
had achieveth.  Sir,  said  one  of  the 
monks,  he  will  not  of  your  fellow- 
ship. Why?  said  Sir  Gawaine.  Sir, 
said  he,  for  ye  be  wicked  and  sinful, 
and  he  is  full  blessed. 

Right  as  they  thus  stood  talking 
togemer,  there  came  in  riding  Sir  Ga- 
reth.  And  then  they  made  joy  either 
of  other.  And  on  the  mom  they  heard 
mass,  and  so  departed.  And  by  the 
way  they  met  with  Sir  Uwaine  les 
Avoatres.  And  there  Sir  Uwaine  told 
Sir  Gawaine  how  he  had  met  with  none 
adventm-e  sith  he  departed  from  the 
court.  Nor  we,  said  Sir  Gawaine. 
And  either  promised  other  of  those 
three  knights  not  to  depart  while  that 
they  were  in  that  quest,  but  if  fortune 
caiised  it.  So  they  departed  and  rode 
by  fortune  till  that  they  came  by  the 
Castle  of  Maidens.  And  there  the  seven 
brethren  espied  the  three  knights,  and 
said,  Sithen  we  be  banished  by  one 
knight  from  this  castle,  we  shall  destroy 
all  the  knights  of  king  Arthur's  that  we 
may  overcome,  for  the  love  of  Sir  Ga- 
lahad. And  therewith  the  seven  knights 
set  upon  the  three  knights :  and  by 
fortime  Sir  Gawaine  slew  one  of  the 
brethren,  and  each  one  of  his  fellows 
slew  another,  and  so  slew  the  remnant. 
And  then  they  took  the  way  imder  the 
castle ;  and  there  they  lost  the  way  that 


Sir  Galahad  rode,  and  there  every  each 
of  them  departed  from  other,  and  Sir 
Gawaine  rode  till  he  came  to  an  her- 
mitage, and  there  he  found  the  good 
man  saying  his  evensong  of  Our  I^dy. 
And  there  Sir  Gawaine  asked  harbour 
for  charity,  and  the  good  man  granted 
it  him  gladly.  Then  the  good  man 
asked  him  what  he  was  ?  Sir,  he  said,  I 
am  a  knight  of  king  Arthur's,  that  am 
in  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreal,  and  my 
name  is  Sir  Gawaine.  Sir,  said  the 
good  man,  I  would  wit  how  it  standeth 
betwixt  God  and  you?  Sir,  said  Sir 
Gawaine,  I  will  with  a  good  will  shew 
you  my  life,  if  it  please  you.  And  there 
he  told  the  hermit  how  a  monk  of 
an  abbey  called  me  wicked  knight. 
He  might  well  say  it,  said  the  hermit, 
for  when  ye  were  first  made  knight,  ye 
should  have  taken  you  to  knightly  deeds 
and  virtuous  living,  and  ye  have  done 
the  contrary,  for  ye  have  lived  mis- 
chievously many  winters,  and  Sir  Gala- 
had is  a  maid,  and  sinned  never,  and 
that  is  the  cause  he  shall  achieve  where 
he  goeth  that  ye  nor  none  such  shall  not 
attain,  nor  none  in  your  fellowship; 
for  ye  have  used  the  most  untruest  life 
that  ever  I  heard  knight  live.  For, 
certes,  had  ye  not  been  so  vncked  as  ye 
are,  never  had  the  seven  brethren  been 
slain  by  you  and  your  two  fellows. 
For  Sir  Galahad,  himself  alone,  beat 
.them  all  seven  the  day  before,  but  his 
living  is  such  he  shsdl  slay  no  man 
lightly.  Also  I  may  say  you,  the  Castle 
of  Maidens  betokeneth  the  good  souls 
that  were  in  prison  afore  the  Incarna- 
tion of  Jesu  Christ.  And  the  seven 
knights  betoken  the  seven  deadly  sins 
that  reigned  that  time  in  the  world. 
And  I  may  liken  the  good  Galahad  unlo 
the  Son  of  the  High  Father,  that  light 
within  a  mai(^  and  bought  all  the  souls 
out  of  thrall :  so  did  Sir  Galahad  deUver 
all  the  maidens  out  of  the  woful  castle. 
Now,  Sir  Gawaine,  said  the  good  man, 
thou  must  do  penance  for  thy  sin. — Sir, 
what  penance  shall  I  do? — Such  as  I 
will  give,  said  the  good  man.  Nay, 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  I  may  do  no  penance; 
for  we  knights  adventurous  often  suffer 
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great  woe  and  pain.  Well,  said  the 
good  man,  and  then  he  held  his  peace. 
And  on  the  mom  Sir  Gawaine  departed 
from  the  hermit,  and  betaught  him  unto 
God.  And  by  adventure  he  met  with 
Sir  Aglovale  and  Sir  Griflet,  two  knights 
of  the  Table  Round.  And  they  two 
rode  four  days  without  finding  of  any 
adventure,  and  at  the  fifth  day  they 
departed.  And  every  each  held  as  fell 
them  by  adventure. 

Here  leaveth  the  tale  of  Sir  Gawaine 
and  his  fellows,  and  speak  we  of  Sir 
Galahad. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

How  Sir  Galahad  met  with  Sir  Launcelot 
and  with  Sir  PercivaUy  and  smote  tbem 
downy  and  departed  from  tbem. 

So  when  Sir  Galahad  was  departed 
from  the  Castle  of  Maidens,  he  rode 
till  he  came  to  a  waste  forest,  and  there 
he  met  with  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir 
Percivale,  but  they  knew  him  not,  for 
he  was  new  disguised.  Right  so,  Sir 
Launcelot  his  father  dressed  his  spear, 
and  brake  it  upon  Sir  Galahad,  and  Sir 
Galahad  smote  him  so  again,  that  he 
smote  down  horse  and  man.  And  then 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  dressed  him  unto 
Sir  Percivale,  and  smote  him  so  on  the 
helm  that  it  rove  to  the  coif  of  steel, 
and  had  not  the  sword  swerved  Sir 
Percivale  had  been  slain,  and  with  the- 
stroke  he  fell  out  of  his  saddle.  This 
justs  was  done  tofore  the  hermitage 
where  a  recluse  dwelled.  And  when 
she  saw  Sir  Galahad  ride,  she  said,  God 
be  with  thee,  best  knight  of  the  world. 
Ah  certes,  said  she  all  aloud,  that 
Launcelot  and  Percivale  might  hear 
it,  and  yonder  two  knights  had  known 
thee  as  well  as  I  do,  they  would  not  have 
encountered  with  thee.  When  Sir  Ga- 
lahad heard  her  say  so  he  was  sore 
adread  to  be  known  :  therewith  he 
smote  his  horse  with  his  spurs,  and 
rode  a  great  pace  froward  them.  Then 
perceived  they  both  that  he  was  Ga- 
lahad, and  up  they  gat  on  their 
horses,  and  rode  fast  after  him,  but 
in  a  while  he  was  out  of  their  sight. 


And  then  they  turned  again  with  heavy 
cheer.  Let  us  spere  some  tidings,  said 
Percivale,  at  yonder  recluse.  Do  as  jre 
list,  said  Sir  Launcelot.  "When  Sr  Per- 
civale came  to  the  recluse,  she  knew 
him  well  enough,  and  Sir  Launodot 
both.  But  Sir  Launcelot  rode  over- 
thwart  and  endlong  in  a  wild  forest,  and 
held  no  path,  but  as  wild  adventure  led 
him.  And  at  the  last  he  came  to  a 
stony  cross,  which  departed  two  ways 
in  waste  land,  and  by  the  cross  was  a 
stone  that  was  of  marble,  but  it  was  so 
dark  that  Sir  Launcelot  might  not  wit 
what  it  was.  Then  Sir  Laun^ot  looked 
by  him,  and  saw  an  old  chapd,  and 
there  he  wend  to  have  found  people. 
And  Sir  Launcelot  tied  his  horse  till 
a  tree,  and  there  he  did  off  his  shield, 
and  hung  it  upon  a  tree.  And  then  he 
went  to  the  chapel  door,  and  found  it 
waste  and  broken.  And  within  he  fonnd 
a  fair  altar  full  richly  arrayed  with  doth 
of  clean  silk,  and  there  stood  a  ixa 
clean  candlestick  which  bare  six  great 
candles,  and  the  candlestick  was  of 
silver.  And  when  Sir  Launcelot  saw 
this  light,  he  had  great  will  for  to  enter 
into  the  chapel,  but  he  could  find  no 
place  where  he  might  enter :  then  was 
he  passing  heavy  and  dismayed.  Then 
he  returned  and  came  to  his  horse,  and 
did  off  his  saddle  and  bridle,  and  let 
him  pasture ;  and  unlaced  his  helm,  and 
ungirded  his  sword,  and  laid  him  down 
to  sleep  upon  his  shield  tofore  the 
cross. 

CHAP.  xvin. 

How  Sir  Launceloty  half  sleeping  and  half 
wakingy  saw  a  sick  man  borne  in  a 
litter,  and  bow  be  was  bealed  with  At 
Sangreal. 

And  so  he  fell  on  sleep,  and  half 
waking  and  half  sleeping  he  saw  come 
by  him  two  palfreys  all  fair  and  white, 
the  which  bare  a  litter,  therein  lying  a 
sick  knight.  And  when  he  was  nigh  the 
cross,  he  there  abode  still.  All  this 
Sir  Launcelot  saw  and  beheld,  for  he 
slept  not  verily ;  and  he  heard  him  say. 
Oh,  sweet  Lord,  when  shall  this  sorrow 
leave  me?   and  when  shall  the  holy 
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vessel  come  by  me  where  through  I 
shall  be  blessed  ?    For  I  have  endured 
thus  long  for  little  trespass.    A  full 
great  while  complained  the  knight  thus, 
and  always   Sir    Laimcelot    heard   it. 
With  that  Sir  Launcelot  saw  the  candle- 
stick with  the  six  tapers  come  before 
the  cross,  and    he  saw  nobody   that 
brought  it.    Also  there  came  a  table  of 
silver,  and  the  holy  vessel  of  the  Sanc- 
greal,  which  Sir  Launcelot  had  seen 
aforetime    in   king  Peschour's    house. 
And  therewith  the  sick  knight  set  him 
up,  and  held  up  both  his  hands,  and 
said.  Fair  sweet  Lord,  which  is  here 
within  this  holy  vessel,  take  heed  unto 
me,  that  I  may  be  whole  of  this  malady. 
And  therewith  on  his  hands  and  on 
his  knees  he  went    so   nigh  that  he 
touched  the  holy  vessel,  and  kissed  it, 
and  anon  he  was  whole,  and  then  he 
said.  Lord  God  I  thank  thee,  for  I  am 
healed  of  this  sickness.     So  when  the 
holy  vessel  had  been  there  a  great  while 
it    went   unto   the    chapel,   with    the 
chandelier  and  the  light,  so  that  Laun- 
celot wist  not  where  it  was  become,  for 
he  was  overtaken  with  sin  that  he  had 
no  power  to  arise  against    the    holy 
vessel ;  wherefore  after  that  many  men 
said  of  him  shame,  but  he  took  repent- 
ance after  that.    Then  the  sick  knight 
dressed  him  up,  and  kissed  the  cross. 
Anon  his  squire  brought  him  liis  arms, 
and  asked  his  lord  how  he  did  ?    Certes, 
said  he,  I  thank  God  right  well,  through 
the  holy  vessel  I  am  healed.   But  I  have 
great  marvel  of  this  sleeping  knight,  that 
had  no  power  to  awake  when  this  holy 
vessel  was  brought  hither.    I  dare  right 
well  say,  said  the  squire,  that  he  dwelleth 
in  some  deadly  sin,  whereof  he  was 
never  confessed.    By  my  faith,  said  the 
knight,  whatsoever  he  be  he  is  unhappy, 
for  as  I  deem  he  is  of  the  fellowship  of 
the  K6und  Table,  the  which  is  entered 
into  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreal.     Sir, 
said  the  squire,  here  I  have  brought  you 
all  your  arms,  save  your  helm  and  your 
sword,  and  therefore  by  my  assent  now 
may  ye  take  this  knight's  helm  and  his 
sword.    And  so  he  did.    And  when  he 
was  clean  armed  he  took  Sir  Laun- 


celot's  horse,  for  he  was  better  than  his 
own :  and  so  departed  they  from  the 
cross. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

How  a  voice  spake  to  Sir  Launeeloty  and 
bow  be  found  bis  borse  and  bis  belm 
borne  away,  and  after  went  afoot. 

Then  anon  Sir  Launcelot  waked,  and 
set  him  up,  and  bethought  him  what  he 
had  seen  there,  and  whether  it  were 
dreams  or  not.  Right  so  heard  he  a 
voice  that  said.  Sir  Launcelot,  more 
harder  than  is  the  stone,  and  more  bitter 
than  is  the  wood,  and  more  naked  and 
barer  than  is  the  leaf  of  the  fig-tree, 
therefore  go  thou  from  hence,  and  with- 
draw thee  from  this  holy  place.  And 
when  Sir  Launcelot  heard  this  he  was 
passing  heavy,  and  wist  not  what  to  do, 
and  so  departed,  sore  weeping,  and 
cursed  the  time  that  he  was  bom.  For 
then  he  deemed  never  lo  have  had  wor- 
ship more.  For  those  words  went  to 
his  heart,  till  that  he  knew  wherefore 
he  was  called  so.  Then  wSir  Launcelot 
went  to  the  cross,  and  found  his  helm, 
his  sword,  and  his  horse,  taken  away. 
And  then  he  called  himself  a  very 
wretch,  and  most  unhappy  of  all 
knights :  and  there  he  said.  My  sin  and 
my  wickedness  have  brought  me  unto 
great  dishonour.  For  when  I  sought 
worldly  adventures  for  worldly  desires 
I  ever  achieved  them,  and  had  the  better 
in  every  place,  and  never  was  I  dis- 
comfit in  no  quarrel,  were  it  right  or 
wrong.  And  now  I  take  upon  me  the 
adventures  of  holy  things,  and  now  I 
see  and  imderstand  that  mine  old  sin 
hindereth  me,  and  shameth  me,  so  that 
I  had  no  power  to  stir  nor  to  speak 
when  the  holy  blood  appeared  afore 
me.  So  thus  he  sorrowed  till  it  was 
day,  and  heard  the  fowls  sing:  then 
somewhat  he  was  comforted.  But  when 
Sir  Launcelot  missed  his  horse  and  his 
harness,  then  he  wist  well  God  was 
displeased  with  him.  Then  he  departed 
from  the  cross  on  foot  into  a  forest. 
And  so  by  prime  he  came  to  an 
high  hill,  and  found  an  hermitage,  and 
an  hermit  therein,  which  was  going 


Uivaine  said  he  would  bear  him  fellow- 
ship if  it  pleased  him.  Sir,  said  Gala- 
had, that  may  ye  not,  for  I  must  go 
alone,  save  this  squire  shall  bear  me 
fcltowfihip :  and  so  departed  Uwaine. 
Then  within  a  while  came  Galahad 
there  as  the  white  knight  abode  him 
by  the  hermitage,  and  every  each 
saluted  other  courteously.  Sir,  said 
Galahad,  by  this  shield  been  many 
marvels  foUeo.  Sir,  said  the  knight, 
it  befell  after  the  passion  of  our  Lord 
Jesu  Christ  thirty-two  year,  that  Joseph 
of  Armathie,  the  gentle  knight  the 
which  toot  down  our  Lord  off  the  holy 
cross,  at  that  time  he  departed  from 
Jerufalem  with  a  great  parly  of  hia  kin- 
dred with  him.  And  so  he  laboured 
till  that  they  came  to  a  city  that  hight 
Sarros.  And  at  that  same  hour  tMt 
Joseph  came  lo  Sarras,  there  was  a 
king  that  hight  Evelnke,  that  had  great 
war  against  the  Saracens,  and  in  espe- 
cially against  one  Saracen,  the  which 
was  the  king  Evelake's  cousin,  a  rich 
king  and  a  mighty,  which  marched 
nigh  this  land,  and  his  name  was  called 
Tolleme  la  Fetntes.  So  on  a  day  this 
two  met  to  do  battle.  Then  Joseph, 
the  son  of  Joseph  of  Armathie,  went 
lo  king  Evefake,  and  told  him  he  should 
be  discomfit  and  slain,  but  if  he  left 
his  belief  of  the  old  law,  and  believed 
upon  the  new  law.  And  then  there  he 
shewed  him  the  right  belief  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  to  the  whidi  he  agreed  unto  with 
all  his  heart,  and  there  this  shield  was 
made  for  king  Evelake,  in  the  name  of 
Him  that  died  upon  the  cross.  And 
then  through  his  good  belief  he  had 
the  better  of  king  Tolleme.  For  when 
Evelake  was  in  the  battle,  there  was  a 
cloth  set  afore  the  shield,  and  when  he 
was  in  the  greatest  peril  he  let  put 
away  the  cloth,  and  Oien  his  eneioies 
saw  a  figure  of  a  man  on  the  cross, 
wheie  through  they  all  were  discomfit. 
And  so  it  befell  that  a  man  of  king 
Evelake's  was  smitten  bis  hand  off,  and 
bate  that  hand  in  his  other  band.  And 
Joseph  called  that  man  unto  him,  and 
bad  him.  Go  with  good  devotion,  touch 
tlie  cross.     And  as  soon  us  that  man 


had  touched  the  cross  w-ilh  his  bukL  t 
was  as  whole  as  ever  it  was  Isjim. 
Then  soon  after  there  fell  a  great  iw- 
vei,  that  the  cross  of  the  shieW  al  Me 
time  vanished  away,  that  no  man  M 
where  it  became.  And  then  king  £<«■ 
lake  was  baptised,  and  for  the  mM 
part  all  the  people  of  that  dtj,  St 
soon  after  JoEeph  would  depait,  ni 
king  Evelake  would  go  with  kia. 
whether  he  would  or  nould.  A  ' 
by  fortune   they  came   into  thi± 


th.T,t      I 


that    I 


I   Britain.     And  there  they  found  a 
I   felon    pnynim,  that    put   Joseph 
prison.     And    so     bjr    fortune   liAMi 
came   unto   a  worthy  man   that  Vfi 
Mondrames,  and  he  assembled  all  H 
people,  for  tlie  great   renown  be  M 
heard  of  Joseph,  and  so  he  came  Imm 
the  land   of  Great    Britain,  onri  da- 
herited   this    felon    paynim    and 
sumed  hlni,    and    therewith    ddi* 
Joseph  out  of  prison.     And  after 
all  the  people  were  turned  to  the  4 


Not  long  after  that  Joseph  wu  liil 
in  hia  deadly  bed.  And  when  king  ^w 
lake  saw  that,  he  made  much  kiiis*. 
and  said,  For  thy  love  I  have  Idi  a) 
country,  and  sith  ye  shall  depart  otflW 
this   world   leave  me  some   token  W 


bring  me  your  shield  that  I  look  j«a 
when  ye  went  into  Imttle  nmntf 
king  Tolleme.  Then  Joseph  hied  wn 
at  the  nose  (hat  be  might  not  b;  v 
means  be  staundied.  And  thn*  apoa 
that  shield  he  made  a  cross  of  hi>  on 
blood.  Now  may  ye  sec  a  rcmonbnact 
that  I  love  you,  (or  vc  shall  ncnxM 
this  shield  but  ye  shall  think  oo  u»  il 
it  shall  be  always  as  £resli  as  it  if  (0*1 
and  never  shall  no  man  beat  ifau  iHM 
about  bis  neck  but  he  shall  KpM  U, 
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onto  the  time  that  Galahad  the  good 
knight  bear  it,  and  the  last  of  my 
fineage  shall  have  it  about  his  neck, 
that  shall  do  many  marvellous  deeds. 
Now,  said  king  Evelake,  where  shall  I 
pat  this  shield,  that  this  worthy  knight 
may  have  it  ?  Ye  shall  leave  it  there  as 
Naden  the  hermit  shall  be  put  after 
Ids  death.  For  thither  shall  that  good 
knight  come  the  fifteenth  day  after  that 
he  shall  receive  the  order  of  knighthood. 
And  so  that  day  that  they  set  is  this 
time  that  ye  have  his  shield.  And  in 
the  same  abbey  lieth  Nacien  the  hermit. 
And  then  the  white  knight  vanished 
away.  Anon,  as  the  squire  had  heard 
these  words,  he  alight  off  his  hackney, 
and  kneeled  down  at  Galahad's  feet,  and 
prayed  him  that  he  might  go  with  him 
till  he  had  made  him  knight. — If  I 
would  not  refuse  you? — ^Then  will  ye 
make  me  a  knight,  said  the  squire, 
and  that  order,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
shall  be  well  set  in  me.  So  Sir  Galahad 
granted  him,  and  turned  again  tmto  the 
abbey  there  they  came  from.  And  there 
men  made  great  joy  of  Sir  Galahad. 
And  anon  as  he  was  alight,  there  was 
a  monk  brought  him  unto  a  tomb  in 
a  church-yard,  where  that  was  such 
a  noise  thiat  who  that  heard  it  should 
verily  nigh  be  mad  or  lose  his  strength. 
And,  sir,  they  said,  we  deem  it  is  a 
fiend: 

CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  marvel  that  Sir  Galahad  saw  and 
beard  in  the  tomb,  and  bow  be  made 
Melias  inigbt 

Now  lead  me  thither,  said  Galahad. 
And  so  they  did,  all  armed  save  his 
helm.  Now,  said  the  good  man,  go  to 
the  tomb  and  lift  it  up.  So  he  did,  and 
heard  a  great  noise,  and  piteously  he 
said  that  all  men  might  hear  it,  Sir 
Galahad,  the  servant  of  Jesu  Christ, 
come  thou  not  nigh  me,  for  thou  shalt 
make  me  go  again  there  where  I  have 
been  so  long.  But  Galahad  was  nothing 
afraid,  but  Uft  up  the  stone,  and  there 
came  out  so  foul  a  smoke,  and  after  he 
saw  the  foulest  figure  leap  thereout  that 


ever  he  saw  in  the  likeness  of  a  man ; 
and  then  he  blessed  him,  and  wist 
well  it  was  a  fiend.  Then  heard  he  a 
voice  say,  Galahad,  I  see  there  environ 
about  thee  so  many  angels  that  my 
power  may  not  dare  thee.  Right  so 
Sir  Galahad  saw  a  body  all  armed  lie 
in  that  tomb,  and  beside  him  a  sword. 
Now,  fair  brother,  said  Galahad,  let  us 
remove  this  body,  for  it  is  not  worthy 
to  lie  in  this  church-yard,  for  he  was  a 
false  Christian  man.  And  therewith 
they  all  departed  and  went  to  the  abbey. 
And  anon  as  he  was  unarmed,  a  good 
man  came  and  set  him  down  by  him, 
and  said.  Sir,  I  shall  tell  you  what  be- 
tokeneth  all  that  ye  saw  in  the  tomb : 
For  that  covered  body  betokeneth  the 
duresse  of  the  world,  and  the  great  sin 
that  our  Lord  found  in  the  world,  for 
there  was  such  wretchedness  that  the 
father  loved  not  the  son,  nor  the  son 
loved  not  the  father,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  causes  that  our  Lord  took  flesh 
and  blood  of  a  clean  maiden ;  for  our 
sins  were  so  great  at  that  time  that  well 
nigh  all  was  wickedness.  Truly,  said 
Galahad,  I  believe  you  right  well.  So 
Sir  Galahad  rested  him  there  that  night. 
And  upon  the  mom  he  made  the  squire 
knight,  and  asked  him  his  name,  and  of 
what  kindred  he  was  come.  Sir,  said 
he,  men  call  me  Melias  de  Lile,  and  I 
am  the  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark. 
Now,  fair  sir,  said  Galahad,  sith  ye  be 
come  of  kings  and  queens,  now  look 
that  knighthood  be  well  set  in  you,  for 
ye  ought  to  be  a  mirror  unto  all  chi- 
valry. Sir,  said  Melias,  ye  say  sooth. 
But,  sir,  sithen  ye  have  made  me  a 
knight,  ye  must  of  right  grant  me  my 
first  desire  that  is  reasonable.  Ye  say 
sooth,  said  Galahad.  Then  Melias  said, 
that  ye  will  suffer  me  to  ride  with  you 
in  this  quest  of  the  Sancgreal  till  that 

some    adventure    depart   us I   grant 

you,  sir.  Then  men  brought  Sir  Me- 
lias his  armour,  and  his  spear,  and 
his  horse ;  and  so  Sir  Galahad  and  he 
rode  forth  all  that  week  ere  they  found 
any  adventure.  And  then  upon  a  Mon- 
day, in  the  morning,  as  ihey  were  de- 
parted from  an  abbey,  they  came  to  a 


is  which  departed  two  ways  -.  and  in 

1  cross  were  letters  written,  thai  said 

thtis :  Now  ye  knights  errant,  the  which 

foeth  to  seek  knights  adventurous,  see 
Ere  two  ways ;  thai  one  way  defendeth 
thee  that  thou  ne  go  that  way,  for  he 
sTuiT|  not  go  out  of  the  way  again,  but 
if  he  be  a  good  man  and  a  worthy 
knight;  and  if  thou  go  on  the  left 
hand,  thou  shalt  not  there  lightly  win 
prowess,  for  thou  shalt  in  this  way  be 
soon  assayed.  Sir,  said  Melias  to  Ga- 
lahad, if  it  like  you  to  suffer  me  to 
lake  the  way  on  the  left  hand,  (ell 
me,  for  there  I  shall  well  prove  my 
Stroigth.  It  were  better,  said  Galahad, 
,  ye  rode  not  that  way.  for  I  deem  I 
should  better  escape  in  that  way  than 


Of  Ibe  advint„ri  that  Milioi  bad.  a"d 
boui  Galahad  revenged  bim,  and  how 
Melias  was  carried  info  an  ahbe<i. 
Am)  then  rode  Melias  into  an  old 
'Jotcst,  and  therein  he  rode  two  days 
lore.  And  then  he  came  into  a 
Air  meadow,  and  there  was  a  fair  lodge 
of  boughs.  And  then  he  esjried  in  that 
lodge  a  chair,  wherein  was  a  crown  of 
gold  snbtUy  wrought.  Also  there  was 
clothes  covered  upon  the  earth,  and 
many  delicious  meats  were  set  thereon. 
Sir  Melias  beheld  this  adventure,  and 
thought  it  marvellous,  but  he  had  no 
hunger,  but  of  the  crown  of  gold  he 
look  much  keep,  and  therewith  he 
stooped  down,  and  look  it  up,  and  rode 
his  way  with  it.  And  anon  he  saw  a 
knight  came  riding  after  him  that  said. 
Knight,  set  down  that  crown  which  is 
I  yours,  and  therefore  defend  you. 
Then  Sir  Melias  blessed  Mm,  and  said. 
Fair  Liord  of  heaven,  help  and  save  thy 
new-made  knight.  And  then  they  let 
their  horses  run  as  fast  as  they  might, 
so  that  the  other  knight  smote  ^ir 
Melias  through  hatiherk  and  through 
th«  left  side,  that  he  fell  to  the  earth 


1,  Knig^ 
saidMe- 


nigh  dead.  And  then  he  l 
crown  and  went  his  way,  and  Si 
lay  still  and  had  no  power  lo  si 
the  meanwhile  by  fortune  thcie  omi 
Sir  Galahad  and  found  btm  then  a 
peril  of  death.  And  then  be  laii 
Ah,  Melias,  who  hath  wounded  ™' 
therefore  it  had  been  better  to  law 
ridden  that  other  way.  And  nheii  Si 
Melias  heard  him  speak.  Sir,  he  said. 
for  God's  love  let  me  not  die  in  das 
forest,  but  bear  me  unto  the  abbey  hen 
beade,  that  I  may  be  confe;«d  lor! 
have  my  rites.  It  shall  be  done  aA 
Gabhad,  but  where  is  he  ihai  but) 
wounded  you?  With  that  Sirl 
heard  in  the  leaves  cry  on  h: 
keep  thee  from  me  1  Ah  s 
lias,  beware,  for  that  is  he  that  IwUt 
slain  me.  Sir  Galahad  answoed.  Sit 
knight,  come  on  your  periL  Then  dihn 
dressed  to  other,  and  came  togethv  » 
fast  as  their  horses  might  run ;  and  Ga- 
lahad smote  him  so  \haX  his  speoivtBl 
through  his  shoulder,  and  smoM  \m, 
down  off  his  horse,  and  in  the  filUoe 
Galahad's  spear  biake.  With  Ihil  ox 
out  another  knight  out  of  the  karo 
and  hralie  a  spear  upon  Gilohul,  or 
ever  he  might  turn  him.  Then  CaUbut 
drew  out  his  sword  attd  smote  off  th> 
left  arm  of  him,  so  that  it  fell  to  lb 
earth.  And  then  he  fled,  and  Sir  Gll>- 
had  sued  fast  after  him.  And  then  k 
turned  again  unto  Sir  Melias,  ami  Ufit 
he  alight  and  dressed  him  safllr  ofi  Ui 
horse  tofbre  hun,  for  the  Imnclusn  4 
his  spear  was  in  bis  body,  mnd  Sic  Gtb- 
bad  start  up  behind  him,  and  h(M  bia 
in  his  arms,  and  so  brought  fain  V 
the  abbey,  and  there  luurmed  hnn  tal 


received  Him  he  said  unto  Sir  G«Iahii 
Sir,  let  death  come  when  il  plttUt 
him.  And  therewith  he  diew  oW  fc 
truncheon  of  the  apear  out  of  hit  bod]  - 
and  then  he  swooned.  Then  came  lliR 
an  old  monk,  which  sometiroe  hid  tKtf 
a  knight,  and  beh^d  Sit  Mclin.  Ail 
unon  he  ransacked  him,  ond  then  te 
said  unto  Sir  Galahad,  I  t,hall  liod  bin 
of  this  wound,  bj  the  giace  ut  OoL 
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within  the  term  of  seven  weeks.  Then 
was  Sir  Galahad  glad,  and  unarmed 
him,  and  said  he  would  abide  there 
three  days.  And  then  he  asked  Sir 
Meiias  how  it  stood  with  him.  Then 
he  said,  he  was  turned  unto  helping, 
God  be  thanked. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

How  Sir  Galahad  departed,  and  bow  be 
was  commanded  to  go  to  the  castle  of 
maidens  to  destroy  the  wicked  custom. 

Now  will  I  depart,  said  Galahad,  for 
I  have  much  on  hand,  for  many  good 
knights  be  full  busy  about  it,  and  this 
knight  and  I  were  in  the  same  quest  of 
the  San(^eal.  Sir,  said  a  good  man, 
for  his  sin  he  was  thus  wounded :  and  I 
nuurel,  said  the  good  man,  how  ye 
durst  take  upon  you  so  rich  a  thing  as 
the  high  order  of  knighthood  without 
dean  confession,  and  that  was  the  cause 
ye  were  bitterly  wounded.  For  the  way 
on  the  right  hand  betokeneth  the  high 
way  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Chiist,  and  the 
way  of  a  true  good  liver.  And  the  other 
way  betok^ieth  the  way  of  sinners  and 
of  misbeUevers.  And  when  the  devil 
saw  your  pride  and  presumption  for  to 
take  you  in  the  qyest  of  the  holy  Sanc- 
greal,  that  made  you  to  be  overthrown, 
for  it  may  not  be  achieved  but  by 
virtuous  living.  Also,  the  writing  on 
the  cross  was  a  signification  of  hea- 
venly deeds,  and  of  knightly  deeds  in 
God's  works,  and  no  knightly  deeds  in 
worldly  works ;  and  pride  is  head  of  all 
deadly  sins,  that  caused  this  knight  to 
depart  from  Sir  Galahad:  and  where 
thou  tookest  the  crown  of  gold  thou 
sinnedst  in  covetise  and  in  theft.  All 
this  were  no  knightly  deeds.  And  this 
Galahad  the  holy  knight,  the  which 
fought  with  the  two  knights,  the  two 
knights  signify  the  two  deadly  sins  which 
were  wholly  in  this  knight  Sir  Meiias, 
and  they  might  not  withstand  you,  for  ye 
are  without  deadly  sin.  Now  departed 
Galahad  from  thence,  and  betaught 
them  all  unto  God.  Sir  Meiias  said, 
My  lord  Galahad,  as  soon  as  I  may  ride 
I  shall  seek  you.    God  send  you  health. 


said  Galahad;  and  so  took  his  horse 
and  departed  and  rode  many  journeys 
forward  and  backward,  as  adventure 
would  lead  him.  And  at  the  last  it  hap- 
pened him  to  depart  from  a  place  or  a 
castle,  the  which  was  named  Abblasoure, 
and  he  had  heard  no  mass,  the  which 
he  was  wont  ever  to  hear  or  that  he 
departed  out  of  any  castle  or  place,  and 
kept  that  for  a  custom.  Then  Sir  Gala- 
had came  unto  a  mountain,  where  he 
found  an  old  chapel,  and  found  there  no- 
body, for  all  all  was  desolate,  and  there 
he  kneeled  tofore  the  altar,  and  besought 
God  of  wholesome  counsel.  So,  as  he 
prayed,  he  heard  a  voice  that  said.  Go 
thou  now,  thou  adventurous  knight,  to 
the  Castle  of  Maidens,  and  there  do 
thou  away  the  wicked  customs. 

CHAP.   XV. 

How  Sir  Galahad  fought  with  the  knights 
of  the  castle,  and  destroyed  the  wicked 
custom. 

When  Sir  Galahad  heard  this  he 
thanked  God,  and  took  his  horse,  and 
he  had  not  ridden  but  half  a  mile,  he 
saw  in  a  valley  afore  him  a  strong 
castle  with  deep  ditches,  and  there  ran 
beside  it  a  fair  river,  that  hight  Severn, 
and  there  he  met  with  a  man  of  great 
age,  and  either  saluted  other,  and  Ga- 
lahad asked  him  the  castle's  name? 
Fair  sir,  said  he,  it  is  the  Castle  of 
Maidens.  That  is  a  cursed  castle, 
said  Galahad,  and  all  they  that  be  con- 
versant therein;  for  all  pity  is  out 
thereof,  and  all  hardiness  and  mischief 
is  therein. — Therefore  I  counsel  you,  sir 
knight,  to  turn  again.  Sir,  said  Galahad, 
wit  you  well  I  shall  not  turn  again. 
Then  looked  Sir  Galahad  on  his  arms 
that  nothing  failed  him,  and  then 
he  put  his  shield  afore  him,  and  anon 
there  met  him  seven  fair  maidens,  the 
which  said  unto  him,  Sir  knight,  ye  ride 
here  in  a  great  folly,  for  ye  have  the 
water  to  pass  over.  Why  should  I  not 
pass  the  water  ?  said  Galahad.  So  rode 
he  away  from  them,  and  met  with  a 
squire  that  said.  Knight,  those  knights 
in  the  castle  defy  you,  and  forbid  you,  ye 


'^'t^jm  till  that  they  wit  what 
WtmSf^iaT  sir,  said  Galahad,  1 
X  Btt  Ut  destroy  the  willed  cus- 
tom of  this  castle. — Sir,  and  ye  will 
abide  by  thet,  ye  shall  have  enough  lo 
do.— Go  you  now,  said  Galahad,  end 
haste  my  needs.  Tben  the  squire  en- 
tered into  the  castle.  And  anon  after 
tbere  came  out  of  the  castle  seveii 
knighls,  and  all  were  brethren.  And 
when  they  saw  Galahad,  they  cried. 
Knight,  1<eep  tbee,  for  we  assure  thee 
nothmg  1)ut  death.  Why,  said  Galaliad, 
will  ye  all  have  ado  with  me  at  once? 
Yea,  said  they,  thereto  mayest  tLou 
trust.  Then  Gaiahad  put  forth  his 
spear,  and  smote  tlie  foremost  to  tlie 
eaitbi  that  near  he  brake  liis  neck.  And 
therewith  all  the  other  smote  him  on  liis 
shield  great  strokes,  so  that  their  spears 
brake.  Then  Sir  Galahad  drew  out  his 
sword,  and  set  upon  thein  so  hard  that 
it  was  marvel  to  see  it,  and  so,  through 
great  force,  be  made  them  to  forsake 
the  field  :  and  Galahad  chased  them 
till  they  entered  into  the  ensile,  and  so 
passed  through  the  castle  at  another 
gate.  And  there  met  Sir  Galahad  an 
old  man,  clothed  in  religious  clothing, 
and  said,  Sir,  have  here  the  keys  of  this 
castle.  Then  Sir  Galahad  opened  the 
gates,  and  saw  so  much  people  in  the 
streets  that  he  might  not  number  them, 
and  bU  said,  Sir,  ye  be  welcome,  for 
long  have  we  abiden  here  our  deliver- 
ance. Then  come  to  him  a  gentle- 
woman, and  said.  These  knights  be 
fled,  but  they  will  come  again  tliis 
night,  and  here  to  begin  agam  their  evil 
custom.  What  will  ye  that  1  shall  do? 
said  Galahad.  Sir,  said  the  gentle- 
woman, that  ye  send  alter  all  the 
luiights  hither  that  hold  their  .lands  uf 
this  castle,  and  make  them  to  swear  for  I 
to  use  the  customs  that  were  used  here- 
tofore of  old  time.  I  will  well,  said 
Galahad.  And  tliere  she  brought  him 
an  horn  of  ivory,  bounden  with  gold 
richly,  and  said.  Sir,  blow  this  horn, 
which  will  be  heard  i:wo  mile  ab-out 
this  castle.  When  Sir  Galahad  had 
blown  the  Iiom  he  set  hira  down  upon 
&  bed.    Then  came  a  priest  unto  Gala- 


had, and  said.  Sir,  it  is  past  a  scied 
agone  that  these  seven  brethnn  i 
into  this  castle,  and  harboured 
the  lord  of  this  castle,  thai  high; 
duke  Lianour,  and  he  was  lord  i  j  i^ 
this  country.  And  when  liicy  ei»!: 
the  duke's  daughter  that  was  3  full  txi 
woman,  then  by  Ibeir  false  covin  tkj 
made  debate  betwixt  ihemselve^ 
the  duke  of  his  goodness  would 
departed  them;  and  there  tbey  sla 
him  and  his  eldest  son.  And  then  Ik; 
look  the  maiden,  nnd  the  tressare  rf  tic 
castle.  And  then  by  great  force  Ikf 
held  all  the  knights  of  this  castle  i 
thdr  will  under  their  obeisance. 
gieat  servage  and  truage,  robUii|[  ■■( 
pilling  the  poor  common  people  of  «! 
that  they  had.  So  it  happened  on  ■ 
day  the  duke's  daughter  said.  Ye  Inn 
done  unto  me  great  wrong  to  slay  miw 
own  lather  and  my  brother,  and  iIub  la 
hold  our  lands:  nut  for  then,  she  *' 
ye  shall  not  hold  this  caslle  (or  I 
years,  for  by  one  knight  ye  dull  te 
Thus  she  pitiphesed  loa 
agone.  Well,  said  Ibc  mow 
'Jils,  sithen  ye  say  so.  thee  dvB 
never  tady  nor  knight  {lass  this  tutk 
but  they  shall  abide  maugrc  ihcii  haik 
or  die  therefore,  till  i£it  knight  )• 
come  by  whom  we  shall  lose  ibii  oulk 
And  therefore  it  is  called  tlw  Ualdev' 
Castle,  for  they  have  devoured  »af 
maidens.  Now,  said  Sir  Galibwl,  ■ 
she  here  for  whom  this  castle  wu  Wt 
Nay,  said  the  priest.  Uie  wis  iat 
within  these  three  nights  aHer  iktt 
she  was  thus  enforced ;  and  sitba  bn 
they  kept  her  younger  sistet,  ndticl  *■ 
dureth  great  pains  with  tiuttiy  niWt 
ladies.  By  this  were  the  kmghA  <i 
the  country  come.  And  then  be  ib'i 
them  do  homage  and  feslly  M  Ik 
duke's  daughter,  and  set  them  in  pal 
ease  of  heart.  And  in  the  mom  am 
came  one  to  Galahad,  and  told  hin  W> 
that  Gawnine,  Garcth,  and  Uwauic  W 
slain  the  seven  bicthren.  ]  mf>»( 
well,  said  Sir  Galahad :  and  wA  kn 
armour  and  bis  bor&e  and 
them  unto  God. 


knight: 
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CHAP.  XVL 

How  Sir  Gawaine  came  to  the  Abbey  for 
to  JiMow  Galahad,  and  bow  be  was 
sbrhfen  to  a  Hermit, 

Now,  saith  the  tale,  alter  Sir  Gawaine 
departed,  he  rode  many  journeys  both 
toward  and  froward.  And  at  the  last 
he  came  to  the  abbey  where  Sir  Ga- 
lahad had  the  white  shield.  And  there 
Sir  Gawaine  learned  the  way  to  sue 
after  Sir  Galahad,  and  so  he  rode  to 
the  abbey  where  Melias  lay  sick,  and 
there  Sir  Melias  told  Sir  Gawaine  of 
the  marvellous  adventure  that  Sir  Gala- 
had did.  Certes,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  I 
am  not  happy  that  I  took  not  the  way 
that  he  went ;  for,  and  I  may  meet  with 
him,  I  will  not  depart  from  him  lightly, 
for  all  marvellous  adventures  Sir  Gala- 
had achieveth.  Sir,  said  one  of  the 
monks,  he  will  not  of  your  fellow- 
ship. Why?  said  Sir  Gawaine.  Sir, 
said  he,  for  ye  be  wicked  and  sinful, 
and  he  is  full  blessed. 

Right  as  they  thus  stood  talking 
togemer,  there  came  in  riding  Sir  Ga- 
reth.  And  then  they  made  joy  either 
of  other.  And  on  the  mom  they  heard 
mass,  and  so  departed.  And  by  the 
way  they  met  with  Sir  Uwaine  les 
Avoutres.  And  there  Sir  Uwaine  told 
Sir  Gawaine  how  he  had  met  with  none 
adventure  sith  he  departed  from  the 
court.  Nor  we,  said  Sir  Gawaine. 
And  either  promised  other  of  those 
three  knights  not  to  depart  while  that 
they  were  in  that  quest,  but  if  fortune 
caused  it.  So  they  departed  and  rode 
by  fortune  till  that  they  came  by  the 
Castle  of  Maidens.  And  there  the  seven 
brethren  espied  the  three  knights,  and 
said,  Sithen  we  be  banished  by  one 
laiight  from  this  castle,  we  shall  destroy 
all  the  knights  of  king  Arthur's  that  we 
may  overcome,  for  the  love  of  Sir  Ga- 
lahad. And  therewith  the  seven  knights 
set  upon  the  three  knights :  and  by 
fortune  Sir  Gawaine  slew  one  of  the 
brethren,  and  each  one  of  his  fellows 
slew  another,  and  so  slew  the  remnant. 
And  then  they  took  the  way  imder  the 
castle ;  and  there  they  lost  the  way  that 


Sir  Galahad  rode,  and  there  every  each 
of  them  departed  from  other,  and  Sir 
Gawaine  rode  till  he  came  to  an  her- 
mitage, and  there  he  found  the  good 
man  saying  his  evensong  of  Our  ^dy. 
And  there  Sir  Gawaine  asked  harbour 
for  charity,  and  the  good  man  granted 
it  him  gladly.  Then  the  go^  man 
asked  him  what  he  was  ?  Sir,  he  said,  I 
am  a  knight  of  king  Arthur's,  that  am 
in  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreal,  and  my 
name  is  Sir  Gawaine.  Sir,  said  the 
good  man,  I  would  wit  how  it  standeth 
betwixt  God  and  you?  Sir,  said  Sir 
Gawaine,  I  will  with  a  good  will  shew 
you  my  life,  if  it  please  you.  And  there 
he  told  the  hermit  how  a  monk  of 
an  abbey  called  me  wicked  knight. 
He  might  well  say  it,  said  the  hermit, 
for  when  ye  were  first  made  knight,  ye 
should  have  taken  you  to  knightly  deeds 
and  virtuous  living,  and  ye  have  done 
the  contrary,  for  ye  have  lived  mis- 
chievously many  winters,  and  Sir  Gala- 
had is  a  maid,  and  sinned  never,  and 
that  is  the  cause  he  shall  achieve  where 
he  goeth  that  ye  nor  none  such  shall  not 
attain,  nor  none  in  yoiu*  fellowship; 
for  ye  have  used  the  most  untruest  life 
that  ever  I  heard  knight  Uve.  For, 
certes,  had  ye  not  been  so  wicked  as  ye 
are,  never  had  the  seven  brethren  been 
slain  by  you  and  your  two  fellows. 
For  Sir  Galahad,  himself  alone,  beat 
.them  all  seven  the  day  before,  but  his 
living  is  such  he  shsJl  slay  no  man 
lightly.  Also  I  may  say  you,  the  Castle 
of  Maidens  betokeneth  Uie  good  souls 
that  were  in  prison  afore  the  Incarna- 
tion of  Jesu  Christ.  And  the  seven 
knights  betoken  the  seven  deadly  sins 
that  reigned  that  time  in  the  world. 
And  I  may  liken  the  good  Galahad  unlo 
the  Son  of  the  High  Father,  that  light 
within  a  mai(^  and  bought  all  the  souls 
out  of  thrall :  so  did  Sir  Galahad  deliver 
all  the  maidens  out  of  the  woful  castle. 
Now,  Sir  Gawaine,  said  the  good  man, 
thou  must  do  penance  for  thy  sin. — Sir, 
what  penance  shall  I  do? — Such  as  I 
will  give,  said  the  good  man.  Nay, 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  I  may  do  no  penance; 
for  we  knights  adventurous  often  suffer 
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(p-e^t  woe  and  [lain.  Well,  said  the 
good  man,  and  ihai  he  held  his  peace. 
And  on  the  mora  Sir  Gawaine  depailed 
from  the  hermit,  and  betaughl  him  unto 
God.  And  by  adventure  he  met  with 
Sir  Aglovale  and  Sir  Gtiflet,  two  knights 
of  the  Tabic  Round.  And  they  two 
rode  foar  days  without  finding  of  any 
adventure,  and  at  the  fifth  day  they 
departed.  And  every  each  held  as  fell 
them  by  adventure. 

Here  Icaveth  the  tale  of  Sir  Gawaine 
and  his  fellows,  and  speak  we  of  Sir 
Galahad, 

CHAr.  XVII. 
Ham  Sir  Galnbaii  mil  wUb  Sir  Launcelol 
and  tiii/b  Sir  Pereivale,  and  tmote  ibem 
down,  and  departed  from  Ibem. 
So  when  Sir  Galahad  was  departed 
from  the  Castle  of  Maidens,  he  rode 
till  he  came  to  a  waste  forest,  and  there 
he  met  with  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir 
Pereivale.  but  they  knew  him  not,  for 
he  was  new  disguised.  Right  so.  Sir 
Launcelot  his  father  dresed  his  spear, 
and  brake  it  upon  Sir  Galahad,  and  Sir 
Galahad  smote  him  so  again,  that  he 
smote  down  horse  and  man.  And  then 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  dressed  htm  unto 
Sir  Pereivale,  and  smote  him  so  on  the 
helm  that  it  rove  to  the  coif  of  steel, 
and  had  not  the  sword  swerved  Sir 
Pereivale  had  been  slain,  and  with  the 
stroke  he  fell  out  of  his  saddle.  This 
justs  was  done  tofore  the  hermitage 
where  a  recluse  dwelled.  And  when 
she  saw  Sir  Galahad  ride,  she  said,  God 
be  with  thee,  best  knight  of  the  world. 
Ah  certes,  sud  she  all  aloud,  thst 
laimcelot  and  Pereivale  might  henr 
it.  and  yonder  two  knights  had  known 
thee  as  well  as  Ido.lhey  would  not  have 
encountered  with  thee.  When  Sir  Ga- 
lahad heard  her  say  so  he  was  sore 
adread  tu  be  hnown  :  therewith  he 
smote  his  horse  with  his  spurs,  and 
rode  a  great  pace  froward  them.  Then 
perceived  they  both  thai  he  was  Ga- 
lahad,  and  up  they  gat  on  their 
horses,  and  rode  fast  after  him.  but 
in  ft  while  he  was  out  of  thdr  s^ht. 


And  then  Ihey  turned  flgain  with  boii 
cheer.  Let  us  spere  some  tidings.  aM 
Pereivale,  at  yonder  recluse.  Do  u  )t 
list,  said  Sir  Launcelot.  "When  Sir  Pb- 
civale  came  to  the  recluse,  she  bm 
him  well  enough,  and  Sir  T  atinr»tiii 
both.  But  Sir  Launcelot  rode  Die- 
thwart  and  endlong  in  a  wild  forest,  isf 
held  no  path,  but  as  wild  adventnn  M 
him.  And  at  the  last  he  came  to  ■ 
stony  cross,  which  departed  two  wij» 
in  waste  land,  and  by  the  cross  hu  t 
stone  that  was  of  marble,  but  it  w»ss" 
dark  that  Sir  Launcelot  might  not  vil 
what  it  was.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  loobd 
by  him.  and  saw  an  old  chapel,  uti 
there  he  wend  to  have  found  peopk. 
And  Sir  Launcelot  tied  bis  horse  SS 
a  tree,  and  there  he  did  off  hii  ibidA, 
and  hung  it  upon  a  tree.  And  then  k 
went  to  the  chapel  door,  and  found  it 
waste  and  broken.  And  within  be  fooil 
a  fair  altar  Hill  richly  arrayed  wilh  doA 
of  clean  silk,  and  there  stood  t  bk 
clean  candlestick  which  bare  six  pal 
candles,  and  the  candlestick  «u  *( 
silver.  And  when  Sir  Launcdol  <aw 
this  licht,  he  had  great  will  for  to  ttMi 
into  the  chaiicl,  but  he  could  find  m 
place  where  lie  might  enter:  ihcB  wt 
he  passing  heavy  and  dismayed.  Thrt 
he  returned  and  came  to  his  hone,  ivl 
did  off  his  saddle  and  bridle,  ui  Id 
him  pasture ;  and  unlaced  his  hdm.  aai 
nngirded  his  sword,  and  laid  him  dcmi 
to  sleep  upon    his    shield   tofan  A* 

cHAi'.  xvm. 

Bim  Sir  Launcilol.  bat/  ilt^iMg  mdUl 
aakiiig,  savi  a  act  man  Urim  ■  * 
liilir,  aid  bum  btwta  btaUd  Mi** 
SnngreaL 

And  so  he  fell  on  sleep,  ami  MT 
waking  and  half  sleeping;  Ik  saw  coat 
by  him  two  palfreys  all  ^r  and  wUli. 
the  which  bare  a  litter,  therein  lyiM' 
sick  knight.  And  when  he  was  viim  w 
cross,  he  there  abode  still.  Ail  lki> 
Sir  Launcelot  saw  and  beheld,  fbt  k 
slept  not  verily  :  and  he  hesrU  him  MJi, 
Oh,  sweet  Lord,  when  shall  thii  sorte* 
leave  me?  and  when  shall  Ibe  hAf 
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vessel  come  by  me  where  through  I 
shall  be  blessed  ?  For  I  have  endured 
thus  long  for  little  trespass.  A  full 
great  while  complained  the  knight  thus, 
and  always  Sir  Laimcelot  heard  it. 
With  that  Sir  Launcelot  saw  the  candle- 
stick with  the  six  tapers  come  before 
the  cross,  and  he  saw  nobody  that 
brought  it.  Also  there  came  a  table  of 
silver,  and  the  holy  vessel  of  the  Sane- 
greaU  which  Sir  Launcelot  had  seen 
aforetime  in  king  Peschour's  house. 
And  therewith  the  sick  knight  set  him 
up,  and  held  up  both  his  hands,  and 
said.  Fair  sweet  Lord,  which  is  here 
within  this  holy  vessel,  take  heed  imto 
me,  that  I  may  be  whole  of  this  malady. 
And  therewith  on  his  hands  and  on 
his  knees  he  went  so  nigh  that  he 
touched  the  holy  vessel,  and  kissed  it, 
and  anon  he  was  whole,  and  then  he 
said,  Lord  God  I  thank  thee,  for  I  am 
healed  of  this  sickness.  So  when  the 
holy  vessel  had  been  there  a  great  while 
it  went  unto  the  chapel,  with  the 
chandelier  and  the  light,  so  that  Laun- 
celot wist  not  where  it  was  become,  for 
he  was  overtaken  with  sin  that  he  had 
no  power  to  arise  against  the  holy 
vessel ;  wherefore  after  that  many  men 
said  of  him  shame,  but  he  took  repent- 
ance after  that.  Then  the  sick  knight 
dressed  him  up,  and  kissed  the  cross. 
Anon  his  squire  brought  him  liis  arms, 
and  asked  his  lord  how  he  did  ?  Certes, 
said  he,  I  thank  God  right  well,  through 
the  holy  vessel  I  am  healed.  But  I  have 
great  marvel  of  this  sleeping  knight,  that 
had  no  power  to  awake  when  this  holy 
vessel  was  brought  hither.  I  dare  right 
well  say,  said  the  squire,  that  he  dwelleth 
in  some  deadly  sin,  whereof  he  was 
never  confessed.  By  my  faith,  said  the 
knight,  whatsoever  he  be  he  is  unhappy, 
for  as  I  deem  he  is  of  the  fellowship  of 
the  Rdund  Table,  the  which  is  entered 
into  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreal.  Sir, 
said  the  squire,  here  I  have  brought  you 
all  your  arms,  save  your  helm  and  your 
sword,  and  therefore  by  my  assent  now 
may  ye  take  this  knight's  helm  and  his 
sword.  And  so  he  did.  And  when  he 
was  clean  armed  he  took  Sir  Laun- 


celot*s  horse,  for  he  was  better  than  his 
own :  and  so  departed  they  from  the 
cross. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

How  a  voice  spake  to  Sir  Launcelot^  and 
bow  be  found  bis  borse  and  bis  belm 
borne  away,  and  after  went  afoot. 

Then  anon  Sir  Launcelot  waked,  and 
set  him  up,  and  bethought  him  what  he 
had  seen  there,  and  whether  it  were 
dreams  or  not.  Right  so  heard  he  a 
voice  that  said.  Sir  Launcelot,  more 
harder  than  is  the  stone,  and  more  bitter 
than  is  the  wood,  and  more  naked  and 
barer  than  is  the  leaf  of  the  fig-tree, 
therefore  go  thou  from  hence,  and  with- 
draw thee  from  this  holy  place.  And 
when  Sir  Launcelot  heard  this  he  was 
passing  heavy,  and  wist  not  what  to  do, 
and  so  departed,  sore  weeping,  and 
cursed  the  time  that  he  was  bom.  For 
then  he  deemed  never  to  have  had  wor- 
ship more.  For  those  words  went  to 
his  heart,  till  that  he  knew  wherefore 
he  was  called  so.  Then  Sir  Launcelot 
went  to  the  cross,  and  found  his  helm, 
his  sword,  and  his  horse,  taken  away. 
And  then  he  called  himself  a  very 
wretch,  and  most  unhappy  of  all 
knights :  and  there  he  said.  My  sin  and 
my  wickedness  have  brought  me  unto 
great  dishonour.  For  when  I  sought 
worldly  adventures  for  worldly  desires 
I  ever  achieved  them,  and  had  the  better 
in  every  place,  and  never  was  I  dis- 
comfit in  no  quarrel,  were  it  right  or 
wrong.  And  now  I  take  upon  me  the 
adventures  of  holy  things,  and  now  I 
see  and  understand  that  mine  old  sin 
hindereth  me,  and  shameth  me,  so  that 
I  had  no  power  to  stir  nor  to  speak 
when  the  holy  blood  appeared  afore 
me.  So  thus  he  sorrowed  till  it  was 
day,  and  heard  the  fowls  sing:  then 
somewhat  he  was  comforted.  But  when 
Sir  Launcelot  missed  his  horse  and  his 
harness,  then  he  wist  well  God  was 
displeased  with  him.  Then  he  departed 
from  the  cross  on  foot  into  a  forest. 
And  so  by  prime  he  came  to  an 
high  hill,  and  found  an  hermitage,  and 
an  hermit  therein,  which  was   going 
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unto  mass.  And  then  Laimcelot  kneeled 
down  and  cried  on  our  Lord  mercy  for 
his  wicked  works.  So  when  mass  was 
done,  Launcelot  called  him,  and  prayed 
him  for  charity  for  to  hear  his  life. 
With  a  good  will,  said  the  good  man. 
Sir,  said  he,  be  ye  of  king  Arthur's 
court,  and  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
Round  Table?  Yea  forsooth,  and  my 
name  is  Sir  Laundot  du  Lake,  that  hath 
been  right  well  said  of,  and  now  my 
good  fortune  is  changed,  for  I  am  the 
most  wretch  of  the  world.  The  hermit 
beheld  him,  and  had  marvel  how  he 
was  so  abashed.  Sir,  said  the  hermit, 
ye  ought  to  thank  God  more  than  any 
knight  living ;  for  He  hath  caused  you 
to  have  more  worldly  worship  than  any 
knight  that  now  liveth.  And  for  your 
presumption  to  take  upon  you  in  deadly 
sin  for  to  be  in  His  presence,  where 
His  flesh  and  His  blood  was,  that 
caused  you  ye  might  not  see  it  with 
worldly  eyes,  for  He  will  not  appear 
where  such  sinners  be,  but  if  it  be 
unto  their  great  hurt,  and  imto  their 
great  shame.  And  there  is  no  knight 
living  now  that  ought  to  give  God  so 
great  thanks  as  ye;  for  He  hath 
given  you  beauty,  seemliness,  and  great 
strength,  above  all  other  knights,  and 
therefore  ye  are  the  more  beholding 
imto  God  than  any  other  man  to  love 
Him  and  dread  Him ;  for  your  strength 
and  manhood  will  little  avail  you  and 
God  be  against  you. 

CHAP.  XX, 

How  Sir  Launcelot  was  sbriven,  and  what 
sorrow  be  made;  and  of  the  good  en- 
samples  wbicb  were  shewed  bim. 

Then  Sir  Launcelot  wept  with  heavy 
cheer,  and  said.  Now  I  know  well  ye 
say  me  sooth.  Sir,  said  the  good  man, 
hide  none  old  sin  from  me.  Truly,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  that  were  me  full  loth 
to  discover.  For  this  fourteen  years 
I  never  discovered  one  thing  that  I 
have  used,  and  that  may  I  now  blame 
my  shame  and  my  misadventure.  And 
then  he  told  there  that  good  man  all 
his    life,  and    how  he   had   loved    a 


queen  unmeasurably,  and  out  of  measure 
long ; — and  all  my  ^jksX  deeds  of  anus 
that  i  have  done,  I  did  the  most  part  for 
the  queen's  sake,  and  for  her  sake  woold 
I  do  battle  were  it  right  or  wrong, 
and  never  did  I  battle  all  only  for 
God's  sake,  but  for  to  win  worsJiip,  and 
to  cause  me  to  be  tiie  better  bdoved, 
and  little  or  nought  I  thanked  God  of 
it.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  said,  I  pray 
you  counsel  me.  I  will  counsel  yon, 
said  the  hermit,  if  ye  will  ensure  me 
that  ye  will  never  come  in  that  queen's 
fellowship,  as  much  as  ye  may  forbear. 
And  then  Sir  Launcelot  promised  lum 
he  would  not,  by  the  faith  of  his  body. 
Look  that  your  heart  and  your  month 
accord,  said  the  good  man,  and  I  shall 
ensure  you  ye  shall  have  more  wor- 
ship than  ever  ye  had.  Holy  fether, 
said  Sir  Laimcelot,  I  marvel  ci  the 
voice  that  said  to  me  marvellons  words, 
as  ye  have  heard  toforehand.  Have  ye 
no  marvel,  said  the  good  man,  thereof; 
for  it  seemeth  well  God  loveth  you ;  for 
men  may  understand  a  stone  is  hard 
of  kind,  and  namely  one  more  than 
another,  and  that  is  to  imderstand  by 
thee  Sir  Laimcelot,  for  thou  wilt  not 
leave  thy  sin  for  no  goodness  that  God 
hath  sent  thee,  therefore  thou  art  more 
than  any  stone,  and  never  wouldest 
thou  be  made  soft  nor  by  water  nor 
by  fire,  and  that  is,  the  heat  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  may  not  enter  in  thee.  Now 
take  heed ;  in  all  the  world  men  shall 
not  find  one  knight  to  whom  our  Lord 
hath  given  so  much  of  grace  as  He 
hath  given  you:  for  He  hath  given 
you  fairness  with  seemliness :  He  hath 
given  thee  wit,  discretion  to  know  good 
from  evil :  He  hath  given  thee  prowess 
and  hardiness ;  and  given  thee  to  work 
so  largely  that  thou  hast  had  at  all 
days  the  better  wheresoever  thou  earnest 
And  now  our  Lord  will  suffer  thee 
no  longer,  but  that  thou  shalt  know 
Him,  whether  thou  wilt  or  nilt.  And 
why  the  voice  called  thee  bitterer  than 
wood,  for  where  overmuch  sin  dwelleth, 
there  may  be  but  little  sweetness,  where- 
fore thou  art  likened  to  an  old  rotten 
tree.     Now  have  I  shewed  thee  why 
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tfaon  art  harder  than  the  stone,  and 
bitterer  than  the  tree.  Now  shall  I 
shew  thee  why  thou  art  more  naked 
and  barer  than  the  fig-tree.  It  befell 
that  our  Lord  on  Palm-Sunday  preached 
in  Jerusalem,  and  there  He  found  in  the 
people  that  all  hardness  was  harboured 
m  tnem,  and  there  He  found  in  all  the 
town  not  one  that  would  harbour  Him. 
And  then  He  went  without  the  town, 
and  found  in  the  midst  of  the  way  a 
fig-tree,  the  which  was  right  fair  and 
wdl  garnished  of  leaves,  but  fruit  had 
it  none.  Then  our  Lord  cursed  the  tree 
that  bare  no  fruit ;  that  betokeneth  the 
fig-tree  nnto  Jerusalem,  that  had  leaves 
and  no  fruit.  So  thou.  Sir  Launcelot, 
when  the  holy  Graile  was  brought  afore 
thee.  He  found  in  thee  no  fruit,  nor 


good  thought  nor  good  will,  and  de- 
fouled  with  lechery.  Certes,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  all  that  ye  have  said  is  true, 
and  from  henceforward  I  cast  me  by 
the  grace  of  God  never  to  be  so  wicked 
as  I  have  been,  but  as  to  follow  knight- 
hood, and  to  do  feats  of  arms.  Then 
the  good  man  enjoined  Sir  Launcelot 
such  penance  as  he  might  do,  and  to 
sue  knighthood,  and  so  he  assoiled 
him  and  prayed  Sir  Launcelot  to  abide 
with  him  all  that  day.  I  will  well, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  for  I  have  neither 
helm,  nor  horse,  nor  sword.  As  for 
that,  said  the  good  man,  I  shall  help 
you  or  to-mom  at  even  of  an  horse, 
and  all  that  longeth  unto  you.  And 
then  Sir  Laimcelot  repented  him 
greatly. 
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CHAP.  L 

Bom  Sir  Pereivale  came  to  a  recluse,  and 
aAed  eotmsel;  and  bow  she  told  bim 
Aat  the  was  bis  aunt. 

Now  saith  the  tale,  that  when  Sir 
Lannoelot  was  ridden  after  Sir  Galahad, 
the  which  had  all  these  adventures 
above  said.  Sir  Perdvale  turned  again 
imto  the  recluse,  where  he  deemed  to 
have  tidings  of  that  knight  that  Laun- 
odot  followed.  And  so  he  kneeled 
at  her  window,  and  the  recluse  opened 
it,  and  asked  Sir  Perdvale  what  he 
would?  Madam,  he  said,  I  am  a  knight 
of  king  Arthur's  court,  and  my  name  is 
Sr  Perdvale  de  Galis.  When  the  re- 
cliise  heard  his  name,  she  had  great 
joy  of  him,  for  mickle  she  had  loved 
mm  tofore  any  other  knight,  for  she 
ought  to  do  so,  for  she  was  his  aunt. 
hSi,  then  she  commanded  the  gates  to 


be  opened,  and  there  he  had  all  the 
cheer  that  she  might  make  him,  and 
all  that  was  in  her  power  was  at  his 
commandment.  So,  on  the  mom.  Sir 
Perdvale  went  to  the  reduse,  and  asked 
her  if  she  knew  that  knight  with  the 
white  shield  ?  Sir,  said  she,  why  would 
ye  wit?  Truly,  madam,  said  Sir  Per- 
dvale, I  shall  never  be  well  at  ease  till 
that  I  know  of  that  knight's  fellowship, 
and  that  I  may  fight  with  him,  for  I 
may  not  leave  him  so  lightly,  for  I  have 
the  shame  yet.  Ah,  Perdvale,  said  she, 
would  ye  fight  with  him  ?  I  see  well  ye 
have  great  will  to  be  slain  as  your 
father  was,  through  outrageousness. 
Madam,  said  Sir  Perdvale,  it  seemeth 
by  your  words  that  ye  know  me  ?  Yea, 
said  she,  I  well  ought  to  know  you,  for 
I  am  your  aunt,  although  I  be  in  a 
priory  place.  For  some  called  me 
some  time  the  queen  of  the  Waste  Lands, 
and  I  was  called  the  queen  of  most 
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riches  in  the  world ;  and  it  pleased  me 
never  my  riches  so  much  as  doth  my 
poverty.  Then  Sir  Percivale  wept  for 
very  pity,  when  he  knew  it  was  his 
aunt.  Ah,  fair  nephew,  said  she,  when 
heard  ye  tidings  of  your  mother  ?  Truly, 
said  he,  I  heard  none  of  her,  but  I  dream 
of  her  much  in  my  sleep,  and  therefore 
I  wot  not  whether  she  be  dead  or  on 
live.  Certes,  fair  nephew,  said  she,  your 
mother  is  dead ;  for  after  your  departing 
from  her,  she  took  such  a  sorrow  that 
anon  after  she  was  confessed  she  died. 
Now  God  have  mercy  on  her  soul, 
said  Sir  Percivale,  it  sore  forethinketh 
me;  but  all  we  must  change  the  life. 
Now  fair  aunt,  tell  me  what  is  the 
knight  ?  I  deem  it  be  he  that  bare  the 
red  arms  on  Whitsunday.  Wit  you  well, 
said  she,  that  this  is  he,  for  otherwise 
ought  he  not  to  do,  but  to  go  in  red 
arms,  and  that  same  knight  hath  no 
peer,  for  he  worketh  all  by  miracle, 
and  he  shall  never  be  overcome  of  no 
earthly  man's  hand. 

CHAP.  II. 

How  Merlin  likened  the  Round  Table  to 
the  worlds  and  bow  the  Jenigbts  tbat 
sbould  acbieve  tbe  Sangreal  sbould  be 
known. 

Also  Merlin  made  the  Round  Table  in 
tokening  of  the  roundness  of  the  world, 
for  by  the  Round  Table  is  the  world 
signified  by  right.  For  all  the  world, 
christian  and  heathen,  repair  unto  the 
Round  Table,  and  when  they  are  chosen 
to  be  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Round 
Table,  they  think  them  more  blessed, 
and  more  in  worship,  than  if  they  had 
gotten  half  the  world;  and  ye  have  seen 
that  they  have  lost  their  fathers  and 
their  mothers,  and  all  their  kin,  and 
their  wives  and  their  children,  for  to  be 
of  your  fellowship.  It  is  well  seen  by 
you;  for  since  ye  departed  from  your 
mother  ye  would  never  see  her,  ye  found 
such  a  fellowship  at  the  Round  Table. 
When  Merlin  had  ordained  the  Round 
Table,  he  said,  by  them  which  should 
be  fellows  of  the  Round  Table  the  tnith 
of  the  Sancgreal  should  be  well  known. 


And  men  asked  him  how  men  mi^t 
know  them  that  should  best  do,  and  to 
achieve  the  Sancgreal?  then  he  said 
there  should  be  three  white  bulls  that 
should  achieve  it,  and  the  two  should 
be  maidens,  and  the  third  should  be 
chaste.  And  that  one  of  the  three 
should  pass  his  father  as  much  as  the 
lion  passeth  the  libard,  both  of  strength 
and  hardiness.  They  that  heard  Menm 
say  so,  said  thus  imto  Merlin :  Sithen 
there  shall  be  such  a  knight,  thoa 
shouldst  ordain  by  thy  crafts  a  sim  that 
no  man  should  sit  in  it  but  he  all  only 
that  shall  pass  all  other  knights.  Then 
Merlin  answered  that  he  would  do  so. 
And  then  he  made  the  siege  perilous, 
in  the  which  Galahad  sat  in  at  his 
meat  on  Whitsunday  last  past.  Now 
madam,  said  Sir  Percivale,  so  mudi 
have  I  heard  of  you,  that  by  my  good 
will  I  will  never  have  ado  with  Sir  Ga- 
lahad, but  by  way  of  kindness.  And  for 
God's  love,  fair  aimt,  can  ye  teach  me 
some  way  where  I  may  nnd  him,  for 
much  would  I  love  the  fellowship  of 
him  ?  Fair  nephew,  said  she,  ye  most 
ride  unto  a  castle  the  which  is  called 
Goothe,  where  he  hath  a  cousin  german, 
and  there  may  ye  be  lodged  this  night 
And  as  he  teacheth  you,  sue  after  as 
fast  as  ye  can,  and  if  he  can  tell  you  no 
tidings  of  him,  ride  straight  unto  the 
castle  of  Carbonek,  where  the  maimed 
king  is  there  lying,  for  there  shall  ye 
hear  true  tidings  of  him. 

CHAP.  ni. 

How  Sir  Percivale  came  into  a  numastery, 
wbere  be  found  king  Evelake,  wbidt  vm 
an  old  man. 

Then  departed  Sir  Percivale  from  his 
aunt,  either  making  great  sorrow.  And 
so  he  rode  till  evensong  time.  And 
then  he  heard  a  clock  smite.  And  then 
he  was  ware  of  a  house  closed  well  with 
walls  and  deep  ditches,  and  there  he 
knocked  at  the  gate,  and  was  let  in,  and 
he  alight,  and  was  led  unto  a  chamber, 
and  soon  he  was  unarmed.  And  there 
he  had  right  good  cheer  all  that  night, 
and  on  the  mom  he  heard  his  mass,  and 
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in  the  monastery  he  found  a  priest  ready 
at  the  altar.  And  on  the  right  side  he 
saw  a  pew  closed  with  iron,  and  behind 
the  altar  he  saw  a  rich  bed  and  a  fair, 
as  of  cloth  of  silk  and  gold.  Then  Sir 
Perdvale  espied  that  therein  was  a  man 
or  a  woman,  for  the  visage  was  covered. 
Then  he  left  off  his  looking,  and  heard 
his  service.  And  when  it  came  to  the 
sacring,  he  that  lay  within  that  perclose 
dressed  him  up,  and  uncovered  his 
head,  and  then  him  beseemed  a  passing 
old  man,  and  he  had  a  crown  of  gold 
upon  his  head,  and  his  shoulders  were 
xmked  and  uncovered  unto  his  middle. 
And  then  Sir  Percivale  espied  his  body 
was  full  of  great  wounds,  both  on  the 
shoulders,  arms,  and  visage.  And  ever 
he  held  up  his  hands  unto  our  Lord's 
body,  and  cried,  Fair  sweet  Father  Jesu 
Christ,  forget  not  me,  and  so  he  lay 
down,  but  always  he  was  in  his  prayers 
and  orisons:  and  him  seemed  to  be  of 
the  age  of  three  hundred  winter.  And 
when  the  mass  was  done,  the  priest  took 
our  Lord's  body  and  bare  it  to  the  sick 
king.  And  when  he  had  used  it,  he  did 
off  his  crown,  and  commanded  the 
crown  to  be  set  on  the  altar.  Then  Sir 
Percivale  asked  one  of  the  brethren 
what  he  was.  Sir,  said  the  good  man, 
ye  have  heard  much  of  Joseph  of  Ar- 
mathie,  how  he  was  sent  by  Jesu  Christ 
into  this  land,  for  to  teach  and  preach 
the  holy  christian  faith,  and  therefore  he 
suffered  many  persecutions,  the  which 
the  enemies  of  Christ  did  unto  him. 
And  in  the  city  of  Sarras  he  converted 
a  king  whose  name  was  Evelake.  And 
so  this  king  came  vrith  Joseph  into  this 
land:  and  always  he  was  busy  to  be 
there  as  the  Sancgreal  was,  and  on  a 
time  he  nighed  it  so  nigh  that  our 
Lord  was  displeased  with  him,  but  ever 
he  followed  it  more  and  more,  till 
God  struck  him  almost  blind.  Then, 
this  king  cried  mercy,  and  said,  Fair 
Lord,  let  me  never  die  till  the  good 
knight  of  my  blood  of  the  ninth  degree 
be  come,  that  I  may  see  him  openly 
that  he  shall  achieve  the  Sancgreal,  that 
I  may  kiss  him. 


CHAP.  IV. 

How  Sir  Percivale  saw  many  men  of  arms, 
bearing  a  dead  knigbt,  and  bow  be 
fought  against  tbem. 

When  the  king  thus  had  made  his 
prayers,  he  heard  a  voice  that  said. 
Heard  be  thy  prayers,  for  thou  shalt 
not  die  till  he  have  kissed  thee:  and 
when  that  knight  shall  come,  the  clear- 
ness of  your  eyes  shall  come  again,  and 
thou  shalt  see  openly,  and  thy  wounds 
shall  be  healed,  and  erst  shall  they 
never  close.  And  this  befell  of  king 
Evelake :  and  this  same  king  hath  lived 
this  three  himdred  winters  this  holy  life. 
And  men  say  the  knight  is  in  the  court 
that  shall  heal  him.  Sir,  said  the  good 
man,  I  pray  you  tell  me  what  knight 
that  ye  be,  and  if  ye  be  of  king  Arthur's 
court  and  of  the  Table  Roimd?  Yea, 
forsooth,  said  he,  and  my  name  is  Sir 
Percivale  de  Galis.  And  when  the  good 
man  understood  his  name,  he  made 
great  joy  of  him.  And  then  Sir  Perci- 
vale departed,  and  rode  till  the  hour  of 
noon.  And  he  met  in  a  valley  about 
twenty  men  of  arms,  which  bear  in  a 
bier  a  knight  deadly  slain.  And  when 
they  saw  Sir  Percivale,  they  asked  him 
of  whence  he  was  ?  and  he  answered,  Of 
the  court  of  king  Arthur.  Then  they 
cried  all  at  once,  Slay  him.  Then  Sir 
Percivale  smote  the  first  to  the  earth, 
and  his  horse  upon  him.  And  then 
seven  of  the  knights  smote  upon  his 
shield  all  at  once,  and  the  remnant  slew 
his  horse,  so  that  he  fell  to  the  earth. 
So  had  they  slain  him  or  taken  him,  had 
not  the  good  knight  Sir  Galahad,  with 
the  red  arms,  come  there  by  adventure 
into  those  parts.  And  when  he  saw  all 
those  knights  upon  one  knight,  he  cried. 
Save  me  that  knight's  life.  And  then 
he  dressed  him  toward  the  twenty  men 
of  arms  as  fast  as  his  horse  might  drive, 
with  his  spear  in  the  rest,  and  smote 
the  foremost  horse  and  man  to  the 
earth.  And  when  his  spear  was  broken 
he  set  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  smote 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  hand, 
that  it  was  marvel  to  see.  And  at 
every  stroke  he  smote  one  down,  or  put 
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him  to  a  rebuke,  so  that  they  would 
fight  no  more,  but  fled  to  a  thidc  forest, 
and  Sir  Galahad  followed  them.  And 
when  Sir  Perdvale  saw  him  chase  them 
so,  he  made  great  sorrow  that  his  horse 
was  away.  And  then  he  wist  well  it 
was  Sir  Galahad.  And  then  he  cried 
aloud,  Ah  fair  knight,  abide  and  suffer 
me  to  do  thankings  unto  thee,  for  much 
have  ye  done  for  me !  But  ever  Sir  Ga- 
lahad rode  so  fast,  that  at  the  last  he 
passed  out  of  his  sight.  And  as  fast  as 
Sir  Percivale  might  he  went  after  him 
on  foot,  crying.  And  then  he  met  with 
a  yeoman  riding  upon  an  hackney,  the 
which  led  in  lus  hand  a  great  black 
steed,  blacker  than  any  bear.  Ah  fair 
friend,  said  Sir  Percivale,  as  ever  I  may 
do  for  you,  and  to  be  your  true  knight 
in  the  first  place  ye  will  require  me, 
that  ye  will  lend  me  that  black  steed, 
that  I  might  overtake  a  knight,  the 
which  rideth  afore  me.  Sir  knight, 
said  the  yeoman,  I  pray  you  hold  me 
excused  of  that,  for  that  I  may  not  do. 
For  wit  ye  well,  the  horse  is  such  a  man's 
horse,  tliat,  and  I  lent  it  you  or  any 
other  man,  that  he  would  slay  me.  Alas, 
said  Sir  Percivale,  I  had  never  so  great 
sorrow  as  I  have  had  for  losing  of 
yonder  knight.  Sir,  said  the  yeoman, 
I  am  right  heavy  for  you,  for  a  good 
horse  would  beseem  you  well,  but  I 
dare  not  deliver  you  this  horse,  but  if 
ye  would  take  him  from  me.  That  will 
I  not  do,  said  Sir  Percivale.  And  so 
they  departed,  and  Sir  Percivale  sat  him 
down  under  a  tree,  and  made  sorrow 
out  of  measure.  And  as  he  was  there, 
there  came  a  knight  riding  on  the  horse 
that  the  yeoman  led,  and  he  was  clean 
armed. 

CHAP.  V. 

How  a  yeoman  desired  bim  to  get  again 
an  borse,  and  bow  Sir  Percivale* s  bach- 
ney  was  slain^  and  bow  be  gat  an  borse. 

And  anon  the  yeoman  came  pricking 
after  as  fast  as  ever  he  might,  and  asked 
Sir  Percivale  if  he  saw  any  knight  riding 
on  his  black  steed  ?  Yea  sir,  forsooth, 
said  he,  why  ask  ye  me  that  ?  Ah,  sir, 
that  steed  he  hath  taken  from  me  with 


strength,  wherefore  my  lord  will  slay 
me  in  what  place  he  findeth  me.  Wdl, 
said  Sir  Percivale,  what  wouldest  thou 
that  I  did  ?  thou  seest  well  that  I  am 
on  foot,  but  and  I  had  a  good  horse 
I  should  bring  him  soon  again.  Sir, 
said  the  yeoman,  take  mine  hackney 
and  do  the  best  ye  can,  and  I  shall 
follow  you  on  foot,  to  wit  how  that  ye 
shall  speed.  Then  Sir  Perdvale  alight 
upon  that  hackney,  and  rode  as  &st  as 
he  might.  And  at  the  last  he  saw  tbat 
knight.  And  then  he  cried,  Kni^ 
turn  again ;  and  he  turned,  and  set  his 
spear  against  Sir  Perdvale,  and  he 
smote  the  hackney  in  the  midst  of  tiie 
breast,  that  he  fell  down  dead  to  the 
earth,  and  there  he  had  a  great  fall,  and 
the  other  rode  his  way.  And  then  Sir 
Percivale  was  wood  wroth,  and  cried, 
Abide,  wicked  knight,  coward  and  &lse- 
hearted  knight,  turn  again  and  fight  with 
me  on  foot.  But  he  answered  not,  hot 
past  on  his  way.  When  Sir  Percivale 
saw  he  would  not  turn,  he  cast  away  his 
helm  and  sword,  and  said.  Now  am  I  a 
very  wretch,  cursed,  and  most  unhappy 
above  all  other  knights.  So  in  this  sor- 
row he  abode  all  that  day  till  it  was 
night,  and  then  he  was  faint,  and  laid  him 
down  and  slept  till  it  was  midnight 
And  then  he  awaked,  and  saw  afoie 
him  a  woman  which  said  unto  him 
right  fiercdy.  Sir  Percivale,  what  doest 
thou  here  ?  He  answered  and  said,  I  do 
neithei-  good  nor  great  ill.  If  thou  wilt 
ensure  me,  said  she,  that  thou  wilt  fulfil 
my  will  when  I  sunmion  thee,  I  shall 
lend  thee  mine  own  horse,  which  shall 
bear  thee  whither  thou  wilt.  Sir  Perdr 
vale  was  glad  of  her  proffer,  and  en- 
sured her  to  fulfil  all  her  desire. — ^Tben 
abide  me  here,  and  I  shall  go  fetdi  yon 
an  horse.  And  so  she  came  soon  Bgm, 
and  brought  an  horse  with  her  that  was 
inly  black.  When  Sir  Percivale  bdidd 
'that  horse,  he  marvelled  that  it  was  so 
great  and  so  well  appardled :  and  not 
for  then  he  was  so  hardy,  and  he  lept 
upon  him,  and  took  none  heed  of  him- 
self. And  so  anon  as  he  was  upon  him 
he  thrust  to  him  with  his  spurs,  and  so 
rode  by  a  forest,  and  the  moon  shone 
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And  within  an  hour  and  less,  he 
m  four  days*  journey  thence,  till 
le  to  a  rough  water  the  which 
and  his  horse  would  have  borne 


o  It. 


CHAP,  VI. 


great  danger  that  Sir  Percivale 
In  by  bis  horse,  and  bow  be  saw  a 
U  and  a  lion  Jigbt, 

when  Sir  Percivale  came  nigh 
m,  and  saw  the  water  so  bois- 
he  doubted  to  overpass  it.  And 
made  a  sign  of  the  cross  in  his 
d.  When  the  fiend  felt  him  so 
I,  he  shook  off  Sir  Percivale,  and 
it  into  the  water,  crying  and 
,  making  great  sorrow;  and  it 
unto  him  that  the  water  burnt. 
)ir  Percivale  perceived  it  was  a 
Jie  which  would  have  brought 
to  his  perdition.    Then  he  com- 

I  himself  unto  God,  and  prayed 
>rd  to  keep  him  from  all  such 
ions.  And  so  he  prayed  all  that 
ill  on  the  mom  that  it  was  day. 
e  saw  that  he  was  in  a  wild  moun- 
;  which  was  closed  with  the  sea 

II  about,  that  he  might  see  no 
bout  him  which  might  relieve 
it  wild  beasts.  And  then  he  went 
ralley,  and  there  he  saw  a  young 

bring  a  young  lion  by  the  neck, 
he  came  by  Sir  Percivale.  With 
me  a  great  lion  crying  and  roar- 
ar  the  serpent.  And  as  fast  as  Sir 
le  saw  this,  he  marvelled,  and 
m  thither,  but  anon  the  lion  had 
:en  the  serpent,  and  began  battle 
dm.  And  then  Sir  Percivale 
t  to  help  the  lion,  for  he  was  the 
latural  beast  of  the  two ;  and 
th  he  drew  his  sword,  and  set 
:ld  afore  him,  and  there  gave  the 
such  a  buffet  that  he  had  a 
wound.  When  the  lion  saw  that, 
ie  no  resemblant  to  fight  with 
it  made  him  all  the  cheer  that  a 
night  make  a  man.  Then  Sir 
le  perceived  that,  and  cast  dov/n 
dd,  which  was  broken,  and  then 
off  his  helm  for  to  gather  wind, 

was  greatly  enchafed  with  the 


serpent.  And  the  lion  went  alway 
about  him  fawning  as  a  spaniel.  And 
then  he  stroked  him  on  the  neck  and  on 
the  shoulders.  And  then  he  thanked 
God  of  the  fellowship  of  that  beast. 
And  about  noon,  the  lion  took  his  little 
whelp,  and  trussed  him,  and  bare  him 
there  he  came  from.  Then  was  Sir 
Percivale  alone.  And  as  the  tale  telleth, 
he  was  one  of  the  men  of  the  world  at 
that  time  that  most  believed  in  our 
Lord  Jesu  Christ.  For  in  these  days 
there  were  few  folks  that  believed  in 
God  perfectly.  For  in  those  days  the 
son  spared  not  the  father  no  more  than 
a  stranger.  And  so  Sir  Percivale  com- 
forted himself  in  our  Lord  Jesu,  and 
besought  God  that  no  temptation 
should  bring  him  out  of  God*s  service, 
but  to  endure  as  his  true  champion. 
Thus  when  Sir  Percivale  had  prayed, 
he  saw  the  lion  come  toward  him,  and 
then  he  couched  down  at  his  feet.  And 
so  all  that  night  the  lion  and  he  slept 
together :  and  when  Sir  Percivale  slept 
he  dreamed  a  marvellous  dream,  that 
there  two  ladies  met  with  him,  and  that 
one  sat  upon  a  lion,  and  that  other  sat 
upon  a  serpent,  and  that  one  of  them 
was  young,  and  the  other  was  old,  and 
the  youngest  him  thought  said.  Sir 
Percivale,  my  lord  saluteth  thee,  and 
sendeth  thee  word  that  thou  array  thee 
and  make  thee  ready,  for  to -mom 
thou  must  fight  with  the  strongest 
champion  of  the  world.  And  if  thou 
be  overcome,  thou  shalt  not  be  quit  for 
losing  of  any  of  thy  members,  but  thou 
shalt  be  shamed  for  ever  to  the  world's 
end.  And  then  he  asked  her  what  was 
her  lord.  And  she  said,  the  greatest 
lord  of  all  the  world.  And  so  she 
departed  suddenly,  that  he  wist  not 
where, 

CHAP.  VIL 

Of  the  vision  tbat  Sir  Percivale  saw,  and 
bow  bis  vision  was  expounded,  and  of 
bis  lion. 

Then  came  forth  the  other  lady  that 
rode  upon  the  serpent,  and  she  said.  Sir 
Percivale,  I  complain  me  of  you  that  ye 
have  done  unto  me,  and  have  not  offended 
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ereat  ' 
(,'ood  n 

And  on  the  mom  Sir  Gawaine  departed 
from  the  hermit,  and  belauglit  him  unto 
God.  And  by  adventnte  he  met  with 
Sir  Aglovale  and  Sir  Griflet,  two  knights 
of  it^  Table  Round.  And  they  two 
rode  fonr  days  without  Ending  of  any 
adventure,  and  at  the  fifth  day  they 
departed.  And  every  each  held  as  fell 
them  by  adventure. 

Here  leavelh  the  tale  of  Sir  Cawaine 
alw!  hi?  fellows,  and  speak  we  of  Sir 
Galahad. 

CHAP.  xvn. 

How  Sir  Galnbad  mtl  aitb  Sir  Launcelol 
and  viilb  Sir  Percrvale,  and  on 
down,  and  departed frain  tbejn^ 

So  when  Sir  Galahad  was  departed 
from  the  Castle  of  Maidens,  he  rode 
till  he  came  to  a  waste  forest,  and  there 
he  met  with  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir 
Peravale,  but  they  knew  him  not,  for 
he  was  new  disguised.  Right  so.  Sir 
Launcelot  his  father  dressed  his  spear, 
and  brake  it  upon  Sir  Galahad,  and  Kir 
Galahad  smote  him  so  again,  that  he 
smote  down  horse  and  man.  And  then 
he  drew  liis  sword,  and  dressed  him  unto 
Sir  Percivolc,  and  smote  him  so  on  the 
helm  that  it  rove  to  the  coif  of  steel, 
and  had  not  the  sword  swerved  Sir 
Percivole  had  been  slain,  and  with  the- 
stroke  he  fell  out  of  his  saddle.  This 
justs  was  done  tofore  the  hermitage 
where  a  recluse  dwelled.  And  when 
she  saw  Sir  Galahad  ride,  she  said.  God 
be  with  thee,  best  knight  of  [he  world. 
Ah  certes,  said  she  all  aloud,  that 
launcelot  and  Percivale  might  hear 
it,  and  yonder  two  knights  had  known 
thee  as  well  as  I  do.  they  would  not  hare 
encountered  with  thee.  When  Sir  Ga- 
lahad heard  her  say  so  he  was  sore 
adread  to  be  known  ;  therewith  he 
smote  his  horse  with  his  spurs,  iind 
rode  a  great  pace  froward  them.   Then 

Eirceived  they  both  that  he  was  Ga- 
luid,  and  Dp  they  gat  on  their 
horses,  and  rode  liisl  after  him,  but 
in  B  while  he  was  out  of  their  ^ght. 


Percivale.  at  yonder  recluse.  Do  u  )c 
list,  said  Sir  Launcelot.  When  Sir  Pd- 
civale  came  to  the  leduse,  she  liea 
him  well  enough,  and  Sir  Ijanmrht 
both.  But  Sir  Launcelot  rode  om- 
thwort  and  endlong  in  a  wild  forestad 
held  no  path,  but  as  wild  advenlme  W 
him.  AJnd  at  the  last  he  came  •«  > 
stony  cross,  which  departed  two  mj) 
in  waste  land,  and  by  the  cross  mi  i 
stone  that  was  of  marble,  but  it  w«sw 
dark  that  Sir  l_atincelot  might  not  ■! 
what  it  was.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  lodlol 
by  him,  and  saw  an  old  chapd.  nl 
there  he  wend  to  have  found  pMfie. 
And  Sir  Ijiuncelot  tied  his  horse  lil 
a  tree,  and  there  he  did  olT  his  ihkM, 
and  hung  it  upon  a  tree.  And  thcB  k 
went  to  the  chapel  door,  and  fonri  tl 
waste  and  broken.  And  within  he  iaui 
a  fair  altar  full  richly  arrayed  with  diA 
of  clean  silk,  and  there  stood  ■  Ut 
clean  candlestick  which  bare  six  gml 
candles,  and  the  candlestick  wu  li 
silver.  And  when  Sir  LauncdM  «r 
this  light,  he  had  great  will  for  to<Mr 
into  the  chapel,  hut  he  could  find  s>. 

Elace  whei-e  he  might  enter :  then  «« 
e  passing  heavy  and  dismayed.  TVa 
he  returned  and  came  to  his  horKiat 
did  off  his  saddle  and  bridle,  and  Id 
him  pasture :  and  unlaced  his  hdm.  nA 
ungirded  his  sword,  and  laid  him  dMi 
to  sleep  upon   his    shield    tofon  lk 

CHAP,  XVIU. 

Hoa  Sir  Lamcelol,  half  sletping  and  tif 
aating,  saw  a  act  man  hortu  m  * 
Hirer,  and  bow  be  uas  htaltd  mA  lt> 
Sangrecd. 

And  so  he  fell  on  sleep,  and  III 
waking  and  half  sleeping  he  S3W  tfm£ 
by  him  two  palfreys  all  fair  andwUK 
the  which  bare  a  litter,  theinn  IjiV  * 
Hck knight.  And  when  he  was  niptiUl 
cross,  he  there  abode  still.  AJl  A> 
Sir  Launcelot  saw  and  beheld,  (or  k 
slept  not  verily  ;  and  he  heard  him  a;. 
Ot  sweet  Lord,  when  shall  this  sorn* 
leave  me?   and  when   shall   the  Wf 
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vessel  come  by  me  where  through  I 
shall  be  blessed  ?  For  I  have  endured 
thus  long  for  little  trespass.  A  full 
great  while  complained  the  knight  thus, 
and  always  Sir  Launcelot  heard  it. 
With  that  Sir  Launcelot  saw  the  candle- 
stick with  the  six  tapers  come  before 
the  cross,  and  he  saw  nobody  that 
brought  it.  Also  there  came  a  table  of 
silver,  and  the  holy  vessel  of  the  Sanc- 
greal,  which  Sir  Launcelot  had  seen 
aforetime  in  king  Peschour's  house. 
And  therewith  the  sick  knight  set  him 
up,  and  held  up  both  his  hands,  and 
said,  Fair  sweet  Lord,  which  is  here 
within  this  holy  vessel,  take  heed  unto 
me,  that  I  may  be  whole  of  this  malady. 
And  therewith  on  his  hands  and  on 
his  knees  he  went  so  nigh  that  he 
touched  the  holy  vessel,  and  kissed  it, 
and  anon  he  was  whole,  and  then  he 
said,  Lord  God  I  thank  thee,  for  I  am 
healed  of  this  sickness.  So  when  the 
holy  vessel  had  been  there  a  great  while 
it  went  unto  the  chapel,  with  the 
chandelier  and  the  light,  so  that  Laun- 
celot wist  not  where  it  was  become,  for 
he  was  overtaken  with  sin  that  he  had 
no  power  to  arise  against  the  holy 
vessel ;  wherefore  after  that  many  men 
said  of  him  shame,  but  he  took  repent- 
ance after  that.  Then  the  sick  knight 
dressed  him  up,  and  kissed  the  cross. 
Anon  his  squire  brought  him  his  arms, 
and  asked  his  lord  how  he  did  ?  Certes, 
said  he,  I  thank  God  right  well,  through 
the  holy  vessel  I  am  healed.  But  I  have 
great  marvel  of  this  sleeping  knight,  that 
had  no  power  to  awake  when  this  holy 
vessel  was  brought  hither.  1  dare  right 
well  say,  said  the  squire,  that  he  dwelleth 
in  some  deadly  sin,  whereof  he  was 
never  confessed.  By  my  faith,  said  the 
knight,  whatsoever  he  be  he  is  unhappy, 
for  as  I  deem  he  is  of  the  fellowship  of 
the  R6und  Table,  the  which  is  entered 
into  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreal.  Sir, 
said  the  squire,  here  1  have  brought  you 
all  your  arms,  save  your  helm  and  your 
sword,  and  therefore  by  my  assent  now 
may  ye  take  this  knight's  helm  and  his 
sword.  And  so  he  did.  And  when  he 
was  clean  armed  he  took  Sir  Laun- 


celot's  horse,  for  he  was  better  than  his 
own:  and  so  departed  they  from  the 
cross. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

How  a  voice  spake  to  Sir  Launcelot,  and 
bow  be  found  bis  borse  and  bis  belm 
borne  away,  and  after  went  afoot. 

Then  anon  Sir  Launcelot  waked,  and 
set  him  up,  and  bethought  him  what  he 
had  seen  there,  and  whether  it  were 
dreams  or  not.  Right  so  heard  he  a 
voice  that  said.  Sir  Launcelot,  more 
harder  than  is  the  stone,  and  more  bitter 
than  is  the  wood,  and  more  naked  and 
barer  than  is  the  leaf  of  the  fig-tree, 
therefore  go  thou  from  hence,  and  with- 
draw thee  from  this  holy  place.  And 
when  Sir  Launcelot  heard  this  he  was 
passing  heavy,  and  wist  not  what  to  do, 
and  so  departed,  sore  weeping,  and 
cursed  the  time  that  he  was  bom.  For 
then  he  deemed  never  to  have  had  wor- 
ship more.  For  those  words  went  to 
his  heart,  till  that  he  knew  wherefore 
he  was  called  so.  Then  Sir  Launcelot 
went  to  the  cross,  and  found  his  helm, 
his  sword,  and  his  horse,  taken  away. 
And  then  he  called  himself  a  very 
wretch,  and  most  unhappy  of  all 
knights :  and  there  he  said.  My  sin  and 
my  wickedness  have  brought  me  unto 
great  dishonour.  For  when  I  sought 
worldly  adventures  for  worldly  desires 
1  ever  achieved  them,  and  had  the  better 
in  every  place,  and  never  was  1  dis- 
comfit in  no  quarrel,  were  it  right  or 
wrong.  And  now  I  take  upon  me  the 
adventures  of  holy  things,  and  now  1 
see  and  understand  that  mine  old  sin 
hindereth  me,  and  shameth  me,  so  that 
1  had  no  power  to  stir  nor  to  speak 
when  the  holy  blood  appeared  afore 
me.  So  thus  he  sorrowed  till  it  was 
day,  and  heard  the  fowls  sing:  then 
somewhat  he  was  comforted.  But  when 
Sir  Launcelot  missed  his  horse  and  his 
harness,  then  he  wist  well  God  was 
displeased  with  him.  Then  he  departed 
from  the  cross  on  foot  into  a  forest. 
And  so  by  prime  he  came  to  an 
high  hill,  and  found  an  hermitage,  and 
an   hermit   therein,  which  was   going 
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unto  ma^i.  And  Iben  L^imcclot  kneeled 
down  anii  cried  on  onr  Lord  mercy  foe 
his  wicked  works.  So  when  mass  was 
done,  LaUDcelot  caUed  hita,  and  prayed 
him  for  charitj  for  to  hear  his  life. 
With  a.  good  will,  said  the  good  man. 
Sir,  said  he,  be  ye  of  king  Arthur's 
court,  and  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
Round  Table?  Yea  forsooth,  and  my 
name  is  Sir  Lannclot  du  LaUe.  th^I  hath 
been  right  well  said  of,  and  now  my 
good  fortune  is  tJiangeU,  for  1  am  Ihe 
most  wretch  of  the  world.  The  hermit 
beheld  him,  and  had  marvel  how  he 
was  so  abashed.  Sir,  said  the  hermit, 
ye  ought  to  thank  God  more  than  any 
knight  living ;  for  He  hath  caused  you 
to  have  more  worldly  worship  than  any 
Itnight  that  now  liveth.  And  for  your 
presumption  to  take  upon  you  in  deadly 
mi  for  to  he  in  His  presence,  where 
His  fiesh  and  His  blood  was.  that 
caused  you  ye  might  not  see  it  with 
worldly  eyes,  for  He  will  not  appear 
where  such  sinners  be,  but  if  it  be 
unto  their  great  hurt,  and  mito  their 
great  shame.  And  there  is  no  knight 
living  now  that  ought  to  give  God  so 
great  thanks  as  ye;  for  He  hcith 
given  you  tieauty,  aeemliness,  and  great 
strength,  above  all  other  knights,  and 
therefore  ye  are  the  more  behohiing 
unto  God  than  any  other  man  to  love 
Him  and  dread  Him:  for  yout  strength 
and  manhood  will  little  avail  you  and 
God  be  against  you. 

CHAP.  XX. 
Haw  Sir  Lauacehl  u/as  sbrlvei,  and  urbnl 
sorrow  be  made;  and  of  the  good  en^ 
latnfies  vibicb  mere  sbnaed  him. 
■Xo\ 
cheer,  and  said,  Now 
say  me  sooth.  Sir,  said  the  good  nam, 
hide  none  old  sin  from  mc.  Truly,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  that  were  me  full  loth 
to  discover.  For  this  fourteen  yenrs 
1  never  discovered  one  thijig  that  1 
have  used,  and  that  may  I  now  blame 
my  shame  and  my  misadventure.  Ajid 
then  he  told  there  that  gof'd  man  all 
his    life,  and    how  he   had   loved    a 


long ; — and  all  my  great  deeds  of  anm 
that  ]  have  done,  I  did  the  most  pari  far 
the  queen's  sake,  and  for  her  soke  winid 
I  do  battle  were  it  right  or  wraBf, 
and  never  did  I  battle  all  only  luf 
God's  sake,  but  for  to  win  worship,  ut 
to  cause  me  lo  be  the  better  b^ord. 
and  Uttle  or  nought  I  thanked  God  rf 
it.  Then  Sir  launcelot  said,  I  yo) 
you  counsel  me.  I  will  counsel  jwu 
said  the  hermit,  if  ye  will  ensure  ne 
that  ye  will  never  come  in  that  quttn'i 
fellowship,  as  much  ns  ye  may  forbeu. 
And  then  Sir  Launcelot  promised  ba 
he  would  not,  by  the  faith  of  his  bodt. 
Look  that  your  heart  and  your  movi 
accord,  said  the  good  man,  and  I  llall 
ensure  yon  ye  diall  have  more  wor- 
ship than  ever  ye  had.  Holy  fethw. 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  marvel  of  lie 
voice  that  said  to  me  marvellous  wacdv 
as  ye  have  heard  loforehand.  Haven 
no  marvel,  said  the  good  man.  thertn'; 
for  it  seemeth  well  God  lovelh  you4  (ur 
men  may  understand  a  stone  is  lonl 
of  kind,  and  namely  one  more  llu 
another,  and  that  is  to  underhand  I7 
thee  Sir  Launcelot,  for  ihoa  wilt  Bil 
leave  thy  sin  for  no  goodness  Ihal  Gel 
hath  sent  thee,  therefore  thou  art  man 
than  any  stone,  and  never  woulikri 
thou  be  made  soft  nor  by  water  nw 
by  fire,  and  that  is,  the  heat  of  ihe  liolj 
Ghost  may  not  enter  in  thee.  No" 
take  heed ;  in  all  the  world  men  ihsll 
,  not  hnd  one  knight  10  whom  our  Lud 
halli  given  so  much  of  grace  as  Hi 
hath  ^ven  you:  for  He  helh  nm 
you  fairness  with  eeemliness -.  He  uik 
given  ihee  wit,  discretion  to  kncnr  food 
from  evil :  He  hath  given  thee  pio>at 
and  hardiness:  uid  given  ihee  tovwt 
so  largely  that  thou  hast  bnd  at  il 
days  the  better  wheresoever  Ihou  1  iiiiin 
And  now  our  Lord  will  suRo  ibe 
no  longer,  but  that  thou  shall  lou* 
Him,  whether  thou  will  or  nilL  iti 
why  the  voice  called  thee  Ulteier  tin 
wood,  for  where  overmuch  sin  dwdkllk 
there  may  be  but  little  sweetness,  wbof 
fore  thou  art  likened  to  an  old  nNM 
tree.     Now  have   I  sltcwed  thcc  W 


CHAP.  I. 
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thou  art  harder  than  the  stone,  and 
bitterer  than  the  tree.  Now  shall  I 
shew  thee  why  thou  art  more  naked 
and  barer  than  the  fig-tree.  It  befell 
that  our  Lord  on  Palm-Sunday  preached 
in  Jerusalem,  and  there  He  found  in  the 
people  that  all  hardness  was  harboured 
in  them,  and  there  He  found  in  all  the 
town  not  one  that  would  harbour  Him. 
And  then  He  went  without  the  town, 
and  found  in  the  midst  of  the  way  a 
fig-tree,  the  which  was  right  fair  and 
well  garnished  of  leaves,  but  fruit  had 
it  none.  Then  our  Lord  cursed  the  tree 
that  bare  no  fruit ;  that  betokeneth  the 
fig-tree  unto  Jerusalem,  that  had  leaves 
and  no  fruit.  So  thou.  Sir  Launcelot, 
when  the  holy  Graile  was  brought  afore 
thee.  He  found  in  thee  no  fruit,  nor 


good  thought  nor  good  will,  and  de- 
touled  with  lechery.  Certes,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  all  that  ye  have  said  is  true, 
and  from  henceforward  I  cast  me  by 
the  grace  of  God  never  to  be  so  wicked 
as  1  have  been,  but  as  to  follow  knight- 
hood, and  to  do  feats  of  arms.  Then 
the  good  man  enjoined  Sir  Launcelot 
such  penance  as  he  might  do,  and  to 
sue  knighthood,  and  so  he  assoiled 
him  and  prayed  Sir  Launcelot  to  abide 
with  him  all  that  day.  I  will  well, 
said  Sir  Laimcelot,  for  I  have  neither 
helm,  nor  horse,  nor  sword.  As  for 
that,  said  the  good  man,  I  shall  help 
you  or  to-mom  at  even  of  an  horse, 
and  all  that  longeth  unto  you.  And 
then  Sir  Launcelot  repented  him 
greatly. 


^ttt  UvLtib  of  t]^e  WioxTSi  of  fi]ox  launcelot     9ntl  itxt  foloiuetjb 
of  fiffc  iPercsuaU  He  gals^  iuj^ic])  in  if^t  xiUL  hook. 

Wb^  Jpouvteentd  SOooit. 


CHAP.  I. 

How  Sir  Peretvcde  came  to  a  recluse^  and 
asked  counsel;  and  bow  she  told  bim 
ibat  sbe  was  bis  aunt. 

Now  saith  the  tale,  that  when  Sir 
Launcelot  was  ridden  after  Sir  Cralahad, 
the  which  had  all  these  adventures 
above  said.  Sir  Percivale  turned  again 
unto  the  recluse,  where  he  deemed  to 
have  tidings  of  that  knight  that  Laim- 
celot followed.  And  so  he  kneeled 
at  her  window,  and  the  recluse  opened 
it,  and  asked  Sir  Percivale  what  he 
would  ?  Madam,  he  said,  I  am  a  knight 
of  king  Arthur's  court,  and  my  name  is 
Sir  Percivale  de  Galis.  When  the  re- 
cluse heard  his  name,  she  had  great 
joy  of  him,  for  mickle  she  had  loved 
him  tofore  any  other  knight,  for  she 
ought  to  do  so,  for  she  was  his  aunt. 
And  then  she  commanded  the  gates  to 


be  opened,  and  there  he  had  all  the 
cheer  that  she  might  make  him,  and 
all  that  was  in  her  power  was  at  his 
commandment.  So,  on  the  mom.  Sir 
Percivale  went  to  the  recluse,  and  asked 
her  if  she  knew  that  knight  with  the 
white  shield  ?  Sir,  said  she,  why  would 
ye  wit?  Truly,  madam,  said  Sir  Per- 
civale, I  shall  never  be  well  at  ease  till 
that  I  know  of  that  knight's  fellowship, 
and  that  I  may  fight  with  him,  for  I 
may  not  leave  him  so  lightly,  for  I  have 
the  shame  yet.  Ah,  Percivale,  said  she, 
would  ye  fight  with  him  ?  I  see  well  ye 
have  great  will  to  be  slain  as  your 
father  was,  through  outrageousness. 
Madam,  said  Sir  Percivale,  it  seemeth 
by  your  words  that  ye  know  me  ?  Yea, 
said  she,  I  well  ought  to  know  you,  for 
I  am  your  aunt,  although  I  be  in  a 
priory  place.  For  some  called  me 
some  time  the  queen  of  the  Waste  Lands, 
and  I  was  called  the  queen  of  most 


riches  in  the  world ,  and  it  pleased  ine 
never  my  riches  so  moch  as  doth  my 
poverty.  Then  Sir  Percivale  wept  for 
very  pity,  when  he  knew  it  uai  hh 
nunt.  Ah,  fair  nephew,  said  she,  when 
heard  ye  tidings  of  your  mother?  Truly, 
said  he,  I  heard  none  of  her,  hut  I  dreiun 
of  her  much  in  my  sleep,  and  therefore 
I  wot  not  whether  she  be  dead  or  on 
live.  Certes,  fair  nephew,  said  she,  your 
mother  is  deadj  for  after  your  departing 
from  her.  she  took  such  a  sorrow  that 
anon  after  she  was  confessed  she  died. 
Now  God  have  mercy  on  her  soul, 
said  Sir  Percivale.  it  sore  forethinketh 
me;  but  all  we  must  change  the  life. 
Now  fair  aunt,  tell  me  what  is  the 
knight?  I  deem  it  be  he  that  hare  the 
red  arms  on  Whitsunday.  Wit  you  well, 
said  she,  that  thia  is  he.  for  otherwise 
ought  he  not  to  do.  hut  to  go  in  red 
arms,  and  that  same  knight  hath  no 
peer,  for  he  woiketh  all  by  miracle, 
and  he  shall  never  be  overcome  of  no 
earthly  man's  hand. 

CHAP.  IT. 

How  Merlin  liiined  /be  Round  Table  lo 
ibe  world,  and  bow  the  knigbu  that 
shotdd  aebieve  Ibe  Sangreal  ibautd  be 
inouin. 

Auo  Merlin  made  the  Round  Tabic  in 
tokening  of  the  roundness  of  the  world, 
for  by  the  Round  Table  is  the  world 
signified  by  right.  For  all  the  world, 
christian  and  heathen,  repair  unto  the 
Kouud  Table,  and  when  they  are  chosen 
to  be  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Roiuid 
Table,  they  think  Ihem  more  blessed, 
and  more  in  worship,  than  if  they  had 
gotten  half  the  world ;  and  ye  have  seen 
that  they  have  lost  their  fathers  and 
their  mothers,  and  all  Iheir  kin.  and 
iheir  wives  and  their  children,  for  to  be 
of  your  fellowship.  It  is  well  seen  by 
you ;  for  since  ye  departed  from  your 
mother  ye  would  never  see  her,  ye  fou  nd 
such  a  fellowship  at  the  Round  Table. 
When  Merlin  had  ordained  the  Round 
Table,  he  said,  hy  them  which  should 
be  fellows  of  the  Round  Table  the  truth 
of  the  Sant^ieal  dtould  be  well  known. 


And  men  asked  him  how  i 
know  them  that  should  best 
achieve  the  Sancgreal  P  then  he  suj 
there  should  be  three  white  bulls  itai 
should  achieve  it.  and  the  two  sboiild 
be  maidens,  and  the  third  shouLI  t> 
chaste.  And  that  one  of  the  llm 
should  pass  his  father  as  much  aj  Ik 
lion  passeth  the  libard,  both  of  stiaiei)i 
and  hardiness.  They  that  heard  Mnlla 
say  so,  said  thus  unto  Merlin :  Silba 
there  shall  be  snch  n  knight,  thn 
shouldst  ordain  by  thy  ctaft«  a  si^elSui 
no  man  should  sit  in  it  but  he  iSi  oolj 
that  shall  pass  all  other  knigbls.  Tddi 
Merlin  answered  that  he  would  do  K. 
And  then  he  made  the  si^e  pnilou, 
in  the  which  Galahad  sat  in  M  Ut 
meat  on  Whitsunday  last  post.  Ko« 
madam,  said  Sir  Percivale,  so  nwi 
have  1  heard  o(  you,  that  bj  my  ecAd 
wiU  I  will  never  have  ado  with  Sit  Gi- 
lahad,  but  by  way  of  kindness.  Anlfcr 
God's  love,  fair  aunt,  can  ye  teadi  at 
some  way  where  I  may  find  him.  la 
much  would  I  love  the  fellowihip  ef 
him  ?  Fair  nephew,  said  she.  ye  oM 
ride  unto  a  castle  the  which  is  aHei 
Goothe,  where  he  hath  a  consin  gamn. 
and  there  may  ye  be  lodged  this  nifh. 
And  as  he  teacheth  you.  sue  afta  m 
fast  as  ye  can,  and  if  he  can  tell  yon  M 
tidings  of  him,  tide  straight  tmio  ik 
castle  of  Carbonek.  where  the  nnisd 
king  is  there  lying,  for  ibeie  tholl  )t 
hear  true  tidings  o?  him. 

CHAP.  ni. 

Hovr  Sir  Percivale  came  inia  a  mtemOwi. 
abtre  be  found  king  Evelatt,  tthkt  ■• 

Tkkn  departed  Sir  Tercivalc  (rum  Ui 
aunt,  either  making  great  sorrow.  Aal 
SD  be  rode  till  evensong  tjmc-  JkaH 
then  he  heard  a  clock  smite.  And  iImi 
he  was  ware  of  a  house  dosed  well  ml 
walls  and  deep  ditches,  and  tbtR  k 
knocked  at  llie  gate,  and  wu  Itt  in,  erf 
he  alight,  and  was  led  unto  a  chainba. 
and  soon  he  was  unarmctl.  And  llin 
he  had  right  good  cheer  all  that  ni^ 


in  them 


n  he  heard  bk  n 
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in  the  monastery  he  found  a  priest  ready 
at  the  altar.  And  on  the  right  side  he 
saw  a  pew  closed  with  iron,  and  behind 
the  altar  he  saw  a  rich  bed  and  a  fair, 
as  of  doth  of  silk  and  gold.  Then  Sir 
Percivale  espied  that  therein  was  a  man 
or  a  woman,  for  the  visage  was  covered. 
Then  he  left  off  his  looking,  and  heard 
his  service.  And  when  it  came  to  the 
sacring,  he  that  lay  within  that  perclose 
dressed  him  up,  and  uncovered  his 
head,  and  then  him  beseemed  a  passing 
old  man,  and  he  had  a  crown  of  gold 
upon  his  head,  and  his  shoulders  were 
xmked  and  uncovered  unto  his  middle. 
And  then  Sir  Percivale  espied  his  body 
was  full  of  great  wounds,  both  on  the 
shoulders,  arms,  and  visage.  And  ever 
he  held  up  his  hands  unto  our  Lord's 
body,  and  cried,  Fair  sweet  Father  Jesu 
Christ,  forget  not  me,  and  so  he  lay 
down,  but  always  he  was  in  his  prayers 
and  orisons:  and  him  seemed  to  be  of 
the  age  of  three  hundred  winter.  And 
when  the  mass  was  done,  the  priest  took 
our  Lord's  body  and  bare  it  to  the  sick 
king.  And  when  he  had  used  it,  he  did 
off  his  crown,  and  commanded  the 
crown  to  be  set  on  the  altar.  Then  Sir 
Percivale  asked  one  of  the  brethren 
what  he  was.  Sir,  said  the  good  man, 
ye  have  heard  much  of  Joseph  of  Ar- 
mathie,  how  he  was  sent  by  Jesu  Christ 
into  this  land,  for  to  teach  and  preach 
the  holy  christian  faith,  and  therefore  he 
suffered  many  persecutions,  the  which 
the  enemies  of  Christ  did  unto  him. 
And  in  the  city  of  Sarras  he  converted 
a  king  whose  name  was  Evelake.  And 
so  this  king  came  with  Joseph  into  this 
land:  and  always  he  was  busy  to  be 
there  as  the  Sancgreal  was,  and  on  a 
rime  he  nighed  it  so  nigh  that  our 
Lord  was  displeased  with  him,  but  ever 
he  followed  it  more  and  more,  till 
God  struck  him  almost  blind.  Then, 
this  king  cried  mercy,  and  said.  Fair 
Lord,  let  me  never  die  till  the  good 
knight  of  my  blood  of  the  ninth  degree 
be  come,  that  I  may  see  him  openly 
that  he  shall  achieve  the  Sancgreal,  that 
I  may  kiss  him. 


CHAP.  IV. 

How  Sir  Percivale  saw  many  men  of  arms, 
bearing  a  dead  knight,  and  bow  be 
fougbt  against  tbem. 

When  the  king  thus  had  made  his 
prayers,  he  heard  a  voice  that  said. 
Heard  be  thy  prayers,  for  thou  shalt 
not  die  till  he  have  kissed  thee:  and 
when  that  knight  shall  come,  the  clear- 
ness of  your  eyes  shall  come  again,  and 
thou  shialt  see  openly,  and  thy  wounds 
shall  be  healed,  and  erst  shall  they 
never  close.  And  this  befell  of  king 
Evelake :  and  this  same  king  hath  lived 
this  three  hundred  winters  this  holy  life. 
And  men  say  the  knight  is  in  the  court 
that  shall  heal  him.  Sir,  said  the  good 
man,  I  pray  you  tell  me  what  knight 
that  ye  be,  and  if  ye  be  of  king  Arthur's 
court  and  of  the  Table  Round?  Yea, 
forsooth,  said  he,  and  my  name  is  Sir 
Percivale  de  Galis.  And  when  the  good 
man  understood  his  name,  he  made 
great  joy  of  him.  And  then  Sir  Perci- 
vale departed,  and  rode  till  the  hour  of 
noon.  And  he  met  in  a  valley  about 
twenty  men  of  arms,  which  bear  in  a 
bier  a  knight  deadly  slain.  And  when 
they  saw  Sir  Percivale,  they  asked  him 
of  whence  he  was  ?  and  he  answered,  Of 
the  court  of  king  Arthur.  Then  they 
cried  all  at  once,  Slay  him.  Then  Sir 
Percivale  smote  the  first  to  the  earth, 
and  his  horse  upon  him.  And  then 
seven  of  the  knights  smote  upon  his 
shield  all  at  once,  and  the  remnant  slew 
his  horse,  so  that  he  fell  to  the  earth. 
So  had  they  slain  him  or  taken  him,  had 
not  the  good  knight  Sir  Galahad,  with 
the  red  arms,  come  there  by  adventure 
into  those  parts.  And  when  he  saw  all 
those  knights  upon  one  knight,  he  cried. 
Save  me  that  knight's  life.  And  then 
he  dressed  him  toward  the  twenty  men 
of  arms  as  fast  as  his  horse  might  drive, 
with  his  spear  in  the  rest,  and  smote 
the  foremost  horse  and  man  to  the 
earth.  And  when  his  spear  was  broken 
he  set  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  smote 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  hand, 
that  it  was  marvel  to  see.  And  at 
every  stroke  he  smote  one  down,  or  put 


him  to  a  rebuke,  so  ttm.t  they  would 
fight  no  more,  but  fled  to  a  thick  forest, 
and  Sir  Gakiiad  followed  them.  And 
when  Sir  Pertivaie  saw  him  chase  them 
so,  he  made  great  sorrow  that  his  horse 
was  away.  And  then  he  wist  well  It 
was  Sir  Galahad,  And  then  he  cried 
aloud,  Ah  fair  knight,  abide  and  suffer 
roe  to  do  thaukings  unto  thee,  for  much 
have  ye  done  for  me  I  But  ever  Sir  Ga- 
lahad rode  so  fast,  that  at  the  last  he 
passed  out  of  his  sight.  And  as  fiist  as 
Sir  Perdvale  might  he  went  after  him 
on  foot,  crying.  And  then  he  met  with 
a  yeoman  riding  upon  an  hackney,  the 
which  led  in  his  hand  a  threat  black 
steed,  blacker  than  any  hear.  Ah  fair 
friend,  said  Sir  Fercivalc.  as  ever  I  may 
do  for  you,  and  to  be  your  true  knight 
in  the  first  place  ye  will  require  me, 
that  ye  will  lend  me  that  black  steed, 
that  I  might  overtake  a  knight,  the 
which  ridcth  afore  me.  Sir  knight, 
said  the  yeoman,  I  pray  you  hold  me 
excused  of  thai,  for  Uiat  1  may  not  do. 
For  wit  ye  well,  the  horse  is  such  a  man's 
horse,  that,  and  I  lent  it  you  or  any 
other  man,  that  he  would  slay  me.  Ala&, 
said  Sir  Percivale,  I  had  never  so  greal 
sorrow  as  I  have  had  for  losing  of 
yonder  knight.  Sir,  said  the  yeoman, 
I  am  right  heavy  for  you,  for  a  good 
hoise  would  beseem  you  well,  but  I 
dare  not  deliver  you  tlus  horse,  but  if 
ye  would  take  him  from  me.  That  will 
1  not  do,  said  Sir  Percivale.  And  so 
they  departed,  and  Sir  Percivale  sal  him 
down  undet  a  tree,  and  made  sorrow 
out  of  measure.  And  as  he  was  there, 
there  came  a  knight  riding  on  the  horse 
that  the  yeoman  led,  and  he  was  clean 

CHAP.  V. 

How  a  yeanua  deiirsd  bim  to  gel  again 

an  bone,  and  bow  Sir  Percivaii'i  bact- 

niy  was  dain,  and  bau  be  go!  an  bone. 

And  anoB  the  yeoman  came  pricking 

after  as  last  as  ever  he  might,  and  asked 

Sir  Pennvale  if  he  saw  any  knight  riding 

on  his  bkck  steed?    Yea  sir,  forsooth, 

said  he,  why  ask  ye  me  that  ?    Ah,  sir, 

that  steed  he  halh  taken  from  me  with 


strength,  wherefore  my  lord  will  tSm 
me  in  what  place  he  findeth  me.  WdL 
said  Sir  Percivale,  what  wonldest  tin 
that  I  did?  thou  seest  well  that  1  m 
on  foot,  but  and  I  had  a  good  hunt 
I  should  bring  him  soon  again.  Sii. 
said  the  yeoman,  take  mine  hacknn 
and  do  the  best  ye  can,  and  I  sloil 
follow  yon  on  foot,  to  wit  how  that  ti 
shall  sjwed.  Then  Sir  Perdvale  ali^ 
upon  that  hackney,  and  rode  as  &sl  u 
he  might.  And  at  the  last  he  saw  ihal 
knight.  And  then  he  cried.  Knigbl, 
turn  again;  and  he  turned,  and  sci  hi 
spear  against  Sir  PerovaJe,  and  he 
smote  the  hackney  in  the  midst  o(  the 
breast,  that  he  fdl  down  dead  to  ihc 
earth,  and  there  he  had  a  greal  (all.  ad 
the  other  rode  his  way.  And  then  S» 
Percivale  was  wood  wroth,  and  crioi. 
Abide,  wicked  knight,  coward  and  taiif 
hearted  knight,  turn  again  and  fight  wHk 
me  on  foot.  But  he  answered  not  bu 
past  on  his  way.  When  Sir  Peitivtlc 
saw  he  would  not  turn,  he  cast  away  bt& 
helm  and  sword,  and  said.  Now  am  1 1 
very  wretch,  cursed,  and  most  Bnhiii|7 
above  all  other  knights.  So  in  thii  mw 
TOW  he  abode  all  that  day  till  it  wis 
night,  and  then  he  was  faint,  and  kid  ina 
down  and  slept  till  it  was 
And  then  he  awaked,  and 
him  a  woman  which  said  unto  lua 
right  fiercely,  Sir  Percivale,  what  daal 
thou  here  ?  He  answered  and  said,  I  ^ 
neilhei  good  nor  great  ill.  If  iboa  wUi 
ensure  me.  said  she,  that  thou  will  bilil 
ray  will  when  I  summon  thee,  1  dol 
lend  thee  mine  own  horse,  which  ilaD 
bear  thee  whither  thou  wilt.  Sir  Pmi> 
vole  was  glad  of  her  profier,  and  a- 
sured  her  to  fulfil  all  her  desire. — Tba 
abide  me  here,  and  I  shall  go  fctdl  J» 
an  horse.  And  so  she  came  soon  ai^ 
and  brought  an  horse  with  her  tliai  m 
inly  black,  \\1ien  Sir  Percivale  bduU 
'  that  horse,  he  marvelled  that  it  «ai  «■ 
great  and  so  well  apparelled :  and  a* 
for  then  he  was  so  hardy,  and  be  k^ 
upon  him,  nnd  took  Done  heed  ol  M» 
self.  And  so  anon  as  he  was  upon  hv 
he  thrust  to  him  with  his  spun,  and  ■■ 
rode  by  a  forest,  and  ihc  umm  iIMH 
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clear.  And  within  an  hour  and  less,  he 
bare  him  four  days'  journey  thence,  till 
he  came  to  a  rough  water  the  which 
roared,  and  his  horse  would  have  borne 
him  into  it. 

CHAP.  VI. 

0/  the  great  danger  thai  Sir  Percivale 
was  in  by  bis  borse,  and  bow  be  saw  a 
serpent  and  a  lion  Jigbt. 

And  when  Sir  Percivale  came  nigh 
the  brim,  and  saw  the  water  so  bois- 
terous, he  doubted  to  overpass  it.  And 
then  he  made  a  sign  of  the  cross  in  his 
forehead.  When  the  fiend  felt  him  so 
charged,  he  shook  off  Sir  Percivale,  and 
he  went  into  the  water,  crying  and 
roaring,  making  great  sorrow;  and  it 
seemed  unto  him  that  the  water  burnt. 
Then  Sir  Percivale  perceived  it  was  a 
fiend,  the  which  would  have  brought 
him  unto  his  perdition.  Then  he  com- 
mended himself  unto  God,  and  prayed 
our  Lord  to  keep  him  from  all  such 
temptations.  And  so  he  prayed  all  that 
night,  till  on  the  mom  that  it  was  day. 
Then  he  saw  that  he  was  in  a  wild  moun- 
tain the  which  was  closed  with  the  sea 
nigh  all  about,  that  he  might  see  no 
land  about  him  which  might  relieve 
him,  but  wild  beasts.  And  then  he  went 
into  a  valley,  and  there  he  saw  a  young 
serpent  bring  a  young  lion  by  the  neck, 
and  so  he  came  by  Sir  Percivale.  With 
that  came  a  great  lion  crying  and  roar- 
ing after  the  serpent.  And  as  fast  as  Sir 
Percivale  saw  this,  he  marvelled,  and 
hied  him  thither,  but  anon  the  lion  had 
overtaken  the  serpent,  and  began  battle 
with  him.  And  then  Sir  Percivale 
thought  to  help  the  lion,  for  he  was  the 
more  natural  beast  of  the  two ;  and 
therewith  he  drew  his  sword,  and  set 
his  shield  afore  him,  and  there  gave  the 
serpent  such  a  buffet  that  he  had  a 
deadly  wound.  When  the  lion  saw  that, 
he  made  no  resemblant  to  fight  with 
him,  but  made  him  all  the  cheer  that  a 
beast  might  make  a  man.  Then  Sir 
Percivale  perceived  that,  and  cast  down 
his  shield,  which  was  broken,  and  then 
he  did  off  his  helm  for  to  gather  wind, 
for  he  was  greatly  enchafed  with  the 


serpent.  And  the  lion  went  alway 
about  him  fawning  as  a  spaniel.  And 
then  he  stroked  him  on  the  neck  and  on 
the  shoulders.  And  then  he  thanked 
God  of  the  fellowship  of  that  beast. 
And  about  noon,  the  lion  took  his  little 
whelp,  and  trussed  him,  and  bare  him 
there  he  came  from.  Then  was  Sir 
Percivale  alone.  And  as  the  tale  telleth, 
he  was  one  of  the  men  of  the  world  at 
that  time  that  most  believed  in  our 
Lord  Jesu  Christ.  For  in  these  days 
there  were  few  folks  that  believed  in 
God  perfectly.  For  in  those  days  the 
son  spared  not  the  father  no  more  than 
a  stranger.  And  so  Sir  Percivale  com- 
forted himself  in  our  Lord  Jesu,  and 
besought  God  that  no  temptation 
should  bring  him  out  of  God's  service, 
but  to  endure  as  his  true  champion. 
Thus  when  Sir  Percivale  had  prayed, 
he  saw  the  lion  come  toward  him,  and 
then  he  couched  down  at  his  feet.  And 
so  all  that  night  the  lion  and  he  slept 
together :  and  when  Sir  Percivale  slept 
he  dreamed  a  marvellous  dream,  that 
there  two  ladies  met  with  him,  and  that 
one  sat  upon  a  lion,  and  that  other  sat 
upon  a  serpent,  and  that  one  of  them 
was  young,  and  the  other  was  old,  and 
the  youngest  him  thought  said.  Sir 
Percivale,  my  lord  saluteth  thee,  and 
sendeth  thee  word  that  thou  array  thee 
and  make  thee  ready,  for  to -mom 
thou  must  fight  with  the  strongest 
champion  of  the  world.  And  if  thou 
be  overcome,  thou  shalt  not  be  quit  for 
losing  of  any  of  thy  members,  but  thou 
shalt  be  shamed  for  ever  to  the  world's 
end.  And  then  he  asked  her  what  was 
her  lord.  And  she  said,  the  greatest 
lord  of  all  the  world.  And  so  she 
departed  suddenly,  that  he  wist  not 
where. 

CHAP.  VIL 

Of  the  vision  tbat  Sir  Percivale  saw,  and 
bow  bis  vision  was  expounded,  and  of 
bis  lion. 

Then  came  forth  the  other  lady  that 
rode  upon  the  serpent,  and  she  said,  Sir 
Percivale,  1  complain  me  of  you  that  ye 
have  done  unto  me,  and  have  not  offended 
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unto  you.  Certes,  madam,  said  he,  imlo 
you  nor  no  lady  I  never  offended.  Yes, 
said  she,  1  shiJl  tell  you  why.  1  have 
Dourisb^  in  this  place  a  great  while  n 
serpent,  which  served  me  a  great  while, 
and  yestertlay  ye  slew  him  as  he  gal  his 
prey.  Sny  me  for  what  cause  ye  slew 
him,  for  Ihe  lion  was  not  yours  ?  Madam, 
said  Sir  Fercivale,  I  know  well  the  lion 
was  not  mine,  but  I  did  it,  for  the  lion 
is  of  a  more  gentler  nature  than  the 
serpent,  and  therefore  I  slew  him  i  rae 
ECemeth  I  did  not  amiss  against  you. 
Madam,  said  he.  what  would  ye  tl^t  I 
did  ?  I  would,  said  she,  for  the  amends  of 
my  beait  that  ye  become  my  man.  Ajid 
then  he  answered.  That  wili  I  not  giant 
you.  No,  said  she,  Iraly  je  were  never 
but  mj  servant,  since  ye  received  the 
homageof  our  IJjrdJeau  Christ.  There- 
fore I  ensure  you  in  what  place  I  may 
find  you  without  keeping,  I  shall  take 


le  that 


o  she  departed  from  Sir  Percivak, 
and  left  him  sleeping,  the  which  was 
sore  liavailed  of  liis  vi^on.  And  on 
the  mom  he  rose  and  blessed  him,  snd 
he  was  passing  feeble.  Then  was  Sir 
Percivale  ware  in  the  sea,  and  saw  a 
ship  come  sailing  toward  him.and  Sir 
Fercivale  went  unto  the  ship,  and  fonnd 
it  covered  within  and  without  with  white 
samite.  And  at  the  board  stood  an  old 
man  clothed  in  a  suiplice  in  likeness  of 
a  priest.  Sir,  said  Sir  Fercivale,  ye  be 
welcome.  God  keep  you,  said  the  good 
man.  Sir,  said  the  old  man.  of  whence 
be  ye  7  Sir,  said  Sir  Perctvole,  I  am  of 
king  Arthur's  court,  and  a  knight  of  the 
Table  Round,  the  which  am  in  the  quest 
of  the  Soncgreat,  and  here  I  am  in  great 
duresse,  and  never  like  to  escape  out  of 
this  wilderness.  Doubt  nut,  said  the 
good  man,  and  ye  be  so  true  a  knight  as 
the  order  of  chivalry  requirelh,  and  of 
heart  as  ye  ought  to  be,  ye  should  not 
doubt  that  none  enemy  should  slay  you. 
What  are  ye?  said  Sir  Percivale.  iiir, 
said  Ihe  old  man,  I  am  of  a  stiunge 
country,  and  hither  1  come  to  comfort 
you.  Sir,  ^d  Sir  Percivale,  what  ag- 
nitieth  my  dream  that  I  drcimed  this 
night  ?    And  there  he  told  him  alto- 


gether. She  which  node  vtpnn  •■ 
said  the  gooil  man.  belokenu'.h  ■ 
law  of  holy  Church,  thai  i~  li  .• 
stand  faith,  good  hope,  bebef,  and  ;«. 
tism.  For  she  seemed  younger  liiuiB 
other,  it  is  great  reason,  for  she  vl-u  tat 
in  the  resurrection  and  the  passion  of  ra 
I^rd  Jesu  Christ.  And  for  grtat  5o» 
she  came  to  thee,  to  «-ani  thee  of  tb 
great  battle  chat  shall  befall  thee.  ViA 
whom,  said  Sit  Percivale,  shall  I  li^' 
\\s\ti  the  most  champion  of  the  moiti 
said  the  old  man,  for,  as  the  lodyaii 
but  if  thou  quit  thee  well,  thou  dB*" 
not  be  quit  by  losing  of  one  m<sh 
but  thou  shalt  be  shamed  to  the  woM 
end.  And  she  that  rode  npeo  i 
serpent  signifieth  the  old  Uw,  anj  Ik 
serpent  betokeneth  a  liend.  And  ■% 
she  blamed  ihee  that  Ihou  slswcM.  » 
servant,  it  betokeneth  Dotbinc:  IbeM 
pent  that  ihou  slewesi  betokenelli  lii 
devil  that  thou  rodest  upon  to  the  nek 
and  when  thou  madest  a  sign  vl  Ht 
cross,  there  thou  sicwest  him,  aad  ja 
away  liis  power.  And  when  she  wM 
ihee  amends  and  lo  become  hu  • 
and  thou  saidest  thou  wouldesl  Mt, 
that  was  to  make  thee  to  believe  M  to 
and  leave  thy  baptisra.  So  he  e 
nianded  Sir  Perciinile  lo  depart.  Aal 
su  he  Icpt  over  the  board,  and  the  ■!'' 
and  all  went  away  he  wist  not  whllfc 
Then  he  went  up  unto  the  rocL  Md 
fouod  the  lion,  which  alwny  kept  Hi 
felloivship,  and  he  stroked  fain  qM 
the  back,  and  hod  great  joy  of  htn. 
CHAP.  vin. 

Haw  Sir  Ftrchmlt  unn    a    ihip  tc^t 
lo  biin-uiard,  and  Ivui  iht  ladj  y  M 
ibip  laid  bim  of  htr  diibtTitaita. 
Br  that  Sir  Percivale    had   •Ua 


world  had  driven  it.    And  lo  il 

under  that  rock.   And  when  Sii 

vale  saw  this,  he  hied  him  ibitlict,  mi 
found  the  ship  covered  with  tUk 
blacker  than  any  bier,  and  thortil. 
a  gentlewoman  of  great  bc^nly.  uid  i* 
was  clothed  richly  that  none  ni^  tc 
better.    And  whtn  the  mw  Sir  FB» 
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▼ale,  she  said,  Who  brought  you  in  this 
wilderness  where  ye  be  never  like  to 
pass  hence?  for  ye  shall  die  here  for 
hunger  and  mischief.  Damsel,  said  Sir 
Percivale,  I  serve  the  best  man  of  the 
world,  and  in  his  service  he  will  not 
suffer  me  to  die,  for  who  that  knocketh 
shall  enter,  and  who  that  asketh  shall 
have,  and  who  that  seeketh  him,  he 
hideth  him  not.  But  then  she  said,  Sir 
Percivale  wot  ye  what  I  am  ?  Yea,  said 
he.  Now  who  taught  you  my  name? 
said  she.  Now,  said  Sir  Percivale,  I 
know  you  better  than  ye  ween.  And  I 
came  out  of  the  waste  forest,  where 
I  found  the  red  knight  with  the  white 
shield,  said  the  damsel.  Ah  damsel, 
said  he,  with  that  knight  would  I  meet 
passing  fain.  Sir,  said  she,  and  ye  will 
ensure  me,  by  the  faith  that  ye  owe  unto 
knighthood,  that  ye  shall  do  my  will 
what  time  I  summon  you,  I  shall  bring 
you  unto  that  knight.  Yea,  said  he,  I 
shall  promise  you  to  fulfil  your  desire. 
Well,  said  she,  now  shall  I  tell  you,  I 
saw  him  in  the  forest  chasing  two 
knights  to  a  water,  the  which  is  called 
Mortaise,  and  he  drove  them  into  that 
water  for  dread  of  death,  and  the  two 
knights  passed  over,  and  the  red  knight 
passed  after,  and  there  his  horse  was 
drenched,  and  he  through  great  strength 
escaped  unto  the  land.  Thus  she  told 
him,  and  Sir  Percivale  was  passing  glad 
thereof.  Then  she  asked  him  if  he 
had  eaten  any  meat  late  ?  Nay  madam, 
truly  I  ate  no  meat  nigh  these  three 
days,  but  late  here  I  spake  with  a  good 
man  that  fed  me  with  his  good  words 
and  holy,  and  refreshed  me  greatly. 
Ah,  sir  knight,  said  she,  that  same  man 
is  an  enchanter,  and  a  multiplier  of 
words.  For,  and  ye  believe  him,  ye 
shall  plainly  be  shamed,  and  die  in  this 
rock  for  pure  hunger,  and  be  eaten  with 
wild  beasts,  and  ye  be  a  young  man  and 
a  goodly  knight,  and  I  shall  help  you 
and  ye  will.  What  are  ye?  said  Sir 
Percivale,  that  proffereth  me  thus  great 
kindness.  I  am,  said  she,  a  gentle- 
woman that  am  disherited,  which  was 
sometime  the  richest  woman  of  the 
world.   Damsel,  said  Sir  Percivale,  who 


hath  disherited  you,  for  I  have  great 
pity  of  you  ?  Sir,  said  she,  1  dwelled 
with  the  greatest  man  of  the  world,  and 
he  made  me  so  fair  and  so  clear  that 
there  was  none  like  me,  and  of  that 
great  beauty  I  had  a  little  pride,  more 
than  I  ought  to  have  had.  Also,  I  said 
a  word  that  pleased  him  not.  And 
then  he  would  not  suffer  me  to  be  any 
longer  in  his  company,  and  so  drove  me 
from  mine  heritage,  and  so  disherited 
me,  and  he  had  never  pity  of  me  nor  of 
none  of  my  council,  nor  of  my  court. 
And  sithen,  sir  knight,  it  hath  befallen 
me  so,  and  through  me  and  mine  I  have 
taken  from  him  many  of  his  men,  and 
made  them  to  become  my  men.  For 
they  ask  never  nothing  of  me  but  I  give 
it  them,  that  and  much  more.  Thus  I 
and  all  my  servants  war  against  him 
night  and  day.  Therefore  I  know  now 
no  good  knight,  nor  no  good  man,  but 
1  get  them  on  my  side  and  I  may.  And 
for  that  I  know  that  thou  art  a  good 
knight,  I  beseech  you  to  help  me.  And 
for  ye  be  a  fellow  of  the  Round  Table, 
wherefore  ye  ought  not  to  fail  no  gen- 
tlewoman which  is  disherited,  and  she 
besought  you  of  help. 

CHAP.  IX. 

How  Sir  Percivale  promised  ber  help,  and 
bow  be  required  ber  of  love,  and  bow  be 
was  saved  from  tbe  fiend. 

Then  Sir  Percivale  promised  her  all 
the  help  that  he  might.  And  then  she 
thanked  him.  And  at  that  time  the 
weather  was  hot,  and  then  she  called 
unto  her  a  gentlewoman,  and  bad  her 
bring  forth  a  pavilion ;  and  so  she  did, 
and  pight  it  upon  the  gravel.  Sir,  said 
she,  now  may  ye  rest  you  in  this  heat  of 
the  day.  Then  he  thanked  her,  and  she 
put  off  his  helm  and  his  shield,  and 
there  he  slept  a  great  while.  And  then 
he  awoke,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  any 
meat,  and  she  said,  Yea,  also  ye  shall 
have  enough ;  and  so  there  was  set 
enough  upon  the  table,  and  thereon  so 
much  that  he  had  marvel,  for  there  was 
all  manner  of  meats  that  he  could  think 
on.    Also  he  drank  there  the  strongest 

wine  that  ever  he  drank,  him  thought, 
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and  therewith  he  was  a  little  heated 
more  than  he  onght  lo  be.  With  that 
he  beheld  the  gentlewoman,  and  him 
thoughL  that  she  was  the  fairest  creature 
that  ever  he  saw.  And  then  Sir  Per- 
civale  proffered  her  love,  and  prayed  her 
that  she  would  be  his.  Then  she  refused 
him  in  a  maimer  when  he  required  her, 
for  the  cause  he  should  be  the  more 
anient  on  her,  and  ever  he  ceased  not 
to  pray  her  of  love.  And  when  she 
saw  him  well  enchafed,  then  she  said. 
Sir  Percivale,  wit  ye  well,  I  shall  not 
fulfil  your  will,  but  if  ye  swear  from 
henceforth  ye  lihall  be  my  true  servant, 
and  to  do  nothioE  but  that  I  shall  com- 
mand you :  will  ye  ensure  me  this  as  ye 
be  a  true  knight?  Vea,  said  he,  fair 
lady,  by  the  faith  of  ray  body.  Well, 
said  she,  now  shall  ye  do  with  me  what- 
so  it  pteaiie  you,  and  now  wit  ye  well 
that  ye  are  the  linight  in  the  world  that 
I  have  most  desire  to.  And  then  Sir 
Terdvale  came  near  to  her,  to  proffer 
her  love,  and  by  adventure  and  grace 
he  saw  his  sword  lie  upon  the  groiuid 
all  naked,  in  whose  pommel  vtm  a  red 
cross,  and  the  sign  of  the  crucifix 
therein,  and  bethought  him  on  liis 
knighthood,  and  his  promise  made 
loforehand  Unto  the  good  man.  Then 
he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  hi 
forehead,  and  therewith  the  pavilioi 
turned  up  so  down,  and  then  it  changed 
unto  a  smoke  and  a  block  cloud,  and 
then  he  was  adread,  and  cried  aloud, — 

CHAP.  X. 
Hblu  Sir  Pircivali  /or  ptnaace  rave  him- 

itlf  ibraugb  ibe  ibigb ;    and  bow   ibi 

uoi  feioioM  /or  ibe  Svil, 

Falb  sweet  Father,  jesTi  Christ,  ne  let 
me  not  be  shamed,  the  which  was  near 
lust  had  not  thy  good  grace  been  t  And 
then  he  looked  into  a  ship,  and  saw  her 
enter  therein,  which  said,  Sir  Perdvale, 
ye  have  betrayed  me.  And  so  she  went 
with  the  wind  roaring  and  yelling,  that 
it  seemed  that  all  the  water  burnt  flf(er 


her.  Then  Sir  Percivale  made  j 
sorrow,  and  drew  his  sword  unto 
saying,  Sithen  my  tlesh  will  be  tn 
master,  1  shall  punish  it.  And  tbetewid 
be  rove  himself  through  the  thigh,  lb 
the  blood  start  about  him,  and  said.  0 
good  Lord,  take  this  in  rccompcnsitin 
of  that  1  have  done  against  iIkx  or 
Lord.  So  then  he  clothed  hii 
armed  him,  and  called  himself  a  ■ 
saying.  How  nigh  was  I  \oA,  ud  ■ 
have  lost  that  I  should  never  haw  g» 
ten  again,  that  was  my  rirgiiUly.  ia 
thai  may  never  be  recovered  after  it  li 
once  lost.  And  then  he  stopped  li 
bleeding  wound  with  a  piete  </  h 
shirt.  Thus  as  he  made  his  mom.  k 
saw  the  same  ship  come  from  the  OiM 
that  the  good  man  was  in  the  day  be 
and  the  noble  knight  was  osbaoKd 
himself,  and  therewith  he  fell  inasi 
And  when  he  awoke  he  went  miM 
weakly,  and  there  he  saluted  this  gtai 
man.  And  then  he  asked  Sii  Petcnsk 
How  hast  thou  done  sith  1  dqarldf 
Sir.  said  he,  here  was  a  geniWoaiL 
and  led  me  into  deadly  sin :  and  iho 
be  told  him  altogether.  Knew  yt  ■ 
the  maid?  said  the  good  moo.  S 
said  he,  nay :  hut  well  I  wot  llw  toil 
sent  her  hither  to  shame  me.  Oh,  yyoi 
knight,  said  he.  thou  art  a  fool,  for  ik 
cenllewoman  was  the  master  fioA 
hell,  the  which  hath  power  abote  *l 
devils,  and  that  was  the  old  lady  lis 
thou  sawest  in  thy  vision  ridii^  ds  dr 
serpent.  Then  he  told  Sir  Pmiah 
how  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ  beat  him  «< 
of  heaven  for  his  sin,  the  which  « 
most  brightest  angel  of  heavou  _ 
therefore  he  lost  his  heritage,  ami  dM 
was  the  champion  that  thou  btn''"~' 
withal,  the  which  bad  overcome 
had  not  the  grace  of  God  been :  ■•• 
beware.  Sir  Percivale.  and  take  thn  ta 
an  ensample.  And  then  the  gfxA  W* 
vanished  away.  Then  Sir  Percivile  tool 
his  arms,  and  entered  into  the  ship.a' 
so  departed  from  thence. 


^txt  tnOftj)  l!)c  fouclciiliic  boofic,  ti)!)ic!7c  is  of  ejir  pirijitial.    Si 
!)Kt  foloiuctti  of  ?sie  lauKcelot  b)i)i(!]c  ie  Idt  f^fttntj)  tool. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Sow  Sir  Launcelot  came  into  a  chapel, 
where  be  found  deady  in  a  white  shirt,  a 
man  of  religion  of  an  hundred  winter 
old. 

When  the  hermit  had  kept  Sir  Laun- 
celot three  days,  the  hermit  gat  him  an 
horse,  an  helm,  and  a  sword.  And  then 
he  departed  about  the  hour  of  noon. 
And  then  he  saw  a  little  house,  and 
v^en  he  came  near  he  saw  a  chapel, 
and  there  beside  he  saw  an  old  man 
that  was  clothed  all  in  white  full  richly, 
and  then  Sir  Launcelot  said,  God  save 
you.  God  keep  you,  said  the  good 
man,  and  make  you  a  good  knight. 
Then  Sir  Launcelot  alight,  and  entered 
into  the  chapel,  and  there  he  saw  an  old 
man  dead,  in  a  white  shirt  of  passing 
fine  doth.  Sir,  said  the  good  man,  this 
man  that  is  dead  ought  not  to  be  in  such 
clothing  as  ye  see  him  in,  for  in  that 
he  brake  the  oath  of  his  order.  For  he 
hath  been  more  than  an  hundred  winters 
a  man  of  a  religion.  And  then  the  good 
man  and  Sir  Launcelot  went  into  the 
chapel,  and  the  good  man  took  a  stole 
about  his  neck,  and  a  book,  and  then  he 
conjured  on  that  book,  and  with  that 
they  saw  in  an  hideous  figure  and  an 
horrible,  that  there  was  no  man  so  hard- 
hearted nor  so  hard  but  he  should  have 
been  afeard.  Then  said  the  fiend.  Thou 
hast  travailed  me  greatly,  now  tell 
me  what  thou  wilt  with  me?  I  will, 
said  the  good  man,  that  thou  tell  me 
how  my  fellow  became  dead,  and 
whether  he  be  saved  or  damned  ?  Then 
he  said  with  a  horrible  voice.  He  is  not 
lost,  but  saved.  How  may  that  be  ?  said 
the  good  man;  it  seemed  to  me  that 
he  lived  not  well,  for  he  brake  his  order 
for  to  wear  a  shirt,  where  he  ought  to 
wear  none:  and  who  that  trespasseth 
against  our  order  doth  not  well.  Not 
90,  said  the  fiend,  this  vnan  that  Ueth 


here  dead  was  come  of  a  great  lineage. 
And  there  was  a  lord  t&t  hight  the 
earl  de  Vale,  that  held  great  war  against 
this  man's  nephew,  the  which  hight 
Aguarus.  And  so  this  Aguarus  saw  the 
earl  was  bigger  than  he,  then  he  went 
for  to  take  counsel  of  his  uncle,  the 
which  lieth  here  dead  as  ye  may  see. 
And  then  he  asked  leave,  and  went  out 
of  his  hennitage  for  to  maintain  his 
nephew  against  the  mighty  earl.  And 
so  it  happed  that  this  man  that  lieth 
here  dead  did  so  much  by  his  wisdom 
and  hardiness  that  the  earl  was  taken, 
and  three  of  his  lords,  by  force  of  this 
dead  man. 

CHAP.  n. 

Of  a  dead  man,  how  men  would  have 
hewen  him,  and  it  would  not  be,  and 
how  Sir  Launcelot  took  the  hair  of  the 
dead  man. 

Then  was  there  peace  betwixt  the 
earl  and  this  Aguarus,  and  great  surety 
that  the  earl  should  never  war  against 
him.  Then  this  dead  man  that  here 
lieth  came  to  this  hermitage  again,  and 
then  the  earl  made  two  of  his  nephews 
for  to  be  avenged  upon  this  man.  So 
they  came  on  a  day,  and  found  this  dead 
man  at  the  sacring  of  his  mass,  and  they 
abode  him  till  he  had  said  mass.  And 
then  they  set  upon  him  and  drew  out 
swords  to  have  slain  him.  But  there 
would  no  sword  bite  on  him,  more  than 
upon  a  gad  of  steel,  for  the  high  Lord 
which  he  served  he  him  preserved.  Then 
made  they  a  gieat  fire,  and  did  off  all 
his  cloathes  and  the  hair  off  his  back ; 
and  then  this  dead  man  hermit  said 
unto  them,  "Ween  ye  to  bum  me?  It 
shall  not  lie  in  your  power,  nor  to 
perish  me  as  much  as  a  thread,  and 
there  were  any  on  my  body.  No !  said 
one  of  them,  it  shall  be  assayed.  And 
then  they  despoiled  him,  and  put  upon 
him  this  shirt,  and  gast  hiip  in  a  fire, 
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and  there  he  lay  all  that  night  till  it  was 
day,  in  that  nre,  and  -was  not  dead. 
And  so  in  the  mom  I  came  and  found 
him  dead,  but  I  found  neither  thread 
nor  skin  perished ;  and  so  took  him  out 
of  the  fire  with  great  fear,  and  laid  him 
here  as  ye  may  see.  And  now  may  ye 
suffer  me  to  go  my  way,  for  I  have  said 
you  the  truth.  And  then  he  departed 
with  a  great  tempest.  Then  was  the 
good  man  and  Sir  Launcelot  more 
gladder  than  they  were  tofore.  And 
then  Sir  Launcelot  dwelled  with  that 
good  man  that  night.  Sir,  said  the 
good  man,  be  ye  not  Sir  Launcelot  du 
lake?  Yea,  sir,  said  he.  What  seek 
ye  in  this  country  ?  Sir,  said  Sir  Laun- 
celot, I  go  to  sedc  the  adventures  of  the 
Sancgreal.  Well,  said  he,  seek  it  ye  may 
well,  but  though  it  were  here  ye  shaU 
have  no  power  to  see  it,  no  more  than 
a  blind  man  should  see  a  bright  sword, 
and  that  is  long  on  your  sin,  and  else 
ye  were  more  abler  than  any  man  living. 
And  then  Sir  Launcelot  b^n  to  weep. 
Then  said  the  good  man,  Were  ye  con- 
fessed sith  ye  entered  into  the  quest  of 
the  Sancgreal  ?  Yea,  sir,  said  Sir  Laun- 
celot. Then  upon  the  mom,  when  the 
good  man  had  sung  his  mass,  then  they 
buried  the  dead  man.  Then  Sir  laun- 
celot said.  Father,  what  shall  I  do? 
Now,  said  the  good  man,  I  require  you 
take  this  hair  that  was  this  holy  man's, 
and  put  it  next  thy  skin,  and  it  shall 
prevail  thee  greatly.  Sir,  and  I  will 
do  it,  said  Sir  Launcelot.  Also  I  charge 
you  that  ye  eat  no  flesh  as  long  as  ye 
be  in  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreal,  nor  ye 
shall  drink  no  wine,  and  that  ye  hear 
mass  daily  and  ye  may  do  it.  So  he 
took  the  hair  and  put  it  upon  him,  and 
so  departed  at  evensong  time.  And  so 
rode  he  into  a  forest,  and  there  he  met 
with  a  gentlewoman  riding  upon  a  white 
palfrey,  and  then  she  asked  him.  Sir 
knight,  whither  ride  ye?  Certes  dam- 
sel, said  Launcelot,  I  wot  not  whither  I 
ride,  but  as  fortune  leadeth  me.  Ah, 
Sir  Launcelot,  said  she,  I  wot  what 
adventure  ye  seek,  for  ye  were  afore- 
time nearer  than  ye  be  now,  and  yet 
shall  ye  see  it  more  openly  than  ever 


ye  did,  and  that  shall  ye  understand  in 
short  time.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  asked 
her  where  he  might  be  harboured  that 
night  ?  Ye  shall  not  find  this  day  nor 
night,  but  to-mom  ye  shall  find  harbour 
good,  and  ease  of  that  ye  be  in  doubt 
of.  And  then  he  commended  her  unto 
God.  Then  he  rode  till  that  he  came 
to  a  cross,  and  took  that  for  his  host 
as  for  that  night. 

CHAP.  in. 

Of  a  vision  that  Sir  Laune^oi  bad,  and 
bow  be  told  it  to  an  bermit,  and  desirtd 
counsel  of  bim. 

And  so  he  put  his  horse  to  pastme, 
and  did  off  his  helm  and  his  shield,  and 
made  his  prayers  unto  the  cross  that 
he  never  fall  in  deadly  sin  again. 
And  so  he  laid  him  down  to  sleep. 
And  anon  as  he  was  asleep  it  befell  him 
there  a  vision,  that  there  came  a  man 
afore  him  all  by  compass  of  stars,  and 
that  man  had  a  crown  of  gold  on  his 
head,  and  that  man  led  in  his  fdlowship 
seven  kings  and  two  knights.  And  aU 
these  worshipped  the  cross,  kneeling 
upon  their  knees,  holding  up  their 
hands  towards  the  heaven ;  and  all  they 
said.  Fair  sweet  Father  of  heaven,  come 
and  visit  us,  and  yield  unto  us  eveiy 
each  as  we  have  deserved.  Then  looked 
Launcelot  up  to  the  heaven,  and  him 
seemed  the  clouds  did  open,  and  an  old 
man  came  down  with  a  company  of 
angels,  and  alight  among  them,  and  gave 
unto  every  each  his  blessing,  and  called 
them  his  servants,  and  good  and  tne 
knights.  And  when  this  old  man  had 
said  thus,  he  came  to  one  of  those 
knights  and  said,  I  have  lost  all  that 
I  have  set  in  thee,  for  thou  hast  mkd 
thee  against  me  as  a  warrior,  and  used 
wrong  wars  with  vain  glory,  more  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  world  than  to  please 
me,  therefore  thou  shalt  be  confounded  , 
without  thou  yield  me  my  treasure.  All 
this  vision  saw  Sir  Launcelot  at  the 
cross.  And  on  the  mom  he  took  his 
horse  and  rode  till  mid  day,  and  there, 
by  adventure,  he  met  with  the  same 
knight  that  took  his  horse,  his  h^ 
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and  his  sword,  when  he  slept  when  the 
Sancgreal  appeared  afore  the  cross. 
When  Sir  Launcelot  saw  him  he  sa- 
luted him  not  fair,  but  cried  on  high. 
Knight,  keep  thee,  for  thou  hast  done 
to  me  great  unkindness.  And  then  they 
put  afore  them  their  spears,  and  Sir 
Launcelot  came  so  fiercely  upon  him 
that  he  smote  him  and  his  horse  down 
to  the  earth,  that  he  had  nigh  broken  his 
neck.  Then  Sir  Latmcelot  took  the 
knight's  horse,  that  was  his  own  afore- 
band,  and  descended  from  the  horse  he 
sat  upon,  and  tied  the  knight's  own 
horse  to  a  tree,  that  he  might  find  that 
horse  when  that  he  was  arisen. 

Then  Sir  Launcelot  rode  till  night, 
and  by  adventure  he  met  an  hermit,  and 
each  of  them  saluted  other,  and  there 
he  rested  with  that  good  man  all  night, 
and  gave  his  horse  such  as  he  might 
get.  Then  said  the  good  man  unto 
Launcelot,  Of  whence  be  ye  ?  Sir,  said 
he,  I  am  of  Arthur's  court,  and  my 
name  is  Sir  Latmcelot  du  Lake,  that 
am  in  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreal.  And 
therefore  I  pray  you  to  counsel  me  of 
a  vision,  the  whidi  I  had  at  the  cross. 
And  so  he  told  him  all. 

CHAP.  IV. 

How  (be  bermii  expounded  to  Sir  Laun- 
celot bis  vision,  and  told  bim  tbat  Sir 
Galabad  was  bis  son. 

Lo,  Sir  Latmcelot,  said  the  good  man, 
there  thou  mightest  understand  the  high 
lineage  that  thou  art  come  of,  and  thy 
vision  betokeneth :  After  the  passion  of 
Jesu  Christ  forty  years,  Joseph  of  Ara- 
mathie  preached  the  victory  of  king 
Evelake,  that  he  had  in  the  battles  the 
better  of  his  enemies.  And  of  the  seven 
kings  and  the  two  knights :  the  first  of 
them  is  called  Nappus,  an  holy  man; 
and  the  second  hight  Nacien,  in  remem- 
brance of  his  grandsire,  and  in  him 
dwelled  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ ;  and  the 
third  was  called  Hellias  le  Grose ;  and 
the  fourth  hight  Lisais ;  and  the  fifth 
hight  Jonas,  he  departed  out  of  his 
country  and  went  into  Wales,  and  took 
the  daughter  of  Manuel,  whereby  he 


had  the  land  of  Gaul,  and  he  came  to 
dwell  in  this  country,  and  of  him  came 
king  Launcelot  thy  grandsire,  which 
there  wedded  the  king's  daughter  of 
Ireland,  and  he  was  as  worthy  a  man 
as  thou  art,  and  of  him  came  king  Ban 
thy  father,  the  which  was  the  last  of 
the  seven  kings.  And  by  thee.  Sir 
Launcelot,  it  signifieth  that  the  angels 
said  thou  were  none  of  the  seven  fel- 
lowships. And  the  last  was  the  ninth 
knight,  he  was  signified  to  a  lion,  for 
he  should  pass  all  manner  of  earthly 
knights,  that  is  Sir  Galahad,  the  which 
thou  gat  of  king  Pelles*  daughter,  and 
thou  ought  to  thank  God  more  than 
any  other  man  living;  for  of  a  sinner 
earthly  thou  hast  no  peer  as  in  knight- 
hood, nor  never  shall  be.  But  Uttle 
thank  hast  thou  given  to  God  for  all 
the  great  virtues  that  God  hath  lent 
thee. 

Sir,  said  Launcelot,  ye  say  that  that 
good  knight  is  my  son.  That  oughtest 
thou  to  fiiow,  and  no  man  better,  said 
the  good  man,  for  by  the  daughter  of 
king  Pelles  thou  hadst  Galahad,  and 
that  was  he  that  at  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost sat  in  the  siege  perilous,  and  there- 
fore make  thou  it  known  openly  that  he 
is  thy  son,  for  that  will  be  your  worship 
and  honour,  and  to  all  thy  kindred. 
And  I  counsel  you  in  no  place  press 
not  upon  him  to  have  ado  with  him. 
Well,  said  Launcelot,  me  seemeth  that 
good  knight  should  pray  for  me  unto 
the  high  Father  that  I  fall  not  to  sin 
again.  Trust  thou  well,  said  the  good 
man,  thou  farest  much  the  better  for 
his  prayer;  but  the  son  shall  not  bear 
the  widcedness  of  the  father,  nor  the 
father  shall  not  bear  the  wickedness  of 
the  son,  but  every  each  shall  bear  his 
own  burthen ;  and  therefore  beseek 
thou  only  God,  and  he  will  help  thee  in 
all  thy  needs.  And  then  Sir  Launcelot 
and  he  went  to  supper,  and  so  laid  him 
to  rest,  and  the  hair  pricked  so  Sir 
Launcelot's  skin,  which  grieved  him  full 
sore,  but  he  took  it  meekly,  and  suffered 
the  pain.  And  so  on  the  mom  he 
heard  his  mass,  and  took  his  arms,  and 
so  took  his  leave. 
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CHAP.  V. 

How  Sir  Lttuneelot  justed  with  many 
knigbis,  and  bow  be  was  taken. 

And  then  he  mounted  upon  his  horse 
and  rode  into  a  forest,  and  held  no 
highway.  And  as  he  looked  afore  him 
he  saw  a  fair  plain,  and  beside  that  a 
fair  castle,  and  afore  the  castle  were 
many  pavilions  of  silk  and  of  divers 
hue.  And  him  seemed  that  he  saw 
there  five  hundred  knights  riding  on 
horseback,  and  there  were  two  parties ; 
they  that  were  of  the  castle  were  all  on 
black  horses,  and  their  trappings  black. 
And  they  that  were  without  were  all 
on  white  horses  and  trappings:  and 
every  each  hurtled  to  other,  that  it 
marvelled  Sir  Launcelot.  And  at  the 
last  him  thought  they  of  the  castle  were 
put  to  the  worse.  Then  thought  Sir 
Launcelot  for  to  help  there  the  weaker 
party,  in  increasing  of  his  chivalry.  And 
so  Sir  Launcelot  thrust  in  among  the 
party  of  the  castle,  and  smote  down  a 
knight,  horse  and  man,  to  the  earth. 
And  then  he  rashed  here  and  there,  and 
did  marvellous  deeds  of  arms.  And 
then  he  drew  out  his  sword  and  strake 
many  knights  to  the  earth,  so  that  all 
those  that  saw  him  marvelled  that  ever 
one  knight  might  do  so  great  deeds  of 
arms.  But  always  the  white  knights 
held  them  nigh  about  Sir  Launcelot,  for 
to  tire  him  and  wind  him. 

But  at  the  last,  as  a  man  may  not 
ever  endure,  Sir  Launcelot  waxed  so 
faint  of  fighting  and  travailing,  and  was 
so  weary  of  his  great  deeds,  that  he 
might  not  lift  up  his  arms  for  to  give 
one  stroke,  so  that  he  wend  never  to 
have  borne  arms:  and  then  they  all 
took  him  and  led  him  away  into  a 
forest,  and  there  made  him  to  alight 
and  to  rest  him.  And  then  all  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  castle  were  overcome  for 
the  default  of  him,  and  then  they  said 
all  unto  Sir  Launcelot,  Blessed  be  God 
that  ye  be  now  of  our  fellowship,  for  we 
shall  hold  you  in  our  prison.  And  so 
they  left  him  with  few  words.  And 
then  Sir  Launcelot  made  great  sorrow, 
' — For  never  or  now  was  I  never  at 


tournament  nor  justs  but  I  had  die 
best,  and  now  I  am  shamed.  Aod 
then  he  said.  Now  I  am  sure  that  I  am 
more  sinfuller  than  ever  I  was.  Tims 
he  rode  sorrowing,  and  half  a  day  was 
he  out  of  despair,  till  that  he  came  into 
a  deep  valley,  and  when  Sir  Launcelot 
saw  he  might  not  ride  up  into  the 
mountain,  he  there  alight  under  an 
apple-tree,  and  there  he  left  his  helm 
and  his  shield,  and  put  his  horse  unto 
pasture.  And  then  he  laid  him  down  to 
sleep.  And  then  him  thought  there 
came  an  old  man  afore  him,  the  which 
said.  Ah,  Launcelot,  of  eviL  faith  and 
poor  belief,  wherefore  is  thy  will  turned 
so  lightly  towards  thy  deadly  sin?  And 
when  he  had  said  thus  he  vanished 
away,  and  Launcelot  wist  not  where  he 
was  become.  Then  he  took  his  horse, 
and  armed  him.  And  as  he  rode  by  the 
way  he  saw  a  chapel,  where  was  a  re* 
cluse,  which  had  a  window  that  she 
might  see  up  to  the  altar.  And  all 
aloud  she  called  Launcelot,  for  that  he 
seemed  a  knight  errant.  And  then  he 
came,  and  she  asked  him  what  he  was, 
and  of  what  place,  and  where  about  he 
went  to  seek. 

CHAP.  VI. 

How  Sir  Launcdot  told  bis  vision  miAi 
a  woman,  and  bow  sbe  expounded  it  to 
bim. 

And  then  he  told  her  altogether  word 
by  word,  and  the  tnith  how  it  befd  him 
at  the  tournament.  And  after  told  her 
his  vision,  that  he  had  had  that  night  in 
his  sleep,  and  prayed  her  to  tell  him 
what  it  might  mean,  for  he  was  not  well 
content  with  it.  Ah,  Launcelot,  said 
she,  as  long  as  ye  were  knight  of  earthly 
knighthood,  ye  were  the  most  marvellous 
man  of  the  world,  and  most  adven- 
turous. Now,  said  the  lady,  since  ye  be 
set  among  the  knights  of  heavenly  ad- 
ventures, if  adventure  fell  the  contrary 
at  that  tournament,  have  thou  no  mar-  J 
vel ;  for  that  tournament  yesterday  was  j 
but  a  tokening  of  our  Lord.  And  not  for  , 
then  there  was  none  enchantment,  for  j 
they  at  the  tournament  were  earthly 
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knights.  The  tournament  was  a  token 
for  to  see  who  should  have  most  knights, 
either  Eliazar  the  son  of  king  Pelles,  or 
Argustus  the  son  of  king  Harlon ;  but 
Sliazar  was  all  clothed  in  white,  and 
Argustus  was  covered  in  black,  the 
-which  were  come.  All  what  this  be- 
tokeneth  I  shall  tell  you.  The  day  of 
Pentecost,  when  king  Arthur  held  his 
court,  it  befell  that  earthly  kings  and 
knights  took  a  tournament  together, 
that  is  to  say,  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreal. 
The  earthly  knights  were  they,  the  which 
were  clothed  all  in  black,  and  the  cover- 
ing betokeneth  the  sins  whereof  they 
be  not  confessed.  And  they  with  the 
covering  of  white  betokeneth  virginity, 
and  they  that  chosen  chastity.  And 
thus  was  the  quest  begun  in  them. 
Then  thou  beheld  the  sinners  and  the 
good  men,  and  when  thou  sawest  the 
sinners  overcome,  thou  inclinedst  to 
that  party,  for  boasting  and  pride  of  the 
world,  and  all  that  must  be  left  in  that  , 
quest.  For  in  this  quest  thou  shalt 
have  many  fellows  and  thy  betters,  for 
thou  art  so  feeble  of  evil  trust  and  good 
beUef,  this  made  it  when  thou  were 
there  where  they  took  thee,  and  led  thee 
into  the  forest.  And  anon  there  ap- 
peared the  Sancgreal  unto  the  white 
knights,  but  thou  was  so  feeble  of 
good  beUef  and  faith,  that  thou  might 
not  abide  it,  for  all  the  teaching  of  the 
good  man,  but  anon  thou  tumedst  unto 
the  sinners ;  and  that  caused  thy  misad- 


venture, that  thou  shouldest  know  good 
from  evil  and  vain  glory  of  the  world, 
the  which  is  not  worth  a  pear.  And 
for  great  pride  thou  madest  great  sor- 
row that  thou  hadst  not  overcome  all 
the  white  knights  with  the  covering  of 
white,  by  whom  was  betokened  vir- 
ginity and  chastity,  and  therefore  God 
was  wroth  with  you,  for  God  loveth  no 
such  deeds  in  this  quest ;  and  this  vision 
signifieth  that  thou  were  of  evil  faith 
and  of  poor  beUef,  the  which  will  make 
thee  to  fall  into  the  deep  pit  of  hell,  if 
thou  keep  thee  not.  Now  have  I  warned 
thee  of  thy  vain  glory  and  of  thy  pride, 
that  thou  hast  many  times  erred  against 
thy  Maker.  Beware  of  everlasting  pain, 
for  of  all  earthly  knights  I  have  most 
pity  of  thee,  for  I  know  well  thou  hast 
not  thy  peer  of  any  earthly  sinful  man. 
And  so  she  commanded  Sir  Launcelot 
to  dinner ;  and  after  dinner  he  took  his 
horse  and  commended  her  to  God,  and 
so  rode  into  a  deep  valley,  and  there 
he  saw  a  river  and  an  high  moimtain. 
And  through  the  water  he  must  needs 
pass,  the  which  was  hideous ;  and  then 
in  the  name  of  God  he  took  it  with  good 
heart.  And  when  he  came  over  he  saw 
an  armed  knight,  horse  and  man  black 
as  any  bear :  without  any  word  he  smote 
Sir  Launcelot's  horse  to  the  earth,  and 
so  he  passed  on :  he  wist  not  where  he 
was  become.  And  then  he  took  his 
helm  and  his  shield,  and  thanked  God 
of  his  adventure. 
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CHAP.  I. 

How  Sir  Gawaine  was  nigh  weary  of  the 
quest  of  the  Sangrealy  and  of  bis  mar' 
vellous  dream. 

When  Sir  Gawaine  was  departed 
from  his  fellowship,  he  rode  long  with- 
out any  adventure.     For  he  found  not 


the  tenth  part  of  adventure  as  he  was 
wont  to  do.  For  Sir  Gawaine  rode 
from  Whitsunday  unto  Michaelmas,  and 
found  none  adventure  that  pleased  him. 
So  on  a  day  it  befell  Gawaine  met  with 
Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  and  either  made 
great  joy  of  other,  that  it  were  marvel 
to  tell.    And  so  they  told  every  each 
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Other,  and    complained   them   greatly 
that  they  could  find  none  adventure. 

Truly,  said  Sir  Gawaine  unto  Sir 
Ector,  I  am  nigh  weary  of  this  quest, 
and  loth  I  am  to  follow  further  in 
strange  countries.  One  thing  mar- 
velleth  me,  said  Sir  Ector,  I  have  met 
with  twenty  knights,  fellows  of  mine, 
and  all  they  complain  as  I  do.  I  mar- 
vel, said  Sir  Gawaine,  where  that  Sir 
Launcelot  your  brother  is.  Truly,  said 
Sir  Ector,  I  cannot  hear  of  him,  nor  of 
Sir  Galahad,  Percivale,  nor  Sir  Bors. 
Let  them  be,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  for  they 
four  have  no  peers.  And  if  one  thing 
were  not  in  Sir  Launcelot,  he  had  no 
fellow  of  none  earthly  man ;  but  he  is 
as  we  be,  but  if  he  took  more  jiain 
upon  him.  But  and  these  four  be  met 
together,  they  will  be  loth  that  any  man 
meet  with  them ;  for,  and  they  kuI  of 
the  Sancgreal,  it  is  in  waste  of  all  the 
remnant  to  recover  it.  Thus  as  Ector 
and  Gawaine  rode  more  than  eight 
days.  And  on  a  Saturday  they  fotmd 
an  old  chapel,  the  which  was  wasted 
that  there  seemed  no  man  thither  re- 
paired, and  there  they  alight,  and  set 
their  spears  at  the  door,  and  in  they 
entered  into  the  chapel,  and  there  made 
their  orisons  a  great  while,  and  then  set 
them  down  in  the  sieges  of  the  chapel. 
And  as  they  spake  of  one  thing  and 
other,  for  heaviness  they  fell  on  sleep, 
and  there  befell  them  both  marvellous 
adventures.  Sir  Gawaine  him  seemed 
he  came  into  a  meadow  full  of  herbs 
and  flowers.  And  there  he  saw  a  rack 
of  bulls  an  hundred  and  fifty,  that  were 
proud  and  black,  save  three  of  them 
were  all  white,  and  one  had  a  black 
spot,  and  the  other  two  were  so  fair 
and  so  white  that  they  might  be  no 
whiter.  And  these  three  bulls  which 
were  so  fair  were  tied  with  two  strong 
cords.  And  the  remnant  of  the  bulls 
said  among  them.  Go  we  hence  to  seek 
better  pasture.  And  so  some  went,  and 
some  came  again ;  but  they  were  so  lean 
that  they  might  not  stand  upright ;  and 
of  the  bulls  3iat  were  so  white,  that  one 
came  again,  and  no  more.  But  when  this 
white  bull  was  pome  again  among  these 


other,  there  arose  up  a  great  cry  for  lack 
of  wind  that  flailed  them ;  and  so  they 
departed,  one  here  and  another  there. 
This  vision  befell  Sir  Gawaine  that 
night. 

CHAP.  IL 

Of  the  vision  of  Sir  Ector,  and  bow  be 
justed  with  Sir  Uvfoine  Us  Avoutres^  bit 
sworn  brother. 

But  to  Sir  Ector  de  Maris  befell 
another  vision,  the  contrary.  For  it 
seemed  him  that  his  brother  Sir  Laun- 
celot and  he  alight  out  of  a  chair  and 
lept  upon  two  horses,  and  the  one  said 
to  the  other.  Go  we  seek  that  we  shall 
not  find.  And  him  thought  that  a  man 
beat  Sir  Launcelot  and  despoiled  him, 
and  clothed  him  in  another  array,  the 
which  was  all  full  of  knots,  and  set 
him  upon  an  ass.  And  so  he  rode  till 
he  came  to  the  fairest  well  that  ever  he 
saw,  and  Sir  Launcelot  alight,  and  would 
have  drunk  of  that  welL  And  when  he 
stooped  to  drink  of  the  water,  the  water 
sank  from  him.  And  when  ^  Laimce* 
lot  saw  that,  he  turned  and  went  thither 
as  the  head  came  from.  And  in  the 
meanwhile  he  trowed  that  himself  and 
Sir  Ector  rode  till  that  they  came  to 
a  rich  man's  house,  where  there  was 
a  wedding.  And  there  he  saw  a  king, 
the  which  said.  Sir  knight,  here  is  no 
place  for  you :  and  then  he  turned 
again  unto  the  chair  that  he  came  from. 
Thus  within  a  while  both  Gawaine 
and  Ector  awaked,  and  either  told  other 
of  their  vision,  the  which  marvelled 
them  greatly.  Truly,  said  Ector,  I  shall 
never  be  merry  till  I  hear  tidings  of  my 
brother  Launcelot. 

Now  as  they  sat  thus  talking,  they 
saw  an  hand  dewing  unto  the  dbow, 
and  was  covered  wiUi  red  samite,  and 
upon  that  hung  a  bridle  not  rich,  and 
held  within  the  fist  a  great  candle  which 
burnt  right  clear,  and  so  passed  afore 
them,  and  entered  into  the  chapel,  and 
then  vanished  away,  and  they  wist 
not  where.  And  anon  came  down 
a  voice  which  said.  Knights  fiill  of 
evil  faith  and  poor  belief,  these  two 
things  have  failed  you,  and  therefore  ye 
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may  not  come  to  the  adventures  of  the 
Sancgreal.    Then  first  spake  Gawaine 
and  said,  Ector,  have  ye  heard  these 
words?    Yea  truly,  said  Sir  Ector,  I 
heard  all.    Now  go  we,  said  Sir  Ector, 
unto  some  hermit  that  will  tell  us  of 
our  vision,  for  it  seemeth  me  we  labour 
all  in  vain.   And  so  they  departed  and 
rode  into  a  valley,  and  there  met  with  a 
squire  which  rode  on  an  hackney,  and 
tbey  saluted  him  fair.  Sir,  said  Gawaine, 
can    thou    teach   us   to   any  hermit? 
Here  is  one  in  a  little  motmtain,  said 
the  squire,  but  it  is  so  rough  that  there 
may  no  horse  go  thither ;  and  therefore 
ye  must  go  on  foot :  there  shall  ye  find 
a  poor  house,  and  there  is  Nacien  the 
hermit,  which  is  the  holiest  man  in  this 
country.    And  so  they  departed  either 
from  other.    And  then  in  a  valley  they 
met  with  a  knight  all  armed,  which 
proffered  them  to  just  as  far  as  he  saw 
them.    Truly,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  sith  I 
departed  from  Camelot  there  was  none 
proffered  me  to  just  but  once.    And 
now,  sir,  said  Ector,  let  me  just  with 
him.      Nay,    said  Gawaine,    ye   shall 
not,  but  if  I  be  beaten,  it  shall  not  for- 
think  me  then  if  ye  go  after  me.    And 
then  either  enbraced  other  to  just,  and 
came  together  as  fast  as  their  horses 
mig^t  run,  and  brast  their  shields  and 
the  mails,  and  the  one  more  than  the 
other:  and  Gawaine  was  wounded  in 
the  left  side,  but  the  other  knight  was 
smitten  through  the  breast,  and    the 
spear  came  out  on  the  other  side,  and 
so  they  fell  both  out  of  their  saddles, 
and  in  the  falling  they  brake  both  their 
spears.    Anon  Gawaine  arose,  and  set 
ms  hand  to  his  sword,  and  cast  his 
shield  afore  him.     But  all  for  nought 
was  it,  for  the  knight  had  no  power 
to  arise  against  him.    Then  said  Ga- 
waine, Ye  must  yield  you  as  an  over- 
come man,  or  else  I  may  slay  you. 
Ah,  sir  knight,  said  he,  I  am  but  dead ; 
for  God*s  sake,  and  of  your  gentleness, 
lead  me  here  tmto  an  abbey,  that  I  may 
receive  my  Creator.    Sir,  said  Gawaine, 
I  know  no  house  of  religion  hereby. 
Sir,   said   the   knight,   set   me   on  an 
bors^  (ofore  you,  and  I  sh^  teach  you. 


Gawaine  set  him  up  in  the  saddle,  and 
he  lept  up  behind  him  for  to  sustain 
him,  and  so  came  to  an  abbey,  where 
they  were  well  received;  and  anon  he 
was  unarmed,  and  received  his  Creator. 
Then  he  prayed  Gawaine  to  draw  the 
truncheon  of  the  spear  out  of  his  body. 
Then  Gawaine  asked  him  what  he  was, 
that  knew  him  not?  I  am,  said  he, 
of  king  Arthur's  court,  and  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Round  Table,  and  we  were  bre- 
thren sworn  together,  and  now.  Sir  Ga- 
waine, thou  hast  slain  me,  and  my  name 
is  Uwaine  les  Avoutres,  that  sometime 
was  son  unto  king  Uriens,  and  was  in 
the  quest  of  the  Sancgreal ;  and  now 
forgive  it  thee  God,  for  it  shall  ever  be 
said  that  the  one  sworn  brother  hath 
slain  the  other. 

CHAP.  III. 

How  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Ector  came  to 
an  hermitage  to  he  confessed,  and  how 
they  told  to  the  hermit  their  visions, 

Alas,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  that  ever  this 
misadventure  is  befallen  me.  No  force, 
said  Uwaine,  sith  I  shall  die  this  death, 
of  a  much  more  worshipfuller  man's 
hands  might  I  not  die;  but  when  ye 
come  to  the  court,  recommand  me  unto 
my  lord  king  Arthur,  and  all  those  that 
be  left  onlive,  and  for  old  brotherhood 
think  on  me.  Then  began  Gawaine  to 
weep,  and  Ector  also.  Aid  then  Uwaine 
himself,  and  Sir  Gawaine,  drew  out  the 
truncheon  of  the  spear ;  and  anon  de- 
parted the  soul  from  the  body.  Then 
Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Ector  buried  him, 
as  men  ought  to  bury  a  king's  son,  and 
made  written  upon  his  name,  and  by 
whom  he  was  slain. 

Then  departed  Gawaine  and  Ector,  as 
heavy  as  they  might  for  their  misad- 
venture ;  and  so  rode  till  that  they  came 
unto  the  rough  mountain,  and  there 
they  tied  their  horses,  and  went  on  foot 
to  the  hermitage.  And  when  they  were 
come  up,  they  saw  a  poor  house,  and 
beside  the  diapel  a  little  courtlage, 
where  Nacien  the  hermit  gathered  worts, 
as  he  which  had  tasted  none  other  meat 
of  a  great  while.     Apd  when  he  saw 
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the  errant  knights,  he  came  toward  them 
and  saluted  them,  and  they  him  again. 
Fair  lords,  said  he,  what  adventure 
brought  you  hither  ?  Sir,  said  Gawaine, 
to  speak  with  you,  for  to  be  confessed. 
Sir,  said  the  hermit,  I  am  ready.  Then 
they  told  him  so  much  that  he  wist 
weU  what  they  were,  and  then  he 
thought  to  counsel  them  if  he  might. 
Then  began  Gawaine  first,  and  told 
him  of  his  vision  that  he  had  had  in  the 
chapel :  and  Ector  told  him  all  as  it  is 
afore  rehearsed.  Sir,  said  the  hermit 
unto  Sir  Gawaine,  the  fair  meadow  and 
the  rack  therein  ought  to  be  understood 
the  Round  Table,  and  by  the  meadow 
ought  to  be  tmderstood  humility  and 
patience,  those  be  the  things  which  be 
always  green  and  quick;  for  men  may 
no  time  overcome  humility  and  pa- 
tience, therefore  was  the  Round  Table 
founded,  and  the  chivalry  hath  been  at 
all  times,  so  by  the  fraternity  which 
was  there  that  she  might  not  be 
overcome.  For  men  said  she  was 
founded  in  patience  and  in  humility. 
At  the  rack  ate  an  hundred  and  fifty 
bulls,  but  they  ate  not  in  the  meadow, 
for  their  hearts  should  be  set  in  hu- 
mility and  patience,  and  the  bulls  were 
proud  and  black,  save  only  three.  By 
the  bulls  is  to  understand  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Round  Table,  which  for 
their  sin  and  their  wickedness  be  black. 
Blackness  is  to  say  without  good  or 
virtuous  works.  And  the  three  bulls 
which  were  white,  save  only  one  which 
was  spotted; — the  two  white  betoken 
Sir  Galahad  and  Sir  Percivale,  for  they 
be  maidens  clean  and  without  spot; 
and  the  third  that  had  a  spot  signifieth 
Sir  Bors  de  Ganis,  which  trespassed 
but  once  in  his  virginity,  but  since  he 
kept  himself  so  well  in  chastity  that  all 
is  forgiven  him,  and  his  misdeeds.  And 
why  those  three  were  tied  by  the  necks, 
they  be  three  knights  in  virginity  and 
chastity,  and  there  is  no  pride  smitten 
in  them.  And  the  black  bulls  which 
said,  Go  we  hence,  they  were  those 
which  at  Pentecost,  at  the  high  feast, 
took  upon  them  to  go  in  the  quest  of 
the  Sancgreal  without  confession;  they 


might  not  enter  in  the  meadow  of 
humility  and  patience.  And  therefore 
they  returned  into  waste  countries,  that 
signifieth  death,  for  there  shall  die 
many  of  them:  every  each  of  them 
shall  slay  other  for  sin,  and  they  that 
shall  escape  shall  be  so  lean  that 
it  shall  be  marvel  to  see  them.  And 
of  the  three  bulls  without  spot,  the 
one  shall  come  again,  and  the  other 
two  never. 

CHAP.  IV. 

How  the  hermit  expounded  ibdr 
vision. 

Then  spake  Nacien  unto  Ector.  Sooih 
it  is  that  Launcelot  and  ye  came  down 
of  one  chair:  the  chair  betokeneth 
mastership  and  lordship,  which  ye  came 
down  from.  But  ye  two  knights,  said 
the  hermit,  ye  go  to  seek  that  ye  shall 
never  find,  that  is  the  Sanc^eal.  For 
it  is  the  secret  thing  of  our  Lord  Jesu 
Christ.  What  is  to  mean,  that  Sir 
Launcelot  fell  down  off  his  horse:— he 
hath  left  pride,  and  taken  him  to 
humility,  for  he  hath  cried  mercy  loud 
for  his  sin,  and  sore  repented  him,  and 
our  Lord  hath  cloth^  him  in  His 
clothing,  which  is  full  of  knots,  that  is 
the  hair  which  he  weareth  daily.  And 
the  ass  that  he  rode  upon  is  a  heast 
of  humility.  For'Gtxi  would  not  ride 
upon  no  steed,  nor  upon  no  palfrey. 
So  in  ensample  that  an  ass  betokeneth 
meekness,  that  thou  sawest  Sir  Launce- 
lot ride  on  in  thy  sleep :  and  the  well 
where  as  the  water  sank  from  him 
when  he  should  have  taken  thereof 
and  when  he  saw  he  might  not  ha?e 
it,  he  returned  thither  from  whence  he 
came,  for  the  well  betokeneth  the  hi^ 
grace  of  God,  the  more  men  desire  it 
to  take  it,  the  more  shall  be  their 
desire.  So  when  he  came  nigh  the 
Sancgreal,  he  meeked  him  that  he  held 
him  not  a  man  worthy  to  be  so  nig^ 
the  holy  vessel,  for  he  had  been  so 
defouled  in  deadly  sin  by  the  space  of 
many  years,  yet  when  he  kneeled  to 
drink  of  the  well,  there  he  saw  great 
providence  of  the  Sancgreal.    And  fQr 
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he  had  served  so  long  the  devil,  he 
shall  have  vengeance  four  and  twenty 
days  long,  for  that  he  hath  been  the 
devil's  servant  four  and  twenty  years. 
And  then  soon  after  he  shall  return 
unto  Camelot  out  of  this  country,  and 
he  shall  say  a  part  of  such  things  as  he 
hath  found. 

Now  will  I  tell  you  what  betokeneth 
the  hand  with  the  candle  and  the  bridle; 
that  is  to  understand  the  Holy  Ghost, 
where  charity  is  ever,  and  the  bridle 
signifieth  abstinence.  For  when  she  is 
bridled  in  christian  man's  heart,  she 
holdeth  him  so  short  that  he  falleth  not 
in  deadly  sin.  And  the  candle  which 
sheweth  clearness  and  sight,  signifielh 
the  right  way  of  Jesu  Christ.  And 
when  he  went,  and  said.  Knights  of 
poor  faith  and  of  wicked  belief, — these 
three  things  failed,  charity,  abstinence, 
and  truth,  therefore  ye  may  not  attain 
that  high  adventure  of  the  Sancgreal. 

CHAP.  V. 

Cf  the  good  counsel  that  the  hermit 
gave  to  him, 

Certes,  said  Gawaine,  soothly  have 
ye  said,  that  I  see  it  openly.  Now  I 
pray  you,  good  man  and  holy  father, 
tell  me  why  we  met  not  with  so  many 
adventures  as  we  were  wont  to  do,  and 
commonly  have  the  better.  I  shall  tell 
you  gladly,  said  the  good  man :  The 
adventure  of  the  Sancgreal,  which  ye  and 
many  other  have  undertaken  the  quest 
of  it,  and  find  it  not,  the  cause  is,  for 
it  appeareth  not  to  sinners.  Wherefore 
marvel  not  though  ye  fail  thereof,  and 
many  other.  For  ye  be  an  untrue 
knight,  and  a  great  murderer,  and  to 
good  men  signifieth  other  things  than 
murder.  For  I  dare  say,  as  sinful  as 
Sir  Launcelot  hath  been,  sith  that  he 
went  into  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreal 
he  slew  never  man,  nor  nought  shall 
till  that  he  come  unto  Camelot  again. 
For  he  hath  taken  upon  him  for  to  for- 
sake sin.  And  were  not  that  he  is  not 
stable,  but  by  his  thought  he  is  likely  to 
turn  again,  he  should  ht  next  to  achieve 
it,   save  Galahad  his   son.    But  God 


knoweth  his  thought,  and  his  xmstable- 
ness,  and  yet  shall  he  die  right  an  holy 
man;  and  no  doubt  he  hath  no  fellow 
of  no  earthly  sinful  man.  Sir,  said  Ga- 
waine, it  seemeth  me  by  your  words, 
that  for  our  sins  it  will  not  avail  us  to 
travail  in  this  quest.  Truly,  said  the 
good  man,  there  be  an  hundred  such  as 
ye  be,  that  never  shall  prevail  but  to 
have  shame.  And  when  they  had  heard 
these  voices,  they  commanded  him  unto 
God. 

Then  the  good  man  called  Gawaine, 
and  said.  It  is  long  time  passed  sith  that 
ye  were  made  knight,  and  never  since 
thou  servedst  thy  Maker,  and  now 
thou  art  so  old  a  tree,  that  in  thee 
there  is  neither  life  nor  fruit;  where- 
fore bethink  thee  that  thou  yield  unto 
our  Lord  the  bare  rind,  sith  the  fiend 
hath  the  leaves  and  the  fruit.  Sir,  said 
Gawaine,  and  I  had  leisure  I  would 
speak  with  you,  but  my  fellow  here. 
Sir  Ector,  is  gone,  and  abideth  me 
yonder  beneath  the  hill.  Well,  said 
the  good  man,  thou  were  better  to  be 
counselled.  Then  departed  Gawaine, 
and  came  to  Ector,  and  so  took  their 
horses,  and  rode  till  they  came  to  a 
foster's  house  which  harboured  them 
right  well.  And  on  the  mom  they 
departed  from  their  host,  and  rode  long 
or  they  could  find  any  adventure. 

CHAP.  VI. 

How  Sir  Bors  met  with  an  hermit^  and 
how  he  was  confessed  to  him,  and  of 
his  penance  enjoined  to  him. 

When  Bors  was  departed  from 
Camelot,  he  met  with  a  religious  man 
riding  on  an  ass,  and  Sir  Bors  saluted 
him.  Anon  the  good  man  knew  him 
that  he  was  one  of  the  knights  errant 
that  was  in  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreal. 
What  are  ye?  said  the  good  man.  Sir, 
said  he,  I  am  a  knight  that  fain  would 
be  counselled  in  the  quest  of  the  Sanc- 
greal: for  he  shall  have  much  earthly 
worship  that  may  bring  it  to  an  end. 
Certes,  said  the  good  man,  that  is 
sooth,  for  he  shall  be  the  best  knight 
of  the  world,  and  the  fairest  of  all  the 
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fellowship.  But  wit  you  well,  there  shall 
npne  attain  it  but  by  cleanness,  that  is, 
pure  confession.  So  rode  they  together 
till  that  they  came  to  an  hermitage. 
And  there  he  prayed  Bors  to  dwell  all 
that  night  with  him :  and  so  he  alight, 
and  put  away  his  armour,  and  prayed 
him  that  he  might  be  confessed;  and 
so  they  went  into  the  chapel,  and 
there  he  was  clean  confessed:  and 
they  eat  bread,  and  drank  water,  toge- 
ther. Now,  said  the  good  man,  I  pray 
thee  that  thou  eat  none  other,  till  that 
thou  sit  at  the  table  where  the  Sancgreal 
shall  be.  Sir,  said  he,  I  agree  me 
thereto ;  but  how  wit  ye  that  I  shall  sit 
there?  Yes,  said  the  good  man,  that 
know  I,  but  there  shall  be  but  few  of 
your  fellows  with  you.  All  is  welcome, 
said  Sir  Bors,  thiat  God  sendeth  me. 
Also,  said  the  good  man,  instead  of  a 
shirt,  and  in  sign  of  chastisement,  ye 
shall  wear  a  garment;  thereof  I  pray 
you  do  off  all  your  clothes  and  your 
shirt,  and  so  he  did.  And  then  he  took 
him  a  scarlet  coat,  so  that  should  be  in- 
stead of  his  shirt,  till  he  had  fulfilled 
the  quest  of  the  Sancgreal.  And  the 
good  man  found  him  in  so  marvellous 
a  life,  and  so  stable,  that  he  marvelled, 
and  felt  that  he  was  never  corrupt  in 
fleshly  lusts,  but  in  one  time  that  he 
begat  Elian  le  Blank.  Then  he  armed 
him,  and  took  his  leave,  and  so  departed. 
And  so  a  little  from  thence  he  looked 
up  into  a  tree,  and  there  he  saw  a 
passing  great  bird  upon  an  old  tree, 
and  it  was  passing  d^,  without  leaves, 
and  the  bird  sat  above,  and  had  birds, 
the  which  were  dead  for  hunger.  So 
smote  he  himself  with  his  beak,  the 
which  was  great  and  sharp.  And  so 
the  great  bird  bled  till  that  he  died 
among  his  birds.  And  the  young. birds 
took  the  life  by  the  blood  of  the  great 
bird.  When  Bors  saw  this,  he  wist 
well  it  was  great  tokening.  For  when 
he  saw  the  great  bird  arose  not,  then 
he  took  his  horse  and  went  his  way. 
So  by  evensong,  by  adventure  he  came 
to  a  strong  tower,  and  an  high,  and 
there  was  he  lodged  gladly. 


CHAP.  vn. 

How  Sir  Bors  was  lodged  wi&  a  hdy^ 
and  bow  he  took  on  bim  for  to  fi^ 
against  a  champion  for  her  land. 

And  when  he  was  tmarmed,  they  led 
him  into  an  high  tower,  where  was  a 
lady,  young,  lusty,  and  fair.  And  she 
receiv^  him  with  great  joy,  and  made 
him  to  sit  down  by  her,  and  so  was  he 
set  to  sup  with  fle^  and  many  dainties. 
And  when  Sir  Bors  saw  that,  he  be- 
thought him  on  his  penance,  and  bod  a 
squire  to  bring  him  water.  And  so  he 
brought  him,  ^d  he  made  sops  therein, 
and  ate  them.  Ah,  said  the  Isidy,  I  trow 
ye  like  not  my  meat.  Yes,  truly,  said 
Sir  Bors,  God  thank  you  madam,  bat 
I  may  eat  none  other  meat  this  day. 
Then  she  spake  no  more  as  at  that 
time,  for  she  was  loth  to  displease 
him. 

Then  after  supper  they  spake  of  one 
thing  and  other.  With  that  there  came 
a  squire,  and  said,  Madam,  ye  must 
purvey  you  to-mom  for  a  champion, 
for  else  your  sister  will  have  this 
castle,  and  also  your  lands,  except  ye 
can  find  a  knight  that  will  fight  to- 
mom  in  your  quarrel  against  Pridam  le 
Noire.  Then  she  made  sorrow,  and 
said.  Ah  Lord  God,  wherefore  granted 
ye  to  hold  my  land,  whereof  I  should 
now  be  disherited  without  reason  and 
right.  And  when  Sir  Bors  had  heard 
her  say  thus,  he  said,  I  shall  comfort 
you.  Sir,  said  she,  I  shall  tell  you, 
tliere  was  here  a  king  that  hight  Ani- 
ause,  which  held  all  this  land  in  his 
keeping.  So  it  mishapped  he  loved  a 
gentlewoman,  a  great  deal  elder  than  L 
So  took  he  her  all  this  land  to  her 
keeping,  and  all  his  men  to  govern,  and 
she  brought  up  many  evil  customs, 
whereby  she  put  to  death  a  great  part 
of  his  kinsmen.  And  when  he  saw 
that,  he  let  chase  her  out  of  this  land, 
and  betook  it  me,  and  all  this  land  in 
my  charge:  but  anon,  as  that  worthy 
king  was  dead,  this  other  lady  began  to 
war  upon  me,  and  hath  destroyed  many 
of  my  men,  and  turned  them  against  me» 
that  I  have  well  nigh  no  man  left  me, 
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and  I  have  nought  else  but  this  high 
tower  that  she  left  me.  And  yet  $he 
hath  promised  me  to  have  this  tower, 
without  I  can  find  a  knight  to  fight 
with  her  champion.  Now  tell  me,  said 
Sir  Bors,  what  is  that  Pridam  le  Noire  ? 
Sir,  said  she,  he  is  the  most  doubted 
man  of  this  land. — Now  may  ye  send 
her  word  that  ye  have  found  a  knight 
that  shall  fight  with  that  Pridam  le 
Noire  in  God's  quarrel  and  yours.  Then 
that  lady  was  not  a  little  glad,  and  sent 
word  that  she  was  provided.  And  that 
night  Sir  Bors  had  good  cheer,  but  in 
no  bed  he  would  come,  but  laid  him  on 
the  floor,  nor  never  would  do  otherwise 
till  that  he  had  met  with  the  quest  of 
Sancgreal. 

CHAP.  vin. 

0/  a  vision  which  Sir  Bors  had  that  night', 
and  how  he  fought  and  overcame  his 
adversary. 

And  anon  as  he  was  asleep,  him 
befell  a  vision,  that  there  came  to  him 
two  birds,  the  one  as  white  as  a  swan, 
and  the  other  was  marvellous  black,  but 
it  was  not  so  great  as  the  other,  but  in 
the  likeness  of  a  raven.  Then  the  white 
bird  came  to  him,  and  said.  And  thou 
wouldst  give  me  meat  and  serve  me,  I 
should  give  thee  all  the  riches  of  the 
world,  and  I  shall  make  thee  as  fair  and 
as  white  as  I  am.  So  .the  white  bird 
departed,  and  there  came  the  black  bird 
to  him,  and  said,  And  thou  wilt  serve 
me  to-morrow,  and  have  me  in  no 
despite,  though  I  be  black,  for  wit  thou 
well  that  more  availeth  my  blackness, 
than  the  other's  whiteness.  And  then 
he  departed.  And  he  had  another 
vision:  him  thought  that  he  came  to 
a  great  place,  which  seemed  a  chapel, 
and  there  he  found  a  chair  set  on  the 
left  side,  which  was  worm-eaten  and 
feeble.  And  on  the  right  hand  were 
two  flowers  like  a  lily,  and  the  one 
would  have  taken  the  other's  whiteness, 
but  a  good  man  parted  them,  that  the 
one  touched  not  tne  other,  and  then  out 
of  every  flower  came  out  many  flowers, 
and  fruit  great  plenty.'  Then  him  thought 
the  good  man  said.  Should  not  he  do 


great  folly,  that  would  let  these  two 
flowers  perish  for  to  succour  the  rotten 
tree,  that  it  fell  not  to  the  earth? .  Sir, 
said  he,  it  seemeth  me  that  this  wood 
might  not  avail.  Now  keep  thee,  said 
the  good  man,  that  thou  never  see  such 
adventure  befall  thee.  Then  he  awaked 
and  made  a  sign  of  the  cross  in  the 
midst  of  the  forehead,  and  so  rose  and 
clothed  him,  and  there  came  the  lady  of 
the  place,  and  she  saluted  him,  and  he 
her  again,  and  so  went  to  a  chapel,  and 
heard  their  service.  And  there  came  a 
company  of  knights  that  the  lady  had 
sent  for,  to  lead  Sir  Bors  unto  battle. 
Then  asked  he  his  arms.  And  when  he 
was  armed,  she  prayed  him  to  take  a  little 
morsel  to  dine.  Nay,  madam,  said  he, 
that  shall  I  not  do,  till  I  have  done  my 
battle,  by  the  grace  of  God.  And  so  he 
lept  upon  his  horse,  and  departed  all 
the  knights  and  men  with  him.  And  as 
soon  as  these  two  ladies  met  together, 
she  which  Bors  should  fight  for,  com- 
plained her,  and  said.  Madam,  ye  have 
done  me  wrong  to  bereave  me  of  my 
lands  that  king  Aniause  gave  me,  and 
full  loth  I  am  there  should  be  any 
battle.  Ye  shall  not  choose,  said  the 
other  lady,  or  else  your  knight  with- 
draw him.  Then  there  was  the  cry 
made,  which  party  had  the  better 
of  those  two.  knights,  that  this  lady 
should  enjoy  all  the  land.  Now  de- 
parted the  one  knight  here,  and  the 
other  there.  Then  they  came  together 
with  such  force  that  they  pierced  their 
shields  and  their  hauberks,  and  the 
spears  flew  in  pieces,  and  they  wounded 
either  other  sore.  Then  hurtled  they 
together  so  that  they  fell  both  to  the 
earth,  and  their  horses  betwixt  their 
legs.  And  anon  they  arose,  and  set 
hands  to  their  swords,  and  smote  each 
one  other  upon  the  heads,  that  they 
made  great  wounds  and  deep,  that  the 
blood  went  out  of  their  bodies.  For 
there  found  Sir  Bors  greater  defence 
in  that  knight  more  than  he  wend. 
For  that  Pridam  was  a  passing  good 
knight,  and  he  wovmded  Sir  Bors  full 
evil,  and  he  him  again.  But  ever  this 
Sir  Pridam  held  the  stour  in  like  hard. 


That  perceived  Sir  Bors,  and  suffered 
him  till  he  was  nigli  attainl,  and  then 
he  rou  upon  him  more  and  more,  a.nd 
the  other  went  liack  for  dread  of  dealh. 
Su  in  his  withdrawing  he  feli  upright, 
and  Sir  Bors  drew  his  helm  so  Blrongly 
that  he  rent  it  from  his  head,  and  gave 
him  great  strokes  wilh  the  flat  of  his 
sword  upon  the  visage,  and  bade  him 
yield  him,  or  he  should  slay  hira.  Then 
he  cried  him  mercy,  and  saiil.  Fair 
knifiht,  for  God's  love  slay  me  not,  and 
I  shall  eosure  thee  never  to  war  against 
thy  lady,  but  be  alway  toward  her. 
Then  Bors  let  him  be.  Then  the  old 
lady  fled  with  all  her  Iinighls. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Hovi  Ibe  lady  wns  riflorid  lo  her  lands 

by  the  hallle  of  Sir  Bors,  and  of  bis 

laisH  and  beaten  wilb  tbarns.  and  aim 
0/  a  maid  whieb  ibuvld  bnvt  beia  dis- 
honoured. 

So  then  came  Bors  lo  all  those 
that  hdd  lands  of  his  lady,  and  snid 
he  should  destroy  them  but  if  Ihey 
did  such  service  unto  her  as  belonged 
to  their  lands.  So  they  did  their 
hmliage,  and  they  tliat  ivould  not  were 
chased  out  of  their  lands.  Then  befell 
that  young  lady  Id  come  lo  her  estate 
ngain,  by  the  mighty  prowess  of  Sir 
Bars  de  Ganis.  So  when  all  the  country 
was  well  set  in  peace,  then  Sir  Ikirs 
took  his  leave  and  departed,  and  she 
thanked  him  greatly,  and  would  have 
given  him  great  ridies,  but  he  refused 
it.  Then  he  rode  all  that  day  till  nig^ht, 
and  came  lo  an  harbour,  to  a  lady 
which  knew  him  well  enough,  and  made 
of  him  great  joy.  Upon  the  mom,  as 
soon  as  the  day  appeared,  Bors  departed 
from  thence,  and  so  rode  into  a  forest 
unto  the  hour  of  mid^lBy,  and  there 
befell  him  a  marvellous  adventure.  So 
he  met  at  the  departing  of  the  two  ways 
two  knights,  that  led  !Uonel  his  brotber 
all  naked,  bounden  upon  a  strong  hack- 
ney, and  his  hands  bounden  lofore  Hit 
breast ;  and  every  each  of  them  held  in 
bis  hand  Ihonis,  wherewith  th^  went 


beating  him  so  sore  ibat  \he  Hot 
trailed  down  more  Ih  m  in  m  Iw 
dred  places  of  his  body,  io  ^l  he  XM 
all  blood  tofore  and  behind,  but  be  nit 
never  a  word,  as  he  which  was  gieud 
heart:  he  suffered  n.11  that  ever  theyiU 
lo  him  as  though  he  had  feit  noDC  t> 
guisb.  Anon  Sir  Bors  dressed  bimn 
rescue  him  that  was  his  brother;  udN 
he  looked  upQin  the  other  side  of  blK 
Bod  saw  a  knight  which  broogfat  tik 
gentlewonuji.  and  would  have  >el  bf 
in  the  thickest  phice  of  the  forest,  fa  » 
have  been  the  more  surer  out  o(  He 
way  from  them  tiiat  sought  him. 
she,  which  was  nothing  ossnred,  critd 
wilh  an  high  voice,  Saint  Mary,  moo 
your  maid ! 

And  anon  she  espied  where  SirB 
came  riding.  And  when  she  came  • 
him.  she  deemed  him  a  kiught  of  i 
Komid  Table,  whereof  die  hmrt 
have  some  comfort ;  and  then  she  o 
jured  him,  by  the  faith  that  be  <n 
unto  Him  in  whose  service  Ihod 
entered  in,  and  for  the  &ilb  yt  u 
unto  the  high  order  of  knighthood,  ■ 
for  the  nohle  king  Arthur's  sake,  dtt 
1  suppose  that  made  thee  kni^U.  r' " 
thou  help  me,  and  suffer  me  not  ll 
shamed  of  this  knight  I 

When  Bors  heard  her  say  thus 
had  so  much  sorrow  there  be  luit 
For  if  I  let  my  brotbe 


n  adveii' 


•ehen 


vould  1  not  for  all  the  earth.  And  IT  I 
help  not  the  maid,  she  is  shamed  fa 
ever,  and  also  she  shall  lose  her  hcwMi; 
the  which  she  shall  never  get  *ff^ 
Then  lift  he  up  his  eyes,  and  said  wKf- 
ing,  Fair  sweet  Ixird  lesu  Christ.  vAeiB 
liege  man  I  am,  ktep  Lionel  my  fanxkr. 
that  these  knights  slay  him  not;  Md 
for  pity  of  you.  and  for  Maiy's  nfeft 
I  shall  succour  this  maid. 

CHAP.  X. 

Hoa  Sir  Bors  Uft  lo  rtuu,  bit  *ra*V. 
aiui  rescued  Ibe  damf*!;  and  t(m  i 
laas  laid  bim  that  Lionti  tnu  i£bbL 


I 


*     CHAP.  XI. 


SIR  BORS  TELLS  HIS  DREAM. 
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then  he  cried,  Sir  knight,  let  your  hand 
c^  that  maiden,  or  ye  be  but  dead. 
And  then  he  set  down  the  maiden  and 
was  armed  at  all  pieces,  save  he  lacked 
his  spear.  Then  he  dressed  his  shield, 
and  drew  out  his  sword,  and  Bors  smote 
iiim  so  hard  that  it  went  through  his 
shield  and  haberjon  on  the  left  shoulder ; 
and  through  great  strength  he  beat  him 
down  to  the  earth ;  and  at  the  pulling 
out  of  Bors'  spear  there  he  swooned. 

Then  came  Bors  to   the  maid,  and 

said.  How  seemcth  it  you?   Of  this 

knight  ye   be  delivered  at  this  time. 

Now  Sir,   said  she,  I   pray  you  lead 

me  there   as    this   knight   had  me. — 

So   shall  I  do  gladly:    and  took  the 

horse  of  the  wovmd«i  knight,  and  set 

the  gentlewoman  upon  him,   and    so 

brought  her  as  she  desired.    Sir  knight, 

said  she,  ye  have  better  sped  than  ye 

weened,  for  if  ye  had  not  saved  me  five 

hundred  men  should  have  died  for  it. 

— What  knight  was  he  that  had  you 

in    the   forest?  —  By    my  faith,    said 

she,  he  is  my  cousin.    So  wot  I  never 

with    what   craft   the    fiend    enchafed 

him,  for  yesterday  he  took  me  from  my 

father  privily;   for  I  nor  none  of  my 

father's  men  mistrusted  him  not.    And 

if  he  had  shamed  me,  he  should  have 

died  for  the  sin,  and  his  body  shamed 

and  dishonoured  for  ever.    Thus  as  she 

stood  talking  with   him,  there    came 

twelve  knights  seeking  after  her,  and 

anon  she  told  them  all  how  Bors  had 

delivered  her;   then  they  made  great 

joy,  and  besought  him  to  come  to  her 

father,  a  great  lord,  and  he  should  be 

right  welcome.    Truly,  said  Bors,  that 

may  not  be  at  this  time,  for  I  have  a 

great  adventure  to  do  in  this  country. 

So  he  commended  them  unto  God,  and 

departed.     Then  Sir   Bors  rode  after 

Lionel  his  brother  by  the  trace  of  their 

horses.    Thus  he  rode  seeking  a  great 

while.   Then  he  overtook  a  man  clothed 

in  a  reUgious  clothing,  and  rode  on  a 

strong  black  horse,  blacker  than  a  bery, 

and  said.  Sir  knight,  what  seek  you  ?  Sir, 

said  he,  I  seek  my  brother,  that  I  saw 

within  a  while  beaten  with  two  knights. 

Ah  Bors,  discomfort  you  not,  nor  fall 


into  no  vain  hope,  for  I  shall  tell  you 
tidings  such  as  they  be ;  for  truly  he  is 
dead.  Then  shewed  he  him  a  new  slain 
body,  lying  in  a  bush,  and  it  seemed  him 
well  that  it  was  the  body  of  Lionel. 
And  then  he  made  such  a  sorrow  that 
he  fell  to  the  earth  all  in  a  swoon,  and 
lay  a  great  while  there.  And  when  he 
came  to  himself  he  said.  Fair  brother, 
sith  the  company  of  you  and  me  is 
parted,  shall  I  never  have  joy  in  my 
heart ;  and  now  He  which  I  have  taken 
unto  my  Master,  He  be  my  help.  And 
when  he  had  said  thus,  he  took  his  body 
lightly  in  his  arms,  and  put  it  upon  the 
bow  of  his  saddle.  And  then  he  said  to 
the  man.  Canst  thou  tell  me  unto  some 
chapel,  where  that  I  may  bury  this 
body?  Come  on,  said  he,  here  is  one 
fast  by.  And  so  long  they  rode  till 
they  saw  a  fair  tower,  and  afore  it  there 
seemed  an  old  feeble  chapel.  And  then 
they  alight  both,  and  put  him  into  a 
tomb  of  marble. 

CHAP.  XI. 

How  Sir  Bors  told  bis  dream  to  a  priest 
which  he  had  dreamed,  and  of  the  couri' 
sel  that  the  priest  gave  to  him. 

Now  leave  we  him  here,  said  the 
good  man,  and  go  we  to  harbour  till 
to-morrow,  we  will  come  here  again  to 
do  him  service.  Sir,  said  Bors,  be  ye  a 
priest  ?  Yea,  forsooth,  said  he. — Then 
I  pray  you  tell  me  a  dream  that  befell  to 
me  the  last  night. —  Say  on,  said  he. 
Then  he  began  so  much  to  tell  him  of 
the  great  bird  in  the  forest :  and  after 
told  him  of  his  birds,  one  white,  another 
black;  and  of  the  rotten  tree,  and  of 
the  white  flowers.  Sir,  said  the  priest, 
I  shall  tell  you  a  part  now,  and  the 
other  deal  to-morrow.  The  white  fowl 
betokeneth  a  gentlewoman,  fair  and 
rich,  which  lovcth  thee,  and  hath  loved 
thee  long ;  and  if  thou  refuse  her  love, 
she  shall  go  die  anon,  if  thou  have  no 
pity  on  her.  That  signifieth  the  great 
bird,  the  which  shall  make  thee  for  to 
refuse  her.  Now,  for  no  fear  nor  for 
no  dread  that  thou  hast  of  God,  thou 
shalt  not  refuse  her,  but  thou  wouldest 
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....    ,      r  Ihnt   shiJl  befall  thee 

now.  Bud  thou  refuse  her,  that  Launcelot, 
the  goo^  Itoight  thy  cousin,  shall  die. 
And  therefore  men  shall  now  say  that 
thou  art  a  manslayer,  both  of  thy 
brother  Sir  liniiel,  and  of  thy  cousin 
Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  the  which  thou 
mightest  have  saved  and  rescued  full 
easily.  But  thou  weencdsl  to  rescue  a 
maid,  which  pertained  nothing  to  thee. 
Now  look  thou  whether  it  had  been 
greater  harm  of  thy  brother's  death,  or 
else  to  have  suffered  her  for  to  have  lost 
her  honour.  Then  asked  he  him,  Hast 
thou  heard  the  tokens  of  thy  dieam,  ihe 
which  I  have  told  lo  you  'i  Yea  for- 
sooth, said  Sir  Bors,  all  your  exposition 
and  declaring  of  my  dream  1  have  well 
understood  and  heard.  Then  sajd  the 
man  in  this  black  clothing.  Then  is  it  in 
Ihy  default  if  Sir  Launcelot  thy  cousin 
die.  Sir,  said  Bors,  that  were  me  lolh ; 
for  wit  ye  well  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  I  had  lever  do  it  than  io  see 
my  lord  Sir  Launcelot  dn  lake  to  die  in 
my  default.  Choose  ye  now  the  one  or 
the  other,  said  the  good  man.  And  then 
he  led  Sir  Bors  into  an  high  tower,  ond 
there  he  found  knights  and  ladies. 
Those  ladies  said  he  was  welcome,  and 
so  they  unarmed  him.  And  when  he 
was  in  his  doublet,  men  brought  him  a 
mantle  furred  with  ermine,  and  put  it 
abauthim,and  then  they  madehimsuch 
cheer  that  he  had  forgotten  nil  his  sor- 
row and  anguish,  and  only  »t  his  heart 
in  these  delights  and  dainties,  and  look 
no  more  thought  for  his  brother  Sir 
Lionel,  oeither  of  Sir  launcelot  du  I.ake 


abashed.  Not  for  then  she  mltW 
him,  and  he  her;  and  then  they  ■ 
down  together,  and  spoke  of  naq 
things,  insomuch  that  she  besou^l  Ui 
to  be  her  love,  for  she  had  loied  la 
above  all  earthly  men,  and  ^e  shial 
make  him  richer  than  ever  was  mm  d 
his  age.  AVhen  Sir  Bors  undenWai 
her  words  he  was  right  evil  at  am. 
which  in  no  manner  would  not  hni 
chastity,  so  wist  not  he  how  to  atuas 


ALU  1  said  she,  Bois.  shall  ye  nM 
my  will  ?  Madam,  said  Sir  Bon,  ih 
is  no  lady  in  this  world  whose  wtl 
will  fultil  as  of  this  thing,  for  my  brail 
lieth  dead  which  was  slain  r^  b 
Ah,  Bors,  said  she,  I  liave  loved  ^ 
long  for  ihe  great  beauty  I  have  s 
you,  and  great  hardiness  I  have 


his  c 


And  a 


.1  of  a 


chamber  to  htm  the  fairest  lady  tbat 
ever  he  saw,  and  more  richer  beseen 
than  ever  he  saw  queen  Guenever.  or 
any  other  estate.  La  1  said  they.  Sir 
Bors,  here  is  the  lady  tmto  whom  we 
all  owe  our  Bervice,  and  I  trow  she  be 
the  richest  lady,  and  the  fairest  of  all 
the  world,  and  the  which  lovelh  you 
best  above  all  other  knights,  for  she 
will  have  no  knight  but  you.  And 
when  he  understora]  thai  language,  he 


ayeni 


love,  and,  therefore,  I  pray  you 
me.  Truly,  said  he,  I  slull  noldaaa 
no  manner  of  wise.  Then  she  salt 
him  such  sorrow  as  though  shewoM 
have  died.  Well,  Bors.  s^d  the,  tou 
this  have  ye  brought  me  nigh  to  ■* 
end.  And  therewith  she  iixik  him  tf 
the  hand,  and  tiade  him  behold  bn.— 
And  ye  shall  see  how  1  stti<ll  die  I* 
your  love.  Ah.  said  then  he,  ihil  iW 
1  never  see.  Then  she  departed.  ^ 
went  lip  into  a  high  battlement,  uif  U 
with  her  twelve  gentlewomoi :  ^ 
when  they  were  above,  one  of  the  gah- 
women  cried  and  said.  Ah.  S^  Bn 
gentle  knight,  have  mercy  on  us  tlLnl 
suiTer  my  lady  to  have  her  will ;  ni ' 
ye  do  not.  we  must  sutler  death  widi  «c 
lady,  for  lo  fall  down  oif  this  hisb  UiK 
And  if  ye  sutler  us  thus  lo  die  fbt  ■> 
little  a  thing,  all  ladies  and  geiul«ma* 
will  say  of  you  dishonour.  Tixalaitd 
he  upward :  they  seemed  all  Udis  ^ 
great  estate  and  richly  and  wdl  tx^ 
Then  llad  he  of  them  great  pity ;  dM  Im 
that  he  was  un-«ouDEeUed  within  himl 


CHAP.  xm. 
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that  lever  he  had  they  all  had  lost  their 
sonls  than  he  is:  and  with  that  they 
fidl  adown  all  at  once  unto  the  earth. 
And  when  he  saw  that,  he  was  all 
abashed,  and  had  thereof  great  mar- 
ket   With  that  he  blessed  his  body  and 
his  visage ;  and  anon  he  heard  a  great 
noise  and  a  great  cry,  as  though  all  the 
fiends  of  hell  had  been  about  him,  and 
therewith   he    saw  neither    tower,  ne 
]ady,  ne  gentlewoman,  nor  no  chapel 
where  he  brought  his  brother  to.    Then 
held  he  up  both  his  hands  to  the  hea- 
ven, and  said,  Fair  Father  God,  I  am 
grievously  escaped.  And  then  he  took  his 
arms  and  his  horse,  and  rode  on  his 
way.     Then  he  heard  a  clock  smite  on 
his  rig^t  hand,  and  thither  he  came  to 
an  abbey  on  his  right  hand,  closed  with 
\d^  walls,  and  there  was  let  in.    Then 
they  supposed  that  he  was  one  of  the 
quest  of  the  Sancgreal.     So  they  led 
faiin  into  a  chamber,  and  unarmed  him. 
Sirs,  said  Sir  Bors,  if  there  be  any  holy 
jnan  in  this  house,  I  pray  you  let  me 
»eak  with  him.    Then  one  of  them  led 
him  unto  the  abbot,  which  was  in  a 
ciiapeL  And  then  Sir  Bors  saluted  him, 
tmd  he  him  again.    Sir,  said  Bors,  I  am 
A  knight  errant,  and  told  him  all  the 
adventure  which    he   had    seen.      Sir 
knifi^t,  said  the  abbot,  I  wot  not  what 
ye  be,  for  I  wend  never  that  a  knight 
of  your  age  might  have  been  so  strong 
in  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ. 
Not  for  then  ye  shall  go  unto  your  rest, 
for  I  will  not  counsel  you  this  day,  it  is 
too  late,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  counsel 
yon  as  I  can. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Cf  the  bcly  communication  of  an  abbot 
to  Sir  Bors,  and  bow  the  abbot  coun- 
seled bim, 

Amd  that  night  was  Sir  Bors  served 
richly,  and  on  the  mom  early  he  heard 
mass,  and  the  abbot  came  to  him  and 
bad  him  good  morrow,  and  Bors  to  him 
again.  And  theA  he  told  him  he  was  a 
Mlow  of  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreal,  and 
how  he  had  charge  of  the  holy  man  to 
cat  bread  and  water.    Then  [said  the 


abbot]  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ  shewed 
Him  unto  you,  in  the  likeness  of  a  soul 
that  suffered  great  anguish  for  us  since 
He  was  put  upon  the  cross,  and  bled 
His  heart  blood  for  mankind :  there  was 
the  token  and  the  likeness  of  the  Sanc- 
greal that  appeared  afore  you,  for  the 
blood  that  the  great  fowl  bled  revived 
the  chickens  from  death  to  life.  And 
by  the  bare  tree  is  betokened  the  world, 
which  is  naked  and  without  fruit,  but  if 
it  come  of  our  Lord.  Also  the  lady  for 
whom  ye  fought  for,  and  king  Aniause, 
which  was  lord  there  tofore,  betokeneth 
Jesu  Christ,  which  is  the  King  of  the 
world;  and  that  ye  fought  with  the 
champion  for  the  lady,  this  it  betoken- 
eth :  for  when  ye  took  the  battle  for  the 
lady,  by  her  ye  shall  understand  the  new 
law  of  Jesu  Christ  and  holy  Church; 
and  by  the  other  lady  ye  shall  under- 
stand the  old  law  and  the  fiend,  which 
all  day  warreth  against  holy  Church, 
therefore  ye  did  your  battle  with  right. 
For  ye  be  Jesu  Christ's  knights,  therefore 
ye  ought  to  be  defenders  of  holy  Church. 
And  by  the  black  bird  might  ye  im- 
derstand  the  holy  Church,  which  saith 
I  am  black,  but  he  is  fair.  And  by  the 
white  bird  might  men  understand  the 
fiend.  And  I  shall  tell  you  how  the 
swan  is  white  without  forth,  and  black 
within ;  it  is  hypocrisy  which  is  without 
yellow  or  pale,  and  seemeth  without 
forth  the  servants  of  Jesu  Christ,  but 
they  be  within  so  horrible  of  filth  and 
sin,  and  beguile  the  world  evil.  Also 
when  the  fiend  appeared  to  thee  in  like- 
ness of  a  man  of  religion,  and  blamed 
thee  that  thou  left  thy  brother  for  a 
lady,  so  led  thee  where  thou  seemed 
thy  brother  was  slain,  but  he  is  yet  on 
live,  and  all  was  for  to  put  thee  in 
error,  and  bring  thee  unto  vain  hope 
and  lechery,  for  he  knew  thou  were 
tender  hearted,  and  all  was  for  thou 
shouldest  not  find  the  blessed  adventure 
of  the  Sancgreal.  And  the  third  fowl 
betokeneth  the  strong  battle  against  the 
fair  ladies  which  were  all  devils.  Also 
the  dry  tree,  and  the  white  lily: — the 
dry  tree  betokeneth  thy  brother  Sir 
Lionel,  which  is  dry  without  virtue,  and 
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therefore  many  men  ought  lo  call  him 
the  rotlen  tree,  and  the  worm-ealen 
tree,  for  he  is  a  murderer  and  doth 
contrary  to  the  order  of  knighthocd. 
And  the  two  wlute  flowers  signify  two 
maidens,  the  one  is  a  knight  nnicli  was 
wounded  the  other  day.  and  the  othcT  is 
the  gentlewoman  which  ye  rescued ; 
and  why  the  other  flower  drew  nigh  the 
other,  that  was  the  knight  which  would 
have  dishoooured  her,  and  himself  both. 
Ani  Sir  Bors,  ye  had  been  a  great  fool, 
and  in  great  peril,  to  have  seen  those 
two  flowers  perish  for  lo  succour  "the 
lotleo  tree,  for  and  they  had  sinned  to- 
gether Ihcy  had  been  damned  :  and  (or 
that  ye  rescued  them  both,  men  might 
call  you  a  very  knight  and  servant  of 
Jesu  Christ. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

How  Sir  Bori  met  with  his  brother  Sir 
Lionel^  and  boia  Sir  Lionet  would  bave 
slain  Sir  Bors. 

Then  went  Sir  Bors  from  thence,  and 
commended  the  abbot  unto  God.  And 
then  he  rode  nU  that  day,  and  harboured 
with  an  old  lady.  And  on  the  morn  he 
rode  to  a  castle  in  a  valley,  and  there  he 
met  with  a  yeoman  going  a  great  pace 
toward  a  forest.  Say  me,  said  Sir  Bors. 
canst  thou  tell  me  of  any  adventure  ? 
Sir.  said  he,  here  shall  be  under  this 
castle  a  great  and  a  marvellous  tourna- 
ment. Of  what  folks  shall  it  be  ?  said 
Sir  Bors.  The  earl  of  I'lains  (said  he) 
iihall  be  on  the  one  party,  and  the  lady's 
nephew  of  Hervin  on  Uie  other  party. 
Then  Bors  thought  to  be  there,  if  he 
might  meet  with  his  brother  Sir  Lionel, 
or  any  other  of  his  fellowship  which  were 
in  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreal.  And  then 
he  turned  to  an  hermitage  that  was.  in 
the  entry  nf  the  forest.  And  when  he 
was  come  thither,  he  found  there  Sir 
Uonel  his  brother,  which  sal  all  ancied 
at  the  entry  of  the  chapel  door,  for  lo 
abide  there  harbour  till  oo  the  mom 
that  the  touranment  shall  be.  Ami 
when  Sir  Bors  saw  him  he  had  great 
joy  of  him,  that  wM  it  marvel  to  tell  of 
his  joy.   And  then  he  alight  ofli  his  horse 


and  said,  Fair  sweet  brother,  whenoai 
ye  hither?   Anon  as  Sit  licmcl  stwbi 
he  said.  Ah  Uor^,  ye  may  not  nukcuB 
avaunt,  but,  as  for  you.  I  might  ha 
been  slain :  when  ye  saw  two  laafjt 
leading  me  away,  bt^ling  me,  yelrftK 
to  succour  a  gentlewoman,  and  suSn! 
me  in  peril  of  death  ;  for  never  i 
did  no  brother  to  another  so  gr 
unimlh.     And  for  thai  misrieed 
ensure  you  but  death,  for  well  h«Tc  ]t 
deserved  it;   therefore  keep  thee  ba 
henceforward,  aiul  that  shall  y e  £nl  ■ 
soon  as  I  am  ajracd.    When  Sir  Bm 
understood    his     brother's    vraalli,  b 
kneeled  down  to  the  earth,  and  aW 
him  mercy,  holding  up  both  his  hub 
and  prayed  him  to  forgive  bim  hiinl 
will.    Nay,  said  Lionel,  that  sh^  new 
be,  and  I  may  have  the  higher  band 
1  make  mine  avow  to  God:  thoo 
have  death  for  it,  for  it  were  pij  jt 
lived  any  longer.    Right  so  he  vtnl  K 
and  took  his  harness,  and  mounted  i^ 
bishoi-sc.and  came  tofore  him  and  aii 
Uots,  keep  thee  from  me.  tor  I  stu 
to  thee  as  I  would  tu   a   feloo 
traitor,  for  ye  be  the  untniesl  ku^ 
that  ever  came  out  of  so  worthy  a;  ' 
as  was  king  Bors  de  Guiis,  wM 
our  father  ;   therefore  slail  upon  ft; 
horse,  and  so  shall  ye  be  maa  «  jm 
advantage.  And  but  if  ye  will,  1  wQliw 
upon  thee  there  as  ye  stand  npon  IM 
and  so  the  shame  shall  be  mine  r  "  '  "^ 
harm  yours  ;    bat  of  tint  shosu 
nought.  WhenSirBors  sawihal  heBiM 
fight  with  his  brother  or  else  tu  die  k 
nist  not  what  to  do.     Then  hii  lad 
counselled  him  not  thereto,  in  ai 
as  Lionel  was  bom  or  he,  wkdcfiMrlt 
ought  lo  bear  him  revercDcei  y«l 
he  down  afore  Uoncl's  horse  hA,al 
said.  Fair  sweet  brother,  have  am 
upon  me  and  slay  me  not,  and  htn 
remembrance  the  great  love  which  om 
lo  lie  between  us  twain.   ^'hnl^Bl 
said  lo  Lionel  he  recked  not,  fiit  llr 
fiend  had  bronght  him  in  snd)  i 
that  he  should  slay  him.     Thai 
Uonel  saw  he  would  none  otha,  tti 
that  he  would  not  have  risen  tu  gi 
Ijaille,  he  rushed  over  him.  so  tint  1* 
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smote  Bors  with  his  horse  feet  upward 
to  the  earth,  and  hurt  him  so  sore  that 
he  swooned  of  distress,  the  which  he  felt 
in  himself  to  have  died  without  con- 
fession. So  when  Lionel  saw  this,  he 
alight  off  his  horse,  to  have  smitten  off 
his  head.  And  so  he  took  him  by  the 
fadm,  and  would  have  rent  it  from  his 
head.  Then  came  the  hermit  run- 
sting  unto  him,  which  was  a  good 
man  and  of  great  age,  and  well  had 
he  heard  all  Sie  words  that  were  be- 
tween them,  and  so  fell  down  upon 
Sir  Bors. 

CHAP.  XV. 

Hew  Sir  Colgrevance  fought  against  Sir 
Lionel  for  to  save  Sir  Bors,  and  bow 
the  bermit  was  slain. 

Then  he  said  to  Lionel,  Ah,  gentle 
Imight,  have  mercy  upon  me  and- on  thy 
brother,  for  if  thou  slay  him  thou  shalt 
be  dead  of  sin,  and  that  were  sorrowfiil ; 
for  he  is  one  of  the  worthiest  knights  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  best  conditions. 
So  Grod  me  help,  said  Lionel,  Sir  priest, 
but  if  ye  flee  from  him  I  shall  slay  you, 
and  he  shall  never  the  sooner  be  quit. 
Ortes,  said  the  good  man,  I  had  lever 
ye  slay  me  than  him,  for  my  death 
shall  not  be  great  harm,  not  half  so 
much  as  of  his.  Well,  said  Lionel,  I  am 
agreed;  and  set  his  hand  to  his  sword, 
and  smote  him  so  hard  that  his  head 
went  backward.  Not  for  that  he  re- 
strained him  of  his  evil  will,  but  took 
his  brother  by  the  helm,  and  unlaced  it 
to  have  stricken  off  his  head,  and  had 
slain  him  without  fail,  but  so  it  happed, 
Colgrevance,  a  fellow  of  the  Round 
Table,  came  at  that  time  thither,  as  our 
Lord's  will  was.  And  when  he  saw  the 
p[Ood  man  slain,  he  marvelled  much  what 
It  might  be.  And  then  he  beheld  Lionel 
would  have  slain  his  brother,  and  knew 
Sir  Bors  which  he  loved  right  well. 
Then  start  he  down  and  took  Lionel  by 
the  shoulders,  and  drew  him  strongly 
aback  from  Bors,  and  said,  Lionel,  will 
ye  slay  your  brother,  the  worthiest 
knight  of  the  world  one?  and  that 
should  no  good  man  suffer.   Why,  said 


Sir  Lionel,  will  ye  let  me?  therefore  if 
ye  intermit  you  in  this,  I  shall  slay  you, 
and  him  after.  Why,  said  Colgrevance, 
is  this  sooth,  that  ye  will  slay  him  ?  Slay 
him  will  I,  said  he,  who  so  say  the  con- 
trary ;  for  he  hath  done  so  much  against 
me  that  he  hath  well  deserved  it ;  and 
so  ran  upon  him,  and  would  have  smitten 
him  through  the  head ;  and  Sir  Colgre- 
vance ran  betwixt  them  and  said,  And  ye 
be  so  hardy  to  do  so  more,  we  two  shall 
meddle  together.  When  Lionel  under- 
stood his  words,  he  took  his  shield  afore 
him,  and  asked  him  what  he  was ;  and 
he  told  him  Colgrevance,  one  of  his  fel- 
lows. Then  Lionel  defied  him,  and  gave 
him  a  great  stroke  through  the  helm. 
Then  he  drew  his  sword,  for  he  was  a 
passing  good  knight,  and  defended  him 
right  manfully.  So  long  endured  the 
battle  that  Sir  Bors  rose  up  all  anguishly, 
and  beheld  Sir  Colgrevance,  the  good 
knight,  fight  with  his  brother  for  his 
quarrel.  Then  was  he  full  sorry  and 
heavy,  and  thought,  if  Colgrevance  slew 
him  that  was  his  brother  he  should 
never  have  joy,  and  if  his  brother  slew 
Colgrevance  the  shame  should  ever  be 
his.  Then  would  he  have  risen  to  have 
departed  them,  but  he  had  not  so  much 
might  to  stand  on  foot:  so  he  abode 
him  so  long  till  Colgrevance  had  the 
worse,  for  Sir  Lionel  was  of  great 
chivalry  and  right  hardy,  for  he  had 
pierced  the  hauberk  and  the  helm,  that 
he  abode  but  death.  For  he  had  lost 
much  of  his  blood,  that  it  was  marvel 
that  he  might  stand  upright.  Then 
beheld  he  Sir  Bors,  which  sat  dressing 
him  upward,  and  said.  Ah  Bors,  why 
come  ye  not  to  cast  me  out  of  peril  of 
death,  wherein  I  have  put  me  to  succour 
you,  which  were  right  now  nigh  the 
death?  Certes,  said  Lionel,  that  shall 
not  avail  you,  for  none  of  you  shaU 
bear  other's  warrant,  but  that  ye  shall 
die  both  of  my  hand.  When  Bors 
heard  that,  he  did  so  much  he  rose  and 
put  on  his  helm.  Then  perceived  he 
first  the  hermit  priest  which  was  slain, 
then  made  he  a  marvellous  sorrow  upon 
him. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

How  Sir  Lionel  slew  Sir  Colgrevance^ 
and  bow  after  be  would  bave  slain 
Sir  Bors. 

Then  oft  Colgrevance  cried  upon  Sir 
Bors,  Why  will  ye  let  me  die  here  for 
your  sake  ?  if  it  please  you  that  I  die  for 
you  the  death,  it  wiU  please  me  the 
better  for  to  save  a  worthy  man.  With 
that  word  Sir  Lionel  smote  off  the  helm 
from  his  head.  Then  Colgrevance  saw 
that  he  might  not  escape ;  then  he  said, 
Fair  sweet  Jesu,  that  I  have  misdone 
have  mercy  upon  my  soul;  for  such 
sorrow  that  my  heart  suffereth  for  good- 
ness, and  for  alms  deed  that  I  would 
have  done  here,  be  to  me  aligement  of 
penance  unto  my  soul's  h^th.  At 
these  words  Lionel  smote  him  so  sore 
that  he  bare  him  to  the  earth.  So  when 
he  had  slain  Colgrevance,  he  ran  upon 
his  brother  as  a  fiendly  man,  and  gave 
him  such  a  stroke  that  he  made  him 
stoop ;  and  he,  that  was  full  of  humility, 
prayed  him,  for  God's  love  to  leave  this 
battle:  For  and  it  befell,  fair  brother, 
that  I  slew  you,  or  ye  me,  we  should  be 
dead  of  that  sin.  Never  God  me  help 
but  if  I  have  on  you  mercy,  and  I  may 
have  the  better  hand.  Then  drew  Bors 
his  sword,  all  weeping,  and  said.  Fair 
brother,  God  knoweth  mine  intent.  Ah, 
fair  brother,  ye  have  done  full  evil  this 
day  to  slay  such  an  holy  priest,  the 
which  never  trespassed.  Also  ye  have 
slain  a  gentle  knight,  and  one  of  our 
fellows.  And  well  wot  ye  that  I  am 
not  afeard  of  you  greatly,  but  I  dread 
the  wrath  of  God;  and  this  is  an  un- 
kindly war,  therefore  God  shew  miracle 
upon  us  both.  Now  God  have  mercy 
upon  me,  though  I  defend  my  life  against 
my  brother.  With  that  Bors  lift  up 
his  hand,  and  would  have  smitten  his 
brother. 

CHAP.  XVIL 

How  there  came  a  voice  wbicb  cbarged  Sir 
Bors  to  touch  not  bim,  and  of  a  cloud 
ibat  came  between  tbem. 

And  then  he  heard  a  voice  that  said, 
Flee,  Bors,  and  touch  him  not,  or  else 


thou  shalt  slay  him.  Right  so  alight  a 
cloud  betwixt  them  in  likeness  of  a  6ie, 
and  a  marvellous  flame,  that  both  their 
two  shields  burnt.  Then  were  they  sore 
afraid,  that  they  fell  both  to  the  eartii, 
and  lay  there  a  great  while  in  a  swoon. 
And  when  they  came  to  themsdves, 
Bors  saw  that  his  brother  had  no  hann: 
then  he  held  up  both  his  hands,  for  he 
dread  God  had  taken  vengeance  upon 
him.  With  that  he  heard  a  voice  say, 
Bors,  go  hence  and  bear  thy  brother  no 
longer  fellowship,  but  take  thy  way 
anon  right  to  the  sea,  for  Sir  Perdvale 
abideth  thee  there.  Then  he  said  to  his 
brother,  Fair  sweet  brother,  forgive  me, 
for  Grod's  love,  all  that  I  have  trespassed 
unto  you.  Then  he  answered,  God  for- 
give it  thee,  and  I  do  gladly.  So  Sir 
Bors  departed  from  him,  and  rode  the 
next  way  to  the  sea.  And  at  the  last, 
by  fortime  he  came  to  an  abbey  vi^iich 
was  nigh  the  sea.  That  night  Bors 
rested  him  there,  and  in  his  sleep  there 
came  a  voice  to  him,  and  bad  him  go  to 
the  sea ;  then  he  start  up,  and  made  a 
sign  of  the  cross  in  the  midst  of  his  for^ 
head,  and  took  his  harness,  and  made 
ready  his  horse,  and  mounted  upon  him. 
And  at  a  broken  wall  he  rode  out,  and 
rode  so  long  till  that  he  came  to  the 
sea.  And  on  the  strand  he  found  a  ship 
covered  all  with  white  samite.  And  he 
alight,  and  betook  him  to  Jesu  Christ 
And  as  soon  as  he  entered  into  the 
ship,  the  ship  departed  into  the  sea,  and 
went  so  fast  that  him  seemed  the  ship 
went  flying,  but  it  was  soon  dark,  so 
that  he  might  know  no  man,  and  so  he 
slept  till  it  was  day.  Then  he  awaked, 
and  saw  in  the  midst  of  the  ship  a 
knight  lie,  all  armed  save  his  helm. 
Then  knew  he  that  it  was  Sir  Perdvak 
of  Wales,  and  then  he  made  of  him 
right  great  joy.  But  Sir  Perdvale  was 
abashed  of  him,  and  he  asked  him  what 
he  was.  Ah,  fair  sir,  said  Bors,  know  ye 
me  not  ?  Certes,  said  he,  I  marvel  how 
ye  came  hither,  but  if  our  Lord  brought 
you  hither  himself:  then  Sir  1^ 
smiled,  and  did  off  his  helm.  Then 
Percivale  knew  him,  and  either  made 
great  joy  of  other,  that  it  was  marvel  to 
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Then  Bors  told  him  how  he 
into  the  ship,  and  by  whose  ad- 
monishment. And  either  told  other  of 
their  temptations,  as  ye  have  heard  to- 
forehand.    So  went  they  downward  in 


the  sea,  one  while  backward  another 
while  forward,  and  every  each  comforted 
other,  and  oft  were  in  their  prayers. 
Then  said  Sir  Percivale,  We  lack  no- 
thing but  Galahad  the  good  knight. 


^t  mats^i,  anl)  i^gre  i3or$i  ^t  gans^i  anD  i^xx  percguaL 

jsgre  ®ala]^al). 


®ib£  ^ebtntuntj^  iOoofi* 


CHAP.  I. 

How  Sir  Galahad  fought  at  a  touma- 
menif  and  bow  be  was  known  of  Sir 
Gawaine  and  Sir  Ector  de  Maris, 

Now  saith  this  story,  when  Galahad 
had  rescued  Percivale  from  the  twenty 
knights,  he  rode  then  into  a  vast  forest, 
wherein  he  rode  many  journeys,  and  he 
fonnd  many  adventures,  the  which  he 
brought  to  an  end,  whereof  the  story 
maketh  here  no  mention.  Then  he 
took  his  way  to  the  sea  on  a  day,  and  it 
befell  as  he  passed  by  a  castle  where 
was  a  wonder  tournament,  but  they 
without  had  done  so  much  that  they 
within  were  put  to  the  worse,  yet  were 
they  within  good  knights  enough.  When 
Galahad  saw  that  those  within  were  at 
so  great  a  mischief  that  men  slew  them 
at  the  entry  of  the  castle,  then  he 
thought  to  help  them,  and  put  a  spear 
forth,  and  smote  the  first  that  he  fell  to 
the  earth,  and  the  spear  brake  to  pieces. 
Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  smote 
there  as  they  were  thickest,  and  so  he 
did  wonderful  deeds  of  arms,  that  all 
they  marvelled.  Then  it  happed  that 
Gawaine  and  Sir  Ector  de  Maris  were 
with  the  knights  without ;  but  when  they 
espied  the  white  shield  with  the  red 
cross,  the  one  said  to  the  other.  Yonder 
is  the  good  knight  Sir  Galahad  the  haut 


prince ;  now  he  should  be  a  great  fool 
which  should  meet  with  him  to  fight. 
So  by  adventure  he  came  by  Sir  Ga- 
waine, and  he  smote  him  so  hard  that 
he  clave  his  helm,  and  the  coif  of  iron 
unto  his  head,  so  that  Gawaine  fell  to 
the  earth :  but  the  stroke  was  so  great, 
that  it  slanted  down  to  the  earth,  and 
carved  the  horse  shoulder  in  two.  When 
Eclor  saw  Gawaine  down,  he  drew  him 
aside,  and  thought  it  no  wisdom  for  to 
abide  him,  and  also  for  natural  love, 
that  he  was  his  uncle.  Thus  through 
his  great  hardiness  he  beat  aback  all  the 
knights  without.  And  then  they  within 
came  out  and  chased  them  all  about. 
But  when  Galahad  saw  there  would 
none  turn  again,  he  stole  away  privily, 
so  that  none  wist  where  he  was  become. 
Now  by  my  head,  said  Gawaine  to 
Ector,  now  are  the  wonders  true  that 
were  said  of  Launcelot  du  Lake,  that 
the  sword  which  stuck  in  the  stone 
should  give  me  such  a  buffet  that  I 
would  not  have  it  for  the  best  castle  in 
this  world,  and  soothly  now  it  is  proved 
true,  for  never  before  had  I  such  a 
stroke  of  man's  hand.  Sir,  said  Ector, 
me  seemeth  your  quest  is  done.  And 
yours  is  not  done,  said  Gawaine,  but 
mine  is  done;  I  shall  seek  no  further. 
Then  Gawaine  was  borne  into  a  castle, 
and  unarmed  him,  and  laid  him  in  a 


rich  bed,  and  a  leech  found  that  he 
might  live,  and  !□  be  whole  witliin  : 
us  Gawaine  and  Ector  abode 
together.  For  Sir  Ector  would 
away  till  Gawaine  were  whole.  And 
the  eood  knight  Galahad  rode  so  long 
till  he  came  that  night  1o  the  castle  of 
Carboneck;  and  it  befell  him  thus  that 
he  was  benighted  in  an  hermitage.  So 
the  good  man  was  fain  when  he  saw  he 
was  a  knight  errant.  Then  when  Ihey 
were  at  rest,  there  came  a  gentlewoinan 
knocliing  at  the  door,  and  called  Gala- 
had, and  so  the  good  man  came  to  the 
door  to  wit  what  she  would.  Then  she 
called   the  hermit.  Sir  Ulfin, 

fetitlewoinan  that  would  speak  with  iJle 
night  that  is  with  you.  Then  the  good 
man  awaked  Galahad,  and  bad  him 
arise,  and  speak  with  a  gentlewoman 
that  seemeth  hath  great  need  of  you. 
Then  Galahad  went  to  her,  and  asked 
her  what  she  would.  Galahad,  said  she, 
I  will  that  ye  arm  you,  and  monnt  upon 
yout  horse,  and  follow  me,  for  I  shall 
shew  you  within  these  three  days  the 
highest  adventure  that  ever  any  knight 
saw.  Anon  Galahad  armed  him,  and 
took  his  horse  and  commended  him  to 
God,  and  bad  the  gentlewoman  go,  ajid 
he  would  follow  there  as  she  liked. 

CHAP.  n. 

Houi  Sir  Oatabad  rode  latlh  a  damsil, 
and  came  to  the  ship  whereas  Sir  Bors 
and  Sir  Ptrcivalc  viere  in. 
So  she  rode  as  last  as  ber  palfiey 

might  bear  her,  till  that  she  came  to 

the  sea  the  which  was  called  Collibe. 

And  at  the  night  they  came  mito  a  ea&tle 


Galahad,  and  there  had  he  great  cheer, 
for  the  lady  of  that  castle  was  the  dam- 
sel's lady.  So  when  he  was  unarmed, 
then  said  the  damsel.  Madam,  shall  we 
abide  here  all  this  day  ?  Nay,  said  she, 
bat  till  he  hath  dined,  and  till  he  hath 
slept  a  little.  So  he  eat  and  slept  a 
while,  till  that  the  maid  called  him, 
Bud  aimed   him   by  torchhght.    Ajid 


when  the  maid  was  horsed,  and  hchoii. 
the  lady  took  Galahad  a  fliir  child  ud 
rich,  and  so  they  departed  from  Ik 
castle,  till  they  came  to  ihe  so-sdt 
and  there  they  found  the  ship  wlim 
Bors  and  Perdvale  were  in,  the  niiidl 
cried  on  the  ship's  board.  Sir  Gilih»4 
ye  be  welcome,  we  have  abiden  yn 
long.  And  when  he  heard  iiieni.'ie 
asted  them  what  they  were.  Sir,  ool 
she,  leave  your  horse  here,  and  I  ihill 
leave  mine:  and  look  their  saddles  ud 
their  bridles  with  theiu,  and  nude  i 
cross  on  them,  and  so  entered  inio  the 
ship.  And  the  two  knights  noeiiBl 
them  both  with  great  joy.  and  mrf 
each  knew  other.  And  so  the  wmd 
arose,  and  drove  them  through  the  »a 
in  a  marvellous  place.  And  wilUn  * 
while  it  dawned.  Then  did  GaUnd  dT 
his  helm  and  his  sworti,  and  adicd  ti 
his  fellows  from  whence  came  that  to 
ship.  Truly,  said  they,  ye  wot  as  «cU 
as  we,  but  of  God's  grace.  And  Ibm 
they  told  every  each  to  other  of  all  thtit 
hard  adventarcs.  and  of  their  gnU 
temptation.  Truly,  said  Gnlahia  Jt 
are  much  hounden  to  God,  for  ye  Iw 
escaped  great  adventures :  and  had  not 
the  gentlewoman  been  I  hod  not  COSK 
here ;  for  as  for  you,  I  wend  newt  to 
have  found  you  in  these  stnmge  con- 
tries.  Ah,  Galahad,  said  Bois/if  Urn- 
celot  your  father  were  here  tbes  tnm 
we  well  at  ease,  for  then  me  seemcA 
we  felled  nothing.  That  may  not  bt 
said  Galahad,  but  if  it  please  our  Lnt 
By  then  the  ship  went  from  the  laoU 
Logris,  and  by  adventure  it  arrived  « 
betwixt  two  lOclfB  passing  gre«t  mk 
marvellous,  but  there  they  might  atf 
land,  for  there  was  a  swallow  ol  tb 
sea,  save  there  was  another  ^ip,  mA 
upon  it  they  might  go  withont  ikniil. 
Go  we  thither,  said  the  genllewtMU. 
and  there  shall  we  see  adventures,  to 
for  so  is  our  Lord's  will.  And  «to 
they  came  thither,  they  found  the  sbf 
rich  enough,  but  they  found  Ddlta 
man  nor  woman  therein.  But  IbT 
found  in  the  end  of  the  ship  two  b* 
letters  written,  which  said  a  dlMJU 
word  and  a  nmrvellous; — Thou  hm 
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which  shall  enter  into  this  ship,  beware 
thou  be  in  steadfast  belief,  for  I  am  Faith; 
and  therefore  beware  how  thou  enterest, 
for  and  thou  fail  I  shall  not  help  thee. 
Then  said  the  gentlewoman,  Percivale, 
wot  ye  what  I  am?  Certes,  said  he, 
nay,  to  my  witting.  Wit  you  well,  said 
she,  that  I  am  thy  sister,  which  am 
daughter  of  king  Pdlinore.  And  there- 
fore wit  ye  well  ye  are  the  man  in  the 
world  that  I  most  love.  And  if  ye  be 
not  in  perfect  beUef  of  Jesu  Christ,  enter 
not  in  no  manner  of  wise,  for  then 
should  ye  perish  in  the  ship,  for  he  is 
so  perfect  he  will  suffer  no  sin  in  him. 
When  Percivale  imderstood  that  she  was 
his  very  sister,  he  was  inwardly  glad, 
and  said.  Fair  sister,  I  shall  enter 
therein,  for  if  I  be  a  mis-creature,  or  an 
untrue  knight,  there  shall  I  perish. 

CHAP.  III. 

How  Sir  Galahad  entered  into  the  ship, 
and  of  a  fair  bed  therein,  with  other 
marvellous  things,  and  of  a  sword. 

In  the  mean  while  Gralahad  blessed 
him  and  entered  therein,  and  then  next 
the  gentlewoman,  and  then  Sir  Bors  and 
Sir  Percivale.  And  when  they  were 
therein,  it  was  so  marvellous  fair  and 
rich  that  they  marvelled.  And  in  the 
midst  of  the  ship  was  a  fair  bed,  and 
Sir  Galahad  went  thereto,  and  found 
there  a  crown  of  silk.  And  at  the  feet 
was  a  sword  rich  and  fair,  and  it  was 
drawn  out  of  the  sheath  half  a  foot  and 
more,  and  the  sword  was  of  divers  fa- 
shions, and  the  pommel  was  of  stone,  and 
there  was  in  him  all  manner  of  colours 
that  any  man  might  find,  and  every  each 
of  the  colours  had  divers  virtues,  and 
the  scales  of  the  haft  were  of  two  ribs  of 
divers  beasts.  The  one  beast  was  a 
serpent,  which  was  conversant  in  Cali- 
done,  and  is  called  the  serpent  of  the 
fiend.  And  the  bone  of  him  is  of  such 
a  virtue,  that  there  is  no  hand  that 
handleth  him  shall  never  be  weary  nor 
hurt :  and  the  other  beast  is  a  fish,  which 
is  not  right  great,  and  haunteth  the 
flood  of  Eufrates ;  and  that  fish  is  called 
Ertanax,  and  his  bones  be  of  such  a 


manner  of  kind,  that  who  that  handleth 
them  shall  have  so  much  will  that  he 
shall  never  be  weary,  and  he  shall  not 
think  on  joy  nor  sorrow  that  he  hath 
had,  but  only  that  thing  that  he  be- 
holdeth  before  him.  And  as  for  this 
sword  there  shall  never  man  begripe  it 
at  the  handle  but  one,  but  he  shall 
pass  all  other.  In  the  name  of  God, 
said  Percivale,  I  shall  essay  to  handle  it. 
So  he  set  his  hand  to  the  sword,  but  he 
might  not  begripe  it.  By  my  faith,  said 
he,  now  have  I  failed.  Bors  set  his 
hand  thereto  and  failed.  Then  Galahad 
beheld  the  sword,  and  saw  the  letters 
like  blood,  that  said.  Let  see  who  shall 
assay  to  draw  me  out  of  my  sheath,  but 
if  he  be  more  hardier  thai  other,  and 
who  that  draweth  me,  wit  ye  well  that 
he  shall  never  fail  of  shame  of  his  body, 
or  to  be  wounded  to  the  death.  By 
my  faith,  said  Galahad,  I  would  draw 
this  sword  out  of  the  sheath,  but  the 
offending  is  so  great,  that  I.sjiall  not 
set  my  hand  thereto.  Now  sir,  said 
the  gentlewoman,  wit  ye  well' that  the 
drawing  of  this  sword  is  forbidden  to 
all  men,  save  all  only  unto  you.  Also 
this  ship  arrived  in  the  realm  of  Logris, 
and  that  time  was  deadly  war  between 
king  Labor,  which  was  father  unto  the 
maimed  king,  and  king  Hurlame,  which 
was  a  Saracen.  But  then  was  he 
newly  christened,  so  that  men  held  him 
afterwards  one  of  the  wittiest  men  of 
the  world.  And  so  upon  a  day  it  befell 
that  king  Labor  and  king  Hurlame  had 
assembled  their  folk  upon  the  sea,  where 
this  ship  was  arrived,  and  there  king 
Hurlame  was  discomfit,  and  his  men 
slain,  and  he  was  afeard  to  be  dead,  and 
fled  to  his  ship,  and  there  found  this 
sword,  and  drew  it,  and  came  out  and 
found  king  Labor,  the  man  in  the  world 
of  all  Christendom  in  whom  was  then 
the  greatest  faith.  And  when  king 
Hurlame  saw  king  Labor,  he  dressed 
this  sword,  and  smote  him  upon  the 
helm  so  hard,  that  he  clave  him  and  his 
horse  to  the  earth  with  the  first  stroke 
of  his  sword.  And  it  was  in  the  realm 
of  Logris ;  and  so  befell  great  pestilence 
and  great  harm  to  both  realms.    For 
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sithen  increased  neither  com  nor  grass, 
nor  well  nigh  no  fruit,  nor  in  the  water 
was  no  fish,  wherefore  men  call  it  the 
lands  of  the  two  marches,  the  waste 
land,  for  that  dolorous  stroke.  And 
when  king  Hurlame  saw  this  sword 
so  carving,  he  turned  again  to  fetch  the 
scabbard:  and  so  came  into  this  ship, 
and  entered,  and  put  up  the  sword  in 
the  sheath.  And  as  soon  as  he  had 
done  it,  he  fell  down  dead  afore  the  bed. 
Thus  was  the  sword  proved,  that  none 
ne  drew  it  but  he  were  dead  or  maimed. 
So  lay  he  there  till  a  maiden  came  into 
the  sliip,  and  cast  him  out,  for  there 
was  no  man  so  hardy  of  the  world  to 
enter  into  that  ship  for  the  defence. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  marvels  of  the  sword  and  of  the 
scabbard. 

And  then  beheld  they  the  scabbard ; 
it  seemed  to  be  of  a  serpent's  skin.  And 
thereon  were  letters  of  gold  and  silver. 
And  the  girdle  was  but  poorly  to  come 
to,  and  not  able  to  sustain  such  a  rich 
sword,  and  the  letters  said :  He  which 
shall  wield  me,  ought  to  be  more  harder 
than  any  other,  if  he  bear  me  as  truly  as 
I  ought  to  be  borne.  For  the  body  of 
him  which  I  ought  to  hang  by,  he  shall 
not  be  shamed  in  no  place  while  he  is 
gird  with  this  girdle,  nor  never  none 
be  so  hardy  to  do  away  this  girdle  for 
it  ought  not  to  be  done  away,  but  by  the 
hands  of  a  maid,  and  that  she  be  a 
king's  daughter,  and  queen's,  and  she 
must  be  a  maid  all  the  days  of  her 
life,  both  in  will  and  in  deed ;  and  if 
she  break  her  virginity,  she  shall  die  the 
most  villainous  death  that  ever  did  any 
woman.  Sir,  said  Percivale,  turn  this 
sword,  that  we  may  see  what  is  on  the 
other  side.  And  it  was  red  as  blood, 
with  black  letters  as  any  coal,  which 
said,  He  that  shall  praise  me  most,  most 
shall  he  fmd  me  to  blame  at  a  great 
need,  and  to  whom  I  should  be  most 
debonair  shall  I  be  most  felon,  and  that 
shall  be  at  one  time.  Fair  brother,  said 
she  to  Percivale,  it  befell  about  a  forty 
year  after  the  passion  of  Jesu  Christ, 


that  Nacien,  the  brother-in-law  of  king 
Mordrains,  was  borne  into  a  town  nunc 
than  fourteen  days'  journey  from  his 
country,  by  the  commandment  of  our 
Lord,  into  an  isle,  into  the  parts  of  the 
west,  that  men  caU  the  Isle  of  Tumanoe. 
So  befell  it  that  he  found  this  ship  at 
the  entry  of  a  rock,  and  he  found  the 
bed,  and  this  sword,  as  we  have  heard 
now.  Not  for  then  he  had  not  so  much 
hardiness  to  draw  it:  and  there  he 
dwelled  an  eight  days,  and  at  the  nmth 
day  there  fell  a  great  wind  which  de- 
parted him  out  of  the  isle,  and  brought 
him  to  another  isle  by  a  rock,  and  there 
he  found  the  greatest  giant  that  ever 
man  might  see.  Therewith  came  that 
horrible  giant  to  slay  him,  and  then 
he  looked  about  him,  and  might  not 
fly,  and  he  had  nothing  to  def<md  him 
with.  So  he  ran  to  his  sword,  and 
when  he  saw  it  naked  he  praised  it 
much,  and  then  he  shook  it,  and  there- 
with he  brake  it  in  the  midst.  Ah,  said 
Nacien,  the  thing  I  most  praised  oog^ 
I  now  most  to  blame.  And  therewitii 
he  threw  the  pieces  of  his  sword  over  his 
bed.  And  after  he  lept  over  the  board  to 
fight  with  the  giant,  and  slew  him.  And 
anon  he  entered  into  the  ship  again,  and 
the  wind  arose,  and  drove  him  through 
the  sea,  that  by  adventure  he  came  to 
another  ship  where  king  Mordrains 
was,  which  had  been  tempted  full  evil 
with  a  fiend  in  the  port  of  perilous  rock. 
And  when  that  one  saw  the  other  they 
made  great  joy  of  other,  and  either  told 
other  of  their  adventure,  and  how  the 
sword  failed  him  at  his  most  need. 
When  Mordrains  saw  the  sword  he 
praised  it  much, — ^but  the  breaking  was 
not  to  do  but  by  wickedness  of  thysdf- 
ward,  for  thou  art  in  some  sin: — and 
there  he  took  the  sword,  and  set  the 
pieces  together,  and  they  soldered 
as  fair  as  ever  they  were  tofore;  and 
there  he  put  the  sword  in  the  sheath, 
and  laid  it  down  on  the  bed.  Then 
heard  they  a  voice  that  said,  Go  out  of 
this  ship  a  little  while,  and  enter  into 
the  other,  for  dread  ye  fall  in  deadly 
sin ;  for,  and  ye  be  found  in  deadly  sin, 
ye  may  not  escape  but  perish.    And  so 
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went  into  the  other  ship.  And  as 
Kacien  went  over  the  board,  he  was 
smittoi  with  a  sword  on  the  right 
foot,  that  he  fell  down  noseling  to  the 
ship's  board,  and  therewith  he  said,  O 
God,  how  am  I  hurt.  And  then  there 
came  a  voice  and  said,  Take  thou  that 
for  thy  forfeit  that  thou  didst  in  drawing 
of  this  sword,  therefore  thou  receivest  a 
wound,  for  thou  were  never  worthy  to 
handle  it,  as  the  writing  maketh  men- 
tion. In  the  name  of  God,  said  Gala- 
had, ye  are  right  wise  of  these  works. 

CHAP.  V. 

How  king  Pelles  was  smitten  through  both 
tingbs  because  he  drew  the  sword,  and 
o&r  marvellous  histories. 

Sot,  said  she,  there  was  a  king  that 
hight  Pelles  the  maimed  king.  And 
while  he  might  ride,  he  supported  much 
Christendom,  and  holy  Church.  So  upon 
ft  day  he  hunted  in  a  wood  of  his  which 
lasted  unto  the  sea,  and  at  the  last  he 
lost  his  hoimds  and  his  knights,  save 
only  one :  and  there  he  and  his  knight 
went  till  that  they  came  toward  Ireland, 
and  there  he  found  the  ship.  And  when 
he  saw  the  letters  and  understood  them, 
yet  he  entered,  for  he  was  right  perfect 
of  his  life :  but  his  knight  had  none  har- 
diness to  enter,  and  there  foimd  he  this 
sword,  and  drew  it  out  as  much  as  ye 
may  see.  So  therewith  entered  a  spear, 
wherewith  he  was  smitten  him  through 
both  the  thighs,  and  never  sith  might 
he  be  healed,  nor  nought  shall  tofore 
we  come  to  him.  Thus,  said  she,  was 
king  Pelles,  your  grandsire,  maimed  for 
his  hardiness.  In  the  name  of  God, 
damsel,  said  Galahad.  So  they  went 
toward  the  bed  to  behold  all  about  it, 
and  above  the  head  there  hung  two 
swords.  Also  there  were  two  spindles 
which  were  as  white  as  any  snow,  and 
other  that  were  as  red  as  blood,  and 
other  above  green  as  any  emerald:  of 
these  three  colours  were  the  spindles, 
and  of  natural  colour  within,  and  with- 
out any  painting.  These  spindles,  said 
the  damsel,  were  when  sinful  Eve  came 
to  gather  fruit,  for  which  Adam  and 


she  were  put  out  of  paradise,  she  took 
with  her  the  bough  on  which  the  apple 
hung  on.  Then  perceived  she  that  the 
branch  was  fair  and  green,  and  she 
remembered  her  the  loss  which  came 
from  the  tree.  Then  she  thought  to 
keep  the  branch  as  long  as  she  might. 
And  for  she  had  no  coffer  to  keep  it  in, 
she  put  it  in  the  earth.  So  by  the  will 
of  our  Lord  the  branch  grew  to  a  great 
tree  within  a  little  while,  and  was  as 
white  as  any  snow,  branches,  boughs, 
and  leaves,  that  was  a  token  a  maiden 
planted  it.  But  after  the  tree  which 
was  white  became  green  as  any  grass, 
and  all  that  came  out  of  it.  And  in  the 
same  time  there  was  Abel  begotten; 
thus  was  the  tree  long  of  green  colomr. 
And  so  it  befell  many  days  after,  under 
the  same  tree  Cain  slew  Abel,  whereof 
befell  great  marvel.  For  anon  as  Abel 
had  received  the  death  under  the  green 
tree,  it  lost  the  green  colour  and  became 
red,  and  that  was  in  tokening  of  the 
blood.  And  anon  all  the  plants  died 
thereof,  but  the  tree  grew  and  waxed  mar- 
vellously fair,  and  it  was  the  fairest  tree 
and  the  most  delectable  that  any  man 
might  behold  and  see,  and  so  died  the 
plMits  that  grew  out  of  it  tofore  the 
time  that  Abel  was  slain  under  it.  So 
long  endured  the  tree  till  that  Solomon 
king  David's  son  reigned,  and  held  the 
land  after  his  father.  This  Solomon 
was  wise,  and  knew  all  the  virtues  of 
stones  and  trees,  and  so  he  knew  the 
course  of  the  stars,  and  many  other 
diverse  things. 

This  Solomon  had  an  evil  wife,  where 
through  he  wend  that  there  had  never 
been  no  good  woman,  and  so  he  de- 
spised them  in  his  books.  So  answered 
a  voice  him  once,  Solomon,  if  heaviness 
come  to  a  man  by  a  woman,  ne  reck 
thou  never.  For  yet  shall  there  come 
a  woman  whereof  there  shall  come 
greater  joy  unto  man  an  hundred  times 
more  than  this  heaviness  giveth  sorrow, 
and  that  woman  shall  be  bora  of  thy 
lineage.  Then  when  Solomon  heard 
these  words,  he  held  himself  but  a  fool, 
and  the  truth  he  perceived  by  old  books. 
Also  the  Holy  Ghost  shewed  him  the 
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coining  of  the  glorious  Virgin  Marv. 
Then  asked  he  of  the  voice  if  it  should 
be  in  the  end  of  his  lineage.  Nay,  said 
the  voice,  but  there  shall  come  a  man 
which  shall  be  a  maid,  and  the  last 
of  your  blood,  and  he  shall  be  as  good 
a  knight  as  duke  Josua  thy  brother-in- 
law. 

CHAP.  VI. 

How  Solomon  took  David^s  sword  by  the 
counsel  of  bis  vnft^  and  of  other  matters 
marvellous. 

Now  have  I  certified  thee  of  that  thou 
stoodst  in  doubt.  Then  was  Solomon 
glad  that  there  should  come  any  such  of 
his  lineage,  but  ever  he  marvelled  and 
studied  who  that  should  be,  and  what 
his  name  might  be.  His  wife  perceived 
that  he  studied,  and  thought  that  she 
would  know  it  at  some  season,  and  so 
she  waited  her  time,  and  asked  of  him  the 
cause  of  his  studying,  and  there  he  told 
her  altogether  how  the  voice  told  him. 
Well,  said  she,  I  shall  let  make  a  ship 
of  the  best  wood  and  most  durable  that 
men  may  find.  So  Solomon  sent  for  all 
the  carpenters  of  the  land  and  the  best. 
And  when  they  had  made  the  ship,  the 
lady  said  to  Solomon,  Sir,  said  she,  since 
it  is  so  that  this  knight  ought  to  pass 
all  other  knights  of  chivalry  which  have 
been  tofore  nim,  and  shall  come  after 
him,  moreover  I  shall  tell  you,  said  she,  ye 
shall  go  into  our  Lord's  temple,  whereas 
is  king  David's  sword,  your  father,  the 
which  is  the  marvellousest  and  sharpest 
that  ever  was  taken  in  any  knight's 
hand.  Therefore  take  that,  and  take 
off  the  pommel,  and  thereto  make  ye  a 
pommel  of  precious  stones,  that  it  be 
so  subtiUy  made  that  no  man  perceive 
it  but  that  they  be  all  one.  And  after 
make  there  an  hilt  so  marvellously 
and  wonderly  that  no  man  may  know 
it.  And  aiter  make  a  marvellous 
sheath.  And  when  ye  have  made  all 
this,  I  shall  let  make  a  girdle  thereto, 
such  as  shall  please  me.  All  this  king 
Solomon  did  let  make  as  she  devised, 
both  the  ship  and  all  the  remnant.  And 
when  the  ship  was  ready  in  the  sea  to 
sail,  the  lady  let  make  a  great  bed,  and 


marvellous  rich,  and  set  her  upon  the 
bed's  head  covered  with  silk,  and  laid 
the  sword  at  the  feet,  and  the  girdles 
were  of  hemp,  and  therewith  the  king 
was  angry.  Sir,  wit  ye  wdl,  said  she, 
that  I  have  none  so  hig^  a  thing  whidi 
were  worthy  to  sustain  so  high  a  sword, 
and  a  maid  shall  bring  other  laMAs 
thereto,  but  I  wot  not  when  it  shalfbe, 
nor  what  time.  And  there  she  kt 
make  a  covering  to  the  ship,  of  dodi 
of  silk  that  should  never  rot  for  do 
manner  of  weather.  Yet  went  that  lady, 
and  made  a  carpenter  to  come  to  the 
tree  which  Abel  was  slain  under.  Now, 
said  she,  carve  me  out  of  this  tree  as 
much  wood  as  will  make  me  a  spindk. 
Ah,  madam,  said  he,  this  is  the  tree  the 
which  our  first  mother  planted.  Do  it, 
said  she,  or  else  I  shall  destroy  thee. 
Anon  as  he  b^;an  to  work  there  came 
out  drops  of  blood,  and  then  would  he 
have  len,  but  she  would  not  suffer  hhn, 
and  so  he  took  away  as  much  wood  as 
might  make  a  spindle,  and  so  she  made 
him  to  take  as  much  of  the  green  tree, 
and  of  the  white  tree.  And  when  these 
three  spindles  were  shapen,  she  made 
them  to  be  fastened  upon  the  cdling  of 
the  bed.  When  Solomon  saw  this,  he 
said  to  his  wife.  Ye  have  done  marvd- 
lously,  for  though  all  the  world  woe 
here  right  now,  they  could  not  devise 
wherefore  all  this  was  made,  but  our 
Lord  himself,  and  thou  that  hast  done 
it  wotest  not  what  it  shall  betoken. 
Now  let  it  be,  said  she,  for  ye  shall 
hear  tidings  sooner  than  ye  ween. 

Now  shall  ye  hear  a  wonderful  tale 
of  king  Solomon  and  his  wife. 

CHAP.  VII. 

A  wonderful  tale  of  king  SdonuM  ad 
bis  wife. 

That  night  lay  Solomon  befoie  the 
ship  with  little  fellowship.  And  when 
he  was  on  sleep,  him  thought  there 
came  from  heaven  a  great  company  o^ 
angels,  and  alight  into  the  ship,  and 
took  water  which  was  brought  by  an 
angel  in  a  vessel  of  silver,  and  sprinkled 
all  the  ship.    And  after  he  came  to  the 
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sword  and  drew  letters  on  the  hilt. 
And  after  went  to  the  ship's  board,  and 
wrote  there  other  letters,  which  said: 
Thou  man  that  wilt  enter  within  me, 
beware  that  thou  be  full  within  the 
&ith,  for  I  ne  am  but  faith  and  belief. 
When  Solomon  espied  these  letters  he 
was  abashed,  so  that  he  durst  not  enter, 
and  so  drew  him  aback,  and  the  ship 
was  anon  shoven  in  the  sea,  and  he  went 
so  fast  that  he  lost  sight  of  him  within 
^  little  while.  And  Uien  a  little  voice 
.  said,  Solomon,  the  last  knight  of  thy 
lineage  shall  rest  in  this  bed.  Then 
went  Solomon  and  awaked  his  wife, 
and  told  her  of  the  adventures  of  the 
ship. 

Now  saith  the  history,  that  a  great 
while  the  three  fellows  beheld  the  bed 
and  the  three  spindles.  Then  they 
were  at  certain  that  they  were  of 
natural  colours,  without  painting.  Then 
they  lift  up  a  cloth  which  was  above 
the  ground,  and  there  they  found  a 
rich  purse  by  seeming.  And  Percivale 
took  it,  and  found  therein  a  writ, 
and  so  he  read  it,  and  devised  the 
manner  of  the  spindles,  and  of  the 
ship,  whence  it  came,  and  by  whom  it 
was  made.  Now,  said  Galahad,  where 
shall  we  find  the  gentlewoman  that 
shall  make  new  girdles  to  the  sword. 
Fair  sir,  said  Percivale's  sister,  dismay 
you  not,  for  by  the  leave  oif  God  I 
shall  let  make  a  girdle  to  the  sword, 
such  one  as  shall  belong  thereto.  And 
then  she  opened  a  box,  and  took  out 
girdles  which  were  seemly  wrought 
with  golden  threads,  and  upon  that 
were  set  full  precious  stones,  and  a  rich 
buckle  of  gold.  Lo  lords,  said  she, 
here  is  a  girdle  that  ought  to  be  set 
about  the  sword.  And  wit  ye  well  the 
greatest  part  of  this  girdle  was  made 
of  my  hair,  which  I  loved  well  while 
that  I  was  a  woman  of  the  world.  But 
as  soon  as  I  wist  that  this  adventure 
was  ordained  me,  I  clipped  off  my  hair 
and  made  this  girdle  in  the  name  of 
God.  Ye  be  well  found,  said  Sir  Bors, 
for  certes  you  have  put  us  out  of  great 
pain,  wherein  we  should  have  entered 
ne  had  your  tidings  been.    Then  went 


the  gentlewoman  and  set  it  on  the  girdle 
of  the  sword.  Now,  said  the  fellow- 
ship, what  is  the  name  of  the  sword, 
and  what  shall  we  call  it  ?  Truly,  said 
she,  the  name  of  the  sword  is,  the  sword 
with  the  strange  girdles,  and  the  sheath, 
mover  of  blood ;  for  no  man  that  hath 
blood  in  him  shall  never  see  the  one 
part  of  the  sheath  which  was  made  of 
the  tree  of  life.  Then  they  said  to 
Galahad,  In  the  name  of  Jesu  Christ, 
and  pray  you  that  ye  gird  you  with 
this  sword,  which  hath  been  desired 
so  much  in  the  realm  of  Logris.  Now 
let  me  begin,  said  Galahad,  to  gripe 
this  sword  for  to  give  you  courage: 
but  wit  ye  well  it  belongeth  no  more 
to  me  then  it  doth  to  you.  And  then 
he  griped  about  it  with  his  fingers 
a  great  deal.  And  then  she  girt  him 
about  the  middle  with  the  sword: — Now 
reck  I  not  though  I  die,  for  now  I  hold 
me  one  of  the  blessed  maidens  of  the 
world,  which  hath  made  the  worthiest 
knight  of  the  world.  Damsel,  said 
Galahad,  ye  have  done  so  much  that 
I  shall  be  your  knight  all  the  days  of 
my  life.  Then  they  went  from  that 
ship,  and  went  to  the  other.  And  anon 
the  wind  drove  them  into  the  sea  a 
great  pace,  but  they  had  no  victual: 
but  it  befell  that  they  came  on  the  mom 
to  a  castle  that  men  call  Carteloise, 
that  was  in  the  marches  of  Scotland. 
And  when  they  had  passed  the  port,  the 
gentlewoman  said,  Lords,  here  be  men 
arriven  that,  and  they  wist  that  ye  were 
of  king  Arthur's  court,  ye  should  be 
assailed  anon.  Damsel,  said  Galahad, 
he  that  cast  us  out  of  the  rock  shall 
deliver  us  from  them. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

How  Galahad  and  bis  fellows  came  to  a 
castle t  and  bow  tbey  werefougbt  witbal, 
and  bow  tbey  slew  tbeir  adversaries^ 
and  otber  matters. 

So  it  befell,  as  they  spake  thus  there 

came  a  squire  by  them,  and  asked  what 

they  were.    And  they  said  they  were 

of  king  Arthur's  house.    Is  that  sooth  ? 

'  said  he.    Now  by  my  head,  said  he,  ye 
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be  ill  arrayed ;  and  then  turned  he 
again  unto  the  cliff  fortress.  And  within 
a  while  they  heard  a  horn  blow.  Then 
a  gentlewoman  came  to  them,  and  asked 
them  of  whence  they  were,  and  they 
told  her.  Fair  lords,  said  she,  for  God's 
love  turn  again  if  ye  may,  for  ye  be 
come  unto  your  death.  Nay,  they  said, 
we  will  not  turn  again,  for  He  shall 
help  us  in  whose  service  we  be  entered 
in.  Then  as  thev  stood  talking,  there 
came  knights  well  armed,  and  bad  them 
yield  them,  or  else  to  die.  That  yield- 
ing, said  they,  shall  be  noyous  to  you ; 
and  therewith  they  let  their  horses 
run,  and  Sir  Percivale  smote  the  fore- 
most to  the  earth,  and  took  his  horse 
and  mounted  thereupon,  and  the  same 
did  Galahad.  Also  Sir  Bors  served 
another  so.  For  they  had  no  horses 
in  that  country,  for  they  left  their 
horses  when  they  took  their  ship  in 
other  countries.  And  so  when  they 
were  horsed  then  began  they  to  set 
upon  them.  And  the^  of  the  castle 
fled  into  the  strong  fortress,  and  the 
three  knights  after  them,  into  the  castle, 
and  so  sdight  on  foot,  and  with  their 
swords  slew  them  down,  and  gat  into 
the  hall.  Then  when  they  beheld  the 
great  multitude  of  people  they  had  slain, 
they  held  themselves  great  sinners. 
Certes,  said  Bors,  I  ween  and  God  had 
loved  them  that  we  should  not  have  had 
power  to  have  slain  them  thus,  but  they 
nave  done  so  much  against  our  Lord 
that  he  will  not  suffer  them  to  reign  no 
longer.  Say  ye  not  so,  said  Galahad, 
for  if  they  misdid  against  God  the  ven- 
geance is  not  ours,  but  to  Him  which 
hath  power  thereof.  So  came  there  out 
of  a  chamber  a  good  man  which  was  a 
priest,  and  bear  God's  body  in  a  cup. 
And  when  he  saw  them  which  lay  dead 
in  the  hall,  he  was  all  abashed.  And 
Galahad  did  off  his  helm  and  kneeled 
down,  and  so  did  his  two  fellows.  Sir, 
said  they,  have  ye  no  dread  of  us,  for 
we  be  of  king  Arthur's  court.  Then 
asked  the  good  man  how  they  were 
slain  so  suddenly ;  and  they  told  it  him. 
Truly,  said  the  good  man,  and  ye  might 
live  as  long  as  the  world  might  endure, 


never  might  ye  have  done  so  great  m 
alms-deed  as  this.  ^,  said  GalahdL 
I  repent  me  much,  inasmuch  as  tky 
were  christened.  Nay,  repent  yon  not, 
said  he,  for  they  were  not  cfairistead, 
and  I  shall  tell  you  how  that  I  wot  of 
this  castle.  Here  was  lord  earl  Hemn 
not  but  one  year,  and  he  had  three  soos 
good  knights  of  arms,  and  a  daughter 
the  fairest  gentlewoman  that  men  loiew. 
So  those  three  knights  loved  their  sister 
so  sore  that  they  burnt  in  love,  and  so 
they  dishonoured  her,  maugre  her  head. 
And  for  she  cried  to  her  father,  they  slew 
her,  and  took  their  father  and  put  him 
in  prison,  and  wounded  him  loffi  to  the 
death,  but  a  cousin  of  hers  rescued  him. 
And  then  did  they  great  untruth :  thej 
slew  clerks  and  priests,  and  made  beit 
down  chapels,  that  our  Lord's  service 
might  not  be  served  nor  said;  and  this 
same  day  their  father  sent  to  me  fw  to 
be  confessed  and  houseled,  bat  such 
shame  had  never  man  as  I  had  this 
day  wiUi  the  three  brethren:  hot  the 
earl  bad  me  suffer,  for  he  said  they 
should  not  long  endure,  for  three  se^ 
vants  of  our  Lord  should  destroy  them; 
and  now  it  is  brought  to  an  end.  And 
by  this  ye  may  wit  that  our  Lord  is  not 
displeased  with  your  deeds.  Certes, 
said  Galahad,  and  it  had  not  pleased 
our  Lord,  never  should  we  have  slain 
so  many  men  in  so  little  a  while.  And 
then  they  brought  the  earl  Hemox  out 
of  prison  into  the  midst  of  the  hall,  that 
knew  Galahad  anon,  and  yet  he  saw 
him  never  afore  but  by  revelation  of 
our  Lord. 

CHAP.  DC. 

How  tbe  three  knights,  wUb  Pawfdit 
sister,  came  into  Ufe  VHiste  forest,  and  if 
<m  hart  and  four  lions  and  o&er  dniip» 

Then  began  he  to  weep  right  tendedy, 
and  said,  I^g  have  I  abiden  your  com- 
ing, but  for  Gk)d's  love  hold  me  in  yonr 
arms,  that  my  soul  may  depart  out  of 
my  body  in  so  good  a  man's  arms  as  je 
be.  Gladly,  said  Galahad.  And  then 
one  said  on  high  that  all  heard,  Gak- 
had,  well   hast  thou  avenged  me  on 
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God's  enemies.  Now  behoveth  thee  to 
go  to  the  maimed  king  as  soon  as  thou 
mayest,  for  he  shall  receive  by  thee 
health  which  he  hath  abiden  so  long. 
And  therewith  the  soul  departed  from 
the  body.  And  Galahad  made  him  to 
be  buried  as  he  ought  to  be. 

Right  so  departed  the  three  knights, 
and  Percivale's  sister  with  them.  And 
so  they  came  into  a  waste  forest,  and 
there  they  saw  afore  them  a  white  hart, 
which  four  lions  led.  Then  they  took 
them  to  assent  for  to  follow  after,  for 
to  know  whither  they  repaired ;  and  so 
they  rode  after,  a  great  pace,  till  that 
they  came  to  a  valley,  and  thereby 
was  an  hermitage  where  a  good  man 
dwelled;  and  the  hart  and  the  lions 
entered  also.  So  when  they  saw  all 
this,  they  turned  to  the  chapel,  and  saw 
the  good  man  in  a  religious  weed,  and 
in  the  armour  of  our  Lord,  for  he 
would  sing  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  so  they  entered  in  and  heard  mass. 
And  at  the  secrets  of  the  mass,  they 
three  saw  the  hart  become  a  man,  the 
which  marvelled  them,  and  set  him 
upon  the  altar  in  a  rich  siege,  and  saw 
the  four  lions  were  changed,  the  one  to 
the  form  of  a  man,  the  other  to  the 
form  of  a  lion,  and  the  third  to  an 
eagle,  and  the  fourth  was  changed  unto 
an  ox.  Then  took  they  their  siege 
-where  the  hart  sat,  and  went  out 
through  a  glass  window,  and  there  was 
nothing  perished  nor  broken,  and  they 
heard  a  voice  say.  In  such  a  manner  en- 
tered the  son  of  God  in  the  womb  of 
a  maid,  Mary.  And  when  they  heard 
these  words,  they  fell  down  to  the  earth, 
and  were  astonied,  and  therewith  was 
a  great  clearness.  And  when  they  were 
come  to  themselves  again,  they  went  to 
the  good  man,  and  prayed  him  that  he 
would  say  them  truth.  What  thing  have 
ye  seen  ?  said  he :  and  they  told  him  all 
that  they  had  seen.  Ah,  lords,  said  he, 
ye  be  welcome,  now  wot  I  well  ye  be 
the  good  knights  the  which  shall  bring 
the  Sancgreal  to  an  end ;  for  ye  be  they 
unto  whom  our  Lord  shall  shew  great 
secrets.  And  well  ought  our  Lord  be 
signified  to  an  hart ;  for  the  hart  when 


he  is  old  he  waxeth  young  again  in  his 
white  skin :  right  so  cometh  again  our 
Lord  from  death  to  life,  for  he  lost 
earthly  flesh,  that  was  the  deadly  flesh 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  womb  of  the 
blessed  virgin  Mary ;  and  for  that  cause 
appeared  our  Lord  as  a  white  hart  with- 
out spot.  And  the  four  that  were  with 
him  is  to  understand  the  four  evange- 
lists, which  set  in  writing  a  part  of  Jesu 
Christ's  deeds  that  he  did  some  time 
when  he  was  among  you  an  earthly 
man.  For  wit  ye  well  never  erst  might 
no  knight  know  the  truth,  for,  ofttimes 
or  this,  our  Lord  shewed  him  unto  good 
men  and  unto  good  knights  in  likeness 
of  an  hart.  But  I  suppose  from  hence- 
forth ye  shall  see  no  more.  And  then 
they  joyed  much,  and  dwelled  there  all 
that  day.  And  upon  the  morrow,  when 
they  had  heard  mass  they  departed,  and 
commended  the  good  man  to  God. 
And  so  they  came  to  a  castle,  and 
passed  by.  So  there  came  a  knight 
armed  after  them,  and  said.  Lords, 
hark  what  I  shall  say  to  you. 

CHAP.  X. 

How  they  were  desired  of  a  strange  custom^ 
the  wbich  tbey  would  not  obey;  and  bow 
tbey  fought  and  slew  many  knights. 

This  gentlewoman  that  ye  lead  with 
you  is  a  maid?  Sir,  said  she,  a  maid 
I  am.  Then  he  took  her  by  the  bridle 
and  said,  By  the  holy  cross  ye  shall  not 
escape  me  tofore  ye  have  yielden  the 
custom  of  this  castle.  Let  her  go,  said 
Percivale ;  ye  be  not  wise,  for  a  maid  in 
what  place  she  cometh  is  free.  So  in 
the  meanwhile  there  came  out  a  ten  or 
twelve  knights  armed,  out  of  the  castle, 
and  with  them  came  gentlewomen  which 
held  a  dish  of  silver,  and  then  they  said. 
This  gentlewoman  must  yield  us  the 
custom  of  this  castle.  Sir,  said  a 
knight,  what  maid  passeth  hereby  shall 
give  this  dish  full  of  blood  of  her  right 
arm.  Blame  have  ye,  said  Galahad, 
that  brought  up  such  customs,  and  I 
ensure  you  of  this  gentlewoman  ye 
shall  fail  while  that  I  live.  Truly,  said 
Sir  Percivale,  I  had  lever  be  slain.    And 


I  also,  said  Sir  Bors.  By  my  truth, 
sftid  the  knight,  then  shall  ye  die,  for 
ye  may  not  endure  against  U5,  though 
ye  were  the  best  knights  of  the  world. 
Then  let  ihem  run  each  to  other,  acid 
the  three  fellows  heat  the  ten  knight?, 
and  then  set  their  hands  lo  their  swords, 
and  beat  them  dowu  and  slew  them. 
Then  there  eame  out  of  the  castle  well 
a  threescore  knights  armed.  Fair  lords, 
said  the  three  fellows,  have  mercy  upon 
yourselves,  and  have  not  ado  with  us. 
Nay,  fair  lords,  said  the  knights  of  the 
castle,  we  counsel  you  to  withdraw 
you,  for  ye  are  the  best  knights  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  do  no  more,  for  ye 
have  done  enough.  We  will  let  you  go 
with  this  harni,  hat  we  must  needs  have 
the  custom.  Certes.  said  Galahad,  for 
nought  speak  ye.  Well,  said  Ihey.  will 
ye  cQe?  We  be  not  yet  come  thereto, 
said  Galahad.  Then  began  they  lo 
meddle  together,  and  Gal^iad  drew  his 
sword  with  the  strange  girdles,  and 
smote  on  Ihe  right  hand  and  on  the  left 
hand,  and  slew  what  that  ever  abode 
him,  and  did  such  marvels  that  there 
was  none  that  saw  him  but  they  wend 
he  had  been  none  earthly  man  but  a 
monster.  And  his  two  fellows  halp 
him  passing  well,  and  so  they  held 
the  journey  every  each  in  like  hard, 
lilt  It  was  night.  Then  must  they 
needs  pact.  So  came  a  good  knight 
and  said  to  the  three  fellows,  If  ye  will 
come  in  to  night,  and  take  such  harbour 
as  here  is,  ye  shall  be  right  welcome, 
and  we  shall  ensure  you  by  the  loith  ul 
our  bodies,  as  we  are  true  knights,  to 
leave  yoa  in  such  estate  to-morrow  as 
we  find  yon,  without  any  falsehood. 
And  as  soon  as  ye  know  of  the  custom 
we  dare  say  ye  will  accord.  Therefore, 
for  God's  love,  said  the  gentle 


■t  for  n 
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we,  said  Galahad,  and  so  they  entered 
into  the  castle.  And  when  they  were 
alight,  they  made  great  joy  of  them. 
So  within  a  while  the  three  knighls 
asked  the  custom  of  the  castle,  and 
wherefore  it  was.  What  it  is.  said  they, 
we  will  say  you  sooth. 


CHAP.  XI. 

HoK  Sir  PercivaU's  aster  Hid  a  £A}d 
of  btmd  far  lo  bad  a  lady;  utmifn 
she  died;  and  hsm  that  the  hni]  n 
ful  in  a  ibip. 

These  is  in  this  castle  a  gcntlevD^ 
which  we  and  this  cattle  is  hei^  oi 
many  other.  So  it  befell  many  ycm 
agone  ti^re  fell  upon  her  a  imhif 
And  when  she  had  lain  a  great  lAiL 
she  fell  into  a  measle,  and  id  m 
leech  she  could  have  no  remedy.  Itt 
at  the  last  an  old  man  said,  and  da 
might  have  a  dish  full  of  blood  J  i 
maid  and  a  clean  virgin  in  will  ol 
in  work,  and  a.  kine's  dangjjter.  tka 
blood  should  be  her  health,  and  Ibc  •> 
anoint  her  withal :  and  for  this  thi^[ 
was  this  custom  made.  Now,  sikl  1^ 
civale's  sister.  Fair  knights,  I  see  nl 
that  this  gentlewoman  is  but  dad 
Certes,  said  Galahad,  and  if  ye  fala) 
so  much,  ye  may  die.  Tmly.  oM  ita, 
and  I  die  for  to  heal  her.  I  shall  «i 
me  great  worship  and  soul's  bcxn, 
and  worship  to  my  lineage,  and  bev 
is  one  harm  than  tu-ain.  And  thereto 
there  shall  be  no  more  battle,  bm  M- 
mom  I  shall  yield  you  your  costaai  d 
this  castle.  And  then  there  was  giat 
joy,  more  than  th^t^  was  toforc.  l'« 
else  had  there  been  mortal  war  up* 
the  mom;  notwithstanding  she  inrii 
none  other,  whether  they  would  ocndi 
That  night  were  Ihe  three  fellowi  tud 
with  the  best,  and  on  the  mora  Ac; 
heard  mass,  and  Sir  Perdvaie's  sda 
bad  bring  forth  the  uck  l^y.  Sa  lAt 
was,  the  which  was  evil  at  ease.  Tts 
said  she.  Who  shall  let  me  blood  F  S» 
one  came  forth  and  let  her  blooil.nl 
she  bled  so  much  that  Ihe  dish  mi  U. 
Then  she  lift  up  her  hand  atld  Mr  mI* 
her.  And  then  she  sold  to  Ihe  Uf. 
Madam,  1  am  come  lo  the  denth.  tor* 
make  you  whole;  for  God's  love  jnf 
for  me.  With  that  she  (ell  b  o  swnta. 
Then  Galahad  and  his  two  feUnn 
start  up  to  her,  and  Uft  hci  up.  mJ 
stanched  her,  but  she  had  bled  so  m^ 
that  she  might  not  live.  Then  sbe  Mii 
when   she  vras    awiiked.   Fair  & 
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ale,  I  die  for  the  healing  of  this 
So  I  require  you  that  ye  bury  not 
this  country,  but  as  soon  as  I  am 
put  me  in  a  boat  at  the  next 
,  and  let  me  go  as  adventure  will 
le ;  and  as  soon  as  ye  three  come 
J  dty  of  Sarras,  there  to  achieve 
>ly  Graile,  ye  shall  find  me  under 
er  arrived,  and  there  bury  me  in 
piiitual  place,  for  I  say  you  so 

there  Galahad  shall  be  buried, 
e  also,  in  the  same  place.  Then 
ale  undei-stood  these  words,  and 
d  it  her,  weeping.  And  then 
I  voice.  Lords  and  fellows,  to- 
w  at  the  hour  of  prime  ye  three 
depart  every  each  from  other,  till 
Lventure  bring  you  to  the  maimed 

Then  asked  she  her  Saviour,  and 
>n  as  she  had  received  him  the 
leparted  from  the  body.  So  the 
flay  was  the  lady  healed,  when  she 
nointed  withal.  Then  Sir  Perci- 
oade  a  letter  of  all  that  she  had 
1  them  as  in  strange  adventures, 
at  it  in  her  right  hand,  and  so  laid 
a  barge,  and  covered  it  with  black 
and  so  the  wind  arose,  and  drove 
kr;^e  from  the  land,  and  all  knights 
I  It,  till  it  was  out  of  their  sight. 
m  they  drew  all  to  the  castle,  and 
Jiwith  there  fell  a  sudden  tempest, 

thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  as 
e  earth  would  have  broken.  So 
le  castle  turned  up  so  down.  So  it 
I  evensong  or  the  tempest  was 
I.  Then  they  saw  afore  them  a 
t  armed  and  wounded  hard  in  the 
and  in  the  head,  that  said.  Oh 
succour  me,  for  now  it  is  need! 
this  knight  came  another  knight 

dwarf  which  cried  to  them  afer, 
,  ye  may  not  escape.  Then  the 
led  knight  held  up  his  hands  to 
that  he  should  not  die  in  such 
ition.  Truly,  said  Galahad,  I  shall 
ir  him  for  His  sake  that  he  calleth 

Sir,  said  Bors,  I  shall  do  it,  for  it 

for  you,  for  he  is  but  one  knight. 

id  he,  I  grant.  So  Sir  Bors  took  his 

and  commended  him  to  God,  and 
ftcr  to  rescue  the  wounded  knight. 
«r  turn  we  to  the  two  fellows. 


CHAP.  XII. 

How  Galahad  and  Percivale  found  in  a 
castle  many  tombs  of  maidens  that  bad 
hied  to  death. 

Now  saith  the  story  that  all  night 
Galahad  and  Percivale  were  in  a  chapel 
in  their  prayers,  for  to  save  Sir  Bors. 
So  on  the  morrow  they  dressed  them  in 
their  harness  toward  the  castle,  to  vnt 
what  was  fallen  of  them  therein.  And 
when  they  came  there,  they  found 
neither  man  nor  woman  that  he  ne  was 
dead  by  the  vengeance  of  our  Lord. 
With  that  they  heard  a  voice  that  said. 
This  vengeance  is  for  blood  shedding  of 
maidens.  Also  they  found  at  the  end 
of  the  chapel  a  churchyard,  and  therein 
might  they  see  a  threescore  fair  tombs, 
and  that  place  was  so  fair  and  so  de- 
lectable that  it  seemed  them  there  had 
been  none  tempest.  For  there  lay  the 
bodies  of  all  tibe  good  maidens  which 
were  martyred  for  the  sick  lady's  sake. 
Also  they  found  the  names  of  every 
each,  and  of  what  blood  they  were  come, 
and  all  were  of  kings*  blood,  and  twelve 
of  them  were  kings'  daughters.  Then 
they  departed,  and  went  into  a  forest. 
Now,  said  Percivale  unto  Galahad,  we 
must  depart ;  so  pray  we  our  Lord  that 
we  may  meet  together  in  short  time. 
Then  they  did  off  their  helms,  and 
kissed  together,  and  wept  at  their 
departing. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  entered  into  the  ship 
where  Sir  Percivale* s  sister  lay  dead; 
and  how  he  met  with  Sir  Galahad  his 
son. 

Now  saith  the  history,  that  when 
Launcelot  was  come  to  the  water  of 
Mortoise,  as  it  is  rehearsed  before,  he 
was  in  great  peril,  and  so  he  laid  him 
down  and  slept,  and  took  the  adventure 
that  God  would  send  him. 

So  when  he  was  asleep,  there  came  a 
vision  unto  him  and  said,  Launcelot, 
arise  up,  and  take  thine  armour,  and 
enter  into  the  first  ship  that  thou  shalt 
find.  And  when  he  had  heard  these 
words,  he  start  up  and  saw  great  dear^ 
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about  him.    And  tlien  he  lifi 
hi6  hand  and  blessed  him,  and  so  lo 

s,  and  made  him  reader ;  and  so 
by  adventure  he  came  by  a  strand,  and 
found  a  ship,  the  which 
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within  the  ship,  there  he  felt  the  most 
sweetness  that  ever  he  fdt ;  and  he  was 
fuimied  with  all  thing  that  he  thought 
on  or  desired.  Then  said  he,  Fair  Bweet 
Father  Jesu  Christ.  I  wot  not  in  what 
joy  I  am,  for  this  joy  passeth  all  enrthly 
joys  lliat  ever  I  was  in.  And  so  in  this 
joy  he  laid  him  down  to  the  ship's  board, 
and  slept  till  day.  And  when  he  awok«, 
he  found  there  a  fair  bed,  and  therein  ly- 
ing a  gentlewoman  dead,  the  which  was 
Sir  Percivale's  sister.  And  as  Launcdot 
devised  her,  he  espied  in  her  right  hand 
a  writ,  the  wliich  he  read,  the  which  told 
him  all  the  adventures  that  ye  have 
heard  lofore,  and  of  what  lineage  she 
was  come.  So  with  this  gentlewoman 
Sir  Launcdot  was  a  month  and  more.  If 
ye  would  ash  how  he  lived.  He  that  fed 
the  people  of  Israel  with  manna  in  the 

desert,  so  was  he  fed.  For  every  day, 
when  he  had  said  his  prayers,  he  was 
austnioed  with  the  gra<:e  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  So  on  a  night  he  went  to  play 
him  by  the  water  side,  for  he  was  some- 
.  what  weary  of  the  ship.  And  then  he 
listened,  and  heard  an  horse  come,  and 
one  riding  upon  him.  And  when  he 
came  nigh  he  seemed  a  knight.  And  so 
he  let  him  pass,  and  went  tliere  as  the 
ship  was,  and  there  he  alight,  and  toolc 
the  saddle  and  the  bridle  and  put  the 
horse  from  him,  and  went  into  the  ship. 
And  then  Launcclot  dressed  unlo  him 
and  said.  Ye  be  welcome.  And  he 
answeied  and  saluted  him  again,  and 
asked  him.  What  is  your  name?  far 
mudi  my  heart  givelli  unlo  you.  Truly, 
said  he,  my  name  is  Launcdot  du  L^e. 
Sir,  said  he,  then  be  ye  welcome,  for  ye 
were  ihe  begiimer  of  me  in  this  workl. 
Ah,  said  he,  are  yc  Galahaii?  Yea  for- 
sooth, said  he.  And  so  he  kneeled  down 
and  asked  him  his  blessing,  and  after 
look  off  his  helm  and  kissed  him.  And 
(here  was  great  joy  between  them,  for 
there  is  no  tongue  can  tdL  the  joy  that 


ihcy  made  either  of  other,  and  uoayi 
friendly  word  spoken  between,  a>  ^i 
would,  the  which  is  no  need  heti  a 
be  rehearsed.  And  there  every  od 
lold  other  of  iheii  adventures  and  no- 
vels that  were  befallen  lo  them  in  lOMf 
joume)^,  silh  that  they  departed  btm 
the  court.  Anon  as  Galahad  saw  i1k 
gentlewoman  dead  in  the  bed,  he  kMw 
her  well  enough,  and  lold  great  wonbf 
of  her,  and  that  she  was  the  best  mot 
living,  and  it  was  great  pity  of  her  dalfc 
But  when  Launcdot  heard  how  Ihenv- 
vellous  sword  was  gotten,  and  who  nak 
it,  and  all  the  marvels  rehearsed  liiiK 
Ihen  he  prayed  Galahad  his  son  thai  b 
would  shew  him  the  sword,  aitd  to  be 
did.  And  anon  he  kissed  Ihe  pooacL 
and  the  hills,  and  the  scabbard.  Ti4t. 
said  Launcelot,  never  erst  knew  1  of  i 
high  adventures  done,  and  so  roandloa 
and  strange.  So  dwelled  Lanniidolmi 
Galahad  within  that  ship  half  a  yar, 
and  served  God  daily  and  nightly  «iit 
all  thdr  power.  And  often  they  anitU 
in  isles  far  Irom  folk,  where  there  »■ 
paired  none  but  wild  beasts ;  ttod  ikK 
ihcy  found  many  strange 
perilous,  whidi  they  brought  t( 
But  because  the  adventures  w 
wild  beasts,  and  not  in  the  que 
Sancgreal,  therefore  the  laJe 
here  no  mention  thereof,  for  it  wot* 
be  100  long  to  tell  of  all  those  »*iw 
lures  thai  befell  then). 

CHAP.  XIV. 
HaiB  a  knigbl  brought  imte  Shr  (MiM 

an  burst,  and  bad  bim  Ctmu  fitm  !■ 

father  Sir  Lauiutlol. 

So  after,  on  a  Monday,  it  befell  fktf 
they  arrived  in  the  edge  of  a  fcw*. 
toforc  a  cross,  and  ihcn  saw  ihty  l 
knight,  armed  all  in  while.  tnA  «a 
richly  horsed,  and  led  in  his  liglit  barf 
a  white  horse.  And  so  he  came  to  At 
ship,  and  saluted  Ihe  Wo  knighl*  M  ita 
high  lord's  behalf,  and  said.  GtUaL 
sir,  yc  have  been  long  enouch  with  J«c 
father,  come  out  of  ihe  ship,  ud  tif- 
upon  this  horse,  and  go  where  the  i^- 
vcntarcs  shall  lead  thee  in  theqaotW 
the  SancgreaL     Then  be  wtol  »  ^ 
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£Bither,  and  kissed  him  sweetly,  and  said, 
Fair  sweet  father,  I  wot  not  when  I 
shall  see  you  more,  till  I  see  the  body 
of  Jesu  Christ.  I  pray  you,  said  Laun- 
odot,  pray  ye  to  the  high  Father  that  He 
hold  me  in  his  service.  And  so  he  took 
his  horse ;  and  there  they  heard  a  voice, 
that  said.  Think  for  to  do  well,  for  the 
one  shall  never  see  the  other  before  the 
dreadful  day  of  doom.  Now,  son  Gala- 
had, said  ikuncelot,  since  we  shall  de- 
part, and  never  see  other,  I  pray  to  the 
high  Father  to  preserve  both  me  and 
you  both.  Sir,  said  Galahad,  no  prayer 
availeth  so  much  as  yours.  And  there- 
with Galahad  entered  into  the  forest. 
And  the  wind  arose,  and  drove  Launce- 
lot  more  than  a  month  throughout  the 
sea,  where  he  slept  but  little,  but  prayed 
to  God  that  he  might  see  some  tidings  of 
the  Sancgreal.  So  it  befell  on  a  night, 
at  midnight  he  arrived  afore  a  castle,  on 
the  back  side,  which  was  rich  and  fair. 
And  there  was  a  postern  opened  towards 
the  sea,  and  was  open  without  any  keep- 
ing, save  two  lions  kept  the  entry ;  and 
the  moon  shone  clear.  Anon  Sir  Laun- 
celot  heard  a  voice  that  said,  Launcelot, 
go  out  of  this  ship,  and  enter  into  the 
castle,  where  thou  shalt  see  a  great  part 
of  thy  desire.  Then  he  ran  to  his  arms, 
and  so  armed  him,  and  so  he  went  to 
the  gate,  and  saw  the  lions.  Then  set 
he  hand  to  his  sword,  and  drew  it. 
Then  there  came  a  dwarf  suddenly,  and 
smote  him  on  the  arm  so  sore  that  the 
sword  fell  out  of  his  hand.  Then  heard 
he  a  voice  say.  Oh  man  of  evil  faith  and 
poor  belief,  wherefore  trowest  thou  more 
on  thy  harness  than  in  thy  Maker  ?  for 
He  might  more  avail  thee  than  thine 
armour,  in  whose  service  thou  art  set. 
Then  said  Launcelot,  Fair  Father  Jesu 
Christ,  I  thank  thee  of  thy  great  mercy, 
that  thou  reprovest  me  of  my  misdeed. 
Now  see  I  well  that  ye  hold  me  for  your 
servant.  Then  took  he  again  his  sword, 
and  put  it  up  in  his  sheath,  and  made  a 
cross  in  his  forehead,  and  came  to  the 
lions,  and  they  made  semblant  to  do 
him  harm.  Notwithstanding  he  passed 
by  them  without  hurt,  and  enterexi  into 
the  castle  to  the  chief  fortress,  and  there 


were  they  all  at  rest.  Then  Launcelot 
entered  in  so  armed,  for  he  found  no 
gate  nor  door  but  it  was  open.  And  at 
the  last  he  found  a  chamber  whereof 
the  door  was  shut,  and  he  set  his  hand 
thereto  to  have  opened  it,  but  he  might 
not. 

CHAP.  XV. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  was  to/ore  the  door  of 
the  chamber  wherein  the  holy  Sangreal 
was. 

Then  he  enforced  him  mickle  to  undo 
the  door.  Then  he  listened,  and  heard 
a  voice  which  sang  so  sweetly  that  it 
seemed  none  earthly  thing;  and  him 
thought  the  voice  said,  Joy  and  honour 
be  to  the  Father  of  Heaven!  Then 
Launcelot  kneeled  down  tofore  the 
chamber,  for  well  wist  he  that  there 
was  the  Sancgreal  within  that  chamber. 
Then  said  he.  Fair  sweet  Father  Jesu 
Christ,  if  ever  I  did  thing  that  pleased 
the  Lord,  for  thy  pity  have  me  not  in 
despite  for  my  sins  done  aforetime,  and 
that  thou  shew  me  something  of  that  I 
seek  !  And  with  that  he  saw  the  cham- 
ber door  open,  and  there  came  out  a 
great  clearness,  that  the  house  was  as 
bright  as  all  the  torches  of  the  world 
had  been  there.  So  came  he  to  the 
chamber  door,  and  would  have  entered. 
And  anon  a  voice  said  to  him.  Flee 
Launcelot,  and  enter  not,  for  thou 
oughtest  not  to  do  it :  and  if  thou  enter 
thou  shalt  forthink  it.  Then  he  vrith- 
drew  him  aback  right  heavy.  Then 
looked  he  up  in  the  midst  of  me  cham- 
ber, and  saw  a  table  of  silver,  and  the 
holy  vessel  covered  with  red  samite,  and 
many  angels  about  it,  whereof  one  held 
a  candle  of  wax  burning,  and  the  other 
held  a  cross,  and  the  ornaments  of  an 
altar.  And  before  the  holy  vessel  he 
saw  a  good  man  clothed  as  a  priest, 
and  it  seemed  that  he  was  at  the  sacring 
of  the  mass.  And  it  seemed  to  Launce- 
lot that  above  the  priest's  hands  there 
were  three  men,  whereof  the  two  put  the 
youngest  by  likeness  between  the  priest's 
hands,  and  so  he  lift  it  up  right  high, 
and  it  seemed  to  shew  so  to  the  people. 
And  then  Launcelot  marvelled  not  a 
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little,  for  him  thought  that  the  priest 
was  so  greatly  charged  of  the  figure, 
that  him  seemed  that  he  should  fall  to 
the  earth.  And  when  he  saw  none 
about  him  that  would  help  him,  then 
came  he  to  the  door  a  great  pace,  and 
said,  Fair  Father  Jesu  Christ,  ne  take 
it  for  no  sin  though  I  help  the  good 
man,  which  hath  great  need  of  help. 
Right  so  entered  he  into  the  chamber, 
and  came  toward  the  table  of  silver; 
and  when  he  came  nigh  he  felt  a  breath 
that  him  thought  it  was  intermeddled 
with  fire,  whi(^  smote  him  so  sore  in 
the  visage  that  him  thought  it  burnt  his 
visage;  and  therewith  he  fell  to  the 
earth,  and  had  no  power  to  arise,  as  he 
that  was  so  araged  that  had  lost  the 
power  of  his  body,  and  his  hearing,  and 
his  saying.  Then  felt  he  many  hands 
about  him,  which  took  him  up  and  bare 
him  out  of  the  chamber  door,  without 
any  amending  of  his  swoon,  and  left 
him  there  seeming  dead  to  all  people. 
So  upon  the  morrow,  when  it  was  fair 
day,  they  within  were  arisen,  and  found 
Launcelot  lying  afore  the  chamber  door. 
All  they  marvelled  how  that  he  came 
in.  And  so  they  looked  upon  him,  and 
felt  his  pulse,  to  wit  whether  there  were 
any  life  in  him ;  and  so  they  found  life 
in  him,  but  he  might  neither  stand,  nor 
stir  no  member  that  he  had;  and  so 
they  took  him  by  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  bare  him  into  a  chamber,  and  laid 
him  in  a  rich  bed,  far  from  all  folk,  and 
so  he  lay  four  days.  Then  the  one  said 
he  was  on  live,  and  the  other  said  nay. 
In  the  name  oif  God,  said  an  old  man, 
for  I  do  you  verily  to  wit  he  is  not 
dead,  but  he  is  so  full  of  life  as  the 
mightiest  of  you  all,  and  therefore  I 
counsel  you  that  he  be  well  kept  till 
God  send  him  life  again. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  bad  lain  fourteen  days 
and  as  many  nights  as  a  dead  man,  and 
other  divers  matters. 

In  such  manner  they  kept  Launcelot 
four  and  twenty  days,  and  also  many 
nights,  that  ever  he  lay  still  as  a  dead 


man ;  and  at  the  twenty-fifth  day  befell 
him  after  midday  that  he  opened  his 
eyes.    And  when  he  saw  folk  he  mtde 
great  sorrow  and  said.  Why  have  ye 
awaked  me?  for  I  was  more  at  ease 
than  I  am  now.    Oh  Jesu  Christ,  who 
might    be  so  blessed  that  might  see 
openly  thy  great  marvels  of  secretness 
there  where  no  sinner  may  be.   >Vhat 
have  ye  seen  ?  said  they  about  him.   I 
have  seen,  said  he,  so  great  marvds  that 
no  tongue  may  tdl,  and  more  than  any 
heart  can  think,  and  had  not  my  son 
been  here  afore  me  I  had  seen  modi 
more.     Then  they  told  him  how  he 
had  lain  there  four  and  twenty  days 
and  nights.    Then  him  thou^t  it  was 
punishment  for  the  twenty-tour  yeais 
that  he  had  been  a  sinner,  wherefore 
our  Lord  put  him  in  penance  four  and 
twenty  days  and  nights.     Then  looked 
Sir  Launcelot  before  him,  and  saw  the 
hair  which  he  had  borne  nigh  a  year, 
for    that    he    forethought    him  rig^t 
much  that  he  had  broken  his  promise 
unto  the  hermit,  which  he  had  avowed 
to  do.    Then  they  asked  him  how  it 
stood  with  him.     Forsooth,  said  he,  I 
am   whole  of  body,   thanked   be  our 
Lord ;  therefore,  sirs,  for  God's  love  tell 
me  where  that  I  am?   Then  said  they 
all  that  he  was  in  the  castle  of  Caibo- 
nek.    Therewith  came  a  gentlewoman, 
and    brought    him   a   shirt   of    small 
linen  cloth,  but  he  changed  not  there, 
but  took  the  hair  to  him  again.    Sir, 
said  they,  the  quest  of  the  Sancgieal  is 
achieved  right  now  in  you,  that  never 
shall  ye  see  of  the  Sancgreal  no  more 
than  ye  have  seen.    Now  I  thank  God, 
said  Launcelot,  of  His  great  mercy,  of 
that  I  have  seen,  for  it  sufficeth  me,  for, 
as  I  suppose,  no  man  in  this  world  hath 
lived  better  than  I  have  done  to  achiefe 
that  I  have  done.    And  therewith  he 
took  the  hair,  and  clothed  him  in  it, 
and  above  that  he  put  a  linen  shirt,  and 
after  a  robe  of  scarlet,  fresh  and  new. 
And  when  he  was  so  arrayed,  they  mar- 
velled all,  for  they  knew  him  that  he 
was  Launcelot,  the  good  knight.    And 
then  they  said  all,  O  my  lord  Sir  Laun- 
celot, be  that  ye  ?    And  he  said,  Truly 
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I  am  he.  Then  came  word  to  king 
Pelles,  that  the  knight  that  had  lain  so 
long  dead  was  Sir  Launcelot ;  then  was 
the  king  right  glad,  and  went  to  see 
bim.  .Aoid  when  Launcelot  saw  him 
come,  he  dressed  him  against  him,  and 
there  made  the  king  great  joy  of  him. 
And  there  the  king  told  him  tidings, 
that  his  fair  daughter  was  dead.  Then 
Lamicelot  was  right  heavy  of  it,  and 
said.  Sir,  me  fort£inketh  the  death  of 
your  daughter,  for  she  was  a  full  fair 
lady,  fresh  and  young.  And  well  I  wot 
she  bare  the  best  knight  that  is  now 
on  earth,  or  that  ever  was  since  God 
was  bom.  So  the  king  held  him  there 
four  days.  And  on  the  morrow  he  took 
his  leave  at  king  Pelles,  and  at  all  the 
fellowship  that  were  there,  and  thanked 
them  of  the  great  labour.  Right  so  as 
they  sat  at  dinner  in  the  chief  hall,  then 
was  it  so  beMlen  that  the  Sancgreal 
had  fulfilled  the  tables  with  all  manner 
of  meats  that  any  heart  might  think. 
So  as  they  sat,  they  saw  all  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  place  were  shut 
without  man's  hand,  whereof  they  were 
all  abashed,  and  none  wist  what  to  do. 
And  then  it  happed  suddenly  a  knight 
came  to  the  chief  door,  and  knocked, 
and  cried.  Undo  the  door;  but  they 
would  not.  And  ever  he  cried.  Undo, 
but  they  would  not.  And  at  the  last 
it  annoyed  them  so  much,  that  the  king 
himself  arose,  and  came  to  a  window 
where  the  knight  called.  Then  he  said, 
Sir  knight,  ye  shall  not  enter  at  this 
time,  while  the  Sancgreal  is  here,  and 
therefore  go  into  another.  For  certes 
ye  be  none  of  the  knights  of  the  quest, 
but  one  of  them  whi(£  hath  served  the 
fiend,  and  hast  left  the  service  of  our 
Lord.  And  he  was  passing  wroth  at 
the  king's  words.  Sir  knight,  said  the 
king,  sin  ye  would  so  fain  enter,  say  me 
of  what  country  ye  be  ?  Sir,  said  he,  I 
am  of  the  realm  of  Logris,  and  my  name 
is  Ector  de  Maris,  and  brother  unto  my 
lord  Sir  Launcelot.  Truly,  said  the  king, 
me  forthinketh  of  that  I  have  said,  for 
your  brother  is  here  within.  And  when 
Ector  de  Maris  understood  that  his 
brother  was  there,  for  he  was  the  man 


in  the  world  that  he  most  dread  and 
loved,  and  then  he  said,  Alas,  now 
doubleth  my  sorrow  and  shame;  full 
truly  said  the  good  man  of  the  hill  unto 
Gawaine  and  to  me  of  our  dreams. 
Then  went  he  out  of  the  court  as  fast  as 
his  courser  might  run,  and  so  through 
out  the  castle. 

CHAP.  xvn. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  returned  towards 
Logris^  and  of  other  adventures  wbicb 
be  saw  in  the  way. 

Then  king  Pelles  came  to  Sir  Laun- 
celot, and  told  him  tidings  of  his  brother, 
whereof  he  was  sorry  that  he  wist  not 
what  to  do.  So  Sir  Launcelot  departed, 
and  took  his  armour,  and  said  that  he 
would  go  see  the  realm  of  Logris — 
which  I  have  not  seen  in  a  twelve- 
month. And  therewith  commended 
the  king  to  God,  and  so  rode  through 
many  r^ms.  And  at  the  last  he  came 
to  a  white  abbey,  and  there  they  made 
him  that  night  great  cheer.  And  on 
the  mom  he  arose  and  heard  mass, 
and  afore  an  altar  he  found  a  rich  tomb 
which  was  newly  made,  and  then  he 
took  heed,  and  saw  the  sides  written 
with  letters  of  gold,  which  said.  Here 
lieth  kinjg  Bagdemagus  of  Gore,  the 
which  king  Arthur's  nephew  slew: — 
and  named  him  Sir  Gawaine.  Then 
was  not  he  a  little  sorry,  for  Launcelot 
loved  him  much  more  than  any  other, 
and  had  it  been  any  other  than  Gawaine 
he  should  not  have  escaped  from  death 
to  life : — said  to  himself,  Alas,  this  is  a 
great  hurt  to  king  Arthur's  court,  the 
loss  of  such  a  man.  And  then  he  de- 
parted, and  came  to  the  abbey  where 
Galahad  did  the  adventure  of  the 
tombs,  and  wan  the  white  shield  with 
the  red  cross,  and  there  had  he  great 
cheer  all  that  night.  And  on  the  mom 
he  turned  unto  Camelot,  where  he 
found  king  Arthur  and  the  queen.  But 
many  of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table 
were  slain  and  destroyed,  more  than 
half.  And  so  three  were  come  home, 
Ector,  Gawaine,  and  Lionel,  and  many 
other  that  need  not  to  be  rehearsed. 
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And  all  the  court  was  passing  glad  of 
Sir  Launcelot ;  and  Ihe  king  asked  him 
many  tidings  of  Us  son  Galahad.  And 
there  launcelot  told  the  king  of  his 
adventures  that  had  befallen  him  ^ce 
he  departed.  And  also  he  told  him  of 
the  adventures  of  Galahad,  Pcrciv3.1e, 
and  Bors,  which  that  he  knew  by  Lhe 
letter  of  the  dead  damsel,  and  as  Gala- 
had had  told  him.  Now,  God  would, 
said  the  king,  that  they  were  all  three 
here.  That  shall  never  be,  said  Laun- 
celot, for  two  of  them  shall  ye  never 
see,  but  one  of  them  shall  come  again. 

Now  leave  we  this  story,  and  speak 
we  of  Galahad. 

CHAP.  XVIU. 
Hovi  Galahad  came  to  Ung  Mordrains, 

and  of  other  mailers  and  adveaniris, 
'  Now  saith  the  story  that  Galahad 
rode  many  journeys  in  vain.  And  at 
the  last  he  came  to  the  abbey  where 
Idng  Mordrains  was,  and  when  he  heard 
that,  be  thought  he  would  abide  to  see 
him.    And  upon  the  mom,  when  he  had 

heard  mass,  Galahad  came  unto  king 
Mordioins,  and  anon  the  king  saw  htm, 
the  which  had  Inin  blind  of  long  time. 
And  then  he  dressed  him  against  him, 
and  said,  Galahad,  the  servant  of  Jcsu 
Christ,  whose  coming  I  have  abiden  so 
long,  now  embrace  me,  and  let  me  rest 
on  thy  breast,  so  that  I  may  rest  between 
thine  arms,  for  thou  art  a  clean  virgin 
above  all  knights,  us  the  flower  of  3ie 
lily,  in  whom  virginity  is  signified,  and 
thou  art  the  rose,  the  which  is  the  flower 
of  all  good  virtue,  and  in  colour  of  fire. 
For  the  Rre  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  taken 
so  in  thee,  that  my  flesh,  which  was  all 
dead  of  oldncss,  is  become  young  again. 
When  Galahad  heard  his  words,  then 
he  embraced  him  and  all  his  body. 
Then  said  he.  Fair  Lord  Jesu  Christ, 
now  I  have  ray  will,  now  I  require  thee 
in  this  point  that  I  am  in,  thou  come 
and  visit  me.    And   anon    our    Lord 


Galahad  put  him  in  the  t;arth  as  a  king 
ought  to  be :  and  so  departeil.  and  came 
into  a  perilous  forest,  where  he  found 


the  well  the  which  boiled  with  pot 
waves,  as  the  tale  teUeth  tofotc  Jal 
as  soon  as  Galaha.d  set  his  hand  then 
it  ceased,  so  that  it  burnt  no  man.  a 
the  heat  departed :  for  that  it  bunil 
was  a  sign  of  lust ;  but  that  heat  nug) 
not  abide  his  pure  virginity.  And  a 
was  taken  in  the  country  for  a  mindb 
and  so  ever  after  was  it  called  Gak- 
bad's  well.  Then  by  adventure  he  cauc 
into  the  country  of  Gore,  and  ioto  Ik 
abbey  where  Sir  Launcelot  hid  tw* 
toforehand,  and  fouui  the  tomb  of  Im 
Bagdemagus  (but  was  founder  ihanf 
Joseph  of  AmiBlhie's  sonl  an .  . 
tomb  of  Simeon  where  Launcelot  tod 
failed.  Then  he  looked  into  a  crafi 
under  the  minster,  ajid  there  be  a» 
a  tomb  which  burnt  full  marvelloailf. 
Then  asked  he  the  brethren  what  it  in* ' 
Sir,  said  they,  a.  marvellous  idvmlsi 
that  may  not  be  brought  unto  none  (bL 
but  by  him  that  posseth  of  bounty »! 
of  knighthood  aU  them  of  the  Koori 
Table.  I  would,  said  Galahad.  Itnt  ft 
would  lead  tne  thereto.  GUd^.  lad 
tbey:  and  so  led  him  till  a  caic;  ud 
he  went  down  upon  steps  ind  amc 
nigh  the  tomb,  and  then  the  BuMrr 
tailed  and  the  fire  staunched,  the  aftKi 
many  a  day  had  been  greal.  Tka 
come  there  a  voice  that  said,  MDih  Bt 
ye  beholden  to  thank  our  l^rd.  *■ 
which  hath  given  you  a  good  hour,  ikU 
ye  may  draw  out  the  souls  of  canU; 
pain,  and  to  pat  them  into  the  jajt « 
pamdise.  1  am  of  your  kindnd.  Ol 
which  have  dwelled  in  this  hoi  <ks 
three  hundred  winter  and  foni  lat 
iifty,  to  be  purged  of  the  ran  Ibt  I 
did  against  Joseph  of  Armathie.  Tim 
Galahad  took  the  body  in  his  anns,  od 
bear  it  into  tlie  minster.  And  tkll 
night  lay  Galahad  in  the  abbey ;  ami  ■ 
the  mom  be  gave  him  service,  wd  pM 
him  in  the  earth,  afore  the  hi^  illif. 

CHAP.  XDC 

Haw  Sir  Pirchrali  and  Sir  Bon  Mff  itf 

Sir  Galahad,  and  bow  tbty  rami  «  A> 

omit  of  CarboHti,  and  oib/r  maian 

So  departed  he  from  llicncc  ami  ob- 

mended  the  brethren  to  God,    Ani  *J 
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he  rode  five  days  till  that  he  came  to 
the  maimed  king,  and  ever  followed 
Berdvale  the  five  days,  asking  where  he 
bad  been,  and  so  one  told  him  how  the 
adventures  of  Logris  were  achieved.  So 
<m  a  day  it  befdl  that  they  came  out 
of  a  great  forest,  and  there  they  met 
at  travers  with  Sir  Bors,  the  which  rode 
alone.  It  is  no  need  to  tell  if  they 
were  glad,  and  them  he  saluted,  and 
ihey  yielded  him  honour  and  good  ad- 
venture ;  and  every  each  told  other.  Then 
said  Bors,  It  is  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  that  I  ne  lay  ten  times  where  men 
dwdiled,  but  in  wild  forests  and  in 
mountains,  but  God  was  ever  my  com- 
fort. 

Then  rode  they  a  great  while  till 
diat  they  came  to  the  castle  of  Carbonek. 
And  wben  they  were  entered  within  the 
castle  king  Pelles  knew  them.  Then 
there  was  great  joy,  for  they  wist  well 
by  their  coming  that  they  had  fulfilled 
the  quest  of  the  Sancgreal.  ThenEliazar, 
Im^  Pelles'  son,  brought  afore  them  the 
farclcen  sword  wherewith  Joseph  was 
stricken  through  the  thigh.  Then  Bors 
set  his  hand  thereto,  if  he  might  have 
soldered  it  again,  but  it  would  not  be. 
Then  he  took  it  to  Percivale,  but  he 
had  no  more  power  thereto  than  he. 
Now  have  ye  it  again,  said  Percivale  to 
Galahad,  for  and  it  be  ever  achieved  by 
one  bodily  man,  ye  must  do  it.  And 
then  took  he  the  pieces  and  set  them 
together,  and  they  seemed  that  they 
had  never  been  broken,  and  as  well  as 
it  had  been  first  forged.  And  when 
thejr  within  espied  that  the  adventure  of 
the  sword  was  achieved,  then  they  gave 
the  sword  to  Bors,  for  it  might  not  be 
better  set,  for  he  was  a  good  knight,  and 
a  worthy  man.  And  a  little  afore  even 
the  sword  arose  great  and  marvellous, 
and  was  full  of  great  heat,  that  many 
men  fell  for  dread.  And  anon  alight  a 
voice  among  them,  and  said,  They  that 
oug^t  not  to  sit  at  the  table  of  Jesu 
Christ  arise,  for  now  shall  very  knights 
be  fed.  So  they  went  thence  all  save 
king  Pelles  and  Eliazar  his  son,  the 
which  were  holy  men,  and  a  maid  which 
was  his  niece.    And    so    these   three 


fellows  and  they  three  were  there;  no 
more.  Anon  they  saw  knights  all  armed 
come  in  at  the  hall  door,  and  did  off 
their  helms  and  their  arms,  and  said  unto 
Galahad,  Sir,  we  have  hied  right  much 
for  to  be  with  you  at  this  table,  where 
the  holy  meat  shall  be  parted.  Then  said 
he.  Ye  be  welcome :  but  of  whence  be 
ye  ?  So  three  of  them  said  they  were  of 
Gaul,  and  other  three  said  they  were  of 
Ireland,  and  the  other  three  said  they 
were  of  Denmark.  So  as  they  sat  thus, 
there  came  out  a  bed  of  tree  of  a  chamber, 
the  which  four  gentlewomen  brought, 
and  in  the  bed  lay  a  good  man  sick,  and 
a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head;  and 
there  in  the  midst  of  the  place  they  set 
him  down,  and  went  again  their  way. 
Then  he  lift  up  his  head  and  said,  Gala- 
had, knight,  ye  be  welcome,  for  much 
have  I  desired  your  coming,  for  in  such 

Cand  in  such  anguish  I  have  been 
^.  But  now  I  trust  to  God  the 
term  is  come  that  my  pain  shall  be 
allayed,  that  I  shall  pass  out  of  this 
world,  so  as  it  was  promised  me  long 
ago.  Therewith  a  voice  said,  There  be 
two  among  you  that  be  not  in  the  quest 
of  the  Sancgreal,  and  therefore  depart 
ye. 

CHAP.  XX. 

How  Galahad  and  bis  fellows  were  fed  of 
the  holy  Sangreal,  and  bow  our  Lord 
appeared  to  tbem,  and  other  things. 

Then  king  Pelles  and  his  son  de- 
parted. And  therewithal  beseemed  them 
that  there  came  a  man  and  four  angels 
from  heaven,  clothed  in  likeness  of  a 
bishop,  and  had  a  cross  in  his  hand,  and 
these  four  angels  bare  him  up  in  a  chair, 
and  set  him  down  before  the  table  of 
silver  whereupon  the  Sancgreal  was,  and 
it  seemed  that  he  had  in  midst  of  his 
forehead  letters  that  said.  See  ye  here 
Joseph  the  first  bishop  of  Christendom, 
the  same  which  our  Lord  succoured  in 
the  city  of  Sarras,  in  the  spiritual  place. 
Then  the  knights  marvelled,  for  that 
bishop  was  dead  more  than  three  hun- 
dred year  tofore.  Oh  knights,  said  he, 
marvel  not,  for  I  was  sometime  an 
earthly  man.    With  that  they  heard  the 
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chamber  door  open,  and  there  they  saw 
angels,  and  two  bare  candles  of  wax, 
and  the  third  a  towel,  and  the  fourth  a 
spear  which  bled  marvellously,  that 
three  drops  fell  within  a  box  which  he 
held  with  his  other  hand.  And  they 
set  the  candles  upon  the  table,  and  the 
third  the  towel  upon  the  vessel,  and 
the  fourth  the  holy  spear  even  upright 
upon  the  vessel.  And  then  the  bishop 
made  semblant  as  though  he  would  have 
gone  to  the  sacring  of  the  mass.  And 
then  he  took  an  ubbly,  which  was  made 
in  likeness  of  bread ;  and  at  the  lifting 
up  there  came  a  figure  in  likeness  of  a 
child,  and  the  visage  was  as  red  and 
as  bright  as  any  fire,  and  smote  him- 
self into  the  bread,  so  that  they  all 
saw  it,  that  the  bread  was  formed  of  a 
fleshly  man,  and  then  he  put  it  into  the 
holy  vessel  again.  And  then  he  did 
that  longed  to  a  priest  to  do  to  a  mass. 
And  then  he  went  to  Galahad  and  kissed 
him,  and  bad  him  go  and  kiss  his  fel- 
lows, and  so  he  did  anon.  Now,  said 
he,  servants  of  Jesu  Christ,  ye  shall  be 
fed  afore  this  table  with  sweet  meats, 
that  never  knights  tasted.  And  when 
he  had  said,  he  vanished  away ;  and  they 
set  them  at  the  table  in  great  dread,  and 
made  their  prayers.  Then  looked  they, 
and  saw  a  man  come  out  of  the  holy 
vessel,  that  had  all  the  signs  of  the 
passion  of  Jesu  Christ,  bleeding  all 
openly,  and  said.  My  knights  and  my 
servants  and  my  true  children,  which  be 
come  out  of  deadly  life  into  spiritual 
life,  I  will  now  no  longer  hide  me  from 
you,  but  ye  shall  see  now  a  part  of  my 
secrets  and  of  my  hid  things :  now  hold 
and  receive  the  high  meat  which  ye  have 
so  much  desired.  Then  took  he  him- 
self the  holy  vessel,  and  came  to  Gala- 
had, and  he  kneeled  down  and  there  he 
received  his  Saviour,  and  after  him  so 
received  all  his  fellows ;  and  they  thought 
it  so  sweet  that  it  was  marvellous  to 
tell.  Then  said  he  to  Galahad,  Son, 
wotest  thou  what  I  hold  betwixt  my 
hands  ?  Nay,  said  he,  but  if  ye  will  tell 
me.  This  is,  said  he,  the  holy  dish 
wherein  I  ate  the  lamb  on  Sher-thursday. 
And  now  hast    thou   seen  that   thou 


most  desiredst  to    see,  but  yet  hast 
thou  not  seen  it  so   openly  as  tboa 
shalt  see  it  in  the  city  of  Sanas,  in  the 
spiritual  place.    Therefore  thou  most 
go  hence,  and  bear  with  thee  this  holy 
vessel,  for  this  night  it  shall  depart  from 
the  realm  of  Logris,  that  it  shall  lerer 
be  seen  more  here,  and  wotest  thou 
wherefore  ?  for  he  is  not  served  nor 
worshipped  to  his  right*  by  then  of 
this  bmd,  for  they  be  turned  to  evil 
living,  tAerefore  I  shall  disherit  them 
of  the  honour  which  1  have  done  them. 
And  therefore  go  ye  three  to-morrow 
unto  the  sea,  where  ye  shall  find  your 
ship  ready,  and  with  you  take  the  sword 
with  the  strange  girdles,  and  no  more 
with  you,  but  Sir  Perdvale  and  Sir 
Bors.    Also  I  will  that  ye  take  with 
you  of  the  blood  of  this  spear,  for  to 
anoint  the  maimed  king,  both  his  legs 
and  all  his  body,  and  he  shall  have  lus 
health.    Sir,   said  Galahad,  why  shall 
not  these  other  fellows  go  with  us?— 
For  this  cause,  for  right  as  I  dqnited 
mine  apostles,  one  here  and  another 
there,  so  I  will  that  ye  depart    And 
two  of  you  shall  die  in  my  service,  bat 
one  of  you  shall  come  again,  and  tdl 
tidings.    Then  gave  he  them  his  Uess- 
ing  and  vanished  away. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

How  Galahad  anointed  witb  the  bhodof 
the  spear  the  maimed  king,  and  o&tr 
adventures. 

And  Galahad  went  anon  to  the  spear 
which  lay  upon  the  table,  and  touched 
the  blood  with  his  fingers,  and  came 
after  to  the  maimed  king,  and  anointed 
his  l^;s.  And  therewith  he  clothed  him 
anon,  and  start  upon  his  feet  out  of  his 
bed  as  an  whole  man,  and  thanked  oar 
Lord  that  he  had  healed  him.  And  that 
was  not  to  the  world-ward,  for  anon  he 
yield  him  to  a  place  of  religion  of 
white  monks,  and  was  a  full  holy  man. 
That  same  night,  about  midnight  came 
a  voice  among  them,  which  said.  My 
sons  and  not  my  chieftains,  my  6iends 
and  not  my  warriors,  go  ye  hence,  where 
ye  hope  best  to  do,  and  as  I  bad  you.— 
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Ah,  thanked  be  thou,  Lord,  that  thou 
wilt  Touchsafe  to  call  us  thy  sinners. 
Now  may  we  well  prove  that  we  have 
not  lost  our  pains. 

And  anon  in  all  haste  they  took  their 
harness  and  departed.  But  the  three 
knights  of  GaiU,  one  of  them  hight 
Claudine,  king  Claudas*  son,  and  the 
other  two  were  great  gentlemen.  Then 
prayed  Galahad  to  eveiy  each  of  them, 
that  if  they  come  to  king  Arthur's  court, 
that  they  should  salute  my  lord  Sir 
Launcdot  my  father,  and  of  them  of  the 
Round  Table,  and  prayed  them  if  that 
they  came  on  that  pKirt  that  they  should 
not  forget  it.  Right  so  departed  Gala- 
had, Perdvale,  and  Bors  with  him. 
And  so  they  rode  three  days,  and  then 
they  came  to  a  rivage,  and  found  the 
ship  whereof  the  tale  speaketh  of  tofore. 
Aid  when  they  came  to  the  board,  they 
found  in  the  midst  the  table  of  silver 
which  they  had  left  with  the  maimed 
king,  and  the  Sancgreal,  which  was 
covered  with  red  samite.  Then  were 
they  glad  to  have  such  things  in  their 
fdlowship,  and  so  they  entered,  and 
made  great  reverence  thereto,  and  Ga- 
lahad fell  in  his  prayer  long  time  to  our 
Lord,  that,  at  what  time  he  asked,  that 
he  should  pass  out  of  this  world:  so 
much  he  prayed,  till  a  voice  said  to 
him,  Galahad,  thou  shalt  have  thy  re- 
quest, and  when  thou  askest  the  death 
of  thy  body  thou  shalt  have  it,  and  then 
shalt  thou  find  the  life  of  the  soul. 
Perdvale  heard  this,  and  prayed  him  of 
fellowship  that  was  between  them,  to 
tdl  him  wherefore  he  asked  such  things. 
That  shall  I  tdl  you,  said  Galahad :  die 
other  day  when  we  saw  a  part  of  the 
adventures  of  the  Sancgreal,  I  was  in 
snch  a  joy  of  heart  that  I  trow  never 
man  was  that  was  earthly,  and  therefore 
I  wot  well  when  my  body  is  dead  my 
soul  shall  be  in  great  joy  to  see  the 
blessed  Trinity  every  day,  and  the  ma- 
jesty of  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ.  So  long 
were  they  in  the  ship  that  they  said  to 
Galahad,  Sir,  in  this  bed  ought  ye  to 
lie,  for  so  saith  the  scripture.  And  so 
he  laid  him  down  and  slept  a  great 
while.   And  when  he  awaked  he  looked 


afore  him,  and  saw  the  dty  of  Sarras. 
And  as  they  would  have  landed,  they 
saw  the  ship  wherein  Percivale  had  put 
his  sister  in.  Truly,  said  Percivale,  in 
the  name  of  God,  well  hath  my  sister 
holden  us  covenant.  Then  took  they 
out  of  the  ship  the  table  of  silver,  and 
he  took  it  to  Perdvale  and  to  Bors  to 
go  tofore,  and  Galahad  came  behind, 
and  right  so  they  went  to  the  city,  and 
at  the  gate  of  the  dty  they  saw  an  old 
man  crooked.  Then  Galahad  called 
him,  and  bad  him  help  to  bear  this 
heavy  thing.  Truly,  said  the  old  man, 
it  is  ten  year  ago  that  I  might  not  go 
but  with  crutches.  Care  thou  not,  said 
Galahad,  and  arise  up  and  shew  thy 
good  will.  And  so  he  assayed,  and 
K)und  himself  as  whole  as  ever  he  was. 
Then  ran  he  to  the  table,  and  took  one 
part  against  Cjalahad.  And  anon  arose 
there  great  noise  in  the  city,  that  a 
cripple  was  made  whole  by  knights 
marvdlous  that  entered  into  the  city. 
Then  anon  after,  the  three  knights  went 
to  the  water,  and  brought  up  into  the 
palace  Percivale's  sister,  and  buried  her 
as  richly  as  a  king's  daughter  ought  to 
be.  And  when  the  king  of  the  city, 
which  was  cleped  Estorause,  saw  the 
fellowship,  he  asked  them  of  whence 
they  were,  and  what  thing  it  was  that 
they  had  brought  upon  the  table  of 
silver.  And  they  told  him  the  truth  of 
the  Sancgreal,  and  the  power  which 
that  God  had  set  there.  Then  the  king 
was  a  tyrant,  and  was  come  of  the  line 
of  paynims,  and  took  them,  and  put 
them  in  prison  in  a  deep  hole. 

CHAP.  xxn. 

How  ibey  were  fed  with  the  SangreaH  while 
ibey  were  in  prison,  and  bow  Galabad 
was  made  king. 

But  as  soon  as  they  were  there,  our 
Lord  sent  them  the  Sancgreal,  through 
whose  grace  they  were  alway  fulfilled 
while  that  they  were  in  prison.  So  at 
the  year's  end  it  befdl  that  this  king 
Estorause  lay  sick,  and  felt  that  he 
should  die.  Then  he  sent  for  the  three 
knights,  and  they  came  afore  him,  and 
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he  cried  them  mercy  of  that  he  had 
done  to  them,  and  they  forgave  it  him 
goodly,  and  he  died  anon.  When  the 
king  was  dead,  all  the  city  was  dis- 
mayed, and  wist  not  who  might  be  their 
king.  Right  so  as  they  were  in  counsel, 
there  came  a  voice  among  them,  and 
bad  them  choose  the  youngest  knight  of 
them  three  to  be  their  king,  for  he  shall 
well  maintain  you  and  sdl  yours.  So 
they  made  Galahad  king  by  all  the 
assent  of  the  whole  city,  and  else  they 
would  have  slain  him.  And  when  he 
vras  come  to  behold  the  land,  he  let 
make  about  the  table  of  silver  a 
chest  of  gold  and  of  precious  stones 
that  covered  the  holy  vessel,  and  every 
day  early  the  three  fellows  would  come 
afore  it  and  make  their  prayers.  Now 
at  the  year's  end,  and  the  self  day  after 
Galahad  had  borne  the  crown  of  gold, 
he  arose  up  early,  and  his  fellows,  and 
came  to  the  palace,  and  saw  tofore  them 
the  holy  vessel,  and  a  man  kneeling 
on  his  knees,  in  likeness  of  a  bishop, 
that  had  about  him  a  great  fellowship 
of  angels,  as  it  had  been  Jesu  Christ 
himseSf.  And  then  he  arose  and  b^;an 
a  mass  of  Our  Lady.  And  when  he  came 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  mass,  and  had 
done,  anon  he  called  Galahad,  and  said 
to  him.  Come  forth,  the  servant  of  Jesu 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  see  that  thou 
hast  much  desired  to  see.  And  then  he 
began  to  tremble  right  hard,  when  the 
deadly  flesh  began  to  behold  the  spi- 
ritual things.  Then  he  held  up  his 
hands  toward  heaven,  and  said,  Lord, 
I  thank  thee,  for  now  I  see  that  that 
hath  been  my  desire  many  a  day.  Now, 
blessed  Lord,  would  I  not  longer  live,  if 
it  might  please  thee  Lord.  And  there- 
with the  good  man  took  our  Lord's 
body  betwuct  his  hands,  and  proffered  it 
to  Galahad,  and  he  received  it  right 
gladly  and  meekly.  Now,  wotest  thou 
what  I  am  ?  said  the  good  man.  Nay, 
said  Galahad.  —  I  am  Joseph  of  Ar- 
mathie,  which  our  Lord  hath  sent  here 
to  thee  to  bear  thee  fellowship.  And 
wotest  thou  wherefore  that  he  hath 
sent  me  more  than  any  other?  For 
thou  hast  resembled  me  in  two  things, 


in  that  thou  hast  seen  the  marvds  of 
the  Sancgreal,  and  in  that  thou  hast 
been  a  clean  maiden,  as  I  have  been  and 
am.  And  when  he  had  said  these 
words,  Galahad  went  to  Perdvale  and 
kissed  him,  and  commanded  him  to 
God.  And  so  he  went  to  Sir  Bors  and 
kissed  him,  and  commanded  him  to 
God,  and  said.  Fair  lord,  salute  me  to 
my  lord  Sir  Launcdot,  my  father,  and 
as  soon  as  ye  see  him  bid  him  remember 
of  this  unstable  world.  And  therewith 
he  kneeled  down  tofore  the  table  and 
made  his  prayers,  and  then  suddenly 
his  soul  departed  to  Jesu  Christ,  and  a 
great  multitude  of  angels  bare  his  soul 
up  to  heaven,  that  the  two  fellows 
might  well  bdiold  it.  Also  the  two 
fellows  saw  come  from  heaven  an  hand, 
but  they  saw  not  the  body ;  and  then  it 
came  right  to  the  vessel,  and  took  it  and 
the  spear,  and  so  bare  it  up  to  heaven. 
Sithen  was  there  never  man  so  hardy  to 
say  that  he  had  seen  the  Sancgreal. 

CHAP.  xxra. 

Of  the  sorrow  that  Perdvale  and  Bon 
made  when  Galahad  vmk  dead;  and 
of  Perdvale  bow  be  died,  and  other 
matters. 

When  Percivale  and  Bors  saw  Galar 
had  dead,  they  made  as  much  soirow 
as  ever  did  two  men :  and  if  they  had 
not  been  good  men  they  might  lightly 
have  fallen  in  despair.  And  the  people 
of  the  country  and  of  the  city  were 
right  heavy.  And  then  he  was  buried. 
A^d  as  soon  as  he  was  buried.  Sir  Perd- 
vale yielded  him  to  an  hermitage  out  of 
the  city,  and  took  a  religious  clothing; 
and  Bors  was  alway  with  him,  hot 
never  changed  he  his  secular  clothing, 
for  that  he  purposed  him  to  go  again 
into  the  realm  of  Logris.  Thus  a  year 
and  two  months  lived  Sir  Percivale  in 
the  hermitage  a  full  holy  life,  and  then 
passed  out  of  this  world.  And  Bors  let 
bury  him  by  his  sister  and  by  Galahad 
in  the  spiritualties.  When  Bors  saw 
that  he  was  in  so  £ax  countries  as  in 
the  parts  of  Babylon,  he  departed  from 
Sarras,  and  armed  him,  and  came  to  the 
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sea,  and  entered  into  a  ship,  and  so  it 
befidl  him  in  good  adventure  he  came 
into  the  reakn  of  Logris.  And  he  rode 
so  feist  till  he  came  to  Camelot  where 
the  king  was.  And  then  was  there 
great  joy  made  of  him  in  the  court, 
for  they  wend  all  he  had  been  dead, 
forasmuch  as  he  had  been  so  long  out 
.<^  the  country.  And  when  they  had 
eaten,  the  king  made  great  clerks  to 
come  afore  him,  that  they  should 
chronicle  of  the  high  adventures  of  the 
good  knights.  When  Bors  had  told 
him  of  the  adventures  of  the  Sancgreal, 
such  as  had  befallen  him  and  his  three 
fellows,  that  was  Launcelot,  Percivale, 
Gralahad  and  himself.  There  Launcelot 
told  the  adventures  of  the  Sancgreal 
that  he  had  seen.  All  this  was  made 
in  great  books,  and  put  in  almeries  at 
Salisbury.  And  anon  Sir  Bors  said  to 
Sir  Launcelot,  Galahad  your  own  son 


saluted  you  by  me,  and  after  you  king 
Arthur,  and  aU  the  court,  and  so  did  Sir 
Percivale :  for  I  buried  them  with  mine 
own  hands  in  the  city  of  Sarras.  Also, 
Sir  Launcelot,  Galahad  prayeth  you  to 
remember  of  this  uncertain  world,  as  ye 
behight  him  when  ye  were  together 
more  than  half  a  year.  This  is  true, 
said  Launcelot ;  now  I  trust  to  God  his 
prayer  shall  avail  me.  Then  Launcelot 
took  Sir  Bors  in  his  arms,  and  said. 
Gentle  cousin,  ye  are  right  welcome  to 
me,  and  all  that  ever  I  may  do  for  you 
and  for  yours,  ye  shall  fmd  my  poor 
body  ready  at  all  times  whiles  the  spirit 
is  in  it,  and  that  I  promise  you  faith- 
fully, and  never  to  fail.  And  wit  ye 
well,  gentle  cousin  Sir  Bors,  that  ye  and 
I  will  never  depart  in  sunder  whilst  our 
lives  may  last.  Sir,  said  he,  I  will  as 
ye  will. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Qf  Ate  joy  of  king  Arthur  and  the  queen 
bad  of  the  achievement  of  the  Sangreal ; 
and  bow  Launcelot  fell  to  bis  old  love 
again, 

'  So  after  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreal 
was  fulfilled,  and  all  knights  that  were 
left  on  live  were  come  again  unto  the 
Table  Round,  as  the  book  of  the  Sanc- 
greal maketh  mention,  then  was  there 
great  joy  in  the  court,  and  in  especial 
king  Arthur  and  queen  Guenever  made 
great  joy  of  the  remnant  that  were  come 
Some,  and  passing  glad  was  the  king 


and  the  queen  of  Sir  Launcelot  and  of 
Sir  Bors.  For  they  had  been  passing 
long  away  in  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreal. 
Then,  as  the  book  saith.  Sir  Launcelot 
began  to  resort  unto  queen  Guenever 
again,  and  forgat  the  promise  and  the 
perfection  that  he  made  in  the  quest. 
For,  as  the  book  saith,  had  not  Sir 
Laimcelot  been  in  his  privy  thoughts 
and  in  his  mind  so  set  inwardly  to  the 
queen,  as  he  was  in  seeming  outward  to 
God,  there  had  no  knight  passed  him 
in  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreal :  but  ever 
his  thoughts  were  privily  on  the  queen, 
and  so  they  loved  together  more  hotter 
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than  they  did  toforehand,  that  manv  in 
the  court  spake  of  it,  and  in  especial  Sir 
Agravaine,  Sir  Gawaine's  brother,  for 
he  was  ever  open  mouthed.  So  befell 
that  Sir  Launcelot  had  many  resorts  of 
ladies  and  damsels,  that  daily  resorted 
unto  him,  that  besought  him  to  be  their 
champion.  And  in  all  such  matters  of 
right  Sir  Launcelot  appealed  him  daily 
to  do  for  the  pleasure  of  our  Lord  Jesu 
Christ.  And  ever  as  much  as  he  might 
he  withdrew  him  from  the  company 
and  fellowship  of  queen  Guenever,  for 
to  eschew  the  slander  and  noise :  where- 
fore the  queen  waxed  wroth  with  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  upon  a  day  she  called 
Sir  Launcelot  unto  her  chamber,  and 
said  thus :  Sir  Launcelot,  I  see  and  feel 
daily  that  thy  love  beginneth  to  slake, 
for  thou  hast  no  joy  to  be  in  my  pre- 
sence, but  ever  thou  art  out  of  this 
court,  and  quarrels  and  matters  thou 
hast  now  adays  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
women, more  than  ever  thou  were  wont 
to  have  aforehand.  Ah,  madam,  said 
Launcelot,  in  this  ye  must  hold  me 
excused  for  divers  causes.  One  is,  I 
was  but  late  in  the  quest  of  the  Sanc- 
greal,  and  I  thank  God,  of  his  great 
mercy,  and  never  of  my  deserving,  that 
I  saw  in  that  my  quest  as  much  as  ever 
saw  any  sinful  man,  and  so  was  it  told 
me.  Aid  if  I  had  not  had  my  privy 
thoughts  to  return  to  your  love  again 
as  I  do,  I  had  seen  as  great  mysteries  as 
ever  saw  my  son  Galahad,  or  Percivale, 
or  Sir  Bors,  and  therefore,  madam,  I 
was  but  late  in  that  quest.  Wit  ye  well, 
madam,  it  may  not  be  yet  lightly  for- 
gotten the  high  service  in  whom  I  did 
my  diligent  labour.  Also,  madam,  wit 
ye  well  that  there  be  many  men  speak 
of  our  love  in  this  court,  and  have  you 
and  me  greatly  in  a  wait,  as  Sir  Agra- 
vaine,  and  Sir  Mordred:  and,  madam, 
wit  ye  well,  I  dread  them  more  for  your 
sake  than  for  any  fear  that  I  have  of 
them  myself,  for  I  may  happen  to  es- 
cape and  rid  myself  in  a  great  need, 
where  ye  must  abide  all  that  will  be 
said  unto  you.  And  then  if  that  ye  fall 
in  any  distress  through  wilful  folly,  then 
is  there  none  other  remedy  or  help  but 


by  me  and  my  blood.  And  wit  ye  wdl, 
madam,  the  boldness  of  you  and  meinA 
bring  us  to  great  shame  and  slander, 
and  that  were  me  loth  to  see  you  dis- 
honoured. And  that  is  the  cause  tint 
I  take  upon  me  more  for  to  do  for 
damsels  and  maidens  than  ever  I  did 
tofore,  that  men  should  understand  my 
joy  and  my  delight  is  my  pleasure  to 
have  ado  for  damsels  and  maidens. 

CHAP.  n. 

How  the  queen  commanded  Sir  Launcdot 
to  avoid  the  court,  and  of  die  mrrm 
that  Launcelot  made. 

All  this  while  the  queen  stood  stiD, 
and  let  Sir  Launcelot  say  what  he 
would.  And  when  he  had  all  said,  she 
brast  out  on  weeping,  and  so  she  sobbed 
and  wept  a  great  while :  and  when  she 
might  speak,  she  said,  Launcelot,  now 
I  well  understand  that  thou  art  a  fidse 
recreant  knight,  and  lovest  and  holdest 
other  ladies,  and  by  me  thou  hast  & 
dain  and  scorn.  For  wit  thou  wdl,  she 
said,  now  I  understand  thy  felsehood, 
and  therefore  shall  I  never  love  thee  no 
more,  and  never  be  thou  so  hardy  to 
come  in  my  sight ;  and  right  here  I  dis- 
charge thee  this  court,  tluit  thou  never 
come  within  it,  and  I  forfend  thee  my 
fellowship,  and  upon  pain  of  thy  head 
that  thou  see  me  no  more.  Right  so 
Sir  Launcelot  departed  with  great  hea- 
viness, that  hardly  he  might  sustain 
himself  for  great  dole  malaog.  Then 
he  called  Sir  Bors,  SSir  Ector  de  Maris, 
and  Sir  Lionel,  and  told  them  how  the 
queen  had  forfend  him  the  court,  and 
so  he  was  in  will  to  depart  into  his  own 
country.  Fair  sir,  said  Sir  Bois  de 
Ganis,  ye  shall  not  depart  out  of  this 
land  by  mine  advice ;  ye  must  remember 
in  what  honour  ye  are  renowned,  and 
called  the  noblest  knight  of  the  worid, 
and  many  great  matters  ye  have  in  hand, 
and  women  in  their  hastiness  will  do 
oftimes  that  sore  repenteth  them,  and 
therefore  by  mine  advice  ye  shall  take 
your  horse,  and  ride  to  the  good  hc^ 
mitage  here  beside  Windsor,  that  some- 
time was  a  good  knight,  his  name  is  Sir 
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Brasias,  and  there  shall  ye  abide  till  I 
send  you  word  of  better  tidings.  Bro- 
ther, said  Sir  Launcelot,  wit  ye  well  I 
am  Ml  loth  to  depart  out  of  this  realm, 
bat  the  queen  hath  defended  me  so 
highly  that  me  seemeth  she  will  never 
be  my  good  lady  as  she  hath  been.  Say 
ye  never  so,  said  Sir  Bors,  for  many 
times  or  this  time  she  hath  been  wroth 
with  you,  and  after  it  she  was  the  first 
that  repented  it.  Ye  say  well,  said 
Launcelot,  for  now  will  I  do  by  your 
counsel,  and  take  mine  horse  and  my 
harness,  and  ride  to  the  hermit  Sir 
Brasias,  and  there  will  I  repose  me 
until  I  hear  some  manner  of  tidings 
from  you.  But,  fair  brother,  I  pray  you 
get  me  the  love  of  my  lady  queen  Gue- 
nevcr,  and  ye  may.  Sir,  said  Sir  Bors, 
ye  need  not  to  move  me  of  such  mat- 
ters, for  well  ye  wot  I  will  do  what  I 
may  to  please  you.  And  then  the  noble 
knight  Sir  Launcelot  departed  with  right 
heavy  cheer,  suddenly,  that  none  earthly 
creature  wist  of  him,  nor  where  he  was 
become,  but  Sir  Bors.  So  when  Sir 
LAuncelot  was  departed,  the  queen  made 
no  manner  of  sorrow  in  shewing,  to  none 
of  his  blood,  nor  to  none  other :  but,  wit 
ye  well,  inwardly,  as  the  book  saith,  she 
took  great  thought,  but  she  bare  it  out 
with  a  proud  coimtenance,  as  though 
she  felt  nothing  nor  danger. 

CHAP.  III. 

How  tit  a  dinner  that  the  queen  made 
there  was  a  hnigbt  poisoned,  wbicb 
Sir  Mador  laid  on  the  queen. 

And  then  the  queen  let  make  a  privy 
dinner  in  London  unto  the  knights  of 
the  Round  Table.  And  all  was  for  to 
show  outward  that  she  had  as  great  joy 
in  all  other  knights  of  the  Table  Round 
as  she  had  in  Sir  Launcelot.  All  only 
at  that  dinner  she  had  Sir  Gawaine  and 
his  brethren,  that  is  to  say.  Sir  Agra- 
vaine.  Sir  Gaheris,  Sir  Gareth,  and  Sir 
Mordred.  Also  there  was  Sir  Bors  de 
Ganis,  Sir  Blamor  de  Ganis,  Sir  Bleo- 
beris  de  Ganis,  Sir  Galihud,  Sir  Gali- 
hodin.  Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  Sir  Lionel, 
Sir  Palamides,  Sir  Safere  his  brother, 


Sir  La  Cote  Male  Taile,  Sir  Persant,  Sir 
Ironside,  Sir  Brandiles,  Sir  Kay  le  Sene- 
schal, Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte,  Sir  Patrise, 
a  knight  of  Ireland,  AUduk,  Sir  Asto- 
more,  and  Sir  Pinel  le  Savage,  the  which 
was  cousin  to  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis,  the 
good  knight  that  Sir  Gawaine  and  his 
brethren  slew  by  treason.  And  so  these 
four  and  twenty  knights  should  dine 
with  the  queen  in  a  privy  place  by 
themselves,  and  there  was  made  a  great 
feast  of  all  manner  of  dainties.  But 
Sir  Gawaine  had  a  custom  that  he  used 
daily  at  dinner  and  at  supper,  that  he 
loved  well  all  manner  of  fruit,  and  in 
especial  apples  and  pears.  And  there- 
fore, whosoever  dined  or  feasted  Sir  Ga- 
waine would  commonly  purvey  for  good 
fruit  for  him ;  and  so  did  the  queen  for 
to  please  Sir  Gawaine,  she  let  purvey 
for  him  of  all  manner  of  fruit,  for  Sir 
Gawaine  was  a  passing  hot  knight  of 
nature.  And  this  Pinel  hated  Sir  Ga- 
waine because  of  his  kinsman  Sir  Lamo- 
rak de  Galis,  and  therefore  for  pure  envy 
and  hate  Sir  Pinel  enpoisoned  certain 
apples,  for  to  enpoison  Sir  Gawaine. 
And  so  this  was  well  unto  the  end  of 
the  meat :  and  so  it  befell  by  misfor- 
tune a  good  knight  named  Patrise, 
cousin  unlo  Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte,  to 
to  take  a  poisoned  apple.  And  when 
he  had  eaten  it  he  swelled  so  till  he 
brast,  and  there  Sir  Patrise  fell  down 
suddenly  dead  among  them.  Then  every 
knight  lept  from  the  board  ashamed  and 
araged  for  wrath,  nigh  out  of  their  wits. 
For  they  wist  not  what  to  say:  con- 
sidering queen  Guenever  made  the  feast 
and  dinner,  they  all  had  suspicion  unto 
her.  My  lady,  the  queen,  said  Gawaine, 
wit  ye  well,  madam,  that  this  dinner 
was  made  for  me:  for  all  folks  that 
know  my  conditions  understand  that  I 
love  well  fruit,  and  now  I  see  well  I  had 
near  been  slain;  therefore,  madam,  I 
dread  lest  ye  will  be  shamed.  Then  the 
queen  stood  still,  and  was  sore  abashed, 
that  he  nist  not  what  to  say.  This  shall 
not  so  be  ended,  said  Sir  Mador  de  la 
Porte,  for  here  have  I  lost  a  full  noble 
knight  of  my  blood,  and  therefore  upon 
this  shame  and  despite  I  will  be  revenged 
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to  the  utterance.  And  there  openly  Sir 
Mador  appealed  the  queen  of  tne  death 
of  his  cousin  Sir  Patrise.  Then  stood 
they  all  still,  that  none  of  them  would 
sp«dc  a  word  against  him.  For  they 
had  a  great  suspicion  unto  the  queen 
because  she  let  make  that  dinner.  And 
the  queen  was  so  abashed  that  she  could 
none  other  ways  do  but  wept  so  heartily 
that  she  fell  in  a  swoon.  With  this 
noise  and  cry  came  to  them  king  Arthur. 
And  when  he  wist  of  that  trouble,  he 
was  a  passing  heavy  man. 

CHAP.  IV. 

How  Sir  Mador  appeacbed  the  queen  of 
treasofit  and  there  was  no  Jenigbt  would 
fight  for  her  at  the  first  time. 

And  ever  Sir  Mador  stood  still  afore 
the  king,  and  ever  he  appealed  the 
queen  of  treason:  for  the  custom  was 
such  that  time  that  all  manner  of  shame- 
ful death  was  called  treason.  Fair  lords, 
said  king  Arthur,  me  repenteth  of  this 
trouble,  but  the  case  is  so  I  may  not 
have  ado  in  this  matter,  for  I  must  be  a 
rightful  judge,  and  that  repenteth  me 
that  I  may  not  do  battle  for  my  wife : 
for,  as  I  deem,  this  deed  came  never  by 
her,  and  therefore  I  suppose  she  shaU 
not  be  all  distained,  but  that  some  good 
knight  shall  put  his  body  in  jeopardy, 
rather  than  she  shall  be  burnt  in 
a  wrong  quarrel.  And  therefore,  Sir 
Mador,  be  not  so  hasty,  for  it  may  hap- 
pen she  shall  not  be  all  friendless,  and 
therefore  desire  thou  thy  day  of  battle, 
and  she  shall  purvey  her  of  some  good 
knight  that  shall  answer  you,  or  else  it 
were  to  me  great  shame,  and  to  all  my 
court.  My  gracious  lord,  said  Sir  Ma- 
dor, ye  must  hold  me  excused,  for 
though  ye  be  our  king  in  that  d^^ee,  ye 
are  but  a  knight  as  we  are,  and  ye  are 
sworn  unto  knighthood  as  well  as  we, 
and  therefore  I  beseech  you  that  ye  be 
not  displeased.  For  there  is  none  of 
the  four  and  twenty  knights  that  were 
bidden  to  this  dinner  but  all  they  have 
gi'eat  suspicion  unto  the  queen.  What 
say  ye  all,  my  lords?  said  Sir  Mador. 
Then  they  answered  by  and  by  that 


they  could  not  excuse  the  queen,  kn 
why  she  made  the  dinner,  and  either  it 
must  come  by  her  or  by  'her  servants. 
Alas,  said  the  queen,  I  made  this  dinner 
for  a  good  intent,  and  never  for  nan 
evil ;  so  Almighty  God  help  me  in  my 
right  as  I  was  never  purposed  to  do 
such  evil  deeds,  and  that  I  report  me 
unto  God.  My  lord  the  king,  said  Sir 
Mador,  I  require  you,  as  ye  be  a  righteous 
king,  give  me  a  day  that  I  may  have  jus- 
tice. Well,  said  the  king,  I  give  the  day 
this  day  fifteen  da3rs,  that  thou  be  ready 
armed  on  horseback  in  the  meadow 
beside  Westminster.  And  if  it  so  fell 
that  there  be  any  knight  to  encounter 
with  you,  there  mayest  thou  do  the  best, 
and  God  speed  the  right.  And  if  it  so 
fall  that  there  be  no  knight  at  that  day, 
then  must  my  queen  be  burnt,  and  there 
shall  she  be  rea^y  to  have  her  judgment 
I  am  answered,  said  Sir  Mador;  and 
every  knight  went  where  it  liked  hinL 
So  when  the  king  and  the  queen  were 
together,  the  king  asked  the  queen  how 
this  case  befell  ?  The  queen  answered. 
So  God  me  help  I  wot  not  how,  nor  in 
what  manner.  Where  is  Sir  Launcelot? 
said  king  Arthur,  and  he  were  here,  he 
would  not  grudge  to  do  battle  for  yon. 
Sir,  said  the  queen,  I  wot  not  where  he 
is,  but  his  brother  and  his  kinsmen  deem 
that  he  is  not  within  this  realm.  That 
me  repenteth,  said  king  Arthur,  for  and 
he  were  here  he  would  soon  stint  this 
strife.  Then  I  will  coimsel  you,  said 
the  king,  and  unto  Sir  Bors — That 
ye  will  do  battle  for  her  for  Sir  Lami- 
celot's  sake,  —  and  upon  my  life  he 
will  not  refuse  you.  For  well  I  see, 
said  the  king,  that  none  of  these  four 
and  twenty  knights  that  were  with 
you  at  your  dinner,  where  Sir  Patrise 
was  slain,  will  do  battle  for  you,  nor 
none  of  them  will  say  well  of  you,  and 
that  shall  be  great  slander  for  yon  in 
this  court.  Alas,  said  the  queen,  and  I 
may  not  do  withal,  but  now  I  miss  Sir 
Launcelot,  for  and  he  were  here  he 
would  put  me  soon  to  my  heart's  ease. 
What  aileth  you,  said  the  king,  ye  can- 
not keep  Sir  Launcelot  on  your  side? 
For,  wit  ye  well,  said  the  king,  who  that 
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hath  Sir  Launcelot  upon  his  party  hath 
the  most  man  of  worship  in  the  world 
upon  his  side.  Now  go  your  way,  said 
tne  king  unto  the  queen,  and  require  Sir 
Bors  to  do  battle  for  you  for  Sir  Laun- 
cdot's  sake. 

CHAP.  V. 

ffcw  &e  queen  required  Sir  Bors  to  Jigbt 
forber,  and  bow  be  granted  upon  con- 
diHon ;  and  bow  be  warned  Sir  Laun- 
eelot  thereof. 

So  the  queen  departed  from  the  king, 
and  sent  for  Sir  Bors  into  her  chamber. 
And  when  he  was  come,  she  besought 
him  of  succour.    Madam,  said  he,  what 
'would  ye  that  I  did,  for  I  may  not  with 
xny  worship  have  ado  in  this  matter, 
because  I  was  at  the  same  dinner,  for 
dread  that  any  of  those  knights  would 
have  me  in  suspicion.    Also  madam, 
said  Sir  Bors,  now  miss  ye  Sir  Launce- 
lot, for  he  would  not  have  £a,iled  you 
neither  in  right  nor  in  wrong,  as  ye 
have  well  proved  when  ye  have  been  in 
danger,  and  now  ye  have  driven  him  out 
of  this  country,  by  whom  ye  and  all  we 
were  daily  worshipped  by.    Therefore, 
madam,  I  marvel  me  how  ye  dare  for 
shame  require  me  to  do  any  thing  for 
you,  in  so  much  ye  have  chased  him 
out  of  your  country,  by  whom  we  were 
borne   up    and    honoured.    Alas,  fair 
knight,  said  the  queen,  I  put  me  wholly 
in  your  grace,  and  all  that  is  done  amiss 
I  will  amend  as  ye  will  counsel  me. 
And  therewith  she  kneeled  down  upon 
both  her  knees,  and  besought  Sir  Bors 
to  have  mercy  upon  her, — or  I  shall 
have  a  shameSful  death,  and  thereto  I 
never  offended.    Right   so "  came  king 
Arthur,  and  found  the  queen  kneeling 
afore  Sir  Bors.    Then  Sir  Bors  pulled 
her  up,  and  said.  Madam,  ye  do  to  me 
great  dishonour.  Ah,  gentle  knight,  said 
the  king,  have  mercy  upen  my  queen, 
courteous    knight,   for   I   am  now   in 
certain  she  is  untruly  defamed.    And 
therefore,  courteous    knight,  said   the 
king,  promise  her  to  do  battle  for  her : 
I  require  you,  for  the  love  of  Sir  Laun- 
celot,   My  lord,  said  Sir  Bors,  ye  re- 


quire me  the  greatest  thing  that  any 
man  may  require  me ;  and  wit  ye  well, 
if  I  grant  to  do  battle  for  the  queen  I 
shall  wrath  many  of  my  fellowship  of 
the  Table  Round ;  but  as  for  that,  said 
Bors,  I  will  grant  my  lord,  for  my  lord 
Sir  Launcelot's  sake,  and  for  your  sake, 
I  will  at  that  day  be  the  queen's  cham- 
pion, unless  that  there  come  by  adven- 
ture a  better  knight  than  I  am  to  do 
battle  for  her.  Will  ye  promise  me  this, 
said  the  king,  by  your  faith?  Yea  sir, 
said  Sir  Bors,  of  that  will  I  not  fail  you, 
nor  her  both,  but  if  that  there  come  a 
better  knight  than  I  am,  and  then  shall  he 
have  the  battle.  Then  was  the  king  and 
the  queen  passing  glad,  and  so  departed, 
and  thanked  him  heartily.  So  then  Sir 
Bors  departed  secretly  upon  a  day,  and 
rode  unto  Sir  Launcelot,  there  as  he  was 
with  the  hermit  Sir  Brasias,  and  told  him 
of  all  their  adventure.  Ah,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  this  is  come  happily  as  I 
would  have  it,  and  therefore  I  pray  you 
make  you  ready  to  do  battle,  but  look 
that  ye  tarry  till  ye  see  me  come,  as  long 
as  ye  may.  For  I  am  sure  Mador  is  an 
hot  knight,  when  he  is  enchafed,  for  the 
more  ye  suffer  him,  the  hastier  will  he 
be  to  battle.  Sir,  said  Bors,  let  me  deal 
with  him ;  doubt  ye  not  ye  shall  have 
all  your  will.  Then  departed  Sir  Bors 
from  him,  and  came  to  the  court  again. 
Then  was  it  noised  in  all  the  court  that 
Sir  Bors  should  do  battle  for  the  queen : 
wherefore  many  knights  were  displeased 
with  him,  that  he  would  take  upon  him 
to  do  battle  in  the  queen's  quarrel,  for 
there  were  but  few  knights  in  the  court 
but  they  deemed  the  queen  was  in  the 
wrong,  and  that  she  had  done  that  trea- 
son. So  Sir  Bors  answered  thus  unto 
his  fellows  of  the  Table  Round :  Wit  ye 
well,  my  fair  lords,  it  were  shame  to  us 
all,  and  we  suffered  to  see  the  most  noble 
queen  of  the  world  to  be  shamed  openly, 
considering  her  lord  and  our  lord  is  the 
man  of  most  worship  in  the  world,  and 
most  christened,  and  he  hath  ever  wor- 
shipped us  all,  in  all  places.  Many 
answered  him  again : — As  for  our  most 
noble  king  Arthur,  we  love  him  and 
honour  him  as  well  as  ye  do ;  but  as  for 
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queen  Guenever  we  love  her  not,  because 
she  is  a  destroyer  of  good  knights.  Fair 
lords,  said  Sir  Bors,  me  seemeth  ye  say 
not  as  ye  should  say,  for  never  yet  in 
my  days  knew  I  never,  nor  heard  say, 
that  ever  she  was  a  destroyer  of  any 

food  knight :  but  at  all  times,  as  far  as 
ever  could  know,  she  was  always  a 
maintainer  of  good  knights,  and  always 
she  hath  been  large  and  free  of  her 
goods  to  all  good  Imights,  and  the  most 
bounteous  lady  of  her  gifts  and  her  good 
grace  that  ever  I  saw  or  heard  spaik  of. 
And  therefore  it  were  shame,  said  Sir 
Bors,  to  us  all  to  our  most  noble  king's 
wife,  and  we  suffered  her  to  be  shamefully 
slain.  And  wit  ye  well,  said  Sir  Bors, 
I  will  not  suffer  it,  for  I  dare  say  so 
much,  the  queen  is  not  guilty  of  Sir 
Patrise*s  death,  for  she  owed  him  never 
none  ill  will,  nor  none  of  the  four  and 
twenty  knights  that  were  at  that  dinner ; 
for  I  dare  say  for  good  love  she  bad  us 
to  dinner,  and  not  for  no  mal-engine; 
and  that  I  doubt  not  shall  be  proved 
hereafter :  for  howsoever  the  game  goeth, 
there  was  treason  among  us.  Then 
some  said  to  Sir  Bors,  We  may  well 
believe  your  words.  And  so  some  of 
them  were  well  pleased,  and  some  were 
not  so. 

CHAP.  VI. 

How  at  the  day  Sir  Bors  made  bim  ready 
for  to  fight  for  the  queen ;  and  when 
be  should  figbt  bow  another  discharged 
him. 

The  day  came  on  fast  until  the  even 
that  the  battle  should  be.  Then  the 
queen  sent  for  Sir  Bors,  and  asked  him 
how  he  was  disposed.  Truly  madam, 
said  he,  I  am  disposed  in  likewise  as 
I  promised  you;  that  is  for  to  say,  I 
shall  not  fail  you,  unless  by  adventure 
there  come  a  better  knight  than  I  am,  to 
do  the  battle  for  you :  then,  madam,  am 
I  discharged  of  my  promise.  Will  ye, 
said  the  queen,  that  I  tell  my  lord 
Arthur  thus?  Do  as  it  shall  please 
you,  madam.  Then  the  queen  went 
unto  the  king,  and  told  him  the  answer 
of  Sir  Bors.     Have  ye  no  doubt,  said 


the  king,  of  Sir  Bors,  for  I  call  him  now 
one  of  the  best  knights  of  the  woiid, 
and  the  most  profitablest  man.  And 
thus  it  past  on  until  the  mom.  And 
the  king  and  the  queen,  and  all  man* 
ner  of  knights  that  were  there  at 
that  time,  drew  them  unto  the  meadow 
beside  Westminster,  where  the  battle 
should  be.  And  so  when  the  king  was 
come  with  the  queen,  and  many  knights 
of  the  Roimd  Table,  then  the  queen 
was  put  there  in  the  constable's  ward, 
and  a  great  fire  made  about  an  iron 
stake,  that,  and  Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte 
had  the  better,  she  should  be  burnt 
Such  custom  was  used  in  those  days, 
that  neither  for  favour,  neither  for  love, 
nor  affinity,  there  should  be  none  other 
but  righteous  judgment,  as  well  upon 
a  king  as  upon  a  knight,  and  as  wdl 
upon  a  queen  as  upon  another  poor 
lady.  So  in  this  meanwhile  came  in 
Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte,  and  took  his 
oath  afore  the  king.  That  the  queen 
did  this  treason  until  his  cousin  Sir 
Patrise,  and  unto  his  oath  he  would 
prove  it  with  his  body,  hand  for  hand, 
who  that  would  say  the  contrary.  Right 
so  came  in  Sir  Bors  de  Ganis,  and  said, 
that  as  for  queen  Guenever,  she  is  in 
the  right,  and  that  will  I  make  good 
with  my  hands,  that  she  is  not  culpable 
of  this  treason  that  is  put  upon  her. 
Then  make  thee  ready,  said  Sir  Mador, 
and  we  shall  prove  whether  thou  be  in 
the  right  or  I.  Sir  Mador,  said  Sir  Bors, 
wit  thou  well  I  know  you  for  a  good 
knight:  not  for  then  I  shall  not  fear 
so  greatly,  but  I  trust  to  God  I  shall 
be  able  to  withstand  your  malice:  bat 
thus  much  have  I  promised  my  lord 
Arthur,  and  my  lady  the  queen,  that  I 
shall  do  battle  for  her  in  this  case  to 
the  uttermost,  unless  that  there  come 
a  better  knight  than  I  am,  and  dis* 
charge  me.  Is  that  all,  said  Sir  Mador, 
either  come  thou  off  and  do  battle  with 
me,  or  else  say  nay.  Take  your  hoise, 
said  Sir  Bors,  and,  as  I  suppose,  ye 
shall  not  tarry  long,  but  ye  shall  be 
answered.  Then  either  departed  to  their 
tents,  and  made  them  ready  to  horseback 
as  they  thought  best.    And  anon  Sir 
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Mador  came  into  the  field  with  his 
shield  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  spear 
in  his  hand.  And  so  rode  about  the 
place,  crying  unto  king  Arthur,  Bid 
your  champion  come  forth  and  he 
daret  Then  was  Sir  Bors  ashamed, 
and  took  his  horse  and  came  to  the 
lists*  end.  And  then  was  he  ware  where 
came  from  a  wood  there  fast  by  a 
knight,  all  armed  upon  a  white  horse, 
with  a  strange  shield  of  strange  arms, 
and  he  came  riding  all  that  he  might 
ran.  And  so  he  came  to  Sir  Bors,  and 
said.  Fair  knight,  I  pray  you  be  not 
displeased,  for  here  must  a  better  knight 
thsui  ye  are  have  this  battle ;  therefore  I 
pray  you  withdraw  you.  For  wit  ye 
well  I  have  had  this  day  a  right  great 
journey,  and  this  battle  ought  to  be 
mine,  and  so  I  promised  you  when  I 
spake  with  you  last,  and  with  all  my 
heart  I  ihzjak  you  of  your  good  will. 
Then  Sir  Bors  rode  unto  king  Arthur, 
and  told  him  how  there  was  a  knight 
come  that  would  have  the  battle  for  to 
fight  for  the  queen.  What  knight  is  he  ? 
said  the  king.  I  wot  not,  said  Sir  Bors, 
but  such  covenant  he  made  with  me  to 
be  here  this  day.  Now  my  lord,  said 
Sir  Bors,  here  am  I  discharged. 

CHAP.  VII. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  fought  against  Sir 
Mador  for  the  queen,  and  bow  be  over- 
came Sir  Mador  and  discharged  the 
queen. 

Then  the  king  called  to  that  knight, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  fight  for  the 
queen.  Then  he  answered  to  the  king. 
Therefore  came  I  hither,  and  therefore. 
Sir  king,  he  said,  tarry  me  no  longer, 
for  I  may  not  tarry.  For  anon  as  I 
have  fini^ed  this  battle  I  must  depart 
hence,  for  I  have  ado  many  matters 
elsewhere.  For  wit  you  well,  said  that 
knight,  this  is  dishonour  to  you  all 
knights  of  the  Round  Table,  to  see  and 
know  so  noble  a  lady,  and  so  courteous 
a  queen,  as  queen  Guenever  is,  thus  to 
be  rebuked  and  shamed  amongst  you. 
Then  they  all  marvelled  what  knight 
that  might  be  that  so  took  the  battle 


upon  him,  for  there  was  not  one  that 
knew  him,  but  if  it  were  Sir  Bors. 
Then  said  Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte  unto 
the  king.  Now  let  me  wit  with  whom 
I  shall  have  ado  withal.  And  then  they 
rode  to  the  lists'  end,  and  there  they 
couched  their  spears,  and  ran  together 
with  all  their  mights.  And  Sir  Mador's 
spear  brake  all  to  pieces,  but  the  other's 
spear  held,  and  bare  Sir  Mador's  horse 
and  all  backward  to  the  earth  a  great 
fall.  But  mightily  and  suddenly  he 
avoided  his  horse,  and  put  his  shield 
afore  him,  and  then  drew  his  sword, 
and  bad  the  other  knight  alight  and  do 
battle  with  him  on  foot.  Then  that 
knight  descended  from  his  horse  lightly 
like  a  valiant  man,  and  put  his  shield 
afore  him,  and  drew  his  sword,  and  so 
they  came  eagerly  unto  battle,  and 
either  gave  other  many  great  strokes, 
tracing  and  traversing,  rasing  and  foin- 
ing,  and  hurtling  together  with  their 
swords,  as  it  were  wild  boars.  Thus 
were  they  fighting  nigh  an  hour,  for 
this  Sir  Mador  was  a  strong  knight,  and 
mightily  proved  in  many  strong  battles. 
But  at  last  this  knight  smote  Sir  Mador 
groveling  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
knight  stept  near  him  to  have  pulled 
Sir  Mador  flatling  upon  the  ground; 
and  therewith  suddenly  Sir  Mador  arose, 
and  in  his  rising  he  smote  that  knight 
through  the  thick  of  the  thighs,  that 
the  blood  ran  out  fiercely.  And  when 
he  felt  himself  so  wounded,  and  saw  his 
blood,  he  let  him  arise  upon  his  feet; 
and  then  he  gave  him  such  a  buffet 
upon  the  helm  that  he  fell  to  the  earth 
flatling,  and  therewith  he  strode  to  him 
for  to  have  pulled  off  his  helm  off  his 
head.  And  then  Sir  Mador  prayed  that 
knight  to  save  his  life,  and  so  he  yielded 
him  as  overcome,  and  released  the 
queen  of  his  quarrel.  I  will  not  grant 
thee  thy  life,  said  that  knight,  only  that 
thou  freely  release  the  queen  for  ever, 
and  that  no  mention  be  made  upon 
Sir  Patrise's  tomb  that  ever  queen 
Guenever  consented  to  that  treason. 
All  this  shall  be  done,  said  Sir  Mador, 
I  clearly  discharge  my  quarrel  for  ever. 
Then  the  knights  parters  of  the  lists 
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Sir  Mador  and  led  him  to 
And  the  qther  Itniglit  went 
straight  to  the  stair  foot  where  sat  king 
Arthur,  and  by  that  time  was  the  queen 
come  to  the  Iting,  and  cither  lassed 
other  heartily.  And  when  the  king 
saw  that  knight,  he  stooped  down  to 
him  and  thanked  liim,  anil  in  likewise 
did  the  queen:  and  the  king  pmyed 
him  to  put  off  his  helmet,  and  to  repose 
him,  and  to  take  a  sop  of  wine,  and 
then  he  put  off  his  helm  to  drink,  and 
then  every  knight  knew  him  that  it  was 
Sir  L^uuL^elot  du  Lake.  Anon  as  the 
king  wist  that,  he  took  the  queen  in  his 
hand,  and  went  unto  Sir  I^uncelot.  and 
said,  Sir,  grant  mercy  of  your  great 
travail  that  ye  liave  had  this  day  for  me 
aud  for  my  queen.  My  lord,  said  Sir 
liunceiot,  wit  ye  well  I  ought  of  right 
ever  to  he  in  your  quarrel,  and  in  my 
lady  the  queen's  quarrel  to  do  battle, 
for  ye  are  the  man  that  gave  me  the 
high  honour  of  knighthood,  and  that 
day  my  lady  your  queen  did  me  great 
worship,  and  else  I  had  been  shamed; 
for  that  same  day  ye  made  me  luiight 
through  my  hastiness  I  lost  my  sword, 
and  my  lady  yonr  queen  foanii  it.  and 
lapped  it  in  her  train,  and  gave  me  my 
sword  when  I  had  need  thereto,  and 
else  had  I  been  shamed  among  all 
knights.  And  therefore,  my  lonJ  Arthur. 
I  promised  her  at  that  day  ever  to  be 
her  knight  in  right  or  in  wrong.  Gmnt 
mercy,  said  king  Arthur,  for  this  journey, 
and  wit  ye  well,  mid  the  king,  I  shall 
acquit  your  goodness.  And  ever  tlie 
queen  beheld  Sir  Latmcelot,  and  wept 
so  tenderly  that  she  sank  almost  to  the 
ground  for  sorrow  timt  he  had  done  to 
her  BO  great  goodness,  where  she  shewed 
him  great  unUndness.  Then  the  knights 
of  hia  blood  drew  unto  him,  and  there 
either  of  them  made  great  joy  of  other. 
And  so  came  all  the  knights  of  the 
Table  Round  that  were  there  at  that 
lime,  and  welcomed  him.  And  then 
Sir  Mador  was  had  to  leech-craft,  and 
Sir  Launcelot  was  healed  of  his  wound. 
And  then  there  was  made  great  joy 
and  mirths  in  that  court. 


CHAP.   VIU. 
/ToiD  Ibi  Irutb  Tvas  inouin  by  iht  tnaiimif 

ibt  lake,  and  of  divers  otbtr  maam. 

And  so  it  befell  that  the  domidlt 
the  lake,  her  name  was  Nimue.  the  tiH 
wedded  the  good  knight  Sir  Pellcu.  mi 
so  shecame  to  the  court,  for  ever  ^M 
great  goodness  unto  tdne  Aitlmr.  -^ 
to  all  his  knights,  tbrou^  her  sotcoj 
and  euctiantmeats.  And  so  wben  ite 
heard  how  Ihe  queen  was  an  u 
for  Ihe  death  of  Sir  Patrise.  (be 
told  it  openly  that  she  was  never  j 
and  there  she  disclosed  fay  vrhon 
done,  and  named  him  Sir  Pinel.  a 
what  cause  he  did  it.  Theie  it  «a> 
openly  disclosed,  and  so  the  qonn  _ 
excused,  and  the  knight  Pinel  Aed  iK> 
his  country.  Then  was  it  openly  kM>t 
that  Sir  Pinel  eupoisoned  the  ■(  " 
at  the  feast,  to  that  intent  to  _ 
destroyed  Sir  Gawaine.  because  Si 
Cawaine  and  his  bretliren  dninyri 
Sir  Lamorolc  de  Galis,  to  the  which  iw 
Pinel  was  cousin  unto.  Then  wsi  Si 
Patrise  buried  in  Ibe  church  of  WM- 
minster,  in  a  tomb,  and  thereupon  «M 
written.  Here  lieth  Sir  Patrise  of  IitJMiL 
slain  by  Sir  Pinel  le  Savage,  that  o- 
poisoned  apples  to  have  stain  Sir  tit- 
waine,  and  hy  raisforlime  Sir  pKliiteol 
□□e  of  those  apples,  and  then  suddaif 
he  brast.  Also  there  was  writta  npa 
the  tomb,  that  queen  Guenerer  wm 
appealed  of  treason  of  the  death  of  % 
Patrise  by  Sir  Mador  de  U  Poite.nl 
there  was  made  mention  how  ^  Lib- 
celot  fought  with  him  for  queen  U» 
never,  and  overcame  him  in  plain  buk 
All  this  was  written  npon  the  lonli ' 
Sir  Patrise.  in  eneusing  of  the  ipot. 
And  then  Sir  Mador  sued  daily  aM  kq[ 
to  liave  the  queen's  good  grace.  Asi  " 
by  the  means  of  Sir  I.aoncelot  be  cnat 
him  to  stand  in  tlie  queen's  gnCB.  m< 
all  was  forgiven,  Thus  it  passel  fad 
till  our  Lady  day.  Assumption.  Wtta 
a  fifteen  days  of  ihnt  fean  lie  ttf 
let  cry  a  great  justs  ajul  a  loumwtw 
that  should  be  at  that  day  at  CamdU. 
that  is  Winchester.  And  the  kiqt  *« 
ay  that  he  and  the  king  of  Scol^  vi^ 
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just  against  all  that  would  come  against 

them.     And  when  this  cry  was  made, 

thither  came  many  knights.    So  there 

came   thither  the  king  of  Northgalis, 

and  king  Anguish  of  Ireland,  and  the 

king  with  the  hundred  knights,  and  Sir 

Galahalt  the  haut  prince,  and  the  king 

of  Northumberland,  and  many  other 

noble  dukes  and  earls  of  divers  countries. 

So  king  Arthur  made   him   ready  to 

depart  to  these  justs,  and  would  have 

haa  the  queen  with  him:  but  at  tliat 

time  she  would  not,  she  said,  for  she 

was  sick  and   might  not  ride  at  that 

time.     That    me   repenteth,    said    the 

king,  for  this  seven  year  ye  saw  not 

such  a  fellowship  together,   except  at 

Whitsimtide  when    Galahad    departed 

from  the  court.    Truly,  said  the  queen 

to  the  king,  ye  must  hold  me  excused,  I 

may  not  be  there,  and  that  me  repenteth. 

And  many  deemed  the  queen  would 

not  be  there  because  of  Sir  Launcelot 

du  Lake,  for  Sir  Launcelot  would  not 

ride  with  the  king ;  for  he  said  that  he 

■was  not  whole  of  the  woimd  the  which 

Sir  Mador  had  given  him.     Wherefore 

the  king  was  heavy  and  passing  wroth, 

and  so  he  departed  towards  Winchester 

with  his  fellowship.   And  so  by  the  way 

the  king  lodged  in  a  town  called  Astolat, 

that  is  now  in  English  called  Gilford, 

and  there  the  king  lay  in  the  castle. 

So  when  the  king  was  departed,  the 

queen  called  Sir  Launcelot  unto  her, 

and  said.  Sir  Laimcelot  ye  are  greatly  to 

blame,  thus  to  hold  you  behind  my 

lord :  what  trow  ye,  what  will  your 

enemies  and  mine  say  and  deem  ?  nought 

else  but  see  how  Sir  Launcelot  holdeth 

him  ever  behind  the  king,  and  so  doth 

the   queen,   for   that   they  would   be 

together;  and  thus  will  they  say,  said 

the  queen  to  Sir  Launcelot,  have  ye 

no  doubt  thereof. 

CHAP.  IX. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  rode  to  Astolat^  and 
received  a  sleeve  to  bear  upon  bis  belm 
at  the  request  of  a  maid. 

Madam,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  allow 
your  wit,  it  is  of  late  come  sin  ye  were 


wise,  and  therefore,  madam,  as  at  this 
time  I  will  be  ruled  by  your  counsel,  and 
this  night  I  will  take  my  rest,  and  to- 
morrow by  time  will  take  my  way 
toward  Winchester.  But  wit  you  well, 
said  Sir  Launcelot  to  the  queen,  that  at 
that  justs  I  will  be  against  the  king  and 
all  his  fellowship.  Ye  may  there  do  as 
ye  list,  said  the  queen,  but  by  my  coun- 
sel ye  shall  not  be  against  your  king  and 
your  fellowship,  for  therein  be  full  many 
hardy  knights  of  your  blood,  as  ye  wot 
well  enough,  it  needeth  not  to  rehearse 
them.  Madam,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  I 
pray  you  that  ye  be  not  displeased  with 
me,  for  I  will  take  the  adventure  that 
God  will  send  me.  And  so  upon  the 
mom  early  Sir  Launcelot  heard  mass, 
and  brake  his  fast,  and  so  took  his 
leave  of  the  queen,  and  departed.  And 
then  he  rode  so  much  until  he  came 
to  Astolat,  that  is  Gilford;  and  there 
it  happed  him  in  the  eventide  he  came 
to  an  old  baron's  place,  that  hight 
Sir  Bernard  of  Astolat.  And  as  Sir 
Launcelot  entered  into  his  lodging, 
king  Arthur  espied  him  as  he  did  walk 
in  a  garden  beside  the  castle,  how  he 
took  his  lodging,  and  knew  him  full 
well.  It  is  well,  said  king  Arthur  unto 
the  knights  that  were  with  him  in  that 
garden  beside  the  castle,  I  have  now 
espied  one  knight  that  will  play  his 
play  at  the  justs  to  the  which  we  be 
gone  toward,  I  undertake  he  will  do 
marvels.  Who  is  that,  we  pray  you 
tell  us,  said  many  knights  that  were 
there  at  that  time.  Ye  shall  not  wit 
for  me,  said  the  king,  at  this  time.  And 
so  the  king  smiled,  and  went  to  his 
lodging.  So  when  Sir  Launcelot  was 
in  his  lodging,  and  unarmed  him  in  his 
chamber,  the  old  baron  and  hermit 
came  unto  him,  making  his  reverence, 
and  welcomed  him  in  the  best  manner ; 
but  the  old  knight  knew  not  Sir  Laun- 
celot. Fair  sir,  said  Sir  Launcelot  to 
his  host,  I  would  pray  you  to  lend  me  a 
shield  that  were  not  openly  known,  for 
mine  is  well  known.  Sir,  said  his  host, 
ye  shall  have  your  desire,  for  me  seemeth 
ye  be  one  of  the  likeliest  knights  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  I  shall  shew  you 
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friendship.  Sir,  wit  you  well  1  have 
two  eons  which  were  but  Isle  mode 
knights,  and  the  eldest  hight  Sir  Tine, 
and  he  was  hart  that  same  day  that  he 


It  known.  I  dare  say.  but  here  and  in 
no  place  else.  And  my  youngest  son 
hight  Sir  Lavaine,  and  if  it  please  you 
he  shall  ride  with  you  unto  that  jests, 
and  he  is  of  his  age  strong  and  wig;ht. 


e  knight,  there- 


Launcelot,  ye  must  hold  me  excused,  as 
at  this  time,  and  if  God  give  me  grace 
lo  speed  well  at  the  justs  I  shall  come 
again  and  tell  you.  But  I  pray  you, 
said  Sir  Lauocdot,  in  any  wise  let  me 
have  your  son  Sir  Lavaine  with  me.  and 
that  I  may  have  his  brother's  shield.  Also 
this  shall  be  done,  said  Sir  Bernard. 

This  old  baroQ  had  a  daughter  that 
time  that  was  called  that  time  the  fair 
maid  of  Astolat.  And  ever  she  beheld 
Sir  Launcelot  wonderfully.  And.  as  the 
book  saith,  she  cast  such  a  love  unto 
Sir  Launcelot  that  she  could  never  with- 
draw her  love,  wherefore  she  died;  end 
her  name  was  Elaine  le  Blank.  So 
thas  as  she  came  to  and  fro,  she  was 
so  hot  in  her  love  that  she  besought  Sir 
Launcelot  to  wear  upon  him  at  the 
justs  a  token  of  hers.  Fair  damsel, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  and  if  I  grant  you 
that,  ye  may  say  I  do  more  for  ytmr 
love  than  ever  I  did  for  lady  or  damsel. 
Then  he  remembered  him  that  he  wo'uld 
go  to  the  justs  disguised,  and  for  be- 
cause he  had  never  afore  that  lime 
borne  no  manner  of  token  of  no  damsel, 
then  he  bethought  him  that  he  would 
bear  one  of  her,  that  none  o(  his  blood 
thereby  miellt  know  him.  And  then 
he  said.  Fair  maiden.  I  will  grant  you 
to  wear  a  token  of  yours  upon  my 
helmet,  and  therefore  what  it  is  sJiew 
it  me.  Sir,  she  said,  it  is  a  red  sleeve 
of  mine,  of  scarlet  well  embroidered 
with  great  pearls.  And  so  she  brought 
it  him.  So  Sir  Launcelot  received,  it 
and  said,  Never  did  I  erst  so  much  for 


no  damsel.  And  then  Sir  Laiuieiji 
betook  the  fair  maiden  his  slil^  ■ 
keeping,  and  prayed  her  lo  keep  Ac 
until  that  he  came  again.  And  so  Itai 
night  he  had  merry  rest  and  great  cLot 
For  ever  the  damsel  Elaine  was  a^M 
Sir  Launcelot,  all  th.e  while  she  nu^ 
he  suBered. 

CHAP.  X, 

Sote  ibe  tournsy  began  at  WhichaUr.  eU 

wbal  tnigbls  were  at  tbejiaa,  ami  i 

So  upon  a  day  on  the  mom.  Ui| 
Arthur  and  all  his  knights  departtd ;  W 
their  king  had  tarried  there  throe  4r~ 
lo  abide  his  noble  knights.  And 
when  Ihe  king  was  riden.  Sir  I^udcc 
and  Sir  Lavaine  made  Ihem  rrady  lie 
to  ride,  and  either  of  them  had  irtiK 
shields,  and  the  red  sleeve  Sir  Lai 
let  cany  with  him.  And  so  Ihi^  took 
Iheir  leave  at  Sir  Bernard  the  old  ' 
and  at  his  daughter  the  lait  mu 
Astolat.  And  then  they  rode  » 
till  they  came  to  Camclot,  llw 
called  Winchester.  And  there  wis  gial 
press  of  kings,  dukes,  earls,  and  IxmK 
and  many  noble  knights.  But  there  Sil 
launcelot  was  lodged  priTJly,  bj  At 
'  Sir  Lavaine,  witli  a  rich  )s> 


gess 


that  n 


1  that  t 


ihat  they  were.  And 
sojourned  there  till  out  I.ady  d*j.  ,V 
sumption,  as  the  great  feast  shouM  h. 
So  then  trumpets  blew  unto  Ihe  6di 
and  king  Arthur  was  set  on  high  <^ 
a  scaffold,  to  behold  who  did  laL 
But,  as  Ihe  French  book  saitb.  kM{ 
Arthur  would  not  suffer  Sir  Gawal 
go  from  him,  for  never  had  ^r  (im 
the  better  and  Sr  Launcelot  were  i 
field ;  and  many  time:s  was  ^  Uti 
rebuked  when  Launcelot  came  'Mi 
justs  disguised.  Then  some  of  ttc 
kings,  as  king  Anguish  of  Irdond 
the  king  of  Scotland,  were  tlut ' 
tamed  upon  the  Ade  of  king  An 
And  then  on  the  oiher  party  »» 
king  of  Northgalis,  and  the  king  ^U 
the  hundred  luilghK  and  Ihe  kof  i' 
Northumberland,  and  Sir  Galahalt  Or 
haul  prince.     But  these  three  kii^  mI 
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this  duke  were  passing  weak  to  hold 
against  king  Arthur's  party:  for  with 
him  were  the  noblest  knights  of  the 
world.  So  then  they  withdrew  them 
either  party  from  other,  and  every  man 
made  him  ready  in  his  best  manner  to 
do  what  he  might.  Then  Sir  Launcelot 
made  him  ready,  and  put  the  red  sleeve 
upon  his  head,  and  fastened  it  fast ;  and 
so  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Lavaine  de- 
parted out  of  Winchester  privily,  and 
rode  until  a  little  leaved  wood,  behind 
the  party  that  held  against  king  Ar- 
thur's party,  and  there  they  held  them 
still  till  the  parties  smote  together. 
And  then  came  in  the  king  of  Scots  and 
the  king  of  Ireland  on  Arthur's  party : 
and  against  them  came  the  king  of 
Northumberland;  and  the  king  with 
the  hundred  knights  smote  down  the 
king  of  Northumberland,  and  the  king 
with  the  hundred  knights  smote  down 
Idng  Anguish  of  Ireland.  Then  Sir 
Falamides,  that  was  on  Arthur's  party, 
encountered  with  Sir  Galahalt,  and 
either  of  them  smote  down  other,  and 
either  party  halp  their  lords  on  horse- 
back again.  So  there  began  a  strong 
assail  upon  both  parties.  And  then  there 
came  in  Sir  Brandiles,  Sir  Sagramor  le 
Desirous,  Sir  Dodinas  le  Savage,  Sir 
Kay  le  Seneschal,  Sir  Griflet  le  Fise  de 
Dieu,  Sir  Mordred,  Sir  Meliot  de  Logris, 
Sir  Ozanna  le  Cure  Hardy,  Sir  Safere, 
Sir  Epinogris,  and  Sir  Galleron  of  Gal- 
way.  All  these  fifteen  knights  were 
knights  of  the  Table  Round.  So  these 
with  more  others  came  in  together,  and 
beat  on  back  the  king  of  Northumber- 
land, and  the  king  of  North  Wales. 
When  Sir  Launcelot  saw  this,  as  he 
hoved  in  a  little  leaved  wood,  then  he  said 
unto  Sh:  Lavaine,  See  yonder  is  a  com- 
pany of  good  knights,  and  they  hold  them 
together  as  boars  that  were  chafed  with 
dogs.    That  is  truth,  said  Sir  Lavaine. 

CHAP.  XI. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Lavaine  en- 
tered in  the  field  against  tbem  of  king 
ArAur's  court,  and  bow  Launcelot  was 
hurt. 

Now,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  and  ye  will 


help  me  a  little,  ye  shall  see  yonder  fel- 
lowship which  chaseth  now  these  men 
in  our  side,  that  they  shall  go  as  fast 
backward  as  they  went  forward.  Sir, 
spare  not,  said  Sir  Lavaine,  for  I  shall 
do  what  I  may.  Then  Sir  Launcelot 
and  Sir  Lavaine  came  in  at  the  thickest 
of  the  press,  and  there  Sir  Launcelot 
smote  down  Sir  Brandiles,  Sir  Sagra- 
mor, Sir  Dodinas,  Sir  Kay,  Sir  Griflet, 
and  all  this  he  did  with  one  spear. 
And  Sir  Lavaine  smote  down  Sir  Lucan 
le  Buttelere,  and  Sir  Bedivere.  And 
then  Sir  Launcelot  gat  another  spear, 
and  there  he  smote  down  Sir  Agra- 
vaine,  Sir  Gaheris,  and  Sir  Mordred, 
and  Sir  Meliot  de  Logris.  And  Sir 
Lavaine  smote  down  Ozanna  le  Cure 
Hardy:  and  then  Sir  Launcelot  drew 
his  sword,  and  there  he  smote  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left  hand,  and  by 
great  force  he  unhorsed  Sir  Safere,  Sir 
Epinogris,  and  Sir  Galleron.  And  then 
the  knights  of  the  Table  Roimd  with- 
drew them  aback,  after  they  had  gotten 
their  horses  as  well  as  they  might.  O 
mercy,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  what  knight  is 
yonder,  that  doth  so  marvellous  deeds 
of  arms  in  that  field?  I  wot  what  he 
is,  said  king  Arthur.  But  as  at  this 
time  I  will  not  name  him.  Sir,  said  Sir 
Gawaine,  I  would  say  it  were  Sir  Laun- 
celot, by  his  riding  and  his  buffets  that 
I  see  him  deal :  but  ever  me  seemeth  it 
should  not  be  he,  for  that  he  beareth 
the  red  sleeve  upon  his  head,  for  I  wist 
him  never  bear  token,  at  no  justs,  of 
lady  nor  gentlewoman.  Let  him  be, 
said  king  Arthur,  he  will  be  better 
known  and  do  more  or  ever  he  depart. 
Then  the  party  that  were  against  king 
Arthur  were  well  comforted,  and  then 
they  held  them  together,  that  before- 
hand were  sore  rebuked.  Then  Sir 
Bors,  Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  and  Sir 
Lionel,  called  unto  them  the  knights  of 
their  blood,  as  Sir  Blamor  de  Ganis, 
Sir  Bleoberis,  Sir  Aliduke,  Sir  Galihud, 
Sir  Galihodin,  Sir  Bellangere  le  Beuse, 
so  these  nine  knights  of  Sir  Laimcelot's 
kin  thrust  in  mightily,  for  they  were  all 
noble  knights.  And  they,  of  great  hate 
and  despite  that  they  had  unto  him, 
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thought  to  rebuke  that  noble  knight 
Sir  I^uncelot,  and  Sir  Lavaine,  for  they 
knew  them  not.  And  so  they  came 
hurtling  together,  and  smote  down 
many  knights  of  Northgalis  and  of 
Northumberland.  And  when  Sir  Laim- 
celot  saw  them  fare  so,  he  gat  a  spear 
in  his  hand,  and  there  encountered  with 
him  all  at  once  Sir  Bors,  Sir  Ector,  and 
Sir  Lionel,  and  all  they  tiiree  smote  him 
at  once  with  their  spears.  And  with  force 
of  themselves  they  smote  Sir  Launce- 
lot's  horse  to  the  earth.  And  by  mis- 
fortune Sir  Bors  smote  Sir  Launcelot 
through  the  shield  into  the  side,  and 
the  spear  brake,  and  the  head  left  still 
in  his  side.  When  Sir  Lavaine  saw  his 
master  lie  on  the  ground,  he  ran  to  the 
king  of  Scots,  and  smote  him  to  the 
earth,  and  by  great  force  he  took  his 
horse  and  brought  him  to  Sir  Launce- 
lot, and  maugre  them  all  he  made  him 
to  mount  upon  that  horse.  And  then 
Launcelot  gat  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and 
there  he  smote  Sir  Bors  horse  and  man 
to  the  earth,  in  the  same  wise  he  served 
Sir  Ector  and  Sir  Lionel,  and  Sir  La- 
vaine smote  down  Sir  Blamor  de  Ganis. 
And  then  Sir  Launcelot  drew  his  sword, 
for  he  felt  himself  so  sore  and  hurt  that 
he  wend  there  to  have  had  his  death. 
And  then  he  smote  Sir  Bleoberis  such  a 
buffet  on  the  helmet  that  he  fell  down 
to  the  earth  in  a  swoon.  And  in  the 
same  wise  he  served  Sir  Aliduke  and 
Sir  Galihud.  And  Sir  Lavaine  smote 
down  Sir  Bellangere,  that  was  the  son 
of  Alisander  le  Orphelin.  And  by  this 
was  Sir  Bors  horsed,  and  then  he  came 
with  Sir  Ector  and  Sir  Lionel,  and  all 
they  three  smote  with  swords  upon  Sir 
Launcelot's  helmet.  And  when  he  felt 
their  buffets,  and  his  wound  the  which 
was  so  grievous,  then  he  thought  to  do 
what  he  might  while  he  might  endure ; 
and  then  he  gave  Sir  Bors  such  a  buffet 
that  he  made  him  bow  his  head  passing 
low,  and  therewithal  he  I'ased  off  his 
helm,  and  might  have  slain  him,  and  so 
pulled  him  down.  And  in  the  same 
wise  he  served  Sir  Ector  and  Sir  Lionel. 
For,  as  the  book  saith,  he  might  have 
slain   them,   but   when   he   saw   their 


visages  his  heart  might  not  serve  Inm 
thereto,  but  left  them  there. 

And  then  afterward  he  hurled  in  tk 
thickest  press  of  them  all,  and  did  thoe 
the  marvellousest  deeds  of  arms  that  etcr 
man  saw  or  heard  speak  of;  and  ever 
Sir  Lavaine  the  good  knight  with  him. 
And  there  Sir  Launcelot  with  his  sword 
smote  and  pulled  down,  as  the  Frendi 
book  maketh  mention,  more  than  thirty 
knights,  and  the  most  party  were  of  the 
Table  Round.  And  %  Lavaine  did  M 
well  that  day,  for  he  smote  down  ten 
knights  of  the  Table  Round. 

CHAP.  XIL 

How  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Lavam  de- 
parted  out  of  the  afield,  and  in  what 
jeopardy  Launcelot  was. 

Mercy,  said  Sir  Gawaine  to  Arthur, 
I  marvel  what  knight  that  he  is  with 
the  red  sleeve.  Sir,  said  long  ArUrar, 
he  will  be  known  or  he  depart  And 
then  the  king  blew  unto  lodging,  and 
the  prize  was  given  by  heralds  unto  the 
knight  with  the  white  shield,  that  bare 
the  red  sleeve.  Then  came  the  king 
with  the  hundred  knights,  the  king  of 
Northgalis,  and  the  king  of  Northum- 
berland, and  Sir  Galanalt  the  haut 
prince,  and  said  unto  Sir  Launcelot, 
Fair  knight,  God  thee  bless,  for  much 
have  ye  done  this  day  for  us,  therefore 
we  pray  you  that  ye  will  come  with  ns, 
that  ye  may  receive  the  honour  and  the 
prize  as  ye  have  worshipfully  deserved 
it.  My  fair  lords,  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
wit  you  well,  if  I  have  deserved  thank  I 
have  sore  bought  it,  and  that  me  re- 
penteth,  for  I  am  like  never  to  escape 
with  my  life,  therefore,  fair  lords,  I  pray 
you  that  ye  will  suffer  me  to  depart 
where  me  liketh,  for  I  am  sore  hurt  1 
take  none  force  of  none  honour,  for  I  had 
lever  to  repose  me  than  to  be  lord  of 
all  the  world.  And  therewithal  he 
groaned  piteously,  and  rode  a  great 
gallop  away-waid  from  them,  unfl  he 
came  under  a  wood's  side ;  and  whoihe 
saw  that  he  was  from  the  field  nigh  a 
mile,  that  he  was  sure  he  might  not  be 
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seen,  then  he  said  with  an  high  voice, 
O  gentle  knight  Sir  Lavaine,  help  me 
that  this  truncheon  were  out  of  my  side, 
for  it  sticketh  so  sore  that  it  nigh  slay- 
eth  me.  O  mine  own  lord,  said  Sir 
Lavaine,  I  would  fain  do  that  might 
please  you,  but  I  dread  me  sore,  and  I 
draw  out  the  truncheon,  that  ye  shall 
be  in  peril  of  death.  I  charge  you,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  as  ye  love  me  draw  it 
out.  And  therewithal  he  descended  from 
his  horse,  and  right  so  did  Sir  Lavaine, 
and  forthwith  Sir  Lavaine  drew  the 
truncheon  out  of  his  side.  And  he  gave 
a  great  shriek,  and  a  marvellous  grisly 
groan,  and  his  blood  brast  out  nigh  a 
pint  at  once,  that  at  last  he  sank  down, 
and  so  swooned  pale  and  deadly.  Alas, 
said  Sir  Lavaine,  what  shall  I  do  ?  And 
then  he  turned  Sir  Launcelot  into  the 
ivind,  but  so  he  lay  there  nigh  half  an 
hour  as  he  had  been  dead.  And  so  at 
the  last  Sir  Launcelot  cast  up  his  eyes, 
and  said,  O  Lavaine,  help  me  that  I 
were  on  my  horse,  for  here  is  fast  by 
within  this  two  mile  a  gentle  hermit, 
that  sometime  was  a  full  noble  knight 
and  a  great  lord  of  possessions :  and  for 
great  goodness  he  hath  taken  him  to 
wilful  poverty,  and  forsaken  many  lands, 
and  his  name  is  Sir  Baudewin  of  Brit- 
tany, and  he  is  a  full  noble  surgeon, 
and  a  good  leech.  Now  let  see,  help 
me  up  that  I  were  there.  For  ever 
my  heart  giveth  me  that  I  shall  never 
die  of  my  cousin-german's  hands.  And 
then  with  great  pain  Sir  Lavaine  halp 
him  upon  his  horse ;  and  then  they  rode 
a  great  gallop  together,  and  ever  Sir 
Launcelot  bled  that  it  ran  down  to  the 
earth.  And  so  by  fortune  they  came  to 
that  hermitage,  which  was  under  a 
wood,  and  a  great  cliff  on  the  other 
side,  and  a  fair  water  running  under  it. 
And  then  Sir  Lavaine  beat  on  the  gate 
with  the  butt  of  his  spear,  and  cried 
fast.  Let  in  for  Jesu's  sake.  And  there 
came  a  fair  child  to  them,  and  asked 
them  what  they  would  ?  Fair  son,  said 
Sir  Lavaine,  go  and  pray  thy  lord  the 
hermit  for  God's  sake  to  let  in  here 
a  knight  that  is  full  sore  wounded,  and 
this  day  tell  thy  lord  that  I  saw  him  do 


more  deeds  of  arms  than  ever  I  heard 
say  that  any  man  did.  So  the  child 
went  in  lightly,  and  then  he  brought  the 
hermit,  the  which  was  a  passing  good 
man.  So  when  Sir  Lavaine  saw  him. 
he  prayed  him  for  God's  sake  of  suc- 
cour. What  knight  is  he?  said  the 
hermit,  is  he  of  the  house  of  king  Ar- 
thur or  not?  I  wot  not,  said  Sir  La- 
vaine, what  is  he,  nor  what  is  his  name, 
but  well  I  wot  I  saw  him  do  mar- 
vellously this  day,  as  of  deeds  of  arms. 
On  whose  party  was  he  ?  said  the  her- 
mit. Sir,  said  Sir  Lavaine,  he  was  this 
day  against  king  Arthur,  and  there  he 
wan  the  prize  of  all  the  knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  I  have  seen  the  day, 
said  the  hermit,  I  would  have  loved  him 
the  worse  because  he  was  against  my 
lord  king  Arthur,  for  sometime  I  was 
one  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Round 
Table,  but  I  thank  God  now  I  am 
otherwise  disposed.  But  where  is  he? 
let  me  see  him.  Then  Sir  Lavaine 
brought  the  hermit  to  him. 

CHAP.  xin. 

How  Launcelot  was  brought  to  an  hermit 
for  to  he  healed  of  his  wound,  and  of 
other  matters. 

And  when  the  hermit  beheld  him  as 
he  sat  leaning  upon  his  saddle-bow,  ever 
bleeding  piteously,  and  ever  the  knight 
hermit  thought  that  he  should  know 
him,  but  he  could  not  bring  him  to 
knowledge,  because  he  was  so  pale  for 
bleeding.  What  knight  are  ye  ?  said  the 
hermit,  and  where  were  ye  bom?  My 
fair  lord,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  am  a 
stranger,  and  a  knight  adventurous  that 
laboureth  throughout  many  realms  for 
to  win  worship.  Then  the  hermit  ad- 
vised him  better,  and  saw  by  a  wound 
on  his  cheek  that  he  was  Sir  Launcelot. 
Alas,  said  the  hermit,  mine  own  lord, 
why  hide  you  your  name  from  me :  for- 
sooth I  ought  to  know  you  of  right,  for 
ye  are  the  most  noblest  knight  of  the 
world;  for  well  I  know  you  for  Sir 
Laimcelot.  Sir,  said  he,  sith  ye  know 
me,  help  me  and  ye  may,  for  God*s 
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sake ;  for  I  would  be  out  of  this  pain  at 
once,  either  to  death  or  to  life.  Have 
e  no  doubt,  said  the  hermit,  ye  shall 
ive  and  fare  right  well.  And  so  the 
hermit  called  to  him  two  of  his  servants, 
and  so  he  and  his  servants  bare  him 
into  the  hermitage,  and  lightly  unarmed 
him  and  laid  him  in  his  bed.  And  then 
anon  the  hermit  stanched  his  blood, 
and  made  him  to  drink  good  wine,  so 
that  Sir  Launcelot  was  well  refreshed, 
and  knew  himself.  For  in  those  days  it 
was  not  the  guise  of  hermits  as  is  now 
adays.  For  there  were  none  hermits 
in  those  days  but  that  they  had  been 
men  of  worship  and  of  prowess,  and 
those  hermits  held  great  household, 
and  refreshed  people  that  were  in  dis- 
tress. 

Now  turn  we  unto  king  Arthur,  and 
leave  we  Sir  Launcelot  in  the  hermitage. 
So  when  the  kings  were  come  together 
on  both  parties,  and  the  great  feast 
should  be  holden,  king  Arthur  asked 
the  king  of  Northgalis  and  their  fellow- 
ship where  was  that  knight  that  bare 
the  red  sleeve : — ^Bring  him  before  me, 
that  he  may  have  his  laud  and  honour 
and  the  prize,  as  it  is  right.  Then  spake 
Sir  Galahalt  the  haut  prince  and  the 
king  with  the  hundred  knights:  We 
suppose  that  knight  is  mischieved,  and 
that  he  is  never  like  to  see  you,  nor 
none  of  us  all,  and  that  is  the  greatest 
pity  that  ever  we  wist  of  any  knight. 
Alas,  said  Arthur,  how  may  this  be? 
is  he  so  hurt?  What  is  his  name? 
said  king  Arthur.  Truly,  said  they  all, 
we  know  not  his  name,  nor  from 
whence  he  came,  nor  whither  he  would. 
Alas,  said  the  king,  these  be  to  me  the 
worst  tidings  that  came  to  me  this 
seven  year :  for  I  would  not  for  all  the 
lands  I  hold,  to  know  and  wit  it  were 
so  that  that  noble  knight  were  slain. 
Know  ye  him?  said  they  all.  As  for 
that,  said  Arthur,  whether  I  know  him 
or  know  him  not,  ye  shall  not  know  for 
me  what  man  he  is,  but  Almighty  Jesu 
send  me  good  tidings  of  him.  And 
so  said  they  all.  By  my  head,  said 
Sir  Gawaine,  if  it  be  so,  that  the  good 
knight   be   so    sore   hurt,  it   is   great 


damage  and  pity  to  all  this  land,  for 
he  is  one  of  the  noblest  knights  that 
ever  I  saw  in  a  field  handle  a  spear 
or  a  sword.  And  if  he  may  be  fonDd 
I  shall  find  him,  for  I  am  sure  he  is 
not  far  from  this  town.  Bear  you  well, 
said  king  Arthur,  and  ye  may  find  hhn, 
unless  that  he  be  in  such  a  plight  that 
he  ma^  not  hold  himself.  Jesu  defend, 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  but  wit  I  shall  what 
he  is,  and  I  may  find  him.  Right  so, 
Sir  Gawaine  took  a  squire  with  him, 
upon  haclmeys,  and  rode  all  abont 
Camelot  within  six  or  seven  miles.  But 
so  he  came  again,  and  could  hear  no 
word  of  him.  I 

Then  within  two  days  king  Arthur 
and  all  the  fellowship  returned  unto 
London  again.  And  so  as  they  rode 
by  the  way,  it  happed  Sir  Gawame  at  ; 
Astolat  to  lodge  with  Sir  Bernard,  there 
as  was  Sir  Laimcelot  lodged.  And  so 
as  Sir  Gawaine  was  in  his  chamber  to 
repose  him,  Sir  Bernard  the  old  baron 
came  unto  him,  and  his  daughter  Elaine, 
for  to  cheer  him,  and  to  sjSc  him  what 
tidings,  and  who  did  best  at  that  tour- 
nament of  Winchester.  Truly,  said  Sir 
Gawaine,  tliere  were  two  kmgfats  that 
bare  two  white  shields ;  but  the  one  of 
them  bare  a  red  sleeve  upon  his  head, 
and  certainly  he  was  one  of  the  best 
knights  that  ever  I  saw  just  in  field. 
For  I  dare  say,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  that 
one  knight  with  the  red  sleeve  smote 
down  forty  valiant  knights  of  the  Table 
Roimd,  and  his  fellow  did  right  well 
and  worshipfully.  Now  blessed  be 
God,  said  the  fair  maiden  of  Astolat, 
that  that  knight  sped  so  v\rell,  for  he  is 
the  man  in  the  world  that  I  first  loved, 
and  truly  he  shall  be  the  last  that  ever 
I  shall  love.  Now  fair  maid,  said  Sir 
Gawaine,  is  that  good  knight  your  love? 
Certainly,  sir,  said  she,  wit  ye  well  he 
is  my  love.  Then  know  ye  his  name, 
said  Sir  Gawaine.  Nay,  truly,  said  the 
damsel,  I  know  not  his  name,  nor  from 
whence  he  cometh,  but  to  say  that  I 
love  him,  I  promise  you  and  God  that 
I  love  him.  How  had  ye  knowledge 
of  him  first  ?  said  Sir  Gawaine. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Hew  Sir  Gawaine  was  lodged  with  the 
lord  of  AstoltU,  and  there  bad  know- 
ledge that  it  was  Sir  Launcelot  that 
hare  the  red  sleeve. 

Tben  she  told  him  as  ye  have  heard 
tofore,  and  how  her  father  betook  him 
her  brother  to  do  him  service,  and  how 
her  £3ither  lent  him  her  brother  Sir 
Tlrre's  shield, — And  here  with  me  he 
left  his  own  shield.  For  what  cause 
did  he  so  ?  said  Sir  Gawaine.  For  this 
cause,  said  the  damsel,  for  his  shield 
was  too  well  known  among  many  noble 
knights.  Ah,  fair  damsel,  said  Sir  Ga- 
waine, please  it  you  let  me  have  a  sight 
of  that  shield.  Sir,  said  she,  it  is  in  my 
chamber  covered  with  a  case,  and  if  ye 
will  come  with  me,  ye  shall  see  it.  Not 
so,  said  Sir  Bernard,  till  his  daughter 
let  send  for  it.  So  when  the  shield  was 
come.  Sir  Gawaine  took  off  the  case : 
and  when  he  beheld  that  shield,  he  knew 
anon  that  it  was  Sir  Launcelot's  shield, 
and  his  own  arms.  Ah,  mercy,  said 
Sir  Gawaine,  now  is  my  heart  more 
heavier  then  ever  it  was  tofore.  Why  ? 
said  Elaine.  For  I  have  great  cause, 
said  Sir  Gawaine :  is  that  knight  that 
owneth  this  shield  your  love?  Yea 
truly,  said  she,  my  love  he  is,  God 
would  I  were  his  love.  Truly,  said 
Sir  Gawaine,  fair  damsel,  ye  have  right, 
for,  and  he  be  your  love,  ye  love  the 
most  honourable  knight  of  the  world, 
and  the  man  of  most  worship.  So  me 
thought  ever,  said  the  damsel,  for  never, 
or  that  time,  for  no  knight  that  ever 
I  saw  loved  I  never  none  erst.  God 
grant,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  that  either  of 
you  may  rejoice  other,  but  that  is  in 
a  great  adventure.  But  truly,  said  Sir 
Gawaine  imto  the  damsel,  ye  may  say 
ye  have  a  fair  grace,  for  why,  I  have 
known  that  noble  knight  this  four  and 
twenty  year,  and  never  or  that  day  I  nor 
none  other  knight,  I  dare  make  it  good, 
saw  nor  heard  say  that  ever  he  bare 
token  or  sign  of  no  lady,  gentlewoman, 
nor  maiden,  at  no  justs  nor  tournament. 
And  therefore,  fair  maiden,  said  Sir  Ga- 
waine, ye  are  much  beholden  to  him  to 


give  him  thanks.  But  I  dread  me,  said 
Sir  Gawaine,  that  ye  shall  never  see 
him  in  this  world,  and  that  is  great 
pity  that  ever  was  of  earthly  knight. 
Alas,  said  she,  how  may  this  be  ?  Is  he 
slain  ?  I  say  not  so,  said  Sir  Gawaine, 
but  wit  ye  well,  he  is  grievously  wounded, 
by  all  manner  of  signs,  and  by  men's 
sight  more  likely  to  be  dead  then  to  be 
on  live ;  and  wit  ye  well  he  is  the  noble 
knight  Sir  Launcelot,  for  by  this  shield 
I  know  him.  Alas,  said  the  fair  maiden 
of  Astolat,  how  may  this  be,  and  what 
was  his  hurt  ?  Truly,  said  Sir  Gawaine, 
the  man  in  the  world  that  loved  him 
best  hurt  him  so,  and  I  dare  say,  said 
Sir  Gawaine,  and  that  knight  that  hurt 
him  knew  the  very  certainty  that  he 
had  hurt  Sir  Launcelot,  it  would  be  the 
most  sorrow  that  ever  came  to  his 
heart.  Now,  fair  father,  said  then 
Elaine,  I  require  you  give  me  leave  to 
ride  and  to  seek  him,  or  else  I  wot  well 
I  shall  go  out  of  my  mind,  for  I  shall 
never  stint  till  that  I  find  him  and  my 
brother  Sir  Lavaine.  Do  as  it  liketh 
you,  said  her  father,  for  me  right  sore 
repenteth  of  the  hurt  of  that  noble 
knight.  Right  so  the  maid  made  her 
ready,  and  before  Sir  Gawaine  making 
great  dole.  Then  on  the  mom  Sir  Ga- 
waine came  to  king  Arthur,  and  told 
him  how  he  had  found  Sir  Launcelot's 
shield  in  the  keeping  of  the  fair  maiden 
of  Astolat.  All  that  knew  I  aforehand, 
said  king  Arthur,  and  that  caused  me 
I  woidd  not  suffer  you  to  have  ado  at 
the  great  justs :  for  I  espied,  said  king 
Arthur,  when  he  came  in  till  his  lodging, 
full  late  in  the  evening  in  Astolat.  But 
marvel  have  I,  said  Arthur,  that  ever 
he  would  bear  any  sign  of  any  damsel : 
for,  or  now,  I  never  heard  say  nor  knew 
that  ever  he  bare  any  token  of  none 
earthly  woman.  By  my  head,  said  Sir 
Gawaine,  the  fair  maiden  of  Astolat 
loveth  him  marvellously  well ;  what 
it  meaneth  I  cannot  say;  and  she  is 
ridden  after  to  seek  him.  So  the  king 
and  all  came  to  London,  and  there 
Sir  Gawaine  openly  disclosed  to  all  the 
court  that  it  was  Sir  Launcelot  that 
justed  best. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  sorrow  that  Sir  Bors  bad  for  the 
hurt  of  Launeelot;  and  of  the  anger 
that  tie  queen  bad  because  Launeelot 
bore  tbe  deeve. 

And  when  Sir  Bors  heard  that,  wit  ye 
well  he  was  a  heavy  man,  and  so  were 
all  his  kinsmen.  But  when  queen  Gue- 
never  wist  that  Sir  Launeelot  bare  the 
red  sleeve  of  the  fair  maiden  of  Astolat, 
she  was  nigh  out  of  her  mind  for  wrath. 
And  then  she  sent  for  Sir  Bors  de  Ganis 
in  all  the  haste  that  might  be.  So  when 
Sir  Bors  was  come  tofore  the  queen, 
then  she  said.  Ah,  Sir  Bors,  have  ye 
heard  say  how  falsely  Sir  Launeelot 
hath  betrayed  me?  Alas,  madam,  said 
Sir  Bors,  I  am  afraid  he  hath  betrayed 
himself,  and  us  all.  No  force,  said  the 
queen,  though  he  be  destroyed,  for 
he  is  a  false  traitor  knight.  Madam, 
said  Sir  Bors,  I  pray  you  say  ye  not  so, 
for  wit  you  well  I  may  not  hear  such 
language  of  him.  Why,  Sir  Bors,  said 
she,  should  I  not  call  him  traitor,  when 
he  bare  the  red  sleeve  upon  his  head  at 
Winchester,  at  the  great  justs  V  Madam, 
said  Sir  Bors,  that  sleeve-bearing  re- 
penteth  me  sore,  but  I  dare  say  he  did 
it  to  none  evil  intent,  but  for  this  cause 
he  bare  the  red  sleeve,  that  none  of  his 
blood  should  know  him ;  for,  or  then, 
we  nor  none  of  us  all  never  knew  that 
ever  he  bare  token  or  sign  of  maid, 
lady,  ne  gentlewoman.  Fie  on  him, 
said  the  queen,  yet  for  all  his  pride 
and  boasting,  there  ye  proved  yourself 
his  better.  Nay,  madam,  say  ye  never 
more  so,  for  he  beat  me  and  my  fellows, 
and  might  have  slain  us,  and  he  had 
would.  Fie  on  him,  said  the  queen,  for 
I  heard  Sir  Gawaine  say  before  my  lord 
Arthur,  that  it  were  mai-vel  to  tell  the 
great  love  that  is  between  the  fair 
maiden  of  Astolat  and  him.  Madam, 
said  Sir  Bors,  I  may  not  warn  Sir  Ga- 
waine to  say  what  it  pleased  him :  but 
I  dare  say  as  for  my  lord  Sir  Launeelot, 
that  he  loveth  no  lady,  gentlewoman, 
nor  maid,  but  all  he  loveth  in  like  much, 
and  therefore,  madam,  said  Sir  Bors,  ye 
may  say  what  ye  will,  but  wit  ye  well  I 


will  haste  me  to  seek  him,  and  find  him 
wheresoever  he  be,  and  God  send  me 
good  tidings  of  him.  And  so  leave  ve 
them  there,  and  speak  we  of  Sir  Laoih 
celot,  that  lay  in  great  peril. 

So  as  fair  Elaine  came  to  'Winchester, 
she  sought  there  all  about,  and  by  for- 
tune Sir  Lavaine  was  ridden  to  play  him, 
to  enchafe  his  horse.  And  anon  as 
Elaine  saw  him  she  knew  him,  and 
then  she  cried  onloud  until  him.  And 
when  he  heard  her,  anon  he  came  to 
her;  and  then  she  asked  her  brother. 
How  did  my  lord.  Sir  Launeelot? 
Who  told  you,  sister,  that  my  lord's 
name  was  Sir  Launeelot?  Then  she 
told  him  how  Sir  Gawaine  by  his  shidd 
knew  him.  So  they  rode  together  till 
that  they  came  to  the  hermitage,  and 
anon  she  alight.  So  Sir  Lavaine  brought 
her  in  to  Sir  Launeelot.  And  when  ^e 
saw  him  lie  so  sick  and  pale  in  his  bed, 
she  might  not  speak,  but  suddenly  she 
fell  to  the  earth  down  suddenly  in  a 
swoon,  and  there  she  lay  a  great  while. 
And  when  she  was  relieved  she  dgfaed, 
and  said.  My  lord  Sir  Launeelot,  alas, 
why  be  ye  in  this  plight  ?  and  then  she 
swooned  again.  And  then  Sir  Launee- 
lot prayed  Sir  Lavaine  to  take  her  up,— 
And  bring  her  to  me.  And  when  she 
came  to  herself,  Sir  Launeelot  kissed 
her,  and  said.  Fair  maiden,  why  fare  ye 
thus?  Ye  put  me  to  pain;  wherefore 
make  ye  no  more  such  cheer,  for,  and  ye 
be  come  to  comfort  me,  ye  be  right 
welcome,  and  of  this  little  hurt  that  I 
have,  I  shall  be  right  hastily  whole,  by 
the  grace  of  God.  But  I  marvel,  said 
Sir  Launeelot,  who  told  you  my  name. 
Then  the  fair  maiden  told  him  all  how  Sir 
Gawaine  was  lodged  with  her  father,— 
And  there  by  your  shield  he  discovered 
your  name.  Alas,  said  Sir  Launeelot, 
that  me  repenteth,  that  my  name  is 
known,  for  I  am  sure  it  will  turn  unto 
anger.  And  then  Sir  Launeelot  com- 
passed in  his  mind  that  Sir  Gawaine 
would  tell  queen  Guenever  how  he  bare 
the  red  sleeve,  and  for  whom,  that  he 
wist  well  would  turn  unto  great  anger. 
So  this  maiden,  Elaine,  never  went 
from  Sir  Launeelot,  but  watched  him 
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day  and  night,  and  did  such  attendance 
to  him  that  the  French  book  saith  there 
was  never  woman  did  more  kindlier 
for  man  than  she.  Then  Sir  Launcelot 
prayed  Sir  Lavaine  to  make  espies  in 
Winchester  for  Sir  Bors  if  he  came  there, 
and  told  him  by  what  tokens  he  should 
know  him,  by  a  wound  in  his  forehead : 
For  well  I  am  sure,  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
that  Sir  Bors  will  seek  me,  for  he  is  the 
same  good  knight  that  hurt  me. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

How  Sir  Bors  sought  Launcelot  and  found 
bim  in  the  hermitage,  and  of  the  lamen- 
tation between  them. 

Now  turn  we  unto  Sir  Bors  de  Ganis, 
that  came  unto  Winchester  to  seek  after 
his  cousin.  Sir  Launcelot ;  and  so  when 
he  came  to  Winchester,  anon  there  were 
men  that  Sir  Lavaine  had  made  to  lie  in 
a  watch  for  such  a  man ;  and  anon  Sir 
Lavaine  had  warning  ;  and  then  Sir 
Lavaine  came  to  Winchester,  and  found 
Sir  Bors,  and  there  he  told  him  what  he 
was,  and  with  whom  he  was,  and  what 
was  his  name.  Now,  fair  knight,  said 
Sir  Bors,  I  require  you  that  ye  will 
bring  me  to  my  loi^  Sir  Launcelot. 
Sir,  said  Sir  Lavaine,  take  your  horse, 
and  within  this  hour  ye  shall  see  him. 
And  so  they  departed,  and  came  to 
the  hermitage. 

And  when  Sir  Bors  saw  Sir  Launcelot 
lie  in  his  bed,  pale  and  discoloured,  anon 
Sir  Bors  lost  his  countenance,  and  for 
kindness  and  pity  he  might  not  speak, 
but  WCT)t  tenderly  a  great  while.  And 
Uien  when  he  might  speak  he  said  thus : 
O  my  lord  Sir  Launcelot,  God  you  bless, 
and  send  you  hasty  recovery;  and  full 
heavy  am  I  of  my  misfortune  and  of 
mine  unhappiness,  for  now  I  may  call 
myself  unhappy,  and  I  dread  me  that 
God  is  greatly  displeased  with  me,  that 
he  would  suffer  me  to  have  such  a  shame 
for  to  hurt  you,  that  are  all  our  leader 
and  all  our  worship,  and  therefore  I  call 
myself  unhappy.  Alas,  that  ever  such  a 
caitiff  knight  as  I  am  should  have  power 
by  unhappiness  to  hurt  the  most  noblest 
loiight  of  the  world.  Where  I  so  shame- 


fully set  upon  you  and  overcharged  you, 
and  where  ye  might  have  slain  me,  ye 
saved  me,  and  so  did  not  I :  for  I,  and 
your  blood,  did  to  you  our  utterance. 
I  marvel,  said  Sir  Bors,  that  my  heart 
or  my  blood  would  serve  me,  wherefore 
my  lord  Sir  Launcelot,  I  ask  your  mercy. 
Fair  cousin,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  ye  be 
right  welcome,  and  wit  ye  well  over- 
much ye  say  for  to  please  me,  the  which 
pleaseth  me  not ;  for  why  ?  I  have  the 
same  sought,  for  I  would  with  pride 
have  overcome  you  all,  and  there  in  my 
pride  I  was  near  slain,  and  that  was  in 
mine  own  default,  for  I  might  have 
given  you  warning  of  my  being  there. 
And  then  had  I  had  no  hurt ;  for  it  is 
an  old  said  saw,  there  is  hard  battle 
there  as  kin  and  friends  do  battle  either 
against  other ;  there  may  be  no  mercy, 
but  mortal  war.  Therefore,  fair  cousin, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  let  this  speech  over- 
pass, and  all  shall  be  welcome  that  God 
sendeth ;  and  let  us  leave  off  this  matter, 
and  let  us  speak  of  some  rejoicing :  for 
this  that  is  done  may  not  be  undone, 
and  let  us  find  a  remedy  how  soon 
that  I  may  be  whole.  Then  Sir  Bors 
leaned  upon  his  bed's  side,  and  told  Sir 
Launcelot  how  the  queen  was  passing 
wroth  with  him,  because  he  ware  the 
red  sleeve  at  the  great  justs.  And  there 
Sir  Bors  told  him  all  how  Sir  Gawaine 
discovered  it  by  your  shield  that  ye  left 
with  the  fair  maiden  of  Astolat.  Then 
is  the  queen  wroth,  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
and  therefore  am  I  right  heavy,  for  I 
deserved  no  wrath,  for  sdl  that  I  did  was 
because  that  I  would  not  be  known. 
Right  so  excused  I  you,  said  Sir  Bors, 
but  all  was  in  vain,  for  she  said  more 
largely  to  me  than  I  to  you  now.  But 
is  mis  she,  said  Sir  Bors,  that  is  so  busy 
about  you,  that  men  call  the  fair  maiden 
of  Astolat  ?  She  it  is,  said  Sir  Launce- 
lot, that  by  no  means  I  cannot  put  from 
me.  Why  should  ye  put  her  from  you  ? 
said  Sir  Bors,  she  is  a  passing  fair  dam- 
sel, and  a  well  beseen  and  well  taught ; 
and  God  would,  fair  cousin,  said  Sir  Bors, 
that  ye  could  love  her,  but  as  to  that  I 
may  not,  nor  I  dare  not,  counsel  you. 
But  I  see  well,  said  Sir  Bors,  by  her 
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diligence  about  you,  that  she  loveth  you 
entirely.  That  me  repenteth,  said  Sir 
Launcelot.  Sir,  said  Sir  Bors,  she  is 
not  the  first  that  hath  lost  her  pain 
upon  you,  and  that  is  the  more  pity. 
And  so  they  talked  of  many  more 
things.  And  so  within  three  days  or 
four.  Sir  Laimcelot  was  big  and  strong 
again. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  coined  bim  to  assay  if 
be  migbt  bear  arms^  and  bow  bis  wound 
burst  out  again. 

Then  Sir  Bors  told  Sir  Launcelot  how 
there  was  sworn  a  great  tournament  and 
justs  betwixt  king  Arthur  and  the  king 
of  Northgalis,  tlmt  should  be  on  AU- 
hallowmass  day,  beside  Winchester.  Is 
that  truth  ?  said  Sir  Launcelot,  then 
shall  ye  abide  with  me  still  a  little  while, 
until  that  I  be  whole,  for  I  feel  myself 
right  big  and  strong.  Blessed  be  God, 
said  Sir  Bors.  Then  were  they  there  nigh 
a  month  together ;  and  ever  this  maiden 
Elaine  did  ever  her  diligent  labour, 
night  and  day,  unto  Sir  Launcelot,  that 
there  was  never  child  nor  wife  more 
meeker  to  father  and  husband,  than  was 
that  fair  maiden  of  Astolat.  Wherefore 
Sir  Bors  was  greatly  pleased  with  her.  So 
upon  a  day,  by  the  assent  of  Sir  Laun- 
celot, Sir  Bors  and  Sir  Lavaine  they 
made  the  hermit  to  seek  in  woods  for 
divers  herbs.  And  so  Sir  Launcelot 
made  fair  Elaine  to  gather  herbs  for 
him,  to  make  him  a  bath.  In  the  mean 
while.  Sir  Launcelot  made  him  to  arm 
him  at  all  pieces,  and  there  he  thought 
to  assay  his  armour  and  his  spear,  for 
his  hurt  or  not.  And  so  when  he  was 
upon  his  horse,  he  stirred  him  fiercely, 
and  the  horse  was  passing  lusty  and 
fresh,  because  he  was  not  laboured  a 
month  before.  And  then  Sir  Launcelot 
couched  that  spear  in  the  rest  :  that 
courser  lept  mightily  when  he  felt  the 
spurs ;  and  he  that  was  upon  him,  the 
which  was  the  noblest  horse  of  the 
world,  strained  him  mightily  and  stably, 
and  kept  still  the  spear  in  the  rest.  And 
therewith  Sir  Launcelot  strained  himself 
so  straitly,  with  so  great  force,  to  get 


the  horse  forward,  that  the  bottom  (rf 
the  wound  brast,  both  within  and  wi&> 
out,  and  therewithal  the  blood  cane 
out  so  fiercely  that  he  felt  himself  so 
feeble  that  he  might  not  sit  upon  his 
horse.  And  then  Sir  Launcelot  cried 
unto  Sir  Bors,  Ah,  Sir  Bors,  and  Sir 
Lavaine,  help,  for  I  am  come  to  mine 
end.  And  therewith  he  fell  down  on 
the  one  side  to  the  earth,  like  a  dead 
corpse.  And  then  Sir  Bors  and  Sir 
Lavaine  came  to  him,  with  sorrow 
making  out  of  measure.  And  so  hy 
fortime  the  maiden  Elaine  heard  their 
mourning,  and  then  she  came  thither. 
And  when  she  found  Sir  Launcelot 
there  armed  in  that  place,  she  cried 
and  wept  as  she  had  been  wood,  and 
then  she  kissed  him,  and  did  what  she 
might  to  awake  him.  And  then  she 
rebuked  her  brother  and  Sir  Bors,  and 
called  them  false  traitors,  why  they 
would  take  him  out  of  his  bed;  then 
she  cried,  and  said  she  would  appeal 
them  of  his  death.  W^ith  this  came  the 
holy  hermit.  Sir  Baudewin  of  Britanny; 
and  when  he  found  Sir  Launcelot  in 
that  plight  he  said  but  little,  but  wit  ye 
well  he  was  wroth ;  and  then  he  bade 
them.  Let  us  have  him  in.  And  so 
they  all  bare  him  unto  the  hermitage, 
and  imarmed  him,  and  laid  him  in  his 
bed,  and  evermore  his  wound  bled  pite- 
ously,  but  he  stirred  no  limb  of  him. 
Then  the  knight  hermit  put  a  thing  in 
his  nose,  and  a  little  deal  of  water  in 
his  mouth,  and  then  Sir  Launcelot 
waked  of  his  swoon,  and  then  the  her- 
mit stanched  his  bleeding.  And  when 
he  might  speak,  he  asked  Sir  Launcelot 
why  he  put  his  life  in  jeopardy.  Sir, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  because  I  wend  I 
had  been  strong,  and  also  Sir  Bors  told 
me  that  there  should  be  at  Allhallow- 
mass  a  great  justs  betwixt  king  Arthur 
and  the  king  of  Northgalis,  and  therefore 
I  thought  to  assay  it  myself,  whether 
I  might  be  there  or  not.  Ah,  Sir  Laun- 
celot, said  the  hermit,  your  heart  and 
your  courage  will  never  be  done  until 
your  last  day,  but  ye  shall  do  now  by  my 
counsel;  let  Sir  Bors  depart  from  you, 
and  let  him  do  at  that  tournament  what 
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he  may,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  said 
the  knight  hermit,  by  that  the  tourna- 
ment be  done,  and  ye  come  hither  again. 
Sir  Launcelot  shall  be  as  whole  as  ye,  so 
that  he  will  be  governed  by  me. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

How  Sir  Bors  returned  and  told  tidings  of 
Sir  Launcelot^  and  of  the  tourney ^  and 
to  whom  the  prize  was  given. 

Then  Sir  Bors  made  him  ready  to 
depart  from  Sir  Lamicelot ;  and  then  Sir 
Launcelot  said.  Fair  cousin,  Sir  Bors, 
recommend  me  unto  all  them  unto 
whom  me  ought  to  recommend  me  unto, 
and  I  pray  you  enforce  yourself  at  that 
justs,  that  ye  may  be  best,  for  my  love, 
and  here  shall  I  abide  you,  at  the  mercy 
of  God,  till  ye  come  again.  And  so 
Sir  Bors  departed,  and  came  to  the 
court  of  king  Arthur,  and  told  them  in 
what  place  he  had  left  Sir  Launcelot. 
That  me  repenteth,  said  the  king,  but 
sin  he  shall  have  his  life,  we  may  all 
thank  God.  And  there  Sir  Bors  told 
the  queen  in  what  jeopardy  Sir  Laun- 
celot was,  when  he  wotdd  essay  his 
horse :  and  all  that  he  did,  madam,  was 
for  the  love  of  you,  because  he  would 
have  been  at  this  tournament.  Fie  on 
him,  recreant  knight,  said  the  queen, 
for  vnt  ye  well  I  am  right  sorry  and  he 
shall  have  his  life.  His  life  shall  he 
have,  said  Sir  Bors,  and  who  that  would 
otherwise,  except  you,  madam,  we  that 
be  of  his  blood  should  help  to  short 
their  lives.  But,  madam,  said  Sir  Bors, 
ye  have  been  oft-times  displeased  with 
my  lord  Sir  Laimcelot,  but  at  all 
times  at  the  end  ye  find  him  a  true 
knight.  And  so  he  departed.  And 
then  every  knight  of  the  Round  Table 
that  was  there  present  at  that  time, 
made  them  ready  to  be  at  that  justs 
at  Allhallowmass.  And  thither  drew 
many  knights  of  divers  countries.  And 
as  Allhallowmass  drew  near,  thither 
came  the  king  of  NorthgaUs,  and  the 
king  with  the  hundred  knights,  and  Sir 
Galahalt  the  haut  prince  of  Surluse,  and 
thither  came  king  Anguish  of  Ireland, 
and  the  king  of  Scots.    So  these  three 


kings  came  on  king  Arthur's  party. 
And  so  that  day  Sir  Gawaine  did  great 
deeds  of  arms,  and  began  first,  and  the 
heralds  numbered  that  Sir  Gawaine 
smote  down  twenty  knights.  Then  Sir 
Bors  de  Ganis  came  in  the  same  time, 
and  he  was  numbered  that  he  smote 
down  twenty  knights.  And  therefore 
the  prize  was  given  betwixt  them  both, 
for  they  began  first,  and  the  longest 
endured. 

Also  Sir  Gareth,  as  the  book  saith, 
did  that  day  great  deeds  of  arms,  for  he 
smote  down,  and  pulled  down,  thirty 
knights.  But  when  he  had  done  these 
deeds  he  tarried  not,  but  so  departed, 
and  therefore  he  lost  his  prize.  And 
Sir  Palamides  did  great  deeds  of  arms 
that  day,  for  he  smote  down  twenty 
knights,  but  he  departed  suddenly ;  and 
men  deemed  Sir  Gareth  and  he  rode 
together  to  some  manner  adventure. 
So  when  this  tournament  was  done. 
Sir  Bors  departed,  and  rode  till  he 
came  to  Sir  Launcelot  his  cousin,  and 
then  he  found  him  walking  on  his  feet, 
and  there  either  made  great  joy  of 
other.  And  so  Sir  Bors  told  Sir  Laun- 
celot of  all  the  justs,  Uke  as  ye  have 
heard.  I  marvel,  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
that  Sir  Gareth,  when  he  had  done  such 
deeds  of  arms,  that  he  would  not  tarry. 
Thereof  we  marvelled  all,  said  Sir  Bors, 
for,  but  if  it  were  you,  or  Sir  Tristram, 
or  Sir  Lamorak  de  Galis,  I  saw  never 
knight  bear  down  so  many  in  so  little  a 
while  as  did  Sir  Gareth.  And  anon  as 
he  was  gone,  he  wist  not  where.  By 
my  head,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  he  is  a 
noble  knight,  and  a  mighty  man,  and 
well  breathed  ;  and  if  he  were  well 
assayed,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  would 
deem  he  were  good  enough  for  any 
man  that  beareth  the  life ;  and  he  is  a 
gentle  knight,  courteous,  true,  and  boun- 
teous, meek  and  mild,  and  in  him  is 
no  manner  of  mal-engine,  but  plain, 
faithful,  and  true.  So  then  they  made 
them  ready  to  depart  from  the  hermit. 
And  so  upon  a  mom  they  took  their 
horses,  and  Elaine  le  Blank  with  them ; 
and  when  they  came  to  Astolat,  there 
they  were  well  lodged,  and  had  great 
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cheer  of  Sir  Bernard  the  old  baron,  and 
of  Sir  Tirre  his  son.  And  so  upon 
the  mom,  when  Sir  Launcelot  should 
depart,  fair  Elaine  brought  her  father 
with  her,  and  Sir  Tirre  and  Sir  Lavaine, 
and  thus  she  said : 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  great  lamentation  of  the  fair  maid 
ofAstolat  when  Launcelot  should  depart, 
and  bow  she  died  for  bis  love. 

My  lord  Sir  Launcelot,  now  I  see  ye 
will  depart,  now,  fair  knight  and  cour- 
teous knight,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and 
suffer  me  not  to  die  for  thy  love.  What 
would  ye  that  I  did  ?  said  Sir  Launcelot. 
I  would  have  you  to  my  husband,  said 
Elaine.  Fair  damsel,  I  thank  you,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  but  truly,  said  he,  I  cast 
me  never  to  be  wedded  man.  Then, 
fair  knight,  said  she,  will  ye  be  my 
love?  Jesu  defend  me,  said  Sir  Laun- 
celot, for  then  I  rewarded  to  your  father 
and  your  brother  full  evil  for  their 
great  goodness.  Alas,  said  she,  then 
must  I  die  for  your  love.  Ye  shall  not 
so,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  for  wit  ye  well, 
fair  maiden,  I  might  have  been  married 
and  I  had  would,  but  I  never  applied 
me  to  be  married  yet.  But  because, 
fair  damsel,  that  ye  love  me  as  ye  say 
ye  do,  I  will,  for  your  good  will  and 
kindness,  shew  you  some  goodness,  and 
that  is  this ;  that  wheresoever  ye  will 
beset  your  heart  upon  some  good 
knight  that  will  wed  you,  I  shall  give 
you  together  a  thousand  pound  yearly, 
to  you  and  to  your  heirs.  Thus  much 
will  I  give  you,  fair  madam,  for  your 
kindness,  and  always  while  I  live  to 
be  your  own  knight.  Of  all  this,  said 
the  maiden,  I  will  none,  for,  but  if  ye 
will  wed  me,  or  else  be  my  lover,  wit 
you  well,  Sir  Launcelot,  my  good  days 
are  done.  Fair  damsel,  said  Sir  Laun- 
celot, of  these  two  things  ye  must 
pardon  me.  Then  she  shrieked  shrilly, 
and  fell  down  in  a  swoon;  and  then 
women  bare  her  into  her  chamber,  and 
there  she  made  overmuch  sorrow.  And 
then  Sir  Launcelot  would  depart;  and 
tliere  he  asked   Sir   Lavaine  what   he 


would  do.  What  should  I  do,  said  Sir 
Lavaine,  but  follow  you,  but  if  ye  drive 
me  from  you,  or  command  me  to  go 
from  you  ?  Then  came  Sir  Bernard  to 
Sir  Laimcelot,  and  said  to  him,  I  cannot 
see  but  that  my  daughter  Elaine  wSi 
die  for  your  sake.  I  may  not  do  withal, 
said  Sir  Laimcelot,  for  that  me  sore  r^ 
penteth;  for  I  report  me  to  yourself 
that  my  proffer  is  fiur,  and  me  lepent- 
eth,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  she  loveth 
me  as  she  doth :  I  was  never  the  causer 
of  it,  for  I  report  me  to  your  son,  I 
early  nor  late  proffered  her  bounty  nor 
fair  behests;  and  as  for  me,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  I  dare  do  all  that  a  good 
knight  should  do,  that  she  is  a  true 
maiden,  both  for  deed  and  for  will ;  and 
I  am  right  heavy  of  her  distress,  for  she 
is  a  full  fair  maiden,  good,  and  gentle, 
and  well  taught.  Father,  said  Sir  La- 
vaine, I  dare  make  good  she  is  pure  and 
good  as  my  lord  Sir  Launcdot  hath 
said ;  but  she  doth  as  I  do,  for  since  I 
first  saw  my  lord  Sir  Launcelot  I  could 
never  depart  from  him,  nor  nought  I 
will  and  I  may  follow  him.  Then  Sir 
Launcelot  took  his  leave,  and  so  they 
departed,  and  came  unto  Winchester. 
And  when  Arthur  wist  that  Sir  Launce- 
lot was  come,  whole  and  sound,  the 
king  made  great  joy  of  him,  and  so  did 
Sir  Gawaine,  and  all  the  knights  of  the 
Round  Table  except  Sir  Agravaine  and 
Sir  Mordred.  Also  queen  Guenever 
was  wood  wroth  with  Sir  Launcelot, 
and  would  by  no  means  speak  with 
him,  but  estranged  herself  from  him, 
and  Sir  Launcelot  made  all  the  means 
that  he  might  to  speak  with  the  queen, 
but  it  would  not  be. 

Now  speak  we  of  the  £adr  maiden  of 
Astolat,  that  made  such  sorrow  day 
and  night,  that  she  never  slept,  eat,  nor 
drank;  and  ever  she  made  her  com- 
plaint unto  Sir  Laimcelot.  So  when 
she  had  thus  endured  a  ten  days,  that 
she  feebled  so  that  she  must  needs 
pass  out  of  this  world,  then  she  shrived 
her  clean,  and  received  her  Creator. 
And  ever  she  complained  still  upon  Sir 
Launcelot.  Then  her  ghostly  father 
bade  her  leave  such  thoughts.     Then 
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she  said,  Why  should  I  leave  such 
thoughts  ?  am  I  not  an  earthly  woman  ? 
and  all  the  while  the  breath  is  in  my 
body  I  may  complain  me,  for  my  belief 
is  I  do  none  offence  though  I  love  an 
earthly  man,  and  I  take  God  to  my 
record  I  never  loved  none  but  Sir  Laun- 
celot  du  Lake,  nor  never  shall;  and  a 
pure  maiden  I  am  for  him  and  for  all 
other.  And  since  it  is  the  sufferance  of 
God  that  I  «hall  die  for  the  love  of  so 
noble  a  knight,  I  beseech  the  High 
Father  of  heaven  to  have  mercy  upon 
my  soul,  and  upon  mine  innumerable 
pains  that  I  suffered  may  be  allegiance 
of  part  of  my  sins.  For  sweet  Lord 
Jesu,  said  the  fair  maiden,  I  take  thee 
to  record,  on  thee  I  was  never  great 
offender  against  thy  laws,  but  that  I 
loved  this  noble  knight  Sir  Launcelot 
out  of  measure,  and  of  myself,  good 
Lord,  I  might  not  withstand  the  fervent 
love  wherefore  I  have  my  death.  And 
then  she  called  her  father  Sir  Bernard, 
and  her  brother  Sir  Tirre,  and  heartily 
she  prayed  her  father  that  her  brother 
might  write  a  letter  like  as  she  did 
endite  it;  and  so  her  father  granted 
her.  And  when  the  letter  was  written 
woixi  by  word  like  as  she  devised,  then 
she  prayed  her  father  that  she  might  be 
watched  until  she  were  dead,  —  And 
while  my  body  is  hot,  let  this  letter  be 
put  in  my  right  hand,  and  my  hand 
bound  fast  with  the  letter  until  that 
I  be  cold,  and  let  me  be  put  in  a  fair 
bed,  with  all  the  richest  clothes  that 
I  have  about  me,  and  so  let  my  bed, 
and  all  my  richest  clothes,  be  laid  with 
me  in  a  chariot  unto  the  next  place 
where  Thames  is,  and  there  let  me  be 
put  within  a  barget,  and  but  one  man 
with  me,  such  as  ye  trust  to  steer  me 
thither,  and  that  my  barget  be  covered 
with  black  samite,  over  and  over.  Thus, 
father,  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  done. 
So  her  father  granted  it  her  faithfully, 
all  things  should  be  done  like  as  she 
had  devised.  Then  her  father  and  her 
brother  made  great  dole,  for,  when  this 
was  done,  anon  she  died.  And  so  when 
she  was  dead,  the  corpse,  and  the 
bed,  all  was  led  the  next  way  unto 


Thames,  and  there  a  man,  and  the 
corpse,  and  all,  were  put  into  Thames, 
and  so  the  man  steered  the  barget  unto 
Westminster,  and  there  he  rowed  a 
great  while  to  and  fro  or  any  espied  it. 

CHAP.  XX. 

How  the  corpse  of  the  maid  of  Astolat 
arrived  tofore  king  Arthur^  and  of  the 
burying,  and  bow  Sir  Launcelot  offered 
tbe  mass-penny. 

So  by  fortune  king  Arthur  and  the 
queen  Guenever  were  speaking  together 
at  a  window;  and  so  as  they  looked 
into  Thames,  they  espied  this  black 
barget,  and  had  marvel  what  it  meant. 
Then  the  king  called  Sir  Kay,  and 
shewed  it  him.  Sir,  said  Sir  Kay,  wit 
you  well  there  is  some  new  tidings.  Go 
thither,  said  the  king  to  Sir  Kay,  and 
take  with  you  Sir  Brandiles  and  Agra- 
vaine,  and  bring  me  ready  word  what  is 
there.  Then  these  three  knights  de- 
parted, and  came  to  the  barget,  and 
went  in ;  and  there  they  found  the 
fairest  corpse  lying  in  a  rich  bed,  and  a 
poor  man  sitting  in  the  barget's  end, 
and  no  word  would  he  speak.  So  these 
three  knights  returned  unto  the  king 
again,  and  told  him  what  they  found. 
That  fair  corpse  will  I  see,  said  the 
king.  And  so  then  the  king  took  the 
queen  by  the  hand  and  went  thither. 
Then  the  king  made  the  barget  to  be 
holden  fast ;  and  then  the  king  and  the 
queen  entered,  with  certain  knights  with 
them.  And  there  he  saw  the  fairest 
woman  lie  in  a  rich  bed,  covered  unto 
her  middle  with  many  rich  clothes,  and 
all  was  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  she  lay  as 
though  she  had  smiled.  Then  the  queen 
espied  a  letter  in  her  right  hand,  and 
told  it  to  the  king.  Then  the  king  took 
it,  and  said,  Now  I  am  sure  this  letter 
will  tell  what  she  was,  and  why  she  is 
come  hither.  Then  the  king  and  the 
queen  went  out  of  the  barget,  and  so 
commanded  a  certain  man  to  wait  upon 
the  barget.  And  so  when  the  king  was 
come  within  his  chamber,  he  called 
many  knights  about  him,  and  said  that 
he  would  wit  openly  what  was  written 
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within  that  letter.  Then  the  king  brake 
it,  and  mode  a  clerk  to  read  it ;  uid  this 
was  the  intent  of  the  letter: — Most 
noble  knight.  Sir  Launcelot,  now  hath 
death  made  us  two  at  debate  for  your 
love ;  I  was  your  lover,  that  men  called 
the  fair  maiden  of  Astolat;  therefore 
unto  all  ladies  I  make  my  moan;  yet 
pray  for  my  soul,  and  bury  me  at  the 
least,  and  offer  ye  my  mass-penny.  This 
is  my  last  request.  And  a  clean  maiden 
I  died,  I  take  God  to  witness.  Pray  for 
my  soul,  Sir  Launcelot,  as  thou  art 
peerless. — This  was  all  the  substance  in 
the  letter.  And  when  it  was  read,  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  all  the  knights 
wept  for  pity  of  the  doleful  complaints. 
Then  was  Sir  Launcelot  sent  for.  And 
when  he  was  come,  king  Arthur  made 
the  letter  to  be  read  to  him ;  and  when 
Sir  Laimcelot  heard  it  word  by  word, 
he  said,  My  lord  Arthur,  wit  ye  well 
I  am  right  heavy  of  the  death  of  this 
fair  damsel.  God  knoweth  I  was  never 
causer  of  her  death  by  my  willing,  and 
that  will  I  report  me  to  her  own 
brother ;  here  he  is.  Sir  Lavaine.  I  will 
not  say  nay,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  but 
that  she  was  both  fair  and  good,  and 
much  I  was  beholden  imto  her,  but  she 
loved  me  out  of  measure.  Ye  might 
have  shewed  her,  said  the  queen,  some 
bounty  and  gentleness,  that  might  have 
preserved  her  life.  Madam,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  she  would  none  other  way 
be  answered,  but  that  she  would  be  my 
wife,  or  else  my  love,  and  of  these  two 
I  would  not  grant  her ;  but  I  proffered 
her,  for  her  good  love  that  she  shewed 
me,  a  thousand  pound  yearly  to  her  and 
to  her  heirs,  and  to  wed  any  manner 
knight  that  she  could  find  best  to  love 
in  her  heart.  For,  madam,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  I  love  not  to  be  constrained 
to  love;  for  love  must  arise  of  the 
heart,  and  not  by  no  constraint.  That 
is  truth,  said  the  king,  and  many 
knights:  love  is  free  in  himself,  and 
never  will  be  bounden ;  for  where  he  is 
bounden  he  loseth  himself.  Then  said 
the  king  unto  Sir  Launcelot,  It  will  be 
your  worship  that  ye  oversee  that  she 
be  interred  worshipfuUy.    Sir,  said  Sir 


Laimcelot,  that  shall  be  done  as  I  can 
best  devise.  And  so  many  knights 
went  thither  to  behold  that  £ur  maiden. 
And  so  upon  the  mom  she  was  interred 
richly,  and  Sir  Launcelot  offered  her 
mass-penny,  and  all  the  knights  of  the 
Table  Round  that  were  there  at  that 
time  offered  with  Sir  Launcelot  And 
then  the  poor  man  went  again  with  the 
barget.  Then  the  queen  sent  for  Sir 
Laimcelot,  and  prayed  him  of  mercy, 
for  why  she  had  been  wroth  with  him 
causeless.  This  is  not  the  first  time, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  ye  have  been 
displeased  with  me  causeless ;  bat, 
madam,  ever  I  must  suffer  you,  bat 
what  sorrow  I  endure  I  take  no  force. 
So  this  passed  on  all  that  winter,  with 
all  manner  of  hunting  and  hawking,  and 
justs  and  tourneys  were  many  betwixt 
many  great  lords ;  and  ever  in  all  places 
Sir  Lavaine  gat  great  worship,  so  that 
he  was  nobly  renowned  among  many 
knights  of  the  Table  Round. 

CHAP.  XXL 

Of  great  justs  done  all  a  CbristmaSt  and 
of  a  great  justs  and  tourney  ordained  by 
king  Arthur,  and  of  Sir  Launcdot. 

Thus  it  passed  on  till  Christmas,  and 
every  day  there  was  justs  made  for  a 
diamond,  who  that  justed  best  should 
have  a  diamond.  But  Sir  Launcelot 
would  not  just,  but  if  it  were  at  a  great 
justs  cried.  But  Sir  Lavaine  justed 
there  all  that  Christmas  passing  well, 
and  best  was  praised;  for  there  were 
but  few  that  c&d  so  well.  Wherefore 
all  manner  of  knights  deemed  that  Sir 
Lavaine  should  be  made  knight  of  the 
Round  Table  at  the  next  feast  of  Pente- 
cost. So  at  after  Christmas  king  Ar- 
thur let  call  unto  him  many  knights,  and 
there  they  advised  together  to  make  a 
party  and  a  great  tournament  and  justs. 
And  the  king  of  Northgalis  said  to 
Arthur  he  would  have  on  his  party 
king  Anguish  of  Ireland,  and  the  king 
with  the  hundred  knights,  and  the  king 
of  Northumberland,  and  Sir  Galahalt 
the  haut  prince  ;  and  so  these  four 
kings  and  this  mighty  duke  took  party 
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again,  and  then  met  Sir  Launcelot  with 
Sir  Palamides,  and  there  Sir  Palamides 
had  a  fall.  And  so  Sir  Launcelot,  or 
ever  he  stint,  as  fast  as  he  might  get 
spears,  he  smote  down  thirty  knights, 
and  the  most  part  of  them  were  knights 
of  the  Table  Round.  And  ever  the 
knights  of  his  blood  withdrew  them, 
and  made  them  ado  in  other  places  where 
Sir  Laimcelot  came  not ;  and  then  king 
Arthur  was  wroth  when  he  saw  Sir 
Launcelot  do  such  deeds,  and  then  the 
king  called  unto  him  Sir  Gawaine,  Sir 
M ordred.  Sir  Kay,  Sir  Griflet,  Sir  Lucan 
the  butler.  Sir  Bedivere,  Sir  Palamides, 
and  Safere  his  brother ;  and  so  the  king 
with  these  nine  knights  made  them  ready 
to  set  upon  Sir  Launcelot  and  upon  Sir 
Lavaine.  All  this  espied  Sir  Bors  and 
Sir  Gareth.  Now  I  dread  me  sore,  said 
Sir  Bors,  that  my  lord  Sir  Launcelot 
will  be  hard  matched.  By  my  head, 
said  Sir  Gareth,  I  will  ride  unto  my  lord 
Sir  Launcelot  for  to  help  him,  fall  of 
him  what  may,  for  he  is  the  same  man 
that  made  me  knight.  Ye  shall  not  so, 
said  Sir  Bors,  by  my  counsel,  unless  that 
ye  were  disguised.    Ye  shall  see  me  dis- 

fuised,  said  Sir  Gareth ;  and  therewithal 
c  espied  a  Welsh  knight  where  he  was 
to  repose  himself,  and  he  was  sore  hurt 
afore  by  Sir  Gawaine,  and  to  him  Sir 
Gareth  rode,  and  prayed  him  of  his 
knighthood  to  lend  him  his  shield  for 
his.  I  will  well,  said  the  Welsh  knight. 
And  when  Sir  Gareth  had  his  shield, 
the  book  saith,  it  was  green,  with  a 
maiden  that  seemed  in  it.  Then  Sir 
Gareth  came  driving  to  Sir  Launcelot 
all  that  he  might,  and  said.  Knight, 
keep  thyself,  for  yonder  cometh  king 
Armur  with  nine  noble  knights  with 
him  to  put  you  to  a  rebuke,  and  so  I 
am  come  to  bear  you  fellowship  for  old 
love  ye  have  shewed  me.  Gramercy, 
said  Sir  Launcelot.  Sir,  said  Sir  Gareth, 
encounter  ye  with  Sir  Gawaine,  and  I 
shall  encounter  with  Sir  Palamides,  and 
let  Sir  Lavaine  match  with  the  noble 
king  Arthur.  And  when  we  have  de- 
livmd  them,  let  us  three  hold  us  sadly 
together.  Then  came  king  Arthur  with 
his  nine  knights  with  him,  and  Sir  Laun- 


celot encountered  with  Sir  Gawaine,  and 
gave  him  such  a  buffet  that  the  bow  of 
his  saddle  brast,  and  Sir  Gawaine  fell  to 
the  earth.  Then  Sir  Gareth  encountered 
with  the  good  knight  Sir  Palamides,  and 
he  gave  him  such  a  buffet  that  both  his 
horse  and  he  dashed  to  the  earth.  Then 
encountered  king  Arthur  with  Sir  La- 
vaine, and  there  either  of  them  smote 
other  to  the  earth,  horse  and  all,  that 
they  lay  a  great  while.  Then  Sir  Laun- 
celot smote  down  Sir  Agravaine,  and 
Sir  Gaheris,  and  Sir  Mordred.  And  Sit 
Gareth  smote  down  Sir  Kay,  Sir  Safere, 
and  Sir  Griflet.  And  then  Sir  Lavaine 
was  horsed  again,  and  he  smote  down 
Sir  Lucan  the  butler,  and  Sir  Bedivere, 
and  then  there  began  great  throng  of 
good  knights.  Then  Sir  Launcelot 
hurtled  here  and  there,  and  rased  and 
pulled  off  helms,  so  that  at  that  time 
there  might  none  sit  him  a  buffet  with 
spear  nor  with  sword.  And  Sir  Gareth 
did  such  deeds  of  arms  that  all  men 
wondered  what  knight  he  was  with  the 
green  shield;  for  he  smote  down  that 
day  and  pulled  down  more  than  thirty 
knights.  And,  as  the  French  book  saith. 
Sir  Launcelot  marvelled,  when  he  beheld 
Sir  Gareth  do  such  deeds,  what  knight 
he  might  be:  and  Sir  Lavaine  pulled 
down  and  smote  down  twenty  knights. 
Also  Sir  Launcelot  knew  not  Sir  Gareth, 
for,  and  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones  or  Sir 
Lamorak  de  Galis  had  been  alive,  Sir 
Launcelot  would  have  deemed  he  had 
been  one  of  them  twain.  So  ever  as 
Sir  Launcelot,  Sir  Gareth,  Sir  Lavaine, 
fought,  and  on  the  one  side  Sir  Bors, 
Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  Sir  Lionel,  Sir  La- 
morak de  Galis,  Sir  Bleoberis,  Sir  Gali- 
hud,  Sir  Galihodin,  Sir  Pelleas,  and  with 
more  other  of  king  Ban's  blood,  fought 
upon  another  party,  and  held  the  king 
with  the  hundred  knights,  and  also  the 
king  of  Northumberland,  right  straight. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

How  king  Arthur  marvelled  much  of  the 
justing  in  the  fields  and  bow  be  rode 
and  found  Sir  Launcelot, 

So  this  tournament  and  this   justs 
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hermit  gat  out  the  arrow's  head  out 
of  Sir  I^uncelot's  thigh,  and  much  of 
his  blood  he  shed,  and  the  wound 
was  passing  sore,  and  unhappily  smit- 
ten; for  it  was  in  such  a  place  that 
he  might  not  sit  in  no  saddle.  Ah, 
mercy,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  call  myself 
the  most  unhappiest  man  that  liveth; 
for  ever  when  I  would  fainest  have 
worship,  there  befalleth  me  ever  some 
unhappy  thing.  Now,  so  heaven  me 
help,  I  shall  be  in  the  field  upon  Can- 
dlemas day  at  the  justs,  whatsoever  fall 
of  it.  So  all  that  might  be  gotten  to 
heal  Sir  Laimcelot  was  had.  So  when 
the  day  was  come.  Sir  Launcelot  let 
devise  that  he  was  arrayed,  and  Sir  La- 
vaine,  and  their  horses,  as  though  they 
had  been  Saracens.  And  so  they  de- 
parted, and  came  nigh  to  the  field. 
The  king  of  Northgalis  with  an  hundred 
knights  with  him,  and  the  king  of 
Northumberland  brought  with  him  an 
hundred  good  knights,  and  king  An- 
guish of  Ireland  brought  with  him  an 
hundred  good  knights  ready  to  just,  and 
Sir  Galahalt  the  haut  prince  brought 
with  him  an  hundred  good  knights,  and 
the  king  with  the  hundred  knights 
brought  with  him  as  many;  and  all 
these  were  proved  good  knights.  Then 
came  in  king  Arthur's  party,  and  there 
came  in  the  king  of  Scots  with  an 
hundred  knights,  and  king  Uriens  of 
Gore  brought  with  him  an  hundred 
good  knights,  and  king  Howel  of  Bri- 
tanny  brought  with  him  an  hundred 
knights.  And  Chalance  of  Clarance 
brought  with  him  an  hundred  knights, 
and  king  Arthur  himself  came  into  the 
field  with  two  hundred  knights,  and  the 
most  part  were  knights  of  the  Table 
Round  that  were  proved  noble  knights. 
And  there  were  old  knights  set  in  scaf- 
folds, for  to  judge  with  the  queen  who 
did  best. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  behaved  him  at  the 
justs,  and  other  men  also. 

Then  they  blew  to  the  field,  and  there 
the  king  of  Northgalis  encountered  with 
the  king  of  Scots,  and  there  the  king  of 


Scots  had  a  fall,  and  the  king  of  Irdand 
smote  down  king  Uriens,  and  the  king 
of  Northimiberland  smote  down  king 
Howel  of  Britanny,  and  Sir  Galahalt, 
the  haut  prince,  smote  down  Chalamoe 
of  Clarance.  And  then  king  Arthur 
was  wood  wroth,  and  ran  to  the  long 
with  the  hundred  knights,  and  there 
kinp^  Arthur  smote  him  down,  and  after 
with  that  same  spear  king  Arthur  smote 
down  three  other  knights.  And  then 
when  his  spear  was  broken  king  Arthur 
did  passing  well.  And  so  therewithal 
came  in  Sir  Gawaine,  and  Sir  Gaheiis, 
Sir  Agravaine,  and  Sir  Mordred,  and 
there  every  each  of  them  smote  down  a 
knight,  and  Sir  Gawaine  smote  down 
four  knights.  And  then  there  b^an  a 
strong  meddle,  for  then  there  came  in 
the  Imights  of  Launcelot's  blood,  and 
Sir  Gareth  and  Sir  Palamides  with  them, 
and  many  knights  of  the  Table  Rouid, 
and  they  began  to  hold  the  four  kings 
and  the  mighty  duke  so  hard  that  th^ 
were  discomfit,  but  this  duke  Gkdahalt 
the  haut  prince  was  a  noble  knight,  and 
by  his  mighty  prowess  of  arms  he  hdd 
the  knights  of  the  Table  Round  straight 
enough.  All  this  doing  saw  Sir  Laun- 
celot, and  theii  he  came  into  the  field 
with  Sir  Lavaine,  as  it  had  been  thunder. 
And  then  anon  Sir  Bors  and  the  knights 
of  his  blood  espied  Sir  Launcelot,  and 
said  to  them  all,  I  warn  you  beware  of 
him  with  the  sleeve  of  gold  upon  his 
head,  for  he  is  himself  Sir  Launcelot  dn 
Lake.  And  for  great  goodness  Sir  Bors 
warned  Sir  Gareth.  I  am  well  apayed, 
said  Sir  Gareth,  that  I  may  know  him. 
But  who  is  he,  said  they  all,  that  rideth 
with  him  in  the  same  array  ?  That  is 
the  good  and  gentle  knight  Sir  Lavaine, 
said  Sir  Bors.  So  Sir  Launcelot  en- 
countered with  Sir  Gawaine,  and  there 
by  force  Sir  Launcelot  smote  down  Sir 
Gawaine  and  his  horse  to  the  earth,  and 
so  he  smote  down  Sir  Agravaine  and 
Sir  Gaheris,  and  also  he  smote  down 
Sir  Mordred,  and  all  this  was  with  one 
spear.  Then  Sir  Lavaine  met  with  Sir 
Palamides,  and  either  met  other  so  hard 
and  so  fiercely  that  both  their  horses  fell 
to  the  earth.  And  then  were  they  horsed 
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a£;ain,  and  then  met  Sir  Launcelot  with 
Sir  Palamides,  and  there  Sir  Palamides 
bad  a  fall.  And  so  Sir  Launcelot,  or 
ever  he  stint,  as  fast  as  he  might  get 
spears,  he  smote  down  thirty  knights, 
and  the  most  part  of  them  were  knights 
of  the  Table  Round.  And  ever  the 
knights  of  his  blood  withdrew  them, 
and  made  them  ado  in  other  places  where 
Sir  Laimcelot  came  not ;  and  then  king 
Arthur  was  wroth  when  he  saw  Sir 
Latmcelot  do  such  deeds,  and  then  the 
king  called  unto  him  Sir  Gawaine,  Sir 
Mordred,  Sir  Kay,  Sir  Griflet,  Sir  Lucan 
the  butler.  Sir  Bedivere,  Sir  Palamides, 
and  Safere  his  brother ;  and  so  the  king 
with  these  nine  knights  made  them  ready 
to  set  upon  Sir  Launcelot  and  upon  Sir 
Xavaine.  All  this  espied  Sir  Bors  and 
Sir  Gareth.  Now  I  dread  me  sore,  said 
Sir  Bors,  that  my  lord  Sir  Launcelot 
"will  be  hard  matched.  By  my  head, 
said  Sir  Gareth,  I  will  ride  unto  my  lord 
Sir  Laimcelot  for  to  help  him,  fall  of 
him  what  may,  for  he  is  the  same  man 
that  made  me  knight.  Ye  shall  not  so, 
said  Sir  Bors,  by  my  counsel,  unless  that 
ye  were  disguised.    Ye  shall  see  me  dis- 

guised,  said  Sir  Gareth ;  and  therewithal 
e  espied  a  Welsh  knight  where  he  was 
to  repose  himself,  and  he  was  sore  hurt 
afore  by  Sir  Gawaine,  and  to  him  Sir 
Gareth  rode,  and  prayed  him  of  his 
knighthood  to  lend  him  his  shield  for 
his.  I  will  well,  said  the  Welsh  knight. 
And  when  Sir  Gareth  had  his  shield, 
the  book  saith,  it  was  green,  with  a 
maiden  that  seemed  in  it.  Then  Sir 
Gareth  came  driving  to  Sir  Launcelot 
all  that  he  might,  and  said.  Knight, 
keep  thyself,  for  yonder  cometh  king 
Arthur  with  nine  noble  knights  with 
him  to  put  you  to  a  rebuke,  and  so  I 
am  come  to  bear  you  fellowship  for  old 
love  ye  have  shewed  me.  Gramercy, 
said  Sir  Launcelot.  Sir,  said  Sir  Gareth, 
encoimter  ye  with  Sir  Gawaine,  and  I 
shall  encounter  with  Sir  Palamides,  and 
let  Sir  Lavaine  match  with  the  noble 
king  Arthur.  And  when  we  have  de- 
livered them,  let  us  three  hold  us  sadly 
together.  Then  came  king  Arthur  with 
his  nine  knights  with  him,  and  Sir  Laun- 


celot encountered  with  Sir  Gawaine,  and 
gave  him  such  a  buffet  that  the  bow  of 
his  saddle  brast,  and  Sir  Gawaine  fell  to 
the  earth.  Then  Sir  Gareth  encountered 
with  the  good  knight  Sir  Palamides,  and 
he  gave  him  such  a  buffet  that  both  his 
horse  and  he  dashed  to  the  earth.  Then 
encountered  king  Arthur  with  Sir  La- 
vaine, and  there  either  of  them  smote 
other  to  the  earth,  horse  and  all,  that 
they  lay  a  great  while.  Then  Sir  Laun- 
celot smote  down  Sir  Agravaine,  and 
Sir  Gaheris,  and  Sir  Mordred.  And  Sit 
Gareth  smote  down  Sir  Kay,  Sir  Safere, 
and  Sir  Griflet.  And  then  Sir  Lavaine 
was  horsed  again,  and  he  smote  down 
Sir  Lucan  the  butler,  and  Sir  Bedivere, 
and  then  there  began  great  throng  of 
good  knights.  Then  Sir  Launcelot 
hurtled  here  and  there,  and  rased  and 
pulled  off  helms,  so  that  at  that  time 
there  might  none  sit  him  a  buffet  with 
spear  nor  with  sword.  And  Sir  Gareth 
did  such  deeds  of  arms  that  all  men 
wondered  what  knight  he  was  with  the 
green  shield;  for  he  smote  down  that 
day  and  pulled  down  more  than  thirty 
knights.  And,  as  the  French  book  saith. 
Sir  Launcelot  marvelled,  when  he  beheld 
Sir  Gareth  do  such  deeds,  what  knight 
he  might  be:  and  Sir  Lavaine  pulled 
down  and  smote  down  twenty  knights. 
Also  Sir  Launcelot  knew  not  Sir  Gareth, 
for,  and  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones  or  Sir 
Lamorak  de  Galis  had  been  alive,  Sir 
Launcelot  would  have  deemed  he  had 
been  one  of  them  twain.  So  ever  as 
Sir  Launcelot,  Sir  Gareth,  Sir  Lavaine, 
fought,  and  on  the  one  side  Sir  Bors, 
Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  Sir  Lionel,  Sir  La- 
morak de  Galis,  Sir  Bleoberis,  Sir  Gali- 
hud,  Sir  Galihodin,  Sir  Pelleas,  and  with 
more  other  of  king  Ban's  blood,  fought 
upon  another  party,  and  held  the  king 
with  the  hundred  knights,  and  also  the 
king  of  Northumberland,  right  straight. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

How  king  Arthur  marvelled  much  of  the 
justing  in  the  fields  and  bow  be  rode 
and  found  Sir  Launcelot. 

So  this  tournament  and  this   justs 
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dured  long,  till  il  was  near  night,  for 
the  knights  of  the  Round  Table  re- 
lieved ever  unto  king  Arthur;  for  the 
king  was  wroth  out  of  measure  that  he 
and  his  knights  might  not  prevail  that 
day.  Then  Sir  Gawaine  said  to  the 
king,  I  mar\'el  where  all  this  day  Sir 
Bors  de  Ganis  and  his  fellowship  of 
Sir  I^uncelot's  blood  be.  I  marvel  all 
this  day  they  be  not  about  you.  It  is 
for  some  cause,  said  Sir  Gawaine.  By 
my  head,  said  Sir  Kay,  Sir  Bors  is  yon- 
der all  this  day  upon  the  right  hand  of 
this  field,  and  there  he  and  his  blood 
done  more  worshipfully  than  we  do. 
It  may  well  be,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  but  I 
dread  me  ever  of  guile,  for  on  pain  of  my 
life,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  this  knight  with 
the  red  sleeve  of  gold  is  himself  Sir 
Launcelot,  I  see  weU  by  his  riding  and 
by  his  great  strokes,  and  the  other 
knight  in  the  same  colour  is  the  good 
young  knight  Sir  Lavaine.  Also  that 
knight  with  the  green  shield  is  my 
brother  Sir  Gareth,  and  yet  he  hath  dis- 
guised himself,  for  no  man  shall  never 
make  him  be  against  Sir  Launcelot, 
because  he  made  him  knight.  By  my 
head,  said  Arthur,  nephew,  I  believe 
you,  therefore  tell  me  now  what  is  your 
best  coimsel  ?  Sir,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  ye 
shall  have  my  counsel.  Let  blow  unto 
lodging,  for,  and  he  be  Sir  Launcelot 
du  Lake,  and  my  brother  Sir  Gareth 
with  him,  with  the  help  of  that  good 
young  knight  Sir  Lavaine,  trust  me 
truly  it  will  be  no  boot  to  strive  with 
them,  but  if  we  should  fall  ten  or  twelve 
upon  one  knight,  and  that  were  no  wor- 
ship, but  shame.  Ye  say  truth,  said  the 
king,  and  for  to  say  sooth,  said  the  king, 
it  were  shame  to  us,  so  many  as  we  be, 
to  set  upon  them  any  more.  For  wit  ye 
well,  said  the  king,  they  be  three  good 
knights,  and  namely  that  knight  with 
the  sleeve  of  gold.  So  then  they  blew 
unto  lodging ;  but  forthwithal  king  Ar- 
thur let  send  unto  the  four  kings,  and 
to  the  mighty  duke,  and  prayed  them 
that  the  knight  with  the  sleeve  of  gold 
depart  not  from  them,  but  that  the  king 
may  speak  with  him.  Then  forth- 
withal king  Arthur  alight,  and  unarmed 


him,  and  took  a  little  hackney,  and  rode 
after  Sir  Launcelot,  for  ever  he  had  a 
spy  upon  him ;  and  so  he  found  him 
among  the  four  kings  and  the  dnke, 
and  there  the  king  prayed  them  all  unto 
supper.  And  they  said  they  would  with 
good  will.  And  so  when  they  were 
unarmed,  then  Idn^  Arthur  ki^  Sir 
Launcelot,  Sir  Lavaine,  and  Sir  Gareth. 
Ah  Sir  Laimcelot,  said  king  Arthur,  this 
day  ye  have  heated  me  and  my  knights. 
So  they  went  unto  Arthur's  lodging  all 
together,  and  there  was  a  great  least 
and  great  revel,  and  the  prize  was  gi?en 
unto  Sir  Launcelot,  and  by  heralds  thejr 
named  him  that  he  had  smitten  down 
fifty  knights,  and  Sir  Gareth  five  and 
thirty,  and  Sir  Lavaine  four  and  twenty 
knights.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  told  the 
king  and  the  queen  how  the  lady  hunt- 
ress shot  him  in  the  forest  of  Windsor 
in  the  thigh  with  a  broad  arrow,  and 
how  the  wound  thereof  was  that  thne 
six  inches  deep,  and  in  like  long.  Also 
Arthiu:  blamed  Sir  Gareth,  bemuse  he 
left  his  fellowship  and  held  with  Sir 
Launcelot.  My  lord,  said  Sir  Gareth, 
he  made  me  a  knight,  and  when  I  saw 
him  so  hard  bestad,  me  thought  it  was 
my  worship  to  help  him,  for  I  saw  him 
do  so  much,  and  so  many  noble  knights 
against  him.  And  when  I  understood 
that  he  was  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake  1 
shamed  to  see  so  many  knights  against 
him  alone.  Truly,  said  king  Axihm 
unto  Sir  Gareth,  ye  say  well,  and  wor- 
shipfully have  ye  done,  and  to  yourself 
great  worship,  and  all  the  days  of  my 
life,  said  king  Arthur  unto  Sir  Gareth, 
wit  you  well  I  shall  love  you  and  trust 
you  the  more  better.  For  ever,  said  Ar- 
thur, it  is  a  worshipful  knight's  deed  to 
help  another  worshipful  knight  when  he 
seeth  him  in  a  great  danger,  for  ever  a 
worshipful  man  will  be  loth  to  see  a 
worshipful  shamed,  and  he  that  is  of  no 
worship, and  fareth  with  cowardice, never 
shall  he  shew  gentleness,  nor  no  manner 
of  goodness,  where  he  seeth  a  man  in 
any  danger,  for  then  ever  will  a  coward 
shew  no  mercy,  and  always  a  good  man 
will  do  ever  to  another  man  as  he  would 
be  done  to  himself.    So  then  there  were 
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great  feasts  unto  kings  and  dukes ;  and 
level,  game,  and  play,  and  all  manner 
of  nobleness  was  used ;  and  he  that  was 
courteous,  true,  and  faithful  to  his  friend, 
was  that  time  cherished. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

How  true  love  is  likened  to  summer. 

And  thus  it  passed  on  from  Candlemas 
until  after  Easter,  that  the  month  of 
May  was  come,  when  every  lusty  heart 
b^^nneth  to  blossom  and  to  bring 
forth  (ruit ;  for  like  as  herbs  and  trees 
bring  forth  fruit  and  flourish  in  May, 
in  likewise  every  lusty  heart,  that  is  in 
any  manner  a  lover,  springeth  and 
flourisheth  in  lusty  deeds.  For  it  giveth 
unto  all  lovers  courage,  that  lusty 
month  of  May,  in  some  thing  to  con- 
strain him  to  some  manner  of  thing, 
more  in  that  month  than  in  any  other 
month,  for  divers  causes.  For  then  all 
herbs  and  trees  renew  a  man  and 
woman,  and  in  likewise  lovers  call 
afain  to  their  mind  old  gentleness  and 
om  service,  and  many  kind  deeds  that 
were  forgotten  by  negligence.  For  like 
as  winter  rasure  doth  always  arase  and 
deface  green  summer,  so  fareth  it  by 
unstable  love  in  man  and  woman.  For 
in  many  persons  there  is  no  stability, 
for  we  may  see  all  day,  for  a  little  blast 
of  winter's  rasure,  anon  we  shall  deface 
and  lay  apart  true  love  for  little  or 
nought,  that  cost  much  thing.  This  is 
no  wisdom  nor  stability,  but  it  is  feeble- 


ness of  nature  and  great  disworship 
whosoever  useth  this.  Therefore,  like 
as  May  month  flowereth  and  flourisheth 
in  many  gardens,  so  in  likewise  let 
every  man  of  worship  flourish  his  heart 
in  this  world,  first  unto  God,  and  next 
unto  the  joy  of  them  that  he  promised 
his  faith  unto,  for  there  was  never  wor- 
shipful man  nor  worshipful  woman,  but 
they  loved  one  better  than  another: 
and  worship  in  arms  may  never  be  foiled, 
but  first  reserve  the  honour  to  God,  and 
secondly  the  quarrel  must  come  of  thy 
lady :  and  such  love  I  call  virtuous  love. 
But  now-a-days  men  cannot  love  seven 
night  but  they  must  have  all  their 
desires,  that  love  may  not  endure  by 
reason;  for  where  they  be  soon  ac- 
corded, and  hasty  heat,  soon  it  cooleth. 
Right  so  fareth  love  now-a-days;  soon 
hot,  soon  cold.  This  is  no  stability, 
but  the  old  love  was  not  so.  Men  and 
women  could  love  together  seven  years, 
and  no  wanton  lusts  were  between 
them,  and  then  was  love  truth  and 
faithfulness.  And  lo  in  likewise  was 
used  love  in  king  Arthur's  days.  Where- 
fore I  liken  love  now-a-days  unto 
summer  and  winter.  For  like  as  the 
one  is  hot  and  the  other  cold,  so  fareth 
love  now-a-days.  Therefore  all  ye  that 
be  lovers  call  unto  your  remembrance 
the  month  of  May,  like  as  did  queen 
Guenever.  For  whom  I  make  here  a 
little  mention,  that  while  she  lived  she 
was  a  true  lover,  and  therefore  she  had 
a  good  end. 


SxpUtit  Uitx  ®ctoDettmu0.    SnD  f)txt  folotuet]^  UUx  xix. 
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CHAP.  I. 

How  queen  Guenever  rode  on  Maying 
with  certain  knights  of  the  Round  Table 
and  clad  all  in  green. 

So  it  befell  in  the  month  of  May, 
queen  Guenever  called  unto  her  knights 


of  the  Table  Round,  and  she  gave 
them  warning  that  early  upon  the  mor- 
row she  would  ride  on  maying  into 
woods  and  fields  beside  Westminster. — 
And  I  warn  you  that  there  be  none  of 
you  but  that  he  be  well  horsed,  and 
that  ye  all  be  clothed  in  green,  either 
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in  silk,  either  in  doth,  and  I  shall 
Ijring  with  me  leu  kuliei,  and  every 
knight  shall  have  a  lady  behilid  him, 
and  every  knight  shall  have  a  squire 
and  two  yeomen,  and  I  will  that  ye  all 
be  well  horseil.  So  they  made  them 
r^dy  in  the  freshest  manner,  and  these 
were  the  names  of  the  knights :  Sir  Kay 
the  seneschal.  Sir  Agravaine,  Sir  Bran- 
diles,  Sir  Sagramor  le  Desiraus,  Sir  Da- 
dinas  le  Savage.  Sir  Ozanna  le  Cure 
Hardy,  Sir  Ladinas  of  the  Forest  Savage, 
Sir  Persant  of  Inde,  Sir  Ironside  that 
was  called  the  knight  of  the  led  lawns, 
and  Sir  Pellens  the  lover,  and  these 
ten  Icnighta  made  them,  ready  in  the 
freshest  manner  to  ride  with  the  queen. 
And  so  upon  the  mom  they  took  their 
horses,  with  the  queen,  and  rode  on 
mnying  in  woods  and  meadows,  as  it 
pleased  them,  in  great  joy  and  delights  : 
ibr  flie  queen  bad  cast  to  have  been 
again  with  king  Arthur  at  the  furthest 
by  ten  of  the  clock,  and  so  was  that 
time  her  purpose.  Then  there  was  s. 
knight,  that  hight  Meliagratice.  and  he 
was  son  unto  king  Bagdemagus,  and 
this  knight  bad  at  that  time  a  castle,  of 
the  gift  of  king  Arthur,  within  seieii 
mile  of  Westminster  1  and  this  knight 
Sir  Meliagrance  loved  passing  well 
queen  Guenever,  and  so  had  he  done 
lung  and  many  years.  And  the  book 
saith  he  had  lain  m  a  wait  for  to  steal 
away  the  queen,  but  evermore  he  for- 
bare  for  because  of  Sir  Launcelot,  for 
in  no  wise  he  would  meddle  with  the 
queen,  and  Sir  Launcelot  were  in  her 
company,  or  else  and  he  were  near 
hand  her.  And  that  time  was  such  a 
custom  the  queen  rode  never  without 
a  great  fellowship  of  men  of  arms  about 
her ;  and  they  were  many  good  knights, 
and  the  most  part  were  youi^g  men 
that  would  have  worship,  and  they  were 
called  the  queen's  knights,  and  never 
in  no  battle,  tournament,  nor  justs,  tliey 
bare  none  of  them  no  manner  of  know- 
ledging  of  their  own  arms,  but  plain 
white  shields,  and  thereby  they  were 
called  the  queen's  knights.  And  then 
when  it  happed  any  of  them  to  be 
of  great  worship  by  his   noble  deeds. 


then  at  the  next  feast  of  PentKnst.  N 
there  were  any  slain  or  dead,  as  iti 
was  no  year  that  there  failed  but  it_ 
were  dead,  then  wns  there  chosen  in  )■ 
stead  that  was  dead  the  most 
worship  that  were  called  ihe  queetit 
knights.  And  thus  ihey  came 
first,  or  they  were  renowned  [ 
worship,  both  Sir  Launcelot  and 
remnant  of  them.  Bui  this  knight,  S 
Meliagrance,  had  espied  the  tmeca  M 
and  her  purpose,  and  how  Siruuncdi 
was  not  wiUi  her,  and  how  ^  ti»d  M 
men  of  arms  with  her  but  the  ta 
knights  all  arrayed  in  green  formtitK 
Thui  he  provided  him  a  tweot;  miaa 
arms  mid  an  hundred  archen.  ia  M 
destroy  the  queen  and  her  kni^uia 
he  thought  tliat  time  was  Ihe  h* 
season  to  take  the  queen. 

CHAP.  IL 

Koa  Sir  MeUagrauaet  look  lit  (it 
all  btr  inigbli,  vihicb  men  n 
in^gking. 
So  as  the  queen  had  mayed  aai  )H 
her  knights,  alt  were  bedubcl  »Hi 
herbs,  mosses,  and  Buvfen,  ia  iht  irt 
maimer  and  freshest.  Right  se 
out  of  a  wood  Sit  Mdiagrance  in&  m 
eight  score  men  well  harnessed,  u  it 
should  Rght  in  a  battle  of  ariot,  s 
bad  the  queen  and  her  kniehls  »la 
for  maugre  their  heads  they  dm 
abide.  Traitor  knight,  said  qiuu  Gi 
never,  what  cosiest  thou  for  lo  dot  Wfe 
thou  shame  thyself  ?  Bethink  |1m«  tm 
thou  art  a  king's  son,  and  knight  l^lll 
Table  Roimd,  and  thon  to  be  *biM  U 
dishonour  the  noble  king  that  n 
thee  knight :  thou  shameEt  all  knj 
hood  and  thyself,  and  me,  I  la  _ 
wit,  shall  thou  never  shame,  for  I U 
lever  cut  my  throat  in  twain  this  A 
shouldest  dishonour  me.  As  Ibr  aQ  L 
language,  said  Sir  Meliagrance,  t*  t 
as  it  may,  for  wit  you  wdl.  Jta^~ 
I  have  loved  you  many  a  jtai.  i 
never  or  now  Could  1  get  you  il  ■ 
an  advantage  as  I  do  now,  and  then* 
1  nil!  take  you  as  1  find  yog.  IW 
s]iake  all  the  ten  noUc  knighis  u  ^ 
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and  said.  Sir  Meliagrance,  wit  thou 
wdl  ye  are  about  to  jeopard  your  wor- 
riiip  to  dishonour,  and  also  ye  cast  to 
JM^Murd  our  persons;  howbdt  we  be 
mumed,  ye  have  us  at  a  great  avail, 
lor  it  seemeth  by  you  that  ye  have  laid 
watch  upon  us,  but  rather  then  ye 
should  put  the  queen  to  shame,  and 
us  all,  we  had  as  lief  to  depart  from 
our  lives,  for  and  if  we  other  ways  did 
we  were  shamed  for  ever.  Then  Sir 
Bfleliagnuice  said.  Dress  you  as  well  as 
yc  can,  and  keep  the  queen.  Then  the 
ten  knights  of  Uie  Table  Round  drew 
their  swords,  and  the  other  let  run  at 
them  with  their  spears,  and  the  ten 
knig^its  manly  abode  them,  and  smote 
away  their  spears,  that  no  spear  did 
them  none  harm.  Then  they  lashed 
together  with  swords,  and  anon  Sir  Kay, 
Sir  Sa^ramor,  Sir  Agravaine,  Sir  Dodi- 
nas.  Sir  Ladinas,  and  Sir  Ozanna,  were 
smitten  to  the  earth  with  grimly  wounds. 
Then  Sir  Brandiles,  and  Sir  Persant, 
Sir  Ironside,  Sir  Pelleas,  fought  long, 
and  they  were  sore  wounded :  for  these 
ten  knights,  or  ever  they  were  laid  to 
the  ground,  slew  forty  men  of  the  boldest 
and  the  best  of  them.  So  when  the 
qneen  saw  her  knights  thus  dolefully 
wounded,  and  needs  must  be  slain  at 
the  last,  then  for  pity  and  sorrow  she 
cried.  Sir  Meliagrance,  slay  not  my 
noble  knights,  and  I  will  go  with  thee 
upon  this  covenant,  that  thou  save 
them,  and  suffer  them  not  to  be  no 
more  hurt,  with  this,  that  they  be  led 
with  me  wheresoever  thou  leadest  me ; 
for  I  will  rather  slay  myself  than  I  will 
go  with  thee,  unless  that  these  my 
noble  knights  may  be  in  my  presence. 
Madam,  said  Meliagrance,  for  your  sake 
they  shall  be  led  with  you  into  mine 
own  castle,  with  that  ye  will  be  ruled 
and  ride  with  me.  Then  the  queen 
prayed  the  four  knights  to  leave  their 
fighting,  and  she  and  they  would  not 
part.  Madam,  said  Sir  Pelleas,  we  will 
oo  as  ye  do,  for  as  for  me  I  take  no 
force  of  my  life  nor  death.  For,  as  the 
French  book  saith,  Sir  Pelleas  gave 
inch  buffets  there  that  none  armour 
might  hold  him. 


CHAP.  ni. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  bad  word  bow  tbe 
queen  was  taken,  and  bow  Sir  Melia- 
graunce  laid  a  husbment  for  Launce- 
lot. 

Then  by  the  queen's  commandment 
they  left  battle,  and  dressed  the  wounded 
knights  on  horseback,  some  sitting, 
some  overthwart  their  horses,  that  it 
was  pity  to  behold  them.  And  then 
Sir  Meliagrance  charged  the  queen  and 
all  her  Imights  that  none  of  all  her 
fellowship  should  depart  from  her ;  for 
full  sore  he  drad  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake, 
lest  he  should  have  any  knowledging. 
All  this  espied  the  queen,  and  privily  she 
called  unto  her  a  child  of  her  chamber, 
that  was  swiftly  horsed,  to  whom  she 
said,  Go  thou,  when  thou  seest  thy 
time,  and  bear  this  ring  unto  Sir  Launce* 
lot  du  Lake,  and  pray  him  as  he  loveth 
me,  that  he  will  see  me,  and  rescue  me 
if  ever  he  will  have  joy  of  me;  and 
spare  thou  not  thy  horse,  said  the  queen, 
neither  for  water,  neither  for  land.  So 
the  child  espied  his  time,  and  lightly 
he  took  his  horse  with  the  spurs,  and 
departed  as  fast  as  he  might.  And 
when  Sir  Meliagrance  saw  him  so  flee, 
he  understood  that  it  was  by  the  queen's 
commandment  for  to  warn  Sir  Launcelot. 
Then  they  that  were  best  horsed  chased 
him,  and  shot  at  him,  but  from  them  all 
the  child  went  suddenly;  and  then  SirMe- 
hagrance  said  unto  the  queen.  Madam, 
ye  are  about  to  betray  me,  but  I  shall 
ordain  for  Sir  Launcelot  that  he  shall 
not  come  Hghtly  at  you.  And  then  he 
rode  with  her  and  they  all  to  his  castle 
in  all  the  haste  that  he  might.  And 
by  the  way  Sir  Meliagrance  laid  in  an 
enbushment  the  best  archers  that  he 
might  get  in  his  country,  to  the  num- 
ber of  a  thirty,  to  await  upon  Sir 
Launcelot,  charging  them  that  if  they 
saw  such  a  manner  of  knight  come  by 
the  way  upon  a  white  horse,  that  in 
any  wise  they  slay  his  horse,  but  in  no 
manner  of  wise  have  not  ado  with  him 
bodily,  for  he  is  over  hard  to  be  over- 
come. So  this  was  done,  and  they  were 
come  to  his  castle,  but  in  no  wise  the 
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queen  would  never  let  none  of  the  ten 
knights  and  her  ladies  out  of  her  sight, 
but  alwajrs  they  were  in  her  presence, 
for  the  book  saith  Sir  Meliagrance  durst 
make  no  masteries  for  dread  of  Sir 
Launcelot,  in  so  much  he  deemed  that 
he  had  warning.  So  when  the  child 
was  departed  from  the  fellowship  of 
Sir  Meliagrance,  within  awhile  he  came 
to  Westminster.  And  anon  he  found 
Sir  Launcelot.  And  when  he  had  told 
his  message,  and  delivered  him  the 
queen's  ring,  Alas,  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
now  am  I  shamed  for  ever,  unless  that 
I  may  rescue  that  noble  lady  from  dis- 
honour. Then  eagerly  he  asked  his 
armour,  and  ever  the  child  told  Sir 
Laimcelot  how  the  ten  knights  fought 
marvellously,  and  how  Sir  Pelleas,  and 
Sir  Ironside,  and  Sir  Brandiles,  and  Sir 
Persant  of  Inde,  fought  strongly,  but 
namely  Sir  Pelleas,  Uiere  might  none 
withstand  him,  and  how  they  all  fought 
till  at  the  last  they  were  laid  to  the 
earth,  and  tlien  the  queen  made  ap- 
pointment for  to  save  their  lives,  and 
go  with  Sir  Meliagrance.  Alas,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  that  most  noble  lady, 
that  she  should  be  so  destroyed !  I  had 
lever,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  than  all  France 
that  I  had  been  there  well  armed.  So 
when  Sir  Launcelot  was  armed  and 
upon  his  horse,  he  prayed  the  child 
of  the  queen's  chamber  to  warn  Sir 
Lavaine  how  suddenly  he  was  departed, 
and  for  what  cause, — And  pray  him, 
as  he  loveth  me,  that  he  will  hie  him 
after  me,  and  that  he  stint  not  until 
he  come  to  the  castle  where  Sir  Melia- 
grance abideth  or  dwelleth,  for  there, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  shall  he  hear  of  me 
and  I  am  a  man  living,  and  rescue  the 
queen  and  the  ten  knights  the  which 
he  traitorously  hath  taken,  and  that 
shall  I  prove  upon  his  head,  and  all 
them  that  hold  with  him. 

CHAP.  IV. 

How  Sir  Launcelot*s  borse  was  slain,  and 
bow  Sir  Launcelot  rode  in  a  cart  for  to 
rescue  tbe  queen. 

Then  Sir  Launcelot  rode  as  fast  as  he 


might,  and  the  book  saith  he  took  tiie 
water  at  Westminster  bridge,  and  made 
his  horse  to  swim  over  Thames  to  Lam- 
beth.  And  then  within  a  while  he  came 
to  the  place  there  as  the  ten  knights  had 
fought  with  Sir  Meliagrance,  and  then 
Sir  Launcelot  followed  that  trade  until 
that  he  came  to  a  wood,  and  there 
was  a  strait  way,  and  there  the  thirty 
archers  bad  Sir  Launcelot  turn  again, 
and  follow  no  longer  that  track.    What 
commandment  have  ye  thereto,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  to  cause  me,  that  am  a  knig^ 
of  the  Round  Table,  to  leave  my  lig^t 
way  ?    This  way  shalt  thou  leave,  or 
else  thou  shalt  go  it  on  thy  foot,  for  wit 
thou  well  thy  horse  shall  be  slain.  That 
is  little  mastery,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  to 
slay  my  horse,  but  as  for  myself,  whai 
my  horse  is  slain,  I  give  right  nought  for 
you,  not  and  ye  were  five  hundred  more. 
So  then  they  shot  Sir  Launcelot's  horse, 
and  smote  him  with  many  arrows.  And 
then  Sir  Launcelot  avoided  his  horse, 
and  went  on  foot:  but  there  were  so 
many  ditches  and  hedges  betwixt  them 
and  him,  that  he  might  not  meddle  with 
none  of  them.    Alas,  for  shame,  said 
Launcelot,  that  ever  one  knight  s^onU 
betray  another  knight,  but  it  is  an  old 
saw,  A  good  man  is  never  in  danger  but 
when  he  is  in  the  danger  of  a  cowanL 
Then  Sir  Launcelot  went  a  while,  uid 
then   he    was    foul    cumbered   of  his 
armour,  his  shield,  and  his  spear,  and 
all  that  longed  unto  him.   Wit  ye  wdl 
he  was  full  sore  armoyed,  and  full  loth 
he  was  to  leave  any  thing  that  longed 
unto  him,  for  he  drad  sore  the  treason 
of  Sir  Meliagrance.    And  then  by  for- 
tune there  came  by  a  chariot,  that  came 
thither  for  to  fetch  wood.     Say  me, 
carter,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  what  shall  1 
give  thee  for  to  suffer  me  to  lei^  into 
thy  chariot,  and  that  thou  bring  me  unto 
a  castle  within  this  two  mile?    Thou 
shalt  not  come  within  my  chariot,  said 
the  carter,  for  I  am  sent  for  to  fetch  wood 
for  my  lord  Sir  Meliagrance. — With 
him  would  I  speak. — Thou  shalt  not  go 
with  me,  said  the  carter.  Then  Sir  Laun- 
celot lept  to  him,  and  gave  him  such  a 
buffet  that  he  fell  to  the  earth  stark  dead. 


CHAP.  V. 


SIR  LAUNCELOT  COMES  IN  A  CART. 
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Then  the  other  carter  his  fellow  was 
afeard,  and  wend  to  have  gone  the 
same  way,  and  then  he  cried,  Fair  lord, 
save  my  life,  and  I  shall  bring  you 
where  you  will.  Then  I  charge  thee, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  thou  drive  me 
and  this  chariot,  even  unto  Sir  Melia- 
grance's  gate.  Leap  up  into  the  cha- 
riot, said  the  carter,  and  ye  shall  be 
there  anon.  So  the  carter  drove  on 
a  great  wallop,  and  Sir  Launcelot's 
horse  followed  the  chariot,  with  more 
than  a  forty  arrows  broad  and  rough 
in  him:  and  more  than  an  hour  and 
an  half  dame  Guenever  was  in  a  bay 
window  with  her  ladies,  and  espied  an 
armed  knight  standing  in  a  chariot.  See 
madam,  said  a  lady,  where  rideth  in  a 
chariot  a  goodly  armed  knight,  I  sup- 
pose he  rideth  unto  hanging.  Where? 
said  the  queen.  Then  she  espied  by  his 
shield  that  he  was  there  himself  Sir 
Launcelot  du  Lake.  And  then  she  was 
ware  where  came  his  horse  ever  after 
that  chariot,  and  ever  he  trod  his  en- 
trails and  his  paunch  under  his  feet. 
Alas,  said  the  queen,  now  I  see  well 
and  prove  that  well  is  him  that  hath  a 
trusty  friend.  Hsl,  a,  most  noble  knight, 
I  see  well  thou  art  hard  bestad  when 
thou  ridest  in  a  chariot.  Then  she  re- 
buked that  lady  that  likened  Sir  Laun- 
celot to  ride  in  a  chariot  to  hanging.  It 
was  foul  mouthed,  said  the  queen,  and 
evil  likened,  so  for  to  Hken  the  most 
noble  knight  of  the  world  unto  such  a 
shameful  death.  O  Jesu  defend  him  and 
keep  him,  said  the  queen,  from  all  mis- 
chievous end  I  By  this  was  Sir  Launce- 
lot come  to  the  gates  of  that  castle, 
and  there  he  descended  down,  and  cried, 
that  all  the  castle  rang  of  it,  Where 
art  thou,  false  traitor  Sir  Meliagrance, 
and  knight  of  the  Table  Round?  Now 
come  forth  here  thou  traitor  knight, 
thou  and  thy  fellowship  with  thee :  for 
here  I  am.  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  that 
shall  fight  with  you.  And  therewithal 
he  bare  the  gate  wide  open  upon  the 
porter,  and  smote  him  under  his  ear 
with  his  gauntlet  that  his  neck  brast 
in  sunder. 


CHAP.  V. 

How  Sir  Meliagrauttce  required  forgive- 
ness of  the  queetit  and  bow  she  appeased 
Sir  Launcelot,  <md  other  matters. 

When  Sir  Meliagrance  heard  that  Sir 
Launcelot  was  there,  he  ran  unto  queen 
Guenever,  and  fell  upon  his  knee,  and 
said,  Mercy,  madam,  now  I  put  me 
wholly  into  your  grace.  What  aileth 
you  now?  said  queen  Guenever.  For- 
sooth I  might  well  wit  some  good 
knight  would  revenge  me,  though  my 
lord  Arthur  wist  not  of  this  your 
work.  Madam,  said  Sir  Meliagrance, 
all  this  that  is  amiss  on  my  part  shall 
be  amended  right  as  yourself  will  de- 
vise, and  wholly  I  put  me  in  your  grace. 
What  would  ve  that  I  did?  said  the 
queen.  I  would  no  more,  said  Melia- 
grance, but  that  ye  would  take  all  in 
your  own  hands,  and  that  ye  will  rule 
my  lord  Sir  Launcelot,  and  such  cheer 
as  may  be  made  him  in  this  poor  castle 
ye  and  he  shall  have  until  to-mom,  and 
then  may  ye  and  all  they  return  unto 
Westminster,  and  my  body  and  all  that 
I  have  I  shall  put  in  your  rule.  Ye  say 
well,  said  the  queen,  and  better  is  peace 
than  ever  war,  and  the  less  noise  the 
more  is  my  worship.  Then  the  queen 
and  her  ladies  went  down  unto  the 
knight  Sir  Launcelot,  that  stood  wroth 
out  of  measure  in  the  inner  court,  to 
abide  battle;  and  ever  he  bade — Thou 
traitor  knight,  come  forth  1  Then  the 
queen  came  to  him  and  said.  Sir  Laimce- 
lot,  why  be  ye  so  moved  ?  Ha,  madam, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  why  ask  ye  me  that 
question?  me  seemeth,  said  Sir  Launce- 
lot, ye  ought  to  be  more  wroth  than  I 
am,  for  ye  have  the  hurt  and  the  dis- 
honour. For  wit  ye  well,  madam,  my 
hurt  is  but  little,  for  the  killing  of  a 
mare's  son ;  but  the  despite  grieveth  me 
much  more  than  all  my  hurt.  Truly, 
said  the  queen,  ye  say  truth,  but  heartily 
I  thank  you,  said  the  queen,  but  ye  must 
come  in  with  me  peaceably,  for  all  thing 
is  put  in  my  hand,  and  all  that  is  evu 
shall  be  for  the  best,  for  the  knight  full 
sore  repenteth  him  of  the  misadventure 
that  is  befallen  him.    Madam,  said  Sir 
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Launcelot,  sith  it  is  so  that  ye  are  ac- 
corded with  him,  as  for  me  I  may  not 
be  against  it,  howbeit  Sir  Meliagrance 
hath  done  full  shamefully  to  me,  and 
cowardly.  Ah,  madam,  and  I  had  wist 
ye  would  have  been  so  soon  accorded 
with  him,  I  would  not  have  made  such 
haste  unto  you.  WTiy  say  ye  so  ?  said 
the  queen,  do  ye  forthink  yourself  of 
your  good  deeds  ?  Wit  you  well,  said 
the  queen,  I  accorded  never  unto  him 
for  favour  nor  love  that  I  had  unto  him, 
but  for  to  lay  down  every  shameful  noise. 
Madam,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  ye  under- 
stand full  well  I  was  never  willing  nor 
glad  of  shameful  slander,  nor  noise ;  and 
there  is  neither  king,  queen,  nor  knight, 
that  beareth  the  fife,  except  my  lord 
king  Arthur,  and  you,  madam,  that 
should  let  me,  but  I  should  make  Sir 
Meliagrance's  heart  full  cold  or  ever  I 
departed  from  hence.  That  I  wot  well, 
said  the  queen,  but  what  will  ye  more  ? 
ye  shall  have  all  thing  ruled  as  ye  list  to 
have  it.  Madam,  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
so  ye  be  pleased  I  care  not,  as  for  my 
part  ye  shall  soon  please.  Right  so  the 
queen  took  Sir  Launcelot  by  the  bare 
hand,  for  he  had  put  off  his  gauntlet, 
and  so  she  went  with  him  till  her  cham- 
ber; and  then  she  commanded  him  to 
be  unarmed,  and  then  Sir  Launcelot 
asked  where  the  ten  knights  were  that 
were  wounded  sore.  So  she  shewed 
them  unto  Sir  Launcelot,  and  there 
they  made  great  joy  of  the  coming  of 
him,  and  Sir  Launcelot  made  great  dole 
of  their  hurts,  and  bewailed  them 
greatly;  and  there  Sir  Launcelot  told 
them  how  cowardly  and  traitorly  Me- 
liagrance set  archers  to  slay  his  horse, 
and  how  he  was  fain  to  put  himself 
in  a  chariot.  Thus  they  complained 
every  each  to  other,  and  full  fain  they 
would  have  been  revenged,  but  they 
peaced  themself  because  of  the  queen. 
Then,  as  the  French  book  saith.  Sir 
Launcelot  was  called  many  a  day  after, 
Le  Chevaler  du  Chariot,  and  did  many 
deeds,  and  great  adventures  he  had. 
And  so  leave  we  of  this  tale,  Le  Che- 
valer du  Chariot,  and  turn  we  to  this 
tale. 


So  Sir  Launcelot  had  great  cheer 
with  the  queen,  and  then  Sir  Launcdot 
made  a  promise  with  the  queen,  that  the 
same  night  Sir  Launcelot  should  come 
to  a  window  outward  toward  a  garden, 
and  that  window  was  y-barred  wim  iron; 
and  there  Sir  Launcelot  promised  to 
meet  her  when  all  folks  were  on  sleep. 
So  then  came  Sir  Lavaine,  driving  to 
the  gates,  crying.  Where  is  my  lord  Sir 
Laimcelot  du  Lake  ?  Then  was  he  sent 
for,  and  when  Sir  Lavaine  saw  Sir 
Launcelot,  he  said :  My  lord,  I  found 
well  how  ye  were  hard  bestad,  for  I 
have  found  your  horse,  that  was  slain 
with  arrows.  As  for  that,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  I  pray  you  Sir  Lavaine 
speak  ye  of  other  matters,  and  let  ye 
this  pass,  and  we  shall  right  it  another 
time,  when  we  best  may. 

CHAP.  VI. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  came  in  the  nigbt  to 
the  queen,  and  bow  Sir  Mdiagrauue 
appeacbed  the  queen  of  treason. 

Then  the  knights  that  were  hurt  were 
searched,  and  soft  salves  were  laid  to 
their  wounds,  and  so  it  passed  on  till 
supper  time ;  and  all  the  cheer  that  might 
be  made  them  there  was  done  unto  the 
queen  and  all  her  knights.  Then  when 
season  was  they  went  unto  their  cham- 
bers. But  in  no  wise  the  queen  would 
not  suffer  the  wounded  knights  to  be 
from  her,  but  that  they  were  laid  within 
draughts  by  her  chamber,  upon  beds 
and  pillows,  that  she  hersc^  might  see 
to  them,  that  they  wanted  nothing.  So 
when  Launcelot  was  in  his  chamber 
that  was  assigned  imto  him,  he  called 
unto  Sir  Lavaine,  and  told  him  that  he 
must  go  speak  with  his  lady,  dame 
Guenever.  Sir,  said  Sir  Lavaine,  let  me 
go  with  you,  and  it  please  you,  for  I 
dread  me  sore  of  the  treason  of  Sir 
Meliagrance.  Nay,  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
I  thank  you,  but  I  will  have  nobody 
with  me.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  took  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  privily  went 
unto  a  place  whereas  he  had  espied  a 
ladder  toforehand,  and  that  he  took 
under  his  arm  and  bare  it  through  the 
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garden,  and  set  it  up  to  the  window. 
And  there  anon  the  queen  was  ready  to 
meet  him.  And  then  they  made  either 
to  other  their  complaints  of  many  divers 
things.  And  then  Sir  Laimcelot  wished 
that  he  might  have  come  in  to  her. 
Wit  ye  well,  said  the  queen,  I  would  as 
fiiin  as  ye  that  ye  might  come  in  to  me. 
Would  ye,  madam,  said  Su*  Launcelot, 
with  your  heart  that  I  were  with  you  ? 
Yea  truly,  said  the  queen.  Now  shall  I 
prove  my  might,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  for 
your  love.  And  then  he  set  his  hands 
upon  the  bars  of  iron,  and  pulled  at 
them  with  such  a  might  that  he  brast 
them  clean  out  of  the  stone  walls.  And 
therewithal  one  of  the  bars  of  iron  cut 
the  brawn  of  his  hands  throughout  to 
the  bone,  and  then  he  lept  into  the 
chamber  to  the  queen.  Make  ye  no 
noise,  said  the  queen,  for  my  wounded 
knights  lie  here  £ast  by  me.  And  when 
he  saw  his  time  that  he  might  tarry  no 
longer,  he  took  his  leave  and  departed 
at  the  window,  and  put  it  together  as 
wdl  as  he  might  again,  and  so  departed 
unto  his  own  chamber ;  and  there 
he  told  Sir  Lavaine  how  he  was  hurt ; 
then  Sir  Lavaine  dressed  his  hand,  and 
staunched  it,  and  put  upon  it  a  glove, 
that  it  should  not  be  espied.  And  so 
the  queen  lay  long^  in  her  bed,  until  it 
was  nine  of  the  clock.  Then  Sir  Melia- 
grance  went  to  the  queen's  chamber, 
and  found  her  ladies  there  ready  clothed. 
Mercy,  said  Sir  Meliagrance,  what  aileth 
you,  madam,  that  ye  sleep  thus  long  ? 
And  then  was  he  ware  of  the  blood  of 
Sir  Launcelot's  hurt  hand.  And  when 
Sir  Meliagrance  espied  that  blood,  then 
he  deemed  in  himself  that  she  was  false 
unto  the  king,  and  that  it  was  the  blood 
of  some  of  the  wounded  knights.  Ah, 
madam,  said  Sir  Meliagrance,  now  I 
have  founden  you  a  false  traitress  unto 
my  lord  Arthur ;  for  now  I  prove  well 
it  was  not  for  nought  that  ye  laid  these 
wounded  knights  within  the  bounds  of 
ycmr  chamber :  therefore  I  will  call  you 
of  treason  before  my  lord  king  Arthur, 
and  now  I  have  proved  you,  madam, 
with  a  shameful  deed,  and  that  they 
be  all  false,  or  some  of  them,  I  will 


make  good,  for  a  wounded  knight  hath 
been  here.  That  is  false,  said  the 
queen,  and  that  I  will  report  me  to 
them  all.  Then  when  the  ten  knights 
heard  Sir  Meliagrance's  words,  they 
spake  all  in  one  voice  and  said  unto 
Sir  Meliagrance,  Thou  sayest  falsely, 
and  wrongfully  puttest  upon  us  such  a 
deed,  and  that  we  will  make  good  any 
of  us,  choose  which  thou  list  of  us,  when 
we  are  whole  of  our  wounds.  Ye  shall 
not,  said  Sir  Meliagrance,  away  with 
your  proud  language,  for  here  ye  may 
all  see  that  a  wounded  knight  hath  been 
here.  Then  were  they  all  ashamed  when 
they  saw  that  blood,  and  wit  you  well 
Sir  Meliagrance  was  passing  glad  that 
he  had  the  queen  at  such  an  advantage, 
for  he  deemed  by  that  to  hide  his  trea- 
son. So  with  this  rumour  came  in  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  found  them  all  at  a  great 
array. 

CHAP.  VII. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  answered  for  the  queen, 
and  waged  battle  against  Sir  Melia^ 
graunce.  And  bow  Sir  Launcelot  was 
taken  in  a  trap. 

What  array  is  this?  said  Sir  Laim- 
celot. Then  Sir  Meliagrance  told  him 
what  he  had  found,  and  shewed  him  the 
blood.  Truly,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  ye 
did  not  your  part  nor  knightly  toward 
the  queen,  and  therefore  have  ye  done 
unworshipfully  and  shamefully  to  your- 
self. I  wot  not  what  ye  mean,  said  Sir 
Meliagrance,  but  well  I  am  sure  there 
hath  been  one  of  her  wounded  knights 
here,  and  therefore  I  will  prove  with 
my  hands  that  she  is  a  traitress  unto 
my  lord  Arthur,  Beware  what  ye  do, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  for  and  ye  say  so, 
and  that  ye  will  prove  it,  it  wiU  be 
t^en  at  your  hands.  My  lord  Sir 
Launcelot,  said  Sir  Meliagrance,  I  rede 
you  beware  what  ye  do,  for  though  ye 
are  never  so  good  a  knight,  as  ye  wot 
well  "that  ye  are  renowned  the  best 
knight  of  the  world,  yet  should  ye  be 
advised  to  do  battle  in  a  wrong  quarrel, 
for  God  will  have  a  stroke  in  eveiy 
battle.  As  for  that,  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
God  is  to  be  dread.    But  as  to  that 
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I  say  nay  plainly,  that  this  night  none 
of  these  ten  wounded  knights  was  here 
with  my  lady  queen  Guenever,  and  that 
will  I  prove  witli  my  hands,  that  ye  say 
untruly  in  that  now.  Hold,  said  Sir 
Meliagrance,  here  is  my  glove,  that  she 
is  traitress  unto  my  lord  king  Arthur, 
and  that  one  of  the  wounded  knights 
was  here.  And  I  receive  your  glove, 
said  Sir  Lauucelot.  And  so  they  were 
sealed  with  their  signets,  and  delivered 
unto  the  ten  knights.  At  what  day 
shall  we  do  battle  together?  said  Sir 
Launcelot.  This  day  eight  days,  said 
Sir  Meliagrance,  in  the  field  beside 
Westminster.  I  am  agreed,  said  Sir 
Laimcelot.  But  now,  said  Sir  Melia- 
grance, sithen  it  is  that  we  must  fight 
together,  I  beseech  you,  as  ye  are  a 
noble  knight,  await  me  with  no  treason, 
nor  none  villainy  the  meanwhile,  nor 
none  for  you.  So  God  me  help,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  ye  shall  right  well  wit  I 
was  never  of  no  such  conditions,  for 
I  report  me  to  all  knights  that  ever 
have  known  me,  I  fared  never  with 
no  treason,  nor  I  loved  never  the 
fellowship  of  no  man  that  fared  with 
treason.  Then  let  us  go  to  dinner,  said 
Meliagrance,  and  after  dinner  ye  and 
the  queen  and  ye  may  ride  all  to  West- 
minster. I  will  well,  said  Sir  Launce- 
lot. And  Sir  Meliagrance  said  to  Sir 
Launcelot,  Pleaseth  it  you  to  see  the 
eftures  of  this  castle?  With  a  good 
will,  said  Sir  Launcelot.  And  then  they 
went  together  from  chamber  to  cham- 
ber, for  Sir  launcelot  dread  no  perils. 
For  ever  a  man  of  worship  and  of 
prowess  dreadeth  least  always  perils: 
for  they  ween  every  man  be  as  they  be. 
But  ever  he  that  fareth  with  treason 
putteth  oft  a  man  in  great  danger.  So 
it  befell  upon  Sir  launcelot  that  no 
peril  dread.  As  he  went  with  Sir  Me- 
liagrance, he  trod  on  a  trap,  and  the 
board  rolled,  and  therewith  Sir  Launce- 
lot fell  down  more  than  ten  fathomTinto 
a  cave  full  of  straw.  And  then  Sir  Me- 
liagrance departed,  and  made  no  fare  as 
that  he  nist  where  he  was.  And  when 
Sir  Launcelot  was  thus  missed,  they 
marvelled  where  he  was  become.    And 


then  queen  Guenever  and  many  of  them 
deemed  that  he  was  departed  as  he  iros 
wont  to  do,  suddenly.  For  Sir  Melia- 
grance made  suddemy  to  put  away  oo 
side  Sir  Lavaine's  horse,  that  thqr  might 
all  understand  that  Sir  Launcdot  was 
departed  suddenly.  So  it  past  on  till 
after  dinner,  and  then  Sir  Lavalne  would 
not  stint  until  that  he  ordained  litters 
for  the  wounded  knights,  that  they  might 
be  laid  in  them,  and  so  with  the  queen 
and  them  all,  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
women and  other,  went  unto  West- 
minster, and  there  the  knights  told  kii^ 
Arthur  how  Meliagrance  had  appealed 
the  queen  of  high  treason,  and  how  Sir 
Launcelot  had  received  the  glove  of 
him,  and  this  day  eight  days  they  shall 
do  battle  afore  you.  By  my  head,  said 
king  Arthur,  I  am  sS&Lrd  Sir  Melia- 
grance hath  taken  upon  him  a  great 
charge.  But  where  is  Sir  Launcdot? 
said  the  king.  Sir,  said  they  all,  we 
wot  not  where  he  is,  but  we  deem  he  is 
ridden  to  some  adventures,  as  he  is 
ofttimes  wont  to  do,  for  he  hath  Sir 
Lavaine's  horse.  Let  him  be,  said  the 
king,  he  will  be  founden,  but  if  he  he 
trapped  with  some  treason. 

CHAP.  vin. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  was  delivered  out  of 
prison  by  a  lady,  and  took  a  v^ 
courser,  and  came /or  to  keep  bis  day. 

So  leave  we  Sir  Launcelot,  lying 
within  that  cave  in  great  pain,  and 
every  day  there  came  a  lady  and 
brought  him  his  meat  and  his  drink, 
and  wooed  him  to  love  her.  And  ever 
the  noble  knight  Sir  Launcelot  said  her 
nay.  Sir  Launcelot,  said  she,  ye  are 
not  wise,  for  ye  may  never  out  of  this 
prison  but  if  ye  have  my  help,  and  also 
your  lady  queen  Guenever  shall  be 
burnt  in  your  default,  unless  that  ye  be 
there  at  the  day  of  battle.  God  defend, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  she  should  be 
burnt  in  my  default :  and  if  it  be  so, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  I  may  not  be 
there,  it  shall  be  well  understood  bdth 
at  the  king  and  at  the  queen,  and  with 
all  men  of  worship,  that  I  am  dead, 
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sick,  or  in  prison.  For  all  men  that 
know  me  wul  say  for  me  that  I  am  in 
some  evil  case,  and  I  be  not  there  that 
day,  and  well  I  wot  there  is  some  good 
kn^t,  either  of  my  blood,  or  some 
other  that  loveth  me,  that  will  take  my 
qnarrel  in  hand :  and,  therefore,  said  Sir 
Lanncelot,  wit  ye  well  ye  shall  not  fear 
me.  And  if  there  were  no  more  women 
in  all  this  land  but  you,  I  would  not  say 
otherwise.  Then  art  thou  shamed,  said 
the  lady,  and  destroyed  for  ever.  As 
for  world's  shame,  Jesu  defend  me ;  and 
as  for  my  distress,  it  is  welcome,  what- 
soever it  be  that  God  sendeth  me.  So 
she  came  to  him  the  same  day  that  the 
battle  should  be,  and  said.  Sir  Laun- 
oelot,  me  thinketh  ye  are  too  hard- 
hearted, but  wouldest  thou  but  kiss  me 
once  I  should  deliver  thee  and  thine 
armour,  and  the  best  horse  that  is 
within  Sir  Meliagrance's  stable.  As  for 
to  kiss  you,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  may 
do  that,  and  lose  no  worship,  and  wit 
ye  well,  and  I  understood  there  were 
any  disworship  for  to  kiss  you,  I  would 
not  do  it.  Then  he  kissed  her,  and  then 
she  gat  him  and  brought  him  to  his 
armour.  And  when  he  was  armed,  she 
brought  him  to  a  stable,  where  stood 
twelve  good  coursers,  and  bad  him 
choose  the  best.  Then  Sir  Launcelot 
looked  upon  a  white  courser,  the  which 
liked  him  best,  and  anon  he  commanded 
the  keepers  fast  to  saddle  him  with  the 
best  saddle  of  war  that  there  was,  and 
so  it  was  done  as  he  bade.  Then  gat 
he  his  spear  in  his  hand,  and  his  sword 
by  his  side,  and  commanded  the  lady 
unto  God,  and  said.  Lady,  for  this  good 
deed  I  shall  do  you  service  if  ever  it 
be  in  my  power. 

CHAP.  IX. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  came  the  same  time 
that  Sir  Mdiagraunce  abode  bim  in  the 
Jidd,  and  dressed  bim  to  battle. 

Now  leave  we  Sir  Launcelot  gallop 
all  that  he  might,  and  speak  we  of 
queen  Guenever  that  was  brought  to 
a  fire  to  be  burnt,  for  Sir  Meliagrance 
was  sure,  him  thought,  that  Sir  Laun- 


celot should  not  be  at  that  battle,  there- 
fore he  ever  cried  upon  king  Arthur  to 
do  him  justice,  or  else  bring  forth  Sir 
Laimcelot  du  Lake.  Then  was  the  king 
and  all  the  court  full  sore  abashed  and 
shamed  that  the  queen  should  be  burnt 
in  the  default  of  Sir  Launcelot.  My 
lord  Arthur,  said  Sir  Lavaine,  ye  may 
understand  that  it  is  not  well  with  my 
lord  Sir  Launcelot,  for  and  he  were  on 
live,  so  that  he  be  not  sick  or  in  prison, 
wit  ye  well  he  would  be  here,  for 
never  heard  ye  that  ever  he  failed  his 
part  for  whom  he  should  do  battle  for. 
And  therefore,  said  Sir  Lavaine,  my 
lord  king  Arthur,  I  beseech  you  give 
me  licence  to  do  battle  here  this  day 
for  my  lord  and  master,  and  for  to  save 
my  lady  the  queen.  Gramercy,  gentle 
knight,  Sir  Lavaine,  said  king  Arthur, 
for  I  dare  say  all  that  Sir  Meliagrance 
putteth  upon  my  lady  the  queen  is 
wrong,  for  I  have  spoken  with  all  the 
ten  wounded  knights,  and  there  is  not 
one  of  them,  and  he  were  whole  and 
able  to  do  battle,  but  he  would  prove 
upon  Sir  Meliagrance's  body  that  it  is 
false  that  he  putteth  upon  my  queen. 
So  shall  I,  said  Sir  Lavaine,  in  the 
defence  of  my  lord  Sir  Launcelot,  and 
ye  will  give  me  leave.  Now  I  give  you 
leave,  said  king  Artliur,  and  do  your 
best,  for  I  dare  well  say  there  is  some 
treason  done  to  Sir  Launcelot.  Then 
was  Sir  Lavaine  horsed,  and  suddenly 
at  the  list's  end  he  rode  to  perform  this 
battle.  And  right  as  the  heralds  should 
cry  Lesses  les  aler,  right  so  came  in 
Sir  Launcelot  driving  with  all  the  force 
of  his  horse.  And  then  Arthur  cried. 
Ho !  and  Abide !  Then  was  Sir  Laun- 
celot called  on  horseback  tofore  king 
Arthur,  and  there  he  told  openly  tofore 
the  king  and  all,  how  Sir  Meliagrance 
had  served  him  first  and  last.  And 
when  the  king  and  the  queen  and  all 
the  lords  knew  of  the  treason  of  Sir 
Meliagrance,  they  were  all  ashamed  on 
his  behalf.  Then  was  queen  Guenever 
sent  for,  and  set  by  the  king  in  great 
trust  of  her  champion.  And  then  there 
was  no  more  else  to  say,  but  Sir  Laun- 
celot and  Sir  Meliagrance  dressed  them 
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unto  battle,  and  took  their  spears,  and 
so  they  came  together  as  thunder,  and 
there  Sir  Launodot  bare  him  down 
quite  over  his  horse  croup.  And  then 
Sir  Laimcelot  alight,  and  dressed  his 
shield  on  his  shoulder  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  Sir  Meliagrance  in  the 
same  wise  dressed  him  unto  him,  and 
there  they  smote  many  great  strokes  to- 
gether, and  at  the  last  Sir  Launcelot 
smote  him  such  a  buffet  upon  the 
helmet,  that  he  fell  on  the  one  side  to 
the  earth,  and  then  he  cried  upon  him 
aloud.  Most  noble  knight,  Sir  Launcelot 
du  Lake,  save  my  life,  for  I  yield  me 
unto  you,  and  I  beseech  you,  as  ye  be  a 
knight  and  fellow  of  the  Table  Round, 
slay  me  not,  for  I  yield  me  as  overcomen, 
and  whether  I  shall  live  or  die  I  put  me 
in  the  king's  hands  and  yours.  Then 
Sir  Launcelot  wist  not  what  to  do,  for 
he  had  lever  than  all  the  good  of  the 
world  he  might  have  been  revenged 
upon  Sir  MeUagrance;  and  Sir  Laun- 
celot looked  toward  queen  Guenever  if 
he  might  espy  by  any  sign  or  coun- 
tenance what  she  would  have  done. 
And  then  the  queen  wagged  her  head 
upon  Sir  Launcelot,  as  though  she 
would  say  slay  him.  Full  weU  knew 
Sir  Launcelot  by  the  wagging  of  her 
head  that  she  would  have  had  him 
dead :  then  Sir  Launcelot  bad  him  rise 
for  shame,  and  perform  that  battle  to 
the  utterance.  Nay,  said  Sir  Melia- 
grance, I  will  never  arise  until  ye  take 
me  as  yielden  and  recreant.  I  shall 
proffer  you  large  proffers,  said  Sir  Laun- 
celot, that  is  to  say,  I  shall  unarm  my 
head  and  my  left  quarter  of  my  body, 
all  that  may  be  unarmed,  and  let  bind 
my  left  hand  behind  me,  so  that  it  shall 
not  help  me,  and  right  so  I  shall  do 
battle  with  you.  Then  Sir  Meliagrance 
start  up  upon  his  legs,  and  said  on  high. 
My  lord  Arthur,  take  heed  to  this 
proffer,  for  I  will  take  it,  and  let  him 
be  disarmed  and  bounden  according 
to  his  proffer.  WTiat  say  ye,  said  king 
Arthur  imto  Sir  Launcelot,  will  ye 
abide  by  your  proffer?  Yea,  my  lord, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  will  never  go  from 
that  I  have  once  said.   Then  the  knights 


parters  of  the  field  disarmed  Sir  Laun- 
celot, first  his  head,  and  sithen  his  kft 
arm  and  his  left  side,  and  they  bonnd 
his  left  arm  behind  his  bax:k,  withoit 
shield  or  anything,  and  then  ihey  wexe 
put  together.    Wit  you  well  there  was 
many  a  lady  and  kmght  marvelled  that 
Sir  Launcelot  would  jeopardy  himsdf 
in  such  wise.    Then  Sir  Meliagrance 
came  with  his  sword  all  on  hi^  and 
Sir  Launcelot  shewed  him  openly  his 
bare  head  and  the  bare  left  side.   And 
when  he  wend  to  have  smitten  him 
upon  the  bare  head,  then  lightly  he 
avoided  the  left  leg  and  the  kft  side, 
and  put  his  right  hand  and  his  sword  to 
that  stroke,  and  so  put  it  on  side  with 
great  sleight,  and  then  with  great  force 
Sir  Launcelot  smote  him  on  the  hdmet 
such  a  buffet  that  the  stroke  cured  the 
head  in  two  parts.    Then  there  was  no 
more  to  do  but  he  was  drawn  out  of  the 
field.    And  at  the  great  instance  of  the 
knights  of  the  Table  Round  the  king 
suffered  him  to  be  interred,  and  the 
mention  made  upon  him  who  slew  him, 
and  for  what  cause  he  was  slain.    And 
then  the  king  and  the  queen  made  more 
of   Sir  Launcelot,  and   more  he  was 
cherished,  than  ever  he  was  aforehand 

CHAP.  X. 

How  Sir  Urre  came  into  Arthur's  court 
for  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds,  and  bow 
king  Arthur  wotdd  begin  to  handle  him. 

Then,  as  the  French  book  maketh 
mention,  there  was  a  good  knight  in 
the  land  of  Hungary,  his  name  was 
Sir  Urre,  and  he  was  an  adventurous 
knight,  and  in  all  places  where  he 
might  hear  of  any  deeds  of  worship, 
there  would  he  be.  So  it  happened  in 
Spain  there  was  an  earl's  son,  his  name 
was  Alphegus,  and  at  a  great  tourna- 
ment in  Spain  this  Sir  Urre,  knight  of 
Hungary,  and  Sir  Alphegus  of  Spain, 
encountered  together  for  very  envy,  and 
so  either  undertook  other  to  the  dtter- 
ance,  and  by  fortune  Sir  Urre  slew  Sir 
Alphegus,  the  earl's  son  of  Spain.  But 
this  knight  that  was  slain  had  given 
Sir  Urre,  or  ever  he  was  slain,  seven 
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great  wounds,  three  on  the  head,  and 
Kmr  on  his  body  and  upon  his  left 
hand.  And  this  Sir  Alphegus  had  a 
mother,  the  which  v^as  a  great  sorceress, 
and  she,  for  the  despite  of  her  son's 
death,  wrought  by  her  subtile  crafts 
that  Sir  Urre  should  never  be  whole, 
bnt  ever  his  wounds  should  one  time 
fester  and  another  time  bleed,  so  that 
he  should  never  be  whole,  until  the  best 
knight  of  the  world  had  searched  his 
wounds,  and  thus  she  made  her  avaunt, 
where  through  it  was  known  that  Sir 
Urre  should  never  be  whole.  Then  his 
mother  let  make  an  horse-litter,  and 
pat  him  therein  under  two  palfreys, 
and  then  she  took  Sir  Urre's  sister  with 
him,  a  full  fair  damsel,  whose  name 
was  Felelolie,  and  then  she  took  a  page 
with  him  to  keep  their  horses,  and  so 
they  led  Sir  Urre  through  many  coun- 
tries. For,  as  the  French  book  saith, 
she  led  him  so  seven  year  through  all 
lands  christened,  and  never  she  could 
find  no  knight  that  might  ease  her  son. 
So  she  came  into  Scotland,  and  into 
the  lands  of  England,  and  by  fortune 
she  came  nigh  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
until  Arthur's  court,  that  at  that  time 
was  holden  at  Carlisle.  And  when  she 
came  there,  then  she  made  it  openly 
to  be  known  how  that  she  was  come 
into  that  land  for  to  heal  her  son. 

Then  king  Arthur  let  call  the  lady, 
and  asked  her  the  cause  why  she 
brought  that  hurt  knight  into  that  land. 
My  most  noble  king,  said  that  lady, 
wit  you  well  I  brought  him  hither  for 
to  be  healed  of  his  woimds,  that  of 
all  this  seven  year  he  might  not  be 
whole.  And  then  she  told  the  king 
where  he  was  wounded,  and  of  whom, 
and  how  his  mother  had  discovered  in 
her  pride  how  she  had  wrought  that 
by  enchantment,  so  that  he  should  never 
be  whole  until  the  best  knight  of  the 
world  had  searched  his  wounds : — And 
so  I  have  passed  through  all  the  lands 
christened  to  have  him  healed,  except 
this  land :  and  if  I  fail  to  heal  him  here 
in  this  land,  I  will  never  take  more 
pain  upon  me,  and  that  is  pity,  for  he 
was  a  good  knight,  and  of  great  noble- 


ness. What  is  his  name  ?  said  Arthur. 
My  good  and  gracious  lord,  she  said, 
his  name  is  Sir  Urre  of  the  Mount.  In 
good  time,  said  the  king,  and  sith  ye 
are  come  into  this  land  ye  are  right 
welcome.  And  wit  you  well  here  shall 
your  son  be  healed,  and  ever  any  chris- 
tian man  may  heal  him.  And  for  to 
f've  all  other  men  of  worship  courage 
myself  will  assay  to  handle  your  son, 
and  so  shall  all  the  kings,  dukes,  and 
earls  that  be  here  present  with  me  at 
this  time;  thereto  will  I  command 
them,  and  well  I  wot  they  shall  obey  and 
do  after  my  commandment.  And  wit 
you  well,  said  king  Arthur  imto  Urre*s 
sister,  I  shall  begin  to  handle  him  and 
search  unto  my  power,  not  presuming 
upon  me  that  I  am  so  worthy  to  heal 
your  son  by  my  deeds,  but  I  will  en- 
courage other  men  of  worship  to  do  as 
I  will  do.  And  then  the  king  com- 
manded all  the  kings,  dukes,  and  earls, 
and  all  noble  knights  of  the  Round 
Table  that  were  there  that  time  present, 
to  come  into  the  meadow  of  Carlisle. 
And  so  at  that  time  there  were  but  an 
hundred  and  ten  of  the  Round  Table, 
for  forty  knights  were  that  time  away. 
And  so  here  we  must  begin  at  king 
Arthur,  as  is  kindly  to  begin  at  him 
that  was  the  most  man  of  worship  that 
was  christened  at  that  time. 

CHAP.  XI. 

How  king  Arthur  bandied  Sir  Vrre^  and 
after  him  many  other  knights  of  the 
Round  Table. 

Then  king  Arthur  looked  upon  Sir 
Urre,  and  the  king  thought  he  was  a 
full  likely  man  when  he  was  whole. 
And  king  Arthur  made  him  to  be  taken 
down  off  the  litter,  and  laid  him  upon 
the  earth,  and  there  was  laid  a  cushion 
of  gold  that  he  should  kneel  upon. 
And  then  Arthur  said.  Noble  fair 
knight,  me  repenteth  of  thy  hurt,  and 
for  to  courage  all  other  noble  knights 
I  will  pray  thee  softly  to  suffer  me 
to  handle  your  wounds.  Most  noble 
christened  king,  said  Un-e,  do  as  ye 
Ust,  for  X  am  at  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
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at  Your  coinmandmeui.  So  then  Arthur 
souly  handled  him,  and  then  some  of 
his  wounds  renewed  upon  bleeding. 
Then  the  king  Clariance  of  Northumber- 
land searched,  and  it  would  not  be. 
And  then  Sir  Barant  le  Apres,  that 
was  called  the  king  with  the  hundred 
knights,  he  assayed,  and  failed ;  and  so 
did  king  Urience,  of  the  land  of  Gore. 
So  did  king  Anguissance  of  Ireland; 
so  did  king  Nentres  of  Garloth ;  so  did 
king  Carados  of  Scotland;  so  did  the 
duke  Galahalt,  the  haut  prince ;  so  did 
Constantine,  that  was  Sir  Carados's 
son,  of  Cornwall ;  so  did  duke  Chalance 
of  Clarance ;  so  did  the  earl  Ulbause ; 
so  did  the  earl  Lambaile;  so  did  the 
earl  Aristause.  Then  came  in  Sir  Ga- 
waine,  with  his  three  sons,  Sir  Gin- 
galin,  Sir  Florence,  and  Sir  Lovel ;  these 
two  were  b^otten  upon  Sir  Brandiles*s 
sister ;  and  all  they  failed.  Then  came 
in  Sir  Agravaine,  Sir  Gaheris,  Sir  Mor- 
(Ired,  and  the  good  knight  Sir  Garelh, 
which  was  of  very  knighthood  worth 
all  the  brethren.  So  came  knights  of 
Launcelot's  kin,  but  Sir  Launcelot  was 
not  that  time  in  the  court,  for  he 
was  that  time  upon  his  adventures. 
'I'hen  Sir  Lionel,  Sir  Ector  de  Maris, 
Sir  Bors  de  Ganis,  Sir  Blamor  de  Ganis, 
Sir  Bleoberis  de  Ganis,  Sir  Gahalan- 
line.  Sir  Galihodin,  Sir  Menadeuke,  Sir 
Villiars  the  valiant,  Sir  Hebes  le  Re- 
noumes.  All  these  were  of  Sir  Launce- 
lot's kin,  and  all  they  failed.  Then  came 
in  Sir  Sagramor  le  Desirous,  Sir  Dodi- 
nas  le  Savage,  Sir  Dinadan,  Sir  Bruin 
le  Noire,  that  Sir  Kay  named  la  Cote 
Male  Taile,  and  Sir  Kay  the  seneschal, 
Sir  Kay  de  Stranges,  Sir  Meliot  de 
Logris,  Sir  Petipase  of  Winchelsea, 
Sir  Galleron  of  Galway,  Sir  Melion  of 
the  mountain,  Sir  Cardok,  Sir  Uwaine 
les  Avoutres,  and  Sir  Ozanna  le  Cure 
Hardy.  Then  came  in  Sir  Astamore, 
and  Sir  Gromere,  Grummor's  son,  Sir 
Crosselme,  Sir  Servause  le  Breuse,  that 
was  called  a  passing  strong  knight. 
For,  as  the  book  saith,  the  chief  L^dy 
of  the  lake  feasted  this  Sir  Launcelot, 
and  Sir  Servause  le  Breuse,  and  when 
she  had  feasted  them  both  at  sundry 


times,  she  prayed  them  to  give  her  a 
boon,  and  they  granted  it  her,  and  then 
she  prayed  Sir  Servause  that  he  would 
promise  her  never  to  do  battle  against 
Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake;  and  in  the 
same  wise  she  prayed  Sir  Launcelot 
never  to  do  battle  against  Sir  Servause; 
and  so  either  promised  her.  For  the 
French  book  saith  that  Sir  Servause 
had  never  courage  nor  lust  to  do  battle 
against  no  man,  but  if  it  were  against 
giants,  and  against  dragons,  and  wild 
beasts.  So  we  pass  unto  them  that,  at 
the  king's  request,  made  them  all  that 
were  there  at  that  high  feast,  as  of  the 
knights  of  the  Table  Round,  for  to 
search  Sir  Urre :  to  that  intent  the  king  i 
did  it,  to  wit  which  was  the  noblest 
knight  among  them. 

Then  there  came  Sir  Aglovale,  Sir 
Dumore,  Sir  Tor,  and  king  Pellinore 
begat  them  all,  first,  Sir  Tor,  Sir  Aglo- 
vale, Sir  Dumore,  Sir  Lamorak,  the 
most  noblest  knight,  one  that  ever  was 
in  Arthur's  days  as  for  a  worldly  Imight, 
and  Sir  Percivale  that  was  peerless, 
except  Sir  Galahad,  in  holy  deeds,  hot 
they  died  in  the  quest  of  the  Sancgreal. 
Then  came  Sir  Griflet  le  Fise  de  Dicu, 
Sir  Luca  the  botteler,  Sir  Bedivere  his 
brother.  Sir  Brandiles,  Sir  Constantine, 
Sir  Cador's  son  of  Cornwall,  that  was 
king  after  Arthur's  day?,  and  Sir  Qegis, 
Sir  Sadok,  Sir  Dinas  le  seneschal  of 
Cornwall,  Sir  Fergus,  Sir  Driant,  Sir 
Lamb^^s,  Sir  Clarrus  of  Cleremont, 
Sir  Cloddrus,  Sir  Hectimere,  Sir  Edward 
of  Camarvan,  Sir  Dinas,  Sir  Priamus, 
that  was  christened  by  Sir  Tristram  the 
the  noble  knight,  and  these  three  were 
brethren;  Sir  Hellaine  le  Blank,  that 
was  son  unto  Sir  Bors  and  king  Bran- 
degoris's  daughter,  and  Sir  Brian  de 
Listinoise;  Sir  Gautere,  Sir  Reynold, 
Sir  Gillemere,  were  three  brethren  that 
Sir  Launcelot  won  upon  a  bridge  in 
Sir  Kay's  arms.  Sir  Guiart  le  Petite, 
Sir  Bellangere  le  Beuse,  that  was  son  to 
the  good  knight  Sir  Alisander  le  Or- 
phelin,  that  was  slain  by  the  treason 
of  king  Mark.  Also  that  traitor  king 
slew  the  noble  knight  Sir  Tristram,  as 
he  sat  harping  afore  his  lady  La  Beale 
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with  a  trenchant  glaive,  for 
death  was  much  bewailing  of 
night  that  ever  were  in  Arthur's 
there  were  never  none  so  be- 
as  was  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir 
ik,  for  they  were  traitorously 
lir  Tristram  by  king  Mark,  and 
norak  by  Sir  Gawaine  and  his 
ti.  And  this  Sir  Bellangere  re- 
the  death  of  his  father  Ali- 
and  Sir  Tristram,  slew  king 
ind  La  Beale  Isoud  died,  swoon- 
ton  the  cross  of  Sir  Tristram, 
f  was  great  pity.  And  all  that 
ith  king  Mark,  that  were  con- 
to  the  death  of  Sir  Tristram, 
lain,  as  Sir  Andred,  and  many 
Then  came  Sir  Hebes,  Sir  Mor- 
Sir  Sentraile,  Sir  Suppinabiles, 
iangere  le  Orgulous,  that  the 
night  Sir  Lamorak  wan  in  plain 
Sir  Nerovens,  and  Sir  Pie- 
two  good  knights  that  Sir  Laim- 
?an;  Sir  Darras,  Sir  Harry  le 
ake.  Sir  Erminide,  brother  to 
lermance  for  whom  Sir  Pala- 
fought  at  the  red  city  with  two 
Q ;  and  Sir  Selises  of  the  dolorous 
Sir  Edward  of  Orkney,  and  Sir 
e,  that  was  called  the  noble 
of  the  red  lawns,  that  Sir  Ga- 
n  for  the  love  of  dame  Liones ; 
•ok  de  Grevant,  Sir  Degrane 
Vilany,  that  fought  with  the 
f  the  black  lowe ;  Sir  Epinogris, 
5  the  king's  son  of  Northumber- 
3ir  Pelleas,  that  loved  the  lady 
and  he  had  died  for  her  love, 
t  been  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
sr  name  was  dame  Nimue,  and 
dded  Sir  Pelleas,  and  she  saved 
at  he  was  never  slain,  and  he 
all  noble  knight ;  and  Sir  Lamiel 
liff,  that  was  a  great  lover ;  Sir 
de  Force,  Sir  Meleaus  de  Lile, 
bart  le  Cure  Hardy,  that  was 
.rthur's  son,  Sir  Mador  de  la 
Sir  Colgrevance,  Sir  Hervise  de 
st  Savage,  Sir  Marrok,  the  good 
that  was  betrayed  with  his  wife, 
made  him  seven  year  a  werwolf; 
sant.  Sir  Pertilope  his  brother, 
IS  called  the  green  knight,  and 


Sir  Perimones,  brother  to  them  both, 
that  was  called  the  red  knight,  that 
Sir  Gareth  wan  when  he  was  called 
Beaumains.  All  these  himdred  knights 
and  ten  searched  Sir  Urre's  wounds,  by 
the  commandment  of  king  Arthur. 

CHAP.  XII. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  was  commanded  by 
Arthur  to  handle  his  wounds^  and  anon 
he  was  all  whole,  and  how  they  thanked 
God, 

Mercy,  said  king  Arthur,  where  is 
Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  that  he  is  not 
here  at  this  time?  Thus  as  they  stood 
and  spake  of  many,  things,  there  was 
espied  Sir  Launcelot,  that  came  riding 
toward  them,  and  told  the  king.  Peace, 
said  the  king,  let  no  manner  thing  be 
said  until  he  be  come  lo  us.  So  when 
Sir  Launcelot  espied  king  Arthur  he 
descended  from  his  horse,  and  came 
to  the  king,  and  saluted  him,  and 
them  all.  Anon  as  the  maid.  Sir  Urre's 
sister,  saw  Sir  Launcelot,  she  ran  to  her 
brother  there  as  he  lay  in  his  litter,  and 
said.  Brother,  here  is  come  a  knight  that 
my  heart  giveth  greatly  unto.  Fair  sis- 
ter, said  Sir  Urre,  so  doth  my  heart  light 
against  him,  and  certainly  I  hope  now 
to  be  healed,  for  my  heart  giveth  unto 
him  more  than  to  all  these  that  have 
searched  me.  Then  said  king  Arthur 
unto  Sir  Launcelot,  Ye  must  do  as  we 
have  done ;  and  told  Sir  Launcelot  what 
they  had  done,  and  shewed  him  them  all 
that  had  searched  him.  Heaven  defend 
me,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  when  so  many 
kings  and  knights  have .  assayed  and 
failed,  that  I  should  presume  upon  me  to 
achieve  that  all  ye  my  lords  might  not 
achieve.  Ye  shall  not  choose,  said  king 
Arthur,  for  1  will  command  you  for  to 
do  as  we  all  have  done.  My  most  re- 
nowned lord,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  ye 
know  well  I  dare  not  nor  may  not  dis- 
obey your  commandment,  but  and  I 
might  or  durst,  wit  you  well  I  would 
not  take  upon  me  to  touch  that  wounded 
knight,  to  that  ihtent  that  I  should  pass 
all  other  knights  ;  heaven  defend  me 
from  that  shame.    Ye  take  it  wrong, 
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said  king  Arthur,  ye  shall  not  do  it  for 
no  presumption,  but  for  to  bear  us  fel- 
lowship, insomuch  ye  be  a  fellow  of 
the  Table  Roimd,  and  wit  you  well,  said 
king  Arthur,  and  ye  prevail  not  and  heal 
him,  I  dare  say  there  is  no  knight  in 
this  land  may  heal  him,  and  therefore  I 
pray  you  do  as  we  have  done.    And 
then  all  the  kings  and  knights  for  the 
most  part  prayed  Sir  Launcelot  to  search 
him,  and  then  the  wounded  knight  Sir 
Urre  set  him  up  weakly,  and  prayed  Sir 
Launcelot   heartily,   saying,   Courteous 
knight,  I  require  thee  for  God's  sake  heal 
my  wounds,  for  me  thinketh,  ever  sithen 
ye  came  here  my  wounds  grieve  me  not. 
Ah  my  fair  lord,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  Jesu 
would  that  I  might  help  you,  I  shame 
me  sore  that  I  should  be  thus  rebuked, 
for  never  was  I  able  in  worthiness  to  do 
so  high  a  thing.     Then  Sir  Launcelot 
kneeled  down  by  the  wounded  knight, 
saying.   My  lord   Arthur,   I   must    do 
your  commandment,  the  which  is  sore 
against  my  heart.    And  then  he  held  up 
his  hands,  and  looked  into  the  east,  say- 
ing secretly  unto  himself,  Thou  blessed 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  beseech 
thee  of  thy  mercy,  that  my  simple  wor- 
ship and  honesty  be  saved,  and  thou, 
blessed  Trinity,  thou  mayest  give  power 
to  heal  this  sick  knight,  by  thy  great 
virtue  and  grace  of  thee,  but,  good  Lord, 
never  of  myself.     And  then  Sir  Launce- 
lot prayed  Sir  Urre  to  let  him  see  his 
head;  and  then,  devoutly  kneeling,  he 
ransacked  the  three  wounds,  that  they 
bled  a  little,  and  forthwith  all  the  wounds 
fair  healed,  and  seemed  as  they  had  been 
whole  a  seven  year.    And  in  likewise  he 
searched  his  body  of  other  three  wounds, 
and  they  healed  in  likewise.    And  then 
the  last  of  all  he  searched  the  which  was 
in  his  hand,  and,  anon,  it  healed  fair. 
Then  king  Arthur,  and  all  the  kings  and 
knights,  kneeled  down,  and  gave  thanks 
and  lovings  unto  God,  and  to  his  blessed 
mother,  and  ever  Sir  Launcelot  wept  as 
he  had  been  a  child  that  had  been  b«iten. 
Then  king  Arthur  let  array  priests  and 
clerks  in  the  most  devoutest  manner,  to 
bring  in  Sir  Urre  within  Carlisle,  with 
singing  and  loving  to  God.    And  when 


this  was  done,  the  king  let  clothe  him 
in  the  richest  manner  that  could  be 
thought ;  and  then  were  but  few  better 
made  knights  in  all  the  court,  for  he  was 
passingly  well  made  and  bigly :  and 
Arthur  asked  Sir  Urre  how  he  felt  him- 
self. My  good  lord,  he  said,  I  felt  mysdf 
never  so  lusty.  Will  ye  just,  and  do 
deeds  of  arms?  said  king  Arthur.  Sir, 
said  Sir  Urre,  and  I  had  all  that  longed 
unto  justs,  I  would  soon  be  ready. 

CHAP.  xm. 

How  there  was  a  party  made  ofanbwidnd 
knights  against  an  hundred  knights^  and 
of  other  matters. 

Then  king  Arthur  made  a  party  of 
hundred  knights  to  be  against  an  hun- 
dred knights.  And  so,  upon  the  morn, 
they  justed  for  a  diamond;  but  there 
justed  none  of  the  dangerous  knights; 
and  so,  for  to  shorten  this  tale.  Sir  Une 
and  Sir  Lavaine  justed  best  that  day, 
for  there  was  none  of  them  but  he  over- 
threw and  pulled  down  thirty  knights; 
and  then,  by  the  assent  of  all  thekings 
and  lords.  Sir  Urre  and  Sir  Lavaine  were 
made  knights  of  the  Table  Round.  And 
Sir  Lavaine  cast  his  love  to  dame  Fde- 
lolie,  Sir  Urre*s  sister,  and  then  they 
were  wedded  together  with  great  joy, 
and  king  Arthur  gave  to  every  each  of 
them  a  barony  of  lands.  And  this  Sir 
Urre  would  never  go  from  Sir  Launcdot, 
but  he,  and  Sir  Lavaine,  awaited  ever- 
more upon  him ;  and  they  were  in  all 
the  court  accounted  for  good  knights, 
and  full  desirous  in  arms;  and  many 
noble  deeds  they  did,  for  they  would 
have  no  rest,  but  ever  sought  adven- 
tures. Thus  they  lived  in  the  conrt, 
with  great  nobleness  and  joy,  long  time. 
But  every  night  and  day  Sir  Agravaine, 
Sir  Gawaine's  brother,  await^  queen 
Guenever  and  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  to 
put  them  to  a  rebuke  and  shame.  And 
so  leave  I  here  of  this  tale,  and  overskip 
great  books  of  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake, 
what  great  adventures  he  did  when  he 
was  called  Le  Chevaler  du  Chariot. 
For,  as  the  French  book  saith,  because 
of  despite  that  knights  and  ladies  called 
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him  the  knight  that  rode  in  the  chariot, 
as  he  were  judged  to  the  gallows ;  Uiere- 
Ibre,  in  despite  of  all  them  that  named 
him  so,  he  was  carried  in  a  chariot  a 
twelve  month,  for  but  little  after  that  he 
had  slain  Sir  Meliagrance  in  the  queen's 
quarrel,  he  never  in  a  twelve  month 
came  on  horseback.  And,  as  the  French 


book  saith,  he  did  that  twelve  month 
more  than  forty  battles.  And  because 
I  have  lost  the  very  matter  of  Le  Che- 
valer  du  Chariot,  I  depart  from  the  tale 
of  Sir  Launcelot,  and  here  I  go  unto  the 
Morte  of  king  Arthur,  and  that  caused 
Sir  Agravaine, 
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CHAP.  I. 

JSow  Sit  Agravaine  and  Sir  Mordred  were 
bu^  upon  Sir  Gtnvaine  for  to  disclose 
ibe  love  between  Sir  Launcelot  and  queen 
Gvenever, 

In  May,  when  every  lusty  heart  flou- 
risheth  and  burgeneth ;  for  as  the  season 
is  lusty  to  behold  and  comfortable,  so 
man  and  woman  rejoice  and  gladden  of 
summer  coming  with  his  fresh  flowers : 
for  winter,  wim  his  rough  winds  and 
blasts,  causeth  a  lusty  man  and  woman 
to  cower  and  sit  fast  by  the  fire.  So 
in  this  season,  as  in  the  month  of  May, 
it  befell  a  great  anger  and  unhap  that 
stinted  not  till  the  flower  of  chivalry  of 
all  the  world  was  destroyed  and  slain : 
and  all  was  long  upon  two  unhappy 
knights,  the  which  were  named  Sir 
Agravaine  and  Sir  Mordred  that  were 
brethren  unto  Sir  Gawaine.  For  this 
Sir  Agravaine  and  Sir  Mordred  had  ever 
a  privy  hate  unto  the  queen  dame  Gue- 
never,  and  to  Sir  Launcelot,  and  daily 
and  m'ghtly  they  ever  watched  upon  Sir 
Launcelot.  So  it  mis-happed  Sir  Ga- 
waine and  all  his  brethren  were  in  king 
Arthur's  chamber,  and  then  Sir  Agra- 
yaine  said  thus  openly,  and  not  in  no 
counsel,  that  many  knights  might  hear 
it,  I  marvel  that  we  all  be  not  ashamed 
botli  to  see  and  to  know  how  Sir  Laun- 
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celot  goeth  with  the  queen,  and  all  we 
know  it  so,  and  it  is  shamefully  suffered 
of  us  all,  that  we  all  should  suffer  so 
noble  a  king  as  king  Arthur  is  so  to  be 
shamed.  Then  spake  Sir  Gawaine,  and 
said,  Brother,  Sir  Agravaine,  I  pray  you, 
and  charge  you,  move  no  such  matters 
no  more  afore  me;  for  wit  ye  well, 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  I  will  not  be  of  your 
counsel.  Truly,  said  Sir  Gaheris  and 
Sir  Gareth,  we  will  not  be  knowing, 
brother  Agravaine,  of  your  deeds.  Then 
will  I,  said  Sir  Mordred.  I  believe  well 
that,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  for  ever,  unto 
all  unhappiness,  brother  Sir  Mordied, 
thereto  will  ye  grant,  and  I  would  that 
ye  left  all  tnis,  and  made  you  not  so 
busy,  for  I  know,  said  Sir  Gawaine, 
what  will  fall  of  it.  Fall  of  it  what 
fall  may,  said  Sir  Agravaine,  I  will  dis- 
close it  to  the  king.  Not  by  my  coun- 
sel, said  Sir  Gawaine,  for  and  there  rise 
war  and  wrake  betwixt  Sir  l.auncelot 
and  us,  wit  you  well,  brother,  there  will 
many  kings  and  great  lords  hold  with 
Sir  Launcelot.  Also,  brother  Sir  Agra* 
vaine,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  ye  must  remem- 
ber how  ofttimes  Sir  Launcelot  hath 
rescued  the  king  and  the  queen,  and  the 
best  of  us  all  had  been  full  cold  at  the 
heart-root,  had  not  Sir  Launcelot  been 
better  than  we ;  and  that  hath  he  proved 

himself  full  oft.    And  as  for  my  part, 
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said  Sir  Gawaine,  I  will  ne\'er  be  against 
Sir  Launcelot,  for  one  day's  deed,  when 
he  rescued  me  from  king  Carados  of  the 
dolorous  tower,  and  slew  him,  and  saved 
my  life.  Also,  brother  Sir  Agravaine, 
and  Sir  Mordred,  in  likewise  Sir  Laim- 
celot  rescued  you  both,  and  three-score 
and  two,  from  Sir  Turquin.  Me  thinketh, 
brother,  such  kind  deeds  and  kindness 
should  be  remembered.  Do  as  ye  list, 
said  Sir  Agravaine,  for  I  will  hide  it  no 
longer.  With  these  words  came  to  them 
king  Arthur.  Now,  brother,  stint  your 
noise,  said  Sir  Gawaine.  We  will  not, 
said  Sir  Agravaine  and  Sir  Mordred. 
Will  ye  so?  said  Sir  Gawaine,  then 
God  speed  you,  for  I  will  not  hear 
your  tales,  nor  be  of  your  counsel.  No 
more  will  I,  said  Sir  Gareth*  and  Sir 
Gaheris,  for  we  will  never  say  evil  by 
that  man :  for  because,  said  Sir  Gareth, 
Sir  Launcelot  made  me  knight,  by  no 
manner  ought  I  to  say  ill  of  him.  And 
therewithal  they  three  departed,  making 
great  dole.  Alas,  said  Sir  Gawaine  and 
Sir  Gareth,  now  is  this  realm  wholly 
mischieved,  and  the  noble  fellowship 
of  the  Round  Table  shall  be  dispersed. 
So  they  departed. 

CHAP.  II. 

How  Sir  Agravaine  disclosed  their  love  to 
Icing  Arthur t  and  how  king  Arthur  gave 
them  licence  to  take  him. 

And  then  Sir  Arthur  asked  them  what 
noise  they  made.  My  lord,  said  Agra- 
vaine, I  shall  tell  you  that  I  may  keep 
no  longer.  Here  is  I  and  my  brother, 
Sir  Mordred,  brake  unto  my  brother  Sir 
Gawaine,  Sir  Gaheris,  and  to  Sir  Gareth, 
how  this  we  know  all,  that  Sir  Laun- 
celot holdeth  your  queen,  and  hath  done 
long,  and  we  be  your  sister's  sons,  and 
we  may  suffer  it  no  longer;  and  all  we 
wot  that  ye  should  be  above  Sir  Laun- 
celot, and  ye  are  the  king  that  made  him 
knight,  and,  therefore,  we  will  prove  it 
that  he  is  a  traitor  to  your  person.  If 
it  be  so,  said  Sir  Arthur,  wit  you  well  he 
is  none  other,  but  I  would  be  loth  to 
begin  such  a  thing,  but  I  might  have 
l)roofs  upon  it ;  for  Sir  Launcelot  is  an 


hardy  knight,  and  all  ye  know  he  is  the 
best  knight  among  us  all,  and,  but  if  he 
be  taken  with  the  deed,  he  will  fi^ 
with  him  that  bringeth  up  the  noise, 
and  I  know  no  knight  that  is  able  to 
match  him.  Therefore,  and  it  be  sooth 
as  ye  say,  I  would  he  were  taken  with 
the  deed.  For,  as  the  French  book 
saith,  the  king  was  full  loth  thereto, 
that  any  noise  should  be  upon  Sir  Laun- 
celot and  his  queen ;  for  tne  king  had  a 
deeming,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it, 
for  Sir  Launcelot  had  done  so  much  for 
him  and  for  the  queen  so  many  times, 
that,  wit  ye  well,  the  king  loved  him 
passingly  well.  My  lord,  said  Sir  Agra- 
vaine, ye  shall  ride  to-morrow  on  hunt- 
ing, and  doubt  ye  not.  Sir  Launcdot 
will  not  go  with  you.  Then  when  it 
draweth  toward  night,  ye  may  send  the 
queen  word  that  ye  will  lie  out  all  that 
night,  and  so  may  ye  send  for  your 
cooks ;  and  then,  upon  pain  of  death, 
we  shall  take  him  with  the  queen,  and 
either  we  shall  bring  him  to  you  dead  or  i 
quick.  I  will  well,  said  the  king,  then  I 
counsel  you,  said  the  king,  take  with  you 
sure  fellowship.  Sir,  said  Agravaine,  my 
brother.  Sir  Mordred,  and  I  will  take 
with  us  twelve  knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  Beware,  said  king  Ai*thur,  for  I 
warn  you  ye  shall  find  him  wight.  Let 
us  deal,  said  Su:  Agravaine  and  Sir  Mor- 
dred. So  on  the  mom,  king  Arthur 
rode  on  hunting,  and  sent  word  to  the 
queen  that  he  would  be  out  all  that  nig^t. 
Then  Sir  Agravaine  and  Sir  Mordred  gat 
to  them  twelve  knights,  and  did  them- 
selves in  a  chamber,  in  the  castle  of 
Carlisle,  and  these  were  their  names: 
Sir  Colgrevance,  Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte, 
Sir  Gingaline,  Sir  Meliot  de  Logris,  Sir 
Petipase  of  Winchelsea,  Sir  Celeron  of 
Galway,  Sir  Melion  of  the  moimtain,  1^ 
Astamore,  Sir  Gromore  Somir  Joure,  Sir 
Curselaine,  Sir  Florence,  Sir  Lovcl.  So 
these  twelve  knights  were  with  Sir  Mor- 
dred and  Sir  Agravaine.  And  all  they 
were  of  Scotland,  either  of  Sir  Gawaine's 
kin,  either  well  willers  to  his  brethren. 
So  when  the  night  came,  Sir  Launcelot 
told  Sir  Bors  how  he  would  go  that 
night,  and  speak  with  the  queen.    Sir, 
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said  Sir  Bors,  ye  shall  not  go  Ihis  night, 
by  my  counsel.  Why?  said  Sir  Laun- 
celot. Sir,  said  Sir  Bors,  I  dread  me 
ever  of  Sir  Agravaine,  that  waiteth  you 
daily,  to  do  you  shame,  and  us  all,  and 
never  gave  my  heart  against  no  going 
that  ever  ye  went  to  the  queen,  so  much 
as  now,  for  I  mistrust  that  the  king  is 
out  this  night  from  the  queen,  because, 
peiadventure,  he  hath  lam  some  watch 
tor  you  and  the  queen,  and  therefore  I 
dread  me  sore  of  treason.  Have  ye  no 
dread,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  for  I  shall  go, 
and  come  again,  and  make  no  tarrying. 
&,  said  Sir  Bors,  that  me  sore  repent- 
eth,  for  I  dread  me  sore  that  your  going 
out  this  night  shall  wrath  us  all.  Fair 
nephew,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  marvel 
me  much  why  ye  say  thus,  sithen  the 
qneen  hath  sent  for  me,  and  wit  ye  well 
Uiat  I  will  not  be  so  much  a  coward, 
bat  she  shall  understand  I  will  see  her 

ri  grace.    God  speed  you  well,  said 
Bors,  and  send  you  sound  and  safe 
again. 

CHAP.  in. 

Hotff  Sir  Launcdot  was  espied  in  the 
qunais  chamber,  and  bow  Sir  Agra- 
vaine and  Sir  Mordred  came  witb 
twelve  kmgbts  to  slay  bim. 

So  Sir  Launcelot  departed,  and  took 
his  sword  under  his  arm,  and  so  in  his 
mantle  that  noble  knight  put  himself 
in  great  jeopardy,  and  so  he  passed 
till  ne  came  to  the  queen's  chamber. 
And  then,  as  the  French  book  saith, 
there  came  Sir  Agravaine,  and  Sir 
Mordred,  with  twelve  knights  with 
them  of  the  Round  Table,  and  they 
said  with  crying  voice.  Traitor  knight. 
Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake,  now  art  thou 
taken.  And  thus  they  cried  with  a 
loud  voice  that  all  the  court  might 
hear  it :  and  they  all  fourteen  were 
armed  at  all  points  as  they  should  fight 
in  a  battle.  Alas,  said  queen  Guenever, 
now  are  we  mischieved  both.  Madam, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  is  there  here  any 
armour  within  your  chamber  that  I 
might  cover  my  poor  body  withal,  and 
if  mere  be  any,  give  it  me,  and  I  shall 
soon  stint  their   malice.    Truly,  said 


the  queen,  I  have  none  armour,  shield, 
sword,  nor  spear,  wherefore  I  dread  me 
sore  our  long  love  is  come  to  a  mis- 
chievous end ;  for,  I  hear  by  their  noise, 
there  be  many  noble  knights,  and  well 
I  wot  they  be  surely  armed,  against 
them  ye  may  make  no  resistance; 
wherefore  ye  are  likely  to  be  slain,  and 
then  shall  I  be  burnt.  For,  and  ye 
might  escape  them,  said  the  queen,  I 
would  not  doubt  but  that  ye  would 
rescue  me  in  what  danger  that  ever  I 
stood  in.  Alas,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  in 
all  my  life  was  I  never  bested  that  I 
should  be  thus  shamefully  slain  for 
lack  of  mine  armour.  But  ever  in  one 
Sir  Agravaine  and  Sir  Mordred  cried. 
Traitor  knight,  come  out  of  the  queen's 
chamber,  for  wit  thou  well  thou  art 
so  beset  that  thou  shalt  not  escape. 
Oh  mercy,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  this 
shameful  cry  and  noise  I  may  not  suffer, 
for  better  were  death  at  once,  than  thus 
to  endure  this  pain.  Then  he  took  the 
queen  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her,  and 
said,  Most  noble  christian  queen,  I  be- 
seech you,  as  ye  have  ever  been  my 
special  good  lady,  and  I  at  all  times 
your  true  poor  knight  unto  my  power, 
and  as  I  never  failed  you  in  right  nor 
in  wrong,  since  the  first  day  that  king 
Arthur  made  me  knight,  that  ye  will 
pray  for  my  soul  if  that  I  here  be  slain. 
For  well  I  am  well  assured  that  Sir  Bors 
my  nephew  and  all  the  remnant  of  my 
kin,  with  Sir  Lavaine  and  Sir  Urre,  that 
they  will  not  fail  you  to  rescue  you  from 
the  fire,  and  therefore,  mine  own  lady, 
recomfort  yourself  whatsoever  come  of 
me,  that  ye  go  with  Sir  Bors  my  nephew, 
and  Sir  Urre,  and  they  all  will  do  you 
all  the  pleasure  that  they  can  or  may, 
that  ye  shall  live  like  a  queen  upon  my 
lands.  Nay,  Launcelot,  said  the  queen, 
wit  thou  well  I  will  never  live  after  thy 
days,  but,  and  thou  be  slain,  I  will  take 
my  death  as  meekly  for  Jesu  Christ's 
sake,  as  ever  did  any  Christian  queen. 
\Ve]l,  madam,  said  Launcelot,  sith  it  is 
so  that  the  day  is  come  that  our  love 
must  depart,  wit  you  well  I  shall  sell 
my  life  as  dear  as  I  may,  and  a  thou- 
sand fold,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  am  more 
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heavier  for  you  than  for  myself.  And 
now  I  had  lever  than  to  be  lord  of  all 
Christendom,  that  I  had  sure  armour 
upon  me,  that  men  might  speak  of  my 
deeds  or  ever  I  were  slain.  Truly,  said 
the  queen,  I  would  and  it  might  please 
God  that  they  would  take  me  and  slay 
me,  and  suffer  you  to  escape.  That 
shall  never  be,  said  Sir  Laimcelot.  God 
defend  me  from  such  a  shame,  but  Jesu 
be  thou  my  shield  and  mine  armour. 

CHAP.  IV. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  slew  Sir  Colgrevance, 
and  armed  bim  in  bis  bamesst  and  after 
slew  Sir  Agravaine  and  twelve  of  bis 
fellows. 

And  therewith  Sir  Launcelot  wrapped 
his  mantle  about  his  arm  well  and 
surely;  and  by  then  they  had  gotten 
a  great  form  out  of  the  hall,  and  there- 
withal they  rashed  at  the  door.  Fair 
lords,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  leave  your 
noise  and  your  rashing,  and  I  shall  set 
open  this  door,  and  then  may  ye  do  with 
me  what  it  liketh  you.  Come  off  then, 
said  they  all,  and  do  it,  for  it  availeth  thee 
not  to  strive  against  us  all,  and  there- 
fore let  us  into  this  chamber,  and  we 
shall  save  thy  life  until  thou  come  to 
king  Arthur.  Then  Launcelot  unbarred 
the  door,  and  with  his  left  hand  he  held 
it  open  a  little  so  that  but  one  man 
might  come  in  at  once.  And  so  anon, 
there  came  striding  a  good  knight,  a 
much  man  and  large,  and  his  name  was 
Colgrevance  of  Gore,  and  he  with  a 
sword  strake  at  Sir  Launcelot  mightily, 
and  he  put  aside  the  stroke,  and  gave 
him  such  a  buffet  upon  the  helmet  that 
he  fell  groveling  dead  within  the  cham- 
ber door,  and  then  Sir  Launcelot  with 
great  might  drew  that  dead  knight 
within  the  chamber  door ;  and  then  Sir 
Launcelot  with  the  help  of  the  queen 
and  her  ladies  was  lightly  armed  in  Sir 
Colgrevance's  armour.  And  ever  stood 
Sir  Agravaine  and  Sir  Mordred,  crying, 
Traitor  knight,  come  out  of  the  queen's 
chamber.  Leave  your  noise,  said  Sir 
Launcelot  unto  Sir  Agravaine,  for  wit  ye 
well,  Sir  Agravaine,  ye  shall  not  prison 


me  this  night,  and  therefore  and  ye  do 
by  my  counsel,  go   ye  all   from  this 
chamber  door,  and  make  not  such  cry- 
ing and  such  manner  of  slander  as  ye 
do,  for  I  promise  you  by  my  kni^^t- 
hood,  and  ye  will  depart  and  make  no 
more  noise,  I  shall  as  to-mom  appear 
before  you  all,  before  the  king,  and 
then  let  it  be  seen  which  of  you  all, 
and  either  else  ye  all,  will  accuse  me  of 
treason,  and  there  I  shall  answer  yon 
as  a  knight  should,  that  hither  I  came 
to  the  queen  for  no  manner  of  mal- 
engine,  and  that  will  I  prove  and  make 
it  good  upon  you  with  mine  hands. 
Fie  on  thee  traitor,  said  Sir  Agravaine 
and  Sir  Mordred,  we  will  have  thee, 
maugre  thy  head,  and  slay  thee  if  we 
list,    for  we    let    thee  wit,   we  have 
the   choice   of  king  Arthur,  to  save 
thee  or  to  slay  thee.     Ah  sirs,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  is  there  none  other  grace 
v^rith  you  ?  then  keep  yourself.    So  then 
Sir  Launcelot  set  all  open  the  chamber 
door,  and    mightily  and    knightly  he 
strode  in  amongst  them,  and  anon  at 
the  first  buffet  he  slew  Sir  Agravaine, 
and  twelve  of  his  fellows  within  a  little 
while  after  he  laid  them  cold  to  the 
earth,  for  there  was  none  of  the  twelve 
that   might   stand   Sir   Launcelot  one 
buffet.    Also   Sir  Launcelot    wounded 
Sir  Mordred,  and  he  fled  with  all  his 
might.    And  then    Sir  Launcelot  re- 
turned again  unto  the  queen,  and  said. 
Madam,   now  wit    you  well   all  oar 
true  love  is  brought  to  an  end,  for  now 
will  king  Arthm*  ever  be  my  foe,  and 
therefore,  madam,  and  it  like  you  that  I 
may  have  you  with  me,  I  shall  save  yon 
from  all  manner  adventures  dangerous. 
That  is  not  best,  said  the  queen,  me 
seemeth  now  ye  have  done  so  much 
harm,  it  will  bie  best  ye  hold  you  still 
with  this.   And  if  ye  see  that  as  to-mom 
they  will  put  me  unto  the  death,  then 
may  ye  rescue  me  as  ye  think  best.   I 
will  well,  said  Sir  Laimcelot,  for  have 
ye  no  doubt  while  I  am  living  I  shall 
rescue  you.     And  then  he  kissed  her, 
and  either  gave  other  a  ring,  and  so 
there  he  left  the  queen  and  went  until 
his  lodging. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Sir  Launcelot  came  to  Sir  Bors  and 
'  bitn  bow  be  bad  sped,  and  in  wbat 
enture  be  bad  been,  and  bow  be 
ped. 

[EN  Sir  Bors  saw  Sir  Launcelot,  he 
lever  so  glad  of  his  home  coming 
was  then.     Mercy,  said  Sir  Laun- 

why  be  ye  all  armed?  "What 
:th  this?  Sir,  said  Sir  Bors,  after 
^e  were  departed  from  us,  we  all 
56  of  your  blood,  and  your  well 
s,  were  so  troubled,  that  some  of 
t  out  of  our  beds  naked,  and  some 
ir  dreams  caught  naked  swords  in 
lands,  therefore,  said  Sir  Bors,  we 
there  is  some  great  strife  at  hand ; 
hea  we  all  deemed  that  ye  were 
>ped  with  some  treason,  and  there- 
'e  made  us  thus  ready,  what  need 
ver  ye  were  in.  My  fair  nephew, 
>ir  Launcelot  unto  Sir  Bors,  now 
ye  wit  all,  that  this  night  I  was 
harder  bested  than  ever  I  was  in 
e,  and  yet  I  escaped.  And  so  he 
lem  all  how,  and  in  what  manner, 
have  heard  tofore.  And  therefore 
Hows,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  pray 
U  that  ye  will  be  of  good  heart  in 
need  soever  I  stand,  for  now  is 
}me  to  us  all.  Sir,  said  Sir  Bors, 
welcome  that  God  sendeth  us,  and 
.ve  had  much  weal  with  you  and 

worship,  and  therefore  we  will 
tie  woe  with  you  as  we  have  taken 
eat.  And  therefore  they  said  all, 
ivere  many  good  knights,  Look  ye 
Qo  discomfort,  for  there  nis  no 
af  knights  under  heaven  but  that 
ill  be  able  to  grieve  them  as  much 
y  may  us.  And  therefore  discom- 
>t  yourself  by  no  manner,  and  ye 
gather  together  that  we  love,  and 
oveth  us,  and  what  that  ye  will 
ione  shall  be  done.  And  there- 
jir  Launcelot,  said  they,  we  will 
ic  woe  with  the  weal.  Gramercy, 
ir  Launcelot,  of  your  good  com- 
or  in  my  great  distress,  my  fair 
V,  ye  comfort  me  greatly,  and 
I  am  beholden  unto  you.  But 
ay  fair  nephew,  I  would  that  ye 


did  in  all  haste  that  ye  may,  or  it  be 
forth-days,  that  ye  will  look  in  their 
lodging  that  been  lodged  here  nigh 
about  the  king,  which  wilj  hold  with 
me,  and  which  will  not,  for  now  I 
would  know  which  were  my  friends 
from  my  foes.  Sir,  said  Sir  Bors,  I 
shall  do  my  pain,  and,  or  it  be  seven  of 
the  clock,  I  shall  wit  of  such  as  ye  have 
said  before,  who  will  hold  with  you. 

Then  Sir  Bors  called  unto  him  Sir 
Lionel,  Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  Sir  Blamor 
de  Ganis,  Sir  Bleoberis  de  Ganis,  Sir 
Gahalantine,  Sir  Galihodin,  Sir  Galihud, 
Sir  Menadeuke,  with  Sir  Villiers  the 
Valiant,  Sir  Hebes  Ic  Renoumes,  Sir 
Lavaine,  Sir  Urre  of  Hungary,  Sir 
Nerouncus,  Sir  Plcnorius:  these  two 
knights  Sir  Launcelot  made,  and  the 
one  he  wan  upon  a  bridge,  and  there- 
fore  they  would  never  be  against  him. 
And  Sir  Harry  le  Fise  du  L^e  and  Sir 
Selises  of  the  dolorous  tower,  and  Sir 
Melias  de  Lile,  and  Sir  Bellangere  le 
Beuse,  which  was  Sir  Alisaunder's  le  Or- 
phelin's  son,  because  his  mother,  dame 
Alis  le  Beale  Pilgrim,  and  she  was  kin 
unto  Sir  Launcelot,  and  he  held  with 
him.  So  there  came  Sir  Palamidcs,  and 
Sir  Safere  his  brother,  to  hold  with  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  Sir  Clegis  of  Sadok,  and 
Sir  Dinas,  Sir  Clarius  of  Cleremont.  So 
these  two  and  twenty  knights  drew 
them  together;  and  by  then  they  were 
armed  on  horseback,  and  promised  Sir 
Launcelot  to  do  what  he  would.  Then 
there  fell  to  them,  what  of  Northgalis 
and  of  Cornwall,  for  Sir  Lamorak's  sake 
and  for  Sir  Tristram's  sake,  to  the 
number  of  a  fourscore  knights. 

My  lords,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  wit  you 
well  I  have  been,  ever  since  I  came  into 
this  country,  well  willed  unto  my  lord 
king  Arthur,  and  unto  my  lady  queen 
Guenever,  unto  my  power,  and  this 
night,  because  my  lady  the  queen  sent 
for  me  to  speak  with  her,  I  suppose  it 
was  made  by  treason,  howl^eit  I  dare 
largely  excuse  her  person,  notwithstand- 
ing I  was  there  by  a  forecast  nigh  slain, 
but,  as  God  provided  me,  I  escaped  all 
their  malice  and  treason.  And  then 
that  noble  knight.  Sir  Launcelot,  told 
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them  all  how  he  was  hard  bested  in  the 
queen's  chamber,  and  how  and  in  what 
manner  he  jescaped  from  them.  And 
therefore,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  wit  you 
well,  my  fair  lords,  I  am  sure  there  nis 
but  war  unto  me  and  mine.  And  for 
because  I  have  slain  this  night  these 
knights,  I  wot  well  as  is  Sir  Agravaine 
Sir  Gawaine's  brother,  and  at  the  least 
twelve  of  his  fellows,  for  this  cause  now 
I  am  sure  of  mortal  war,  for  these 
knights  were  sent  and  ordained  by  king 
Arthur  to  betray  me,  and  therefore  the 
king  will  in  this  heat  and  malice  judge 
the  queen  to  the  fire,  and  that  may  I  not 
suffer,  that  she  should  be  burnt  for  my 
sake.  For,  and  I  may  be  heard  and 
suffered,  and  so  taken,  I  will  fight  for 
the  queen,  that  she  is  a  true  lady  unto 
her  lord.  But  the  king  in  his  heat  I 
dread  me  will  not  take  me  as  I  ought 
to  be  taken. 

CHAP.  VI. 

0/  the  counsel  and  advice  which  was  taken 
by  Sir  Launcelot  and  by  his  friends  for 
to  save  the  queen. 

My  lord  Sir  Launcelot,  said  Sir  Bors, 
by  mine  advice  ye  shall  take  the  woe 
with  the  weal,  and  take  it  in  patience, 
and  thank  God  of  it.  And  sithen  it  is 
fallen  as  it  is,  I  counsel  you  keep  your- 
self, for,  and  ye  will  yourself,  there  is 
no  fellowship  of  knights  christened  that 
shall  do  you  wrong.  Also  I  will  counsel 
you,  my  lord  Sir  launcelot,  that  and  my 
lady  queen  Guenever  be  in  distress,  in- 
somuch as  she  is  in  pain  for  your  sake, 
that  ye  knightly  rescue  her :  and  ye  did 
other  ways,  all  the  world  will  speak  of 
you  shame  to  the  world's  end,  insomuch 
as  ye  were  taken  with  her,  whether  ye 
did  right  or  wrong.  It  is  now  your 
part  to  hold  with  the  queen,  that  she  be 
not  slain  and  put  to  a  mischievous 
death,  for,  and  she  so  die,  the  shame 
shall  be  yours.  Jesu  defend  me  from 
shame,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  and  keep 
and  save  my  lady  the  queen  from 
villainy  and  shameful  death,  and  that 
she  never  be  destroyed  in  my  default : 
wherefore,  my  fair  lords,  my  kin  and 
my  friends,  what  will   ye   do?    Then 


they  said  all,  We  will  do  as  ye  will  do. 
I  put  this  to  you,  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
that  if  my  lord  Arthur  by  evil  counsel 
will  to-mom  in  his  heat  put  my  lady 
the  queen  to  the  fire,  there  to  be  burnt, 
— now,  I  pray  you,  counsel  me  what  is 
best  to  do  ?  Then  they  said  all  at  once 
with  one  voice,  Sir,  us  thinketh  best, 
that  ye  knightly  rescue  the  queen;  in- 
somuch as  she  shall  be  burnt,  it  is  for 
your  sake,  and  it  is  to  suppose,  and  ye 
might  be  handled,  ye  should  have  the 
same  death,  or  a  more  shamefiiller 
death;  and,  sir,  we  say  all,  that  ye 
have  many  times  rescued  her  from  death 
for  other  men's  quarrels,  us  seemeth  it 
is  more  your  worship  that  ye  rescue  the 
queen  from  this  peril,  insomuch  she 
hath  it  for  your  sake. 

Then  Sir  Launcelot  stood  still,  and 
said.  My  fair  lords,  wit  you  well,  I 
would  be  loth  to  do  that  thing  that 
should  dishonour  you  or  my  blood,  and 
wit  you  well,  I  would  be  loth  that  my 
lady  the  queen  should  die  a  shameful 
death,  but  and  it  be  so  that  ye  will 
counsel  me  to  rescue  her,  I  must  do 
much  harm  or  I  rescue  her,  and  perad- 
venture  I  shall  there  destroy  some  of 
my  best  friends,  that  should  much  re- 
pent me :  and  peradventure  there  be 
some,  and  they  could  well  bring  it 
about,  or  disobey  my  lord  king  Arthur, 
they  would  soon  come  to  me,  the  which 
I  were  loth  to  hurt :  and  if  so  be  that 
I  rescue  her,  where  shall  I  keep  her? 
That  shall  be  the  least  care  of  us  all, 
said  Sir  Bors :  how  did  the  noble 
knight  Sir  Tristram  by  your  good  will? 
Kept  not  he  with  him  La  Beale  Isoud 
near  three  year  in  Joyous  Gard,  the 
which  was  done  by  your  elders'  device, 
and  that  same  place  is  your  own,  and 
in  likewise  may  ye  do,  and  ye  list,  and 
take  the  queen  lightly  away,  if  it  so  be 
the  king  will  judge  her  to  be  burnt,  and 
in  Joyous  Gard  ye  may  keep  her  long 
enough,  until  the  heat  of  the  king  be 
past.  And  then  shall  ye  bring  again 
the  queen  to  the  king  with  great  wor- 
ship, and  then,  peradventure,  ye  shall 
have  thank  for  her  bringing  home,  and 
love  and  thank  where  other  shall  have 
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maugre.  That  is  hard  to  do,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  for  by  Sir  Tristram  I  may 
have  a  warning.  For  when  by  means 
of  treaties  Sir  Tristram  brought  again 
La  Beale  Isoud  unto  king  Mark  from 
Joyous  Gard,  look  what  befell  on  the 
end,  how  shamefully  that  false  traitor 
king  Mark  slew  him  as  he  sat  harping 
afore  his  lady  La  Beale  Isoud,  with  a 
grounden  glaive  he  thrust  him  in  behind 
to  the  heart.  It  grieveth  me,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  to  speak  of  his  death,  for  all 
the  world  may  not  find  such  a  knight. 
All  this  is  truth,  said  Sir  Bors,  but  there 
is  one  thing  shall  courage  you  and  us  all : 
ye  know  well  that  king  Arthur  and  king 
Mark  were  never  like  of  conditions,  for 
there  was  never  yet  man  that  could  prove 
king  Arthur  untrue  of  his  promise.  So, 
to  make  short  tale,  they  were  all  con- 
sented that  for  better  or  for  worse,  if  so 
were  that  the  queen  were  on  that  mom 
brought  to  the  fire,  shortly  they  all 
would  rescue  her.  And  so  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Sir  Launcelot  they  put  them  all 
in  an  enbushment  in  a  wood  as  nigh 
Carlisle  as  they  might.  And  there  they 
abode  still  to  wit  what  the  king  would 
do. 

CHAP.  VII. 

How  Sir  Mordred  rode  hastily  to  the  king 
to  teU  bim  of  the  affray  and  death  of 
Sir  Agravaine  and  the  other  knights. 

Now  turn  we  again  unto  Sir  Mordred, 
that  when  he  was  escaped  from  the 
noble  knight  Sir  Launcelot,  he  anon  gat 
his  horse  Br.1  counted  upon  him,  and 
rode  unto  king  Arthur,  sore  wounded 
and  smitten,  and  all  for-bled.  And 
there  he  told  the  king  all  how  it  was, 
and  how  they  were  all  slain  save  him- 
self all  only.  Mercy,  how  may  this 
be,  said  the  king;  took  ye  him  in  the 
queen's  chamber?  Yea,  truly,  said  Sir 
Mordred,  there  we  found  him  unarmed, 
and  there  he  slew  Colgrevance,  and 
armed  him  in  his  armour.  And  all  this 
he  told  the  king,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  ending.  Ah,  mercy,  said  the 
king,  he  is  a  marvellous  knight  of 
prowess.  Alas,  me  sore  repenteth, 
said  the  king,  that  ever  Sir  Launcelot 


should  be  against  me.  Now  I  am  sure 
the  noble  fellowship  of  the  Round  Table 
is  broken  for  ever,  for  with  him  will 
many  a  noble  knight  hold :  and  now  it 
is  fallen  so,  said  the  king,  that  I  may 
not  with  my  worship  but  the  queen 
must  suffer  the  death.  So  then  there 
was  made  great  ordinance  in  this  heat, 
that  the  queen  must  be  judged  to  the 
death.  And  the  law  was  such  in  those 
days,  that  whatsoever  they  were,  of 
what  estate  or  degree,  if  they  were 
found  guilty  of  treason,  there  should  be 
none  other  remedy  but  death,  and  either 
the  men  or  the  taking  with  the  deed 
should  be  causer  of  Sieir  hasty  judg- 
ment. And  right  so  was  it  ordain«i 
for  queen  Guenever,  because  Sir  Mor- 
dred was  escaped  sore  wounded,  and 
the  death  of  thirteen  knights  of  the 
Round  Table: — these  proofs  and  ex- 
periences caused  king  Arthur  to  com- 
mand the  queen  to  the  fire,  there  to  be 
burnt.  Then  spake  Sir  Gawaine  and 
said :  My  lord  Arthur,  I  would  counsel 
you  not  to  be  over  hasty,  but  that  ye 
would  put  it  in  respite,  this  judgment  of 
my  lady  the  queen,  for  many  causes. 
One  it  is,  though  it  were  so  that  Sir 
.Launcelot  were  found  in  the  queen's 
chamber,  yet  it  might  be  that  he  came 
thither  for  none  evil,  for  ye  know,  my 
lord,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  that  the  queen 
is  much  beholden  unto  Sir  Launcelot, 
more  than  imto  any  other  knight,  for 
oft-times  he  hath  saved  her  life,  and 
done  battle  for  her  when  all  the  court 
refused  the  queen,  and,  peradventure, 
she  sent  for  him  for  goodness  and  for 
none  evil,  to  reward  him  for  his  good 
deeds  that  he  had  done  to  her  in  time 
past.  And,  peradventure,  my  lady  the 
queen  sent  for  him  to  that  intent  that 
Sir  Launcelot  should  come  to  her  good 
grace  privily  and  secretly,  weening  to 
her  that  it  was  best  so  to  do,  in  eschew- 
ing and  dreading  of  slander.  For  oft- 
times  we  do  many  things  that  we  ween 
it  be  for  the  best,  and  yet,  peradventure, 
it  tumeth  to  the  worst.  For  I  dare  say, 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  that  my  lady  your 
queen  is  to  you  both  good  and  true. 
And   as   for   Sir  Launcelot,  said   Sir 
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Gawaine,  I  dare  say  he  will  make  it  good 
upon  any  knight  living  that  will  put 
upon  himself  villainy  or  shame,  and  in 
likewise  he  will  make  good  for  my  lady 
dame  Guenever.  That  I  believe  well, 
said  king  Arthur,  but  I  will  not  that 
way  with  Sir  Launcelot,  for  he  trusteth 
so  much  upon  his  hands  and  his  might 
that  he  doubteth  no  man,  and  therefore 
for  my  queen  he  shall  never  fight  more, 
for  she  shall  have  the  law.  And  if  I 
may  get  Sir  Launcelot,  wit  ye  well  he* 
shall  have  a  shameful  death.  Jesu  de- 
fend, said  Sir  Gawaine,  that  I  may 
never  see  it.  "^Tiy  say  ye  so  ?  said  king 
Arthur,  for  sooth  ye  have  no  cause  to 
love  Sir  Launcelot,  for  this  night  last 
past  he  slew  your  brother  Sir  Agra- 
vaine,  a  full  good  knight,  and  also  al- 
most he  had  slain  your  other  brother 
Sir  Mordred;  and  also  there  he  slew 
thirteen  noble  knights;  and  also,  Sir 
Gawaine,  remember  ye  he  slew  two 
sons  of  yours,  Sir  Florence  and  Sir 
Lovel.  My  lord,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  of 
all  this  I  have  knowledge,  of  whose 
deaths  I  repent  me  sore,  but  insomuch  I 
gave  them  warning,  and  told  my  brethren 
and  my  sons  aforehand,  what  would  fall 
in  the  end,  insomuch  they  would  not  do 
by  my  counsel  I  will  not  meddle  me 
thereof,  nor  revenge  me  nothing  of  their 
deaths,  for  I  told  them  it  was  no  bote 
to  strive  with  Sir  Launcelot ;  howbeit  I 
am  sorry  of  the  death  of  my  brethren 
and  of  my  sons,  for  they  are  the  causers 
of  their  own  death.  For  oft-times  I 
warned  my  brother  Sir  Agravaine,  and 
I  told  him  the  perils  the  which  be  now 
fallen. 

CHAP.  VIIL 

How  Sir  Launcelot  and  bis  kinsmen  rescued 
the  queen  from  (be  fire ^  and  bow  be  slew 
many  hnigbts. 

Then  said  the  noble  king  Arthur  to 
Sir  Gawame,  Dear  nephew,  I  pray  you 
make  you  ready  in  your  best  armour, 
with  your  brethren  Sir  Gaheris  and  Sir 
Gareth,  to  bring  my  queen  to  the  fire, 
there  to  have  her  judgment,  and  receive 
the  death.  Nay,  my  most  noble  lord, 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  that  will  I  never  do, 


for,  wit  you  well,  I  will  never  be  in  that 
place  where  so  noble  a  queen  as  is  my 
lady  dame  Guenever  shall  take  a  shame* 
ful  end.  For  wit  you  well,  said  Sr  Ga- 
waine, my  heart  will  never  serve  me  to 
see  her  die,  and  it  shall  never  be  said  that 
even  I  was  of  your  counsel  of  her  death. 
Then,  said  the  king  to  Sir  Gawaine,  suffer 
your  brothers  Sir  Gaheris  and  Sir  Gareth 
to  be  there.  My  lord,  said  Sir  Gawaine, 
wit  you  well  they  will  be  loth  to  be  there 
present,  because  of  many  adventures  the 
which  be  like  there  to  fall,  but  they  are 
young  and  full  unable  to  say  you  nay. 
Then  spake  Sir  Gaheris  and  die  good 
knight  Sir  Gareth  unto  Sir  Arthur,  Sir, 
ye  may  well  command  us  to  be  there, 
but  wit  you  well  it  shall  be  sore  against 
our  will ;  but  and  we  be  there  by  your 
strait  commandment,  ye  shall  plainly 
hold  us  there  excused,  we  will  be  there 
in  peaceable  wise,  and  bear  none  har- 
ness of  war  upon  us.  In  the  name  of 
God,  said  the  king,  then  make  you 
ready,  for  she  shall  soon  have  her  judg- 
ment anon.  Alas,  said  Sir  Gawaine, 
that  ever  I  should  endure  to  see  this 
woefuU  day.  So  Sir  Gawaine  turned 
him,  and  wept  heartily,  and  so  he  went 
into  his  chamber,  and  then  the  queen 
was  led  forth  without  Carlisle,  and 
there  she  was  despoiled  into  her  smock. 
And  so  then  her  ghostly  father  was 
brought  to  her,  to  be  shriven  of  her 
misdeeds.  Then  was  there  weeping, 
and  wailing,  and  wringing  of  hands,  of 
many  lords  and  ladies.  But  there  were 
but  few  in  comparison  that  would  bear 
any  armour  for  to  strength  the  death  of 
the  queen.  Then  was  there  one  that 
Sir  Launcelot  had  sent  unto  that  place 
for  to  espy  what  time  the  queen  should 
go  unto  her  death.  And  anon,  as  he 
saw  the  queen  despoiled  into  her  smock, 
and  so  shriven,  then  he  gave  Sir  Laun- 
celot warning.  Then  was  there  but 
spurring  and  plucking  up  of  horses,  and 
right  so  they  came  to  the  fire,  and 
who  that  stood  against  them,  there  they 
were  slain,  there  might  none  withstand 
Sir  Launcelot,  so  all  that  bare  arms  and 
withstood  them,  there  were  they  slain— 
full  many  a  noble  knight.     For  there 
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was  slain  Sir  Belias  le  Orgulous,  Sir 
S^warides,  Sir  Griflet,  Sir  Brandiles, 
Sir  Aglovale,  Sir  Tor,  Sir  Gauter,  Sir 
Gillimer,  Sir  Reynold's  three  brethren, 
Sir  Damas,  Sir  Priamus,  Sir  Kay  the 
stranger.  Sir  Driant,  Sir  Lambegus,  Sir 
Herminde,  Sir  Pertilope,  Sir  Perimones, 
two  brethren,  that  were  called  the  green 
knight  and  the  red  knight.     And  so  in 
this  lashing  and  hurling  as  Sir  Laun- 
celot  thrang  here  and    there,  it  mis- 
happed  him  to  slay  Gaheris  and  Sir 
Gareth,  the  noble  knight,  for  they  were 
unarm^  and  unaware,  for,  as  the  French 
book   saith,   Sir   Launcelot  smote  Sir 
Gareth  and  Sir  Gaheris  upon  the  brain 
pans,  where  through  they  were  slain  in 
the  field,  howbeit  in  very  truth  Sir  Laun- 
celot saw  them  not,  and  so  were  they 
found  dead  among  the  thickest  of  the 
press.    Then  when  Sir  Launcelot  had 
thus  done  and  slain,  and  put  to  flight 
all  that  would  withstand  him,  then  he 
rode  straight  unto  dame  Guenever,  and 
made  a  kirtle  and  a  gown  to  be  cast  upon 
her,  and  then  he  made  her  to  be  set 
behind  him,  and  prayed  her  to  be  of 
good  cheer.     Wit  you  well  the  queen 
was  glad  that  she  was. escaped  from  the 
death,  and  then  she  thanked  God  and 
Sir  Launcelot.    And  so  he  rode  his  way 
with  the  queen,  as  the  French   book 
saith,  imto  Joyous  Gard,  and  there  he 
kept  her  as  a  noble  knight  should  do, 
and  many  great  lords  and  some  kings 
sent  Sir  Launcelot  many  good  knights, 
and   many  noble   knights   drew    unto 
Sir  Launcelot.     When  this  was  known 
openly,  that  king  Arthur  and  Sir  Laun- 
celot were  at  debate,  and  many  were 
fiill  heavy  of  their  debate. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  sorrow  and  lamentation  of  king 
Arthur  for  the  death  of  his  nephews  and 
other  good  iknights,  and  also  for  the 
queen  bis  wife. 

So  turn  we  again  unto  king  Arthur, 
that  when  it  was  told  him  how,  and  in 
what  manner  of  wise  the  queen  was 
taken  away  from  the  fire,  and  when  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  his  noble  knights, 


and  in  especial  for  Sir  Gaheris*  and  Sir 
Gareth's  death,  then  the  king  swooned 
for  pure  sorrow.  And  when  he  awoke  of 
his  swoon,  then  he  said,  Alas  that  ever  I 
bare  crown  upon  my  head,  for  now  have 
I  lost  the  fairest  fellowship  of  noble 
knights  that  ever  held  christian  king  to- 
gether. Alas,  my  good  knights  be  slain 
away  from  me,  now  within  these  two 
days  I  have  lost  forty  knights,  and  also 
the  noble  fellowship  of  Sir  Launcelot 
and  his  blood,  for  now  I  may  never 
hold  them  together  no  more  with  my 
worship.  Alas,  that  ever  this  war  began. 
Now,  fair  fellows,  said  the  king,  I 
charge  you  that  no  man  tell  Sir  Gawaine 
of  the  death  of  his  two  brethren,  for  I  am 
sure,  said  the  king,  when  Sir  Gawaine 
heareth  tell  that  Sir  Gareth  is  dead,  he 
will  go  nigh  out  of  his  mind.  Mercy, 
said  the  l^ig,  why  slew  he  Sir  Gareth 
and  Sir  Gaheris  I  for  I  dare  say  as  for 
Sir  Gareth  he  loved  Sir  Launcelot  above 
all  men  earthly.  That  is  truth,  said 
some  knights,  but  they  were  slain  in  the 
hurtling,  as  Sir  Launcelot  thrang  in  the 
thick  of  the  press,  and  as  they  were 
imarmcd  he  smote  them,  and  wist  not 
whom  that  he  smote,  and  so  unhappily 
they  were  slain.  The  death  of  them, 
said  Arthur,  will  cause  the  greatest 
mortal  war  that  ever  was.  I  am  sure, 
wist  Sir  Gawaine  that  Sir  Gareth  were 
slain,  I  should  never  have  rest  of  him 
till  I  had  destroyed  Sir  Launcdot's  kin 
and  himself  both,  or  else  he  to  destroy 
me;  and  therefore,  said  the  king,  wit 
you  well  my  heart  was  never  so  heavy  as 
it  is  now,  and  much  more  I  am  sorrier 
for  my  good  knights*  loss,  than  for  the 
loss  of  my  fair  queen,  for  queens  I  might 
have  enow,  but  such  a  fellowship  of 
good  knights  shall  never  be  together  in 
no  company ;  and  now  I  dare  say,  said 
king  Arthur,  that  there  was  never  chris- 
tian king  held  such  a  fellowship  to- 
gether, and  alas  that  ever  Sir  Launcelot 
and  I  should  be  at  debate.  Ah,  Agra- 
vaine,  Agravaine,  said  the  king,  Jesu 
forgive  it  thy  soul,  for  thine  evil  will, 
that  thou  and  thy  brother  Sir  Mor- 
dred  haddest  unto  Sir  Launcelot,  hath 
caused    all    this    sorrow.      And    ever 
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among  these  complaints  the  king  wept 
and  swooned. 

Then  there  came  one  unto  Sir  Ga- 
waine,  and  told  him  how  the  queen  was 
led  away  with  Sir  Launcelot,  and  nigh 
a  twentyfour  knights  slain.  O  Jesu  de- 
fend my  brethren,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  for 
full  well  wist  I  that  Sir  Launcelot  would 
rescue  her,  or  else  he  would  die  in  that 
field ;  and  to  say  the  truth  he  had  not 
been  a  man  of  worship,  had  he  not 
rescued  the  queen  that  day,  in  so  much 
she  should  have  been  burnt  for  his  sake : 
and  as  in  that,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  he  hath 
done  but  knightly,  and  as  I  would  have 
done  myself,  and  I  had  stood  in  like 
case.  But  where  are  my  brethren  ?  said 
Sir  Gawaine,  I  marvel  I  hear  not  of 
them.  Truly,  said  that  man,  Sir  Gareth 
and  Sir  Gaheris  be  slain.  Jesu  defend, 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  for  all  the  world  I 
would  not  that  they  were  slain,  and  in 
especial  my  good  brother  Sir  Gareth. 
Sir,  said  the  man,  he  is  slain,  and  that  is 
great  pity.  Who  slew  him?  said  Sir 
Gawaine.  Sir,  said  the  man,  Launcelot 
slew  them  both.  That  may  I  not  be- 
lieve, said  Sir  Gawaine,  that  he  slew  my 
brother  Sir  Gareth,  for  I  dare  say  my 
brother  Gareth  loved  him  better  than 
me  and  all  his  brethren,  and  the  king 
both.  Also  I  dare  say,  and  Sir  Laun- 
celot had  desired  my  brother  Sir  Gareth 
with  him,  he  would  have  been  with  him 
against  the  king  and  us  all,  and  therefore 
I  may  never  believe  that  Sir  Launcelot 
slew  my  brother.  Sir,  said  this  man,  it 
is  noised  that  he  slew  him. 

CHAP.  X. 

How  king  Arthur  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Gawaine  concluded  to  make  war  against 
Sir  Launcelot^  and  laid  siege  to  bis  castle 
called  Joyous  Gard. 

Alas,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  now  is  my 
joy  gone.  And  then  he  fell  down  and 
swooned,  and  long  he  lay  there  as  he 
had  been  dead.  And  then  when  he  arose 
of  his  swoon,  he  cried  out  sorrowfully 
and  said,  Alas  I  And  right  so  Sir  Ga- 
waine ran  to  the  king  crying  and  weep- 
ing,  O  king   Arthur,  mine  uncle,   my 


good  brother  Sir  Gareth  is  slain,  and  so 
is  my  brother  Sir  Gaheris,  the  which 
were  two  noble  knights.  Then  the  king 
wept  and  he  both,  and  so  they  fell  on 
swooning.  And  when  they  were  re- 
vived, then  spake  Sir  Gawaine,  Sir,  I 
will  go  see  my  brother  Sir  Gareth.  Ye 
may  not  see  him,  said  the  king,  for  I 
caused  him  to  be  interred,  and  Sir  Ga- 
heris both ;  for  I  well  understood  that 
ye  would  make  over  much  sorrow,  and 
the  sight  of  Sir  Gareth  should  have 
caused  your  double  sorrow.  Alas,  my 
lord,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  how  slew  he  my 
brother  Sir  Gareth?  mine  own  good 
lord,  I  pray  you  tell  me.  Truly,  said 
the  king,  I  ^11  tell  you  as  it  is  told 
me.  Sir  Launcelot  slew  him  and  Sir  Ga- 
heris both.  Alas,  said  Sir  Gawaine, 
they  bare  none  arms  against  him, 
neither  of  them  both.  I  wot  not  how  it 
was,  said  the  king,  but,  as  it  is  said.  Sir 
Launcelot  slew  them  both  in  the  thidcest 
of  the  press,  and  knew  them  not ;  and 
therefore  let  us  shape  a  remedy  for  to 
revenge  their  deaths.  My  king,  my  lord, 
and  mine  uncle,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  wit 
you  well,  now  I  shall  make  you  a 
promise  that  I  shall  hold  by  my  knight- 
hood, that  from  this  day  I  shall  never 
fail  Sir  Launcelot,  until  the  one  of  us 
have  slain  the  other :  and  therefore  I  re- 
quire you,  my  lord  and  king,  dress  you 
to  the  war,  for  wit  you  well  I  will  be 
revenged  upon  Sir  Launcelot,  and  there- 
fore, as  ye  will  have  my  service  and  my 
love,  now  haste  you  thereto,  and  assay 
your  friends.  For  I  promise  unto  God, 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  for  the  death  of  my 
brother  Sir  Gareth  I  shall  seek  Sir 
Launcelot  throughout  seven  kings' 
realms  but  1  shall  slay  him,  or  else  he 
shall  slay  me.  Ye  shall  not  need  to  seek 
him  so  far,  said  the  king,  for,  as  I  hear 
say,  Sir  Launcelot  will  abide  me  and 
you  in  the  Joyous  Gard,  and  much 
people  draweth  unto  him  as  I  hear  say. 
That  may  I  believe,  said  Sir  Gawaine, 
but  my  lord,  he  said,  assay  your  friends, 
and  I  will  assay  mine.  It  shall  be  done, 
said  the  king,  and,  as  I  suppose,  I  shall 
be  big  enough  to  draw  him  out  of  the 
biggest  tower  of  his  castle.     So  then 
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the  king  sent  letters  and  writs  through- 
out all  England,  both  in  the  length  and 
the  breadth,  for  to  assummon  all  his 
knights.  And  so  unto  Arthur  drew 
many  knights,  dukes,  and  earls,  so  that  he 
had  a  great  host.  And  when  they  were 
assembled,  the  king  informed  them  all 
how  Sir  Launcelot  had  bereft  him  his 
queen.  Then  the  king  and  all  his  host 
made  them  ready  to  lay  siege  about  Sir 
Launcelot,  where  he  lay  within  Joyous 
Gard.  Thereof  heard  Sir  Launcelot, 
and  purveyed  him  of  many  good  knights, 
for  with  him  held  many  knights,  and 
some  for  his  own  sake,  and  some  for  the 
queen's  sake.  Thus  they  were  on  both  par- 
ties well  furnished  and  garnished  of  all 
manner  of  things  that  longed  to  the  war. 
But  king  Arthur's  host  was  so  big  that 
Sir  Launcelot  would  not  abide  him  in 
the  field,  for  he  was  full  loth  to  do 
battle  against  the  king ;  but  Sir  Laun- 
celot drew  him  to  his  strong  castle  with 
all  manner  of  victual,  and  as  many  noble 
men  as  he  might  suffice  within  the  town 
and  the  castle.  Then  came  king  Arthur 
with  Sir  Gawaine,  with  an  huge  host, 
and  laid  a  siege  all  about  Joyous  Gard, 
both  at  the  town  and  at  the  castle,  and 
there  they  made  strong  war  on  both 
parties.  But  in  no  wise  Sir  Launcelot 
would  ride  out  nor  go  out  of  his  castle 
of  long  time,  neither  he  would  none  of 
his  good  knights  to  issue  out,  neither 
none  of  the  town  nor  of  the  castle, 
until  fifteen  weeks  were  past. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  communication  between  king  Arthur 
and  Sir  Launcelot y  and  bow  king  Arthur 
reproved  him. 

Then  it  befell  upon  a  day  in  han'cst 
time.  Sir  Launcelot  looked  over  the 
walls,  and  spake  on  high  unto  king 
Arthur  and  Sir  Gawaine,  My  lords  both, 
wit  ye  well  all  is  in  vain  that  ye  make 
at  this  siege,  for  here  win  ye  no  worship, 
but  maugre  and  dishonour,  for  and 
it  list  me  to  come  myself  out,  and  my 
good  knights,  I  should  full  soon  make 
an  end  of  this  war.  Come  forth,  said 
Arthur  unto  Launcelot,  and  thou  darest. 


and  I  promise  thee  I  shall  meet  thee  in 
midst  of  the  field.  God  defend  me,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  that  ever  I  should  en- 
counter with  the  most  noble  king  that 
made  me  knight.  Fie  upon  thy  fair 
language,  said  the  king,  for  wit  you  well, 
and  trust  it,  I  am  thy  mortal  foe,  and 
ever  will  to  my  death  day,  for  thou  hast 
slain  my  good  knights  and  full  noble 
men  of  my  blood,  that  I  shall  never 
recover  again:  also  thou  hast  dis- 
honoured my  queen,  and  holdcn  her 
many  winters,  and  sithen  like  a  traitor 
taken  her  from  me  by  force.  My  most 
noble  lord  and  king,  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
ye  may  say  what  ye  will,  for  ye  wot  well 
with  yourself  I  will  not  strive,  but  there 
as  ye  say  I  have  slain  your  good  knights, 
I  wot  well  that  I  have  done  so,  and  that 
me  sore  repenteth,  but  I  was  enforced  to 
do  battle  with  them,  in  saving  of  my 
life,  or  else  I  must  have  suffered  them  to 
have  slain  me.  And  as  for  my  lady 
queen  Guenever,  except  your  person  of 
your  highness,  and  my  lord  Sir  Gawaine, 
there  is  no  knight  under  heaven  that 
dare  make  it  good  upon  me,  that  ever  I 
was  traitor  unto  your  person.  And 
where  it  pleaseth  you  to  say  that  I  have 
holden  my  lady  your  queen  years  and 
winters,  unto  that  I  shall  make  a  large 
answer,  and  prove  it  upon  any  knight 
that  beareth  the  life,  except  your  person 
and  Sir  Gawaine,  that  my  lady  queen 
Guenever  is  a  true  lady  unto  your  per- 
son, as  any  is  living  unto  her  lord,  and 
that  will  I  make  good  with  my  hands ; 
howbeit,  it  hath  liked  her  good  grace  to 
have  me  in  charity,  and  to  cherish  me 
more  than  any  other  knight,  and  unto 
my  power  I  again  have  deserved  her 
love,  for  oft-times,  my  lord,  ye  have 
consented  that  she  should  be  burnt  and 
destroyed  in  your  heat,  and  then  it  for- 
tuned me  to  do  battle  for  her,  and  or  I 
departed  from  her  adversary  they  con- 
fessed their  untruth,  and  she  full  worship- 
fully  excused.  And  at  such  times,  my 
lord  Arthur,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  ye  loved 
me,  and  thanked  me  when  I  saved  your 
queen  from  the  fire,  and  then  ye  promised 
me  for  e\'er  to  be  my  good  lord,  and 
now  me  thinketh  ye  reward  me  full  ill 
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for  my  good  service ;  and,  my  good  lord, 
me  seemeth  I  had  lost  a  great  part  of 
my  worship  in  my  knighUiood,  and  I 
had  suffered  my  lady  your  queen  to  have 
been  burnt,  and  insomuch  she  should 
have  been  burnt  for  mv  sake.  For  sithen 
I  have  done  battles  for  your  queen  in 
other  quarrels  than  in  mine  own,  me 
seemeth  now  I  had  more  right  to  do 
battle  for  her  in  right  quarrel,  and  there- 
fore my  good  and  gracious  lord,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  take  your  queen  unto  your 
good  grace,  for  she  is  both  fair,  true, 
and  good.  Fie  on  thee,  false  recreant 
knight,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  I  let  thee  wit 
my  lord  mine  imcle  king  Arthur  shall 
have  his  queen  and  thee,  maugre  thy 
visage,  and  slay  you  both  whether  it 
please  him.  It  may  well  be,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  but  wit  ye  well,  my  lord  Sir 
Gawaine,  and  me  list  to  come  out  of  this 
castle,  ye  should  win  me  and  the  queen 
more  harder  than  ever  ye  wan  a  strong 
battle.  Fie  on  thy  proud  words,  said  Sir 
Gawaine ;  as  for  my  lady  the  queen,  I  will 
never  say  of  her  shame,  but  thou  false 
and  recreant  knight,  said  Sir  Gawaine, 
what  cause  hadst  thou  to  slay  my  good 
brother  Sir  Gareth,  that  loved  thee  more 
than  all  my  kin  ?  Alas,  thou  madest  him 
knight  with  thine  own  hands;  why  slewest 
thou  him  that  loved  thee  so  well  ?  For  to 
excuse  me,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  it  helpeth 
me  not,  but  by  the  faith  that  I  owe  to 
the  high  order  of  knighthood,  I  should 
with  as  good  will  have  slain  my  nephew 
Sir  Bors  de  Ganis  at  that  time :  but  alas, 
that  ever  I  was  so  unhappy,  said  Laun- 
celot, that  I  had  not  seen  Sir  Gareth 
and  Sir  Gaheris.  Thou  liest,  recreant 
knight,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  thou  slewest 
him  in  despite  of  me :  and  therefore  wit 
thou  well  I  shall  make  war  to  thee,  and 
all  the  while  that  I  may  live.  That  me 
repenteth,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  for  well  I 
understand  it  helpeth  me  not  to  seek 
none  accordment,  while  ye  Sir  Gawaine 
are  so  mischievously  set.  And  if  ye 
were  not,  I  would  not  doubt  to  have  the 
good  grace  of  my  lord  Arthur.  I  believe 
it  well,  false  recreant  knight,  said  Sir 
Gawaine,  for  thou  hast  many  long  days 
overled  me,  and  us  all,  and  destroyed 


many  of  our  good  kni^^ts.  Ye  say  as 
it  pleaseth  you,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  and 
yet  may  it  never  be  said  on  me  and 
openly  proved,  that  ever  I  before  cast  of 
treason,  slew  no  good  knight,  as,  my  lord 
Sir  Gawaine,  ye  have  done.  And  so  did 
I  never,  but  in  my  defence,  that  I  was 
driven  thereto,  in  saving  of  my  life.  Ah, 
false  knight,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  that  thou 
meanest  by  Sir  Lamorak :  wit  thou  well 
I  slew  him.  Ye  slew  him  not  yourself, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  it  had  been  over 
much  on  hand  for  you  to  have  slain  him, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  best  knights 
christened  of  his  age,  and  it  was  great 
pity  of  his  death. 

CHAP.  xn. 

How  the  cousins  and  kinsmen  of  Sir  Louh' 
celot  excited  bim  to  go  out  to  biittU,  and 
bow  tbey  made  them  ready. 

Well,  well,  said  Sir  Gawaine  to  Sir 
Launcelot,  sithen  thou  upbraidest  me  of 
Sir  Lamorak,  wit  thou  well  I  shall 
never  leave  thee  till  I  have  thee  at  such 
avail  that  thou  shalt  not  escape  my 
hands.  I  trust  you  well  enough,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  ye  may  get  me  I  shall 
get  but  little  mercy.  But,  as  the  Frendi 
book  saith,  the  noble  king  Arthur  would 
have  taken  his  queen  again,  and  have 
been  accorded  with  Sir  Launcelot,  but 
Sir  Gawaine  would  not  suffer  him  by  no 
manner  of  mean.  And  then  Sir  Ga- 
waine made  many  men  to  blow  upon  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  all  at  once  they  called 
him  False  recreant  knight  I  Then  when 
Sir  Bors  de  Ganis,  Sir  Ector  de  Maris, 
and  Sir  Lionel  heard  this  outcry,  they 
called  to  them  Sir  Palamides,  Sir  Safere's 
brother,  and  Sir  Lavaine,  with  many 
more  of  their  blood,  and  all  they  went 
unto  Sir  Launcelot,  and  said  thus,  My 
lord  Sir  Launcelot,  wit  ye  well  we  have 
great  scorn  of  the  great  rebukes  that  we 
heard  Gawaine  say  to  you;  wherefore 
we  pray  you  and  charge  you,  as  ye  will 
have  our  service,  keep  us  no  longer 
within  these  walls,  for  wit  you  well, 
plainly,  we  will  ride  into  the  field,  and 
do  battle  with  them.  For  ye  fare  as 
a  man  that  were  afeard,  and  for  all  your 
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£edr  speech  it  will  not  avail  you.    For 
wit  you  well.  Sir  Gawaine  will  not  suffer 
you  to  be  accorded  with  king  Arthur ; 
and  therefore  fight  for  your  life,  and 
your  right,  and  ye  dare.    Alas,  said  Sir 
Launcdot,  for  to  ride  out  of  this  castle 
and  to  do  battle,  I  am  full  loth.    Then 
Sir  Launcelot  spsike  on  high  unto  Sir  Ar- 
thur and  Sir  Gawaine,  My  lords,  I  require 
you  and  beseech  you,  sithen  that  I  am 
thus  required  and  conjured  to  ride  into 
the  field,  that  neither  you  my  lord  king 
Arthur,  nor  you  Sir  Gawaine,  come  not 
into  the  field.    What  shall  we  do  then  ? 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  is  this  the  king's  quar- 
rel with  thee  to  fight  ?  and  it  is  my  quarrel 
to  fight  with  thee  Sir  Launcelot,  because 
of  the  death  of  my  brother  Sir  Gareth. 
Then  must  I  needs  unto  battle,  said  Sir 
Launcelot ;  now  wit  you  well,  my  lord 
Arthur,  and  Sir  Gawaine,  ye  will  repent 
it  whensoever  I  do  battle  with  you.  And 
so  then  they  departed  either  from  other, 
and  then  either  party  made  them  ready 
on   the   mom   for   to   do   battle,  and 
great  purveyance  was   made  on  both 
sides.      And  Sir  Gawaine  let    purvey 
many  knights  for  to  wait  upon  Sir  Laun- 
celot for  to  overset  him,  and  to  slay 
him.     And  on  the  mom  at  imdorne 
Sir  Arthur  was  ready  in  the  field  with 
three  great  hosts,  and  then  Sir  Laun- 
celot's  fellowship  came   out  at  three 
gates,  in  a  full  good  array.     And  Sir 
Lionel  came  in  the  foremost  battle,  and 
Sir  Launcelot  came  in  the  middle,  and 
Sir  Bors  came  out  at  the  third  gate. 
Thus  they  came  in  order  and  rule  as  full 
noble  kn^hts.    And  always  Sir  Laun- 
celot charged  all  his  knights  in  any  wise 
to  save  ki^  Arthur  and  Sir  Gawaine. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

How  Sir  Gawaine  justed  and  smote  down 
Sir  Lionel,  and  bow  Sir  Launcelot 
horsed  king  Arthur, 

Then  came  forth  Sir  Gawaine  from 
the  king's  host,  and  he  came  before  and 
proffered  to  just,  and  Sir  Lionel  was  a 
fierce  knk^ht,  and  lightly  he  encountered 
with  Sir  Gawaine,  and  there  Sir  Gawaine 
smote  Sir  Lionel  throughout  the  body. 


that  he  dashed  to  the  earth  like  as  he 
had  been  dead.  And  then  Sir  Ector  de 
Maris  and  other  more  bare  him  into  the 
castle.  Th«i  began  a  great  stoure,  and 
much  people  was  slain,  and  ever  Sir 
Launcelot  did  what  he  might  to  save 
the  people  on  king  Arthur's  party.  For 
Sir  Palamides,  and  Sir  Bors,  and  Sir 
Safere  overthrew  many  knights,  for  they 
were  deadly  knights,  and  Sir  Blamor  de 
Ganis,  and  Sir  Bleoberis  de  Ganis,  with 
Sir  Bellangere  le  Beuse,  these  six  knights 
did  much  harm.  And  ever  king  Arthur 
was  nigh  about  Sir  Launcelot  to  have 
slain  him,  and  Sir  Launcelot  suffered 
him,  and  would  not  strike  again.  So 
Sir  Bors  encountered  with  king  Arthur, 
and  there  with  a  spear  Sir  Bors  smote 
him  down ;  and  so  he  ahght  and  drew 
his  sword,  and  said  to  Sir  Launcelot, 
Shall  I  make  an  end  of  this  war  ?  and 
that  he  meant  to  have  slain  king  Arthur. 
Not  so  hardy,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  upon 
pain  of  thy  head,  that  thou  touch  him 
no  more ;  for  I  will  never  see  that  most 
noble  king,  that  made  me  knight,  neither 
slain  ne  shamed.  And  therewithal  Sir 
Launcelot  alight  off  his  horse,  and  took 
up  the  king,  and  horsed  him  again,  and 
said  thus.  My  lord  Arthur,  for  God's 
love  stint  this  strife,  for  ye  get  here  no 
worship  and  I  would  do  mine  utter- 
ance, but  always  I  forbear  you,  and  ye, 
nor  none  of  yours,  forbeareth  me :  my 
lord  remember  what  I  have  done  in 
many  places,  and  now  I  am  evil 
rewarded. 

Then  when  king  Arthur  was  on 
horseback,  he  looked  upon  Sir  Laun- 
celot, and  then  the  tears  brast  out  of 
his  eyes,  thinking  on  the  great  courtesy 
that  was  in  Sir  Launcelot,  more  than  in 
any  other  man.  And  therewith  the 
king  rode  his  way,  and  might  no  longer 
behold  him,  and  said,  Alas,  that  ever 
this  war  began !  And  then  either  parties 
of  the  battles  withdrew  them  to  repose 
them,  and  buried  the  dead,  and  to  the 
wounded  men  they  laid  soft  salves,  and 
thus  they  endured  that  night  till  on  the 
mom,  and  on  the  mom  by  undome  they 
made  them  ready  to  do  battle.  And 
then  Sir  Bors   led   the    forward.     So 
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upon  the  mom  there  came  Sir  Gawaine 
as  brim  as  any  boar,  with  a  great  spear 
in  his  hand,  and  when  Sir  Bors  saw  him, 
he  thought  to  revenge  his  brother  Sir 
Lionel  of  the  despite  that  Sir  Gawaine 
did  him  the  other  day.  And  so  they 
that  knew  either  other  feutered  their 
spears,  and  with  all  their  mights  of  their 
horses  and  themselves  they  met  together 
so  felonously  that  either  bare  other 
through,  and  so  they  fell  both  to  the 
earth ;  and  then  the  battles  joined,  and 
there  was  much  slaughter  on  both 
parties.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  rescued 
Sir  Bors,  and  sent  him  into  the  castle. 
But  neither  Sir  Gawaine  nor  Sir  Bors 
died  not  of  their  wounds ;  for  they  were 
all  holpen.  Then  Sir  Lavaine  and  Sir 
Urre  prayed  Sir  Launcelot  to  do  his 
pain,  and  fight  as  they  had  done : — For 
we  see  ye  forbear  and  spare,  and  that 
doth  much  harm,  therefore  we  pray  you 
spare  not  your  enemies  no  more  than 
they  do  you.  Alas,  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
I  have  no  heart  to  fight  against  my  lord 
Arthur,  for  ever  me  seemeth  I  do  not  as 
I  ought  to  do.  My  lord,  said  Sir  Pala- 
mides,  though  ye  spare  them  all  this 
day  they  will  never  give  you  thank; 
and  if  they  may  get  you  at  avail  ye  are 
but  dead.  So  then  Sir  Launcelot  un- 
derstood that  they  said  him  truth,  and 
then  he  strained  himself  more  than  he 
did  aforehand,  and  because  his  nephew 
Sir  Bors  was  sore  wounded.  And  then 
within  a  little  while,  by  even-song  time. 
Sir  Launcelot  and  his  party  better  stood, 
for  their  horses  went  in  blood  past  the 
fetlocks,  there  was  so  much  people 
slain.  And  then,  for  pity.  Sir  Laun- 
celot withheld  his  knights,  and  suffered 
king  Arthur's  party  for  to  withdraw 
them  on  side.  And  then  Sir  Laun- 
celot's  party  withdrew  them  into  his 
castle,  and  either  party  buried  the  dead 
bodies  and  put  salve  unto  the  wounded 
men.  So  when  Sir  Gawaine  was  hurt, 
they  on  kmg  Arthur's  party  were  not  so 
orgulous  as  they  were  toforehand  to  do 
battle.  Of  this  war  was  noised  through 
all  Christendom,  and  at  the  last  it  was 
noised  afore  the  Pope ;  and  he  consider- 
ing the  great  goodness  of  king  Arthur 


and  of  Sir  Launcelot,  that  was  called 
the  most  noblest  knights  of  the  world, 
wherefore  the  Pope  called  unto  him  a 
noble  derk,  that  at  that  time  was  there 
present, — the  French  book  saith  it  was 
the  bishop  of  Rochester — and  the  Pope 
gave  him  bulls  under  lead  unto  king 
Arthur  of  England,  charging  him  upon 
pain  of  interdicting  of  all  England,  that 
he  take  his  queen  dame  Guenever  unto 
him  again,  and  accord  with  Sir  Laun- 
celot. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

How  the  pope  sent  down  bis  bulls  to  make 
peace,  and  bow  Sir  launcelot  brought 
tbe  queen  to  king  Arthur. 

So  when  this  bishop  was  come  to 
Carlisle  he  shewed  the  king  these  bulls. 
And  when  the  king  understood  these 
bulls,  he  nist  what  to  do :  fiill  fain  he 
would  have  been  accorded  with  Sir 
Launcelot,  but  Sir  Gawaine  would  not 
suffer  him ;  but  as  for  to  have  the  queen, 
thereto  he  agreed.  But  in  no  wise  Sir 
Gawaine  would  not  suffer  the  king  to 
accord  with  Sir  Launcelot,  but  as  for 
the  queen  he  consented.  And  then  the 
bishop  had  of  the  king  his  great  seal, 
and  his  assurance,  as  he  was  a  true 
anointed  king,  that  Sir  Launcelot 
should  come  safe  and  go  safe,  and 
that  the  queen  should  not  be  spoken 
unto,  of  the  king,  nor  of  none  other, 
for  no  thing  done  afore  time  past.  And 
i  of  all  these  appointments  the  bishop 
brought  with  him  sure  assurance  and 
writing,  to  shew  Sir  launcelot.  So 
when  the  bishop  was  come  to  Joyous 
Gard,  there  he  shewed  Sir  Launcelot 
how  the  Pope  had  writt^i  to  Arthur 
and  unto  him,  and  there  he  told  him 
the  perils  if  he  withheld  the  queen  from 
the  king.  It  was  never  in  my  thought, 
said  Launcelot,  to  withhold  the  queen 
from  my  lord  Arthur;  but  in  so  mudi  she 
should  have  been  dead  for  my  sake,  me 
seemeth  it  was  my  part  to  save  her  life, 
and  put  her  from  that  danger  till  better 
recover  might  come.  And  now  I  thank 
God,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  that  the  Pope 
hath  made  her  peace ;  for  God  knoweth, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  will  be  a  thousand 
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fold  more  gladder  to  bring  her  again 
than  ever  I  was  of  her  taking  away, — 
"with  this,  I  may  be  sure  to  come  safe 
and  go  safe,  and  that  the  queen  shall 
have  her  Hberty  as  she  had  before,  and 
never  for  no  tlung  that  hath  been  sur- 
mised afore  this  time,  she  never  from 
this  day  stand  in  no  peril ;  for  else,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  I  dare  adventure  me  to 
keep  her  from  an  harder  shower  than 
ever  I  kept  her.  It  shall  not  need  you, 
said  the  bishop,  to  dread  so  much :  for 
"wit  you  well  the  Pope  must  be  obeyed ; 
and  it  were  not  the  Pope's  worship  nor 
my  poor  honesty  to  wit  you  distressed, 
neither  the  queen,  neither  in  peril  nor 
shamed.  And  then  he  shewed  Sir 
Launcelot  all  his  writing,  both  from 
the  Pope  and  from  king  Arthur.  This 
is  sure  enough,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  for 
full  well  I  dare  trust  my  lord's  own 
writing  and  his  seal,  for  he  was  never 
shamed  of  his  promise. 

Therefore,  said  Sir  Launcelot  unto 
the  bishop,  ye  shall  ride  unto  the  king 
afore,  and  recommand  me  unto  his  good 
grace,  and  let  him  have  knowledging 
that  this  same  day  eight  days,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  I  myself  shall  bring  my 
lady  queen  Guenever  unto  him.  And 
then  say  ye  unto  my  most  redoubted 
king,  that  I  will  say  largely  for  the 
queen,  that  I  shall  none  except  for  dread, 
nor  fear,  but  the  king  himself,  and  my 
lord  Sir  Gawaine,  and  that  is  more  for 
the  king's  love  than  for  himself.  So 
the  bishop  departed,  and  came  to  the 
king  at  Carlisle,  and  told  him  all  how 
Sir  Launcelot  answered  him :  and  then 
the  tears  brast  out  of  the  king's  eyes. 
Then  Sir  Laimcelot  purveyed  him  an 
hundred  knights,  and  all  were  clothed 
in  green  velvet,  and  their  horses  trapped 
to  their  heels,  and  every  knight  held  a 
branch  of  olive  in  his  hand  in  tokening 
of  peace,  and  the  queen  had  four  and 
twenty  gentlewomen  following  her  in 
the  same  wise,  and  Sir  Launcelot  had 
twelve  coursers  following  him,  and  on 
every  courser  sat  a  yoimg  gentleman, 
and  all  they  were  arrayed  in  green 
velvet,  with  sarpis  of  gold  about  their 
quarters,  and  the  horse  trapped  in  the 


same  wise  down  to  the  heels  with  many 
ouches,  set  with  stones  and  pearls  in 
gold,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand ;  and 
she  and  Sir  Launcelot  were  clothed  in 
white  cloth  of  gold  tissue,  and  right  so 
as  ye  have  heard,  as  the  French  book 
maketh  mention,  he  rode  with  the  queen 
from  Joyous  Gard  to  Carlisle,  and  so  Sir 
Launcelot  rode  throughout  Carlisle,  and 
so  in  the  castle,  tliat  all  men  might  be- 
hold and  wit  you  well  there  was  many  a 
weeping  eye.  And  then  Sir  Launcelot 
himself  alight,  and  avoided  his  horse, 
and  took  the  queen,  and  so  led  her 
where  king  Arthur  was  in  his  seat,  and 
Sir  Gawaine  sat  afore  him,  and  many 
other  great  lords.  So  when  Sir  Laim- 
celot saw  the  king  and  Sir  Gawaine, 
then  he  led  the  queen  by  the  arm,  and 
then  he  kneeled  down,  and  the  queen 
both.  Wit  you  well,  then  was  there 
many  bold  knights  there  with  king 
Arthur  that  wept  as  tenderly  as  though 
they  had  seen  all  their  kin  afore  them. 
So  the  king  sat  still,  and  said  no  word. 
And  when  Sir  Launcelot  saw  his  coun- 
tenance, he  arose  and  pulled  up  the 
queen  with  him,  and  thus  he  spake  full 
knightly : — 

CHAP.  XV. 

0/  the  deliverance  of  the  queen  to  the  king 
by  Sir  Launcelot^  and  what  language 
Sir  Gawaine  bad  to  Sir  Launcelot. 

My  most  redoubted  king,  ye  shall 
imderstand,  by  the  Pope's  command- 
ment, and  yours,  I  have  brought  to  you 
my  lady  the  queen,  as  right  requireth ; 
and  if  there  be  any  knight,  of  whatso- 
ever degree  that  he  be,  except  your  per- 
son, that  will  say  or  dare  say  but  that 
she  is  true  to  you,  I  here  myself.  Sir 
Launcelot  du  Lake,  will  make  it  good 
upon  his  body  that  she  is  a  true  lady 
unto  you :  but  liars  ye  have  listened,  and 
that  has  caused  debate  betwixt  you  and 
me.  For  time  hath  been,  my  lord 
Arthur,  that  ye  have  been  greatly 
pleased  with  me,  when  I  did  battle  for 
my  lady  your  queen;  and  full  well  ye 
know  my  most  noble  king,  that  she 
hath  been  put  to  great  wrong  or  this 
time,  and  sithen  it  pleased  you  at  many 
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times  that  I  should  fight  for  her,  me 
scemeth,  my  good  lord.  I  had  more 
cause  lo  rescue  her  from  the  fire,  inao- 
much  she  should  have  been  burnt  for 
my  sake.  For  they  that  told  you  those 
tales  were  liar^  and  so  it  fell  upon  them. 
For,  by  likelihood,  had  not  the  might  of 
God  been  with  me,  I  might  never  have 
endured  fourteen  knights,  and  they  armed 
and  afore  purposed,  and  I  unarmed  and  | 
not  purposed;  for  1  was  sent  for  unto 
my  lady  your  queen,  I  wot  not  for  what 
cause,  but  I  was  not  so  soon  within  Ihc 
chamber  door,  but  anon  Sir  Agravaine 
end  Sir  Mordred  called  me  trsilor  snd 
recreant  knighL  They  called  thee  right, 
said  Sir  Gawaine.  My  lord  Sir  Gawaine, 
said  Sit  Lamicelot,  in  their  quarrel  they 
proved  themselves  not  in  the  ri^t. 
Well,  (veil,  Sir  LAuncelot,  said  king 
Arthur,  I  liave  given  thee  no  cause  lo 
do  to  roe  as  thou  hast  done,  for  I  have 
worshipped  thee  and  thine  more  than 
any  of  all  my  knights.  My  good  lord, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  so  ye  be  not  dis- 
pleased, ye  shall  understand  1  and  mine 
have  done  yon  oft  better  service  than 
any  other  knights  have  done  in  many 
divers  places  r  and  where  ye  have 
been  foil  hard  bested  divers  times,  I 
have  myself  rescued  you  from  many 
dangers,  and  ever  unto  my  power  1  was 
sAaS  to  please  you,  and  my  lord  Sii' 
Gawaine  both,  in  justs  and  tournaments, 
and  in  battles  set,  both  on  horseliack 
and  on  foot,  I  have  often  rescued  you, 
and  my  lord  Sir  Gawaine,  and  many 
more  of  your  knights  in  many  divers 
places.  For  now  I  will  make  avaunt. 
said  aiv  Lalmcelot,  I  will  that  ye  all  wit 
that  yet  I  found  never  no  manner  of 
knighl,  but  that  I  was  over-hard  for 
him,  and  I  had  done  my  utteisnce. 
thanked  be  God;  howljeit  I  have  Iwen 
matched  with  good  knights,  as  Sir  T  ris- 
tram  and  Sir  Lamoiak,  but  ever  I  hod  a 
favour  unto  them,  and  a  deeming  what 
they  were ;  and  I  take  God  to  record, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  never  was  wroth 
nor  greatly  heavy  with  no  good  knight, 
and  I  saw  him  busy  about  to  win  wor- 
ship ;  and  full  glad  I  was  ever  when  I 
/oimd  Any  kiu^t  thzt  might  endure  me 


on  horseback  ojid  on  fttol.  Horteit 
Sir  Carados  of  the  dolorous  tone;  no 
a  full  noble  knight,  and  a  passing  stitB{ 
man,  and  that  wot  ye,  ray  lord  Sir  <• 
waine ;  for  he  might  wdl  be  oUtd  I 
noble  knight,  when  he  by  fine  fen 
pulled  you  out  or  yoiic  saddle,  mt 
bound  you  overthwait  afore  him  lit  U» 
saddle  bow  ;  and  there,  my  lort  Sir 
Gawaine,  I  rescued  yoo,  and  slew  tea 
afote  your  sight.  Also  I  found  bil 
brother.  Sir  Turquin,  in  like  wist  '  ' 
ing  Sir  Gaheris  your  brother  bo 
afore  him,  and  there  I  rescued  your 
brother,  and  slew  that  Sir  Torquin,  tai 
delivered  threescore  and  foor  of  Ki| 
lord  Arthur's  knights  out  of  lus  frisoB- 
And  now  I  dare  say,  said  Sir  LamttM, 
I  met  never  with  ao  strong  knighlkMi 
so  well  fighting,  as  was  Sir  Cirodosul 
Sir  Turquiii,  for  I  fought  with  tlioi  W 
the  uttermost  ;  and  therefore,  sati  S& 
Launcelot  unto  Sir  Gawaine,  me  seemeA 
ye  ought  of  right  for  to  remcmbw  dib; 
for  and  I  might  have  your  good  viH  I 
would  trust  to  God  to  have  mjr  led 
Arthur's  good  giace. 

CHAP.  XVI. 
0/  ihe  cowniunicalioH    httutm  Sir  fl* 

viaine   and   Sir  LaaHcdel,  KUft  »mi 

olber  language. 

The  king  may  da  as  he  will,  slid  SB 
Gawaine,  but  wil  thoa  wbU,  .Sir  Urn- 
ceiot,  thou  and  Ishall  never  lie  icondal 
while  we  live,  for  (hou  hasi  slain  tloie 
of  my  brethren,  and  twain  of  then  yt 
slew  Iraitorly  and  piteously.  iat  thij 
bare  none  harness  against  ihcc.  nor  ntoc 
would  bear.  God  would  they  bail  b^' 
armed,  said  Sir  Launcelot.  for  tbn  M 
they  been  on  live.  And  wit  yt  adl. 
Sir  Gawaine,  as  for  Sir  Gareth,  1  IsW 
none  of  my  kinsmen  io  much  u  I  M. 
him.  and  ever  while  I  live.  >«id  S» 
Launcelot.  1  will  bewail  Mr  GuAk'i 
death,  not  all  only  for  Ihe  gtwl  fc» 
thai  1  have  of  you,  but  man*  cnat 
taiisen  me  to  be  sorrowful.  Onea.i:' 
I  made  him  knight ;  smother  K  1  «* 
well  he  loved  me  above  ail  other  liA|(tUi 
and  the  third  is,  h«  was  pofaac  nelfa. 


CHAP.  xvu.      HOW  LAUNCELOT  DEPARTED  OVER  THE  SEA. 
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true,  courteous,  and  gentle,  and  well  con- 
ditioned ;  the  fourth  is,  I  wist  well,  anon 
as  I  heard  that  Sir  Gareth  was  dead,  I 
should  never  after  have  your  love,  but 
everlasting  war  betwixt  us;  and  also  I 
wist  well  that  ye  would  cause  my  noble 
lord  Arthur  for  ever  to  be  my  mortal 
foe,  and  as  Jesu  be  my  help,  said  Sir 
LAuncelot,  I  slew  never  Sir  Gareth 
nor  Sir  Gaheris  by  my  will,  but 
alas,  that  ever  they  were  unarmed  that 
unhappy  day.  But  thus  much  I  shall 
offer  me,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  if  it  may 
please  the  king's  good  grace,  and  you, 
my  lord  Sir  Gawaine :  I  shall  first  begin 
at  Sandwich,  and  there  I  shall  go  in  my 
shirt,  barefoot,  and  at  every  ten  miles 
end  I  will  found,  and  cause  to  make  an 
house  of  religion,  of  what  order  that  ye 
will  assign  me,  with  an  whole  convent 
to  sing  and  read  day  and  night  in 
especial  for  Sir  Gareth' s  sake  and  Sir 
Gaheris.  And  this  shall  I  perform  from 
Sandwich  unto  Carlisle;  and  every  house 
shall  have  sufficient  livelihood,  and  this 
shall  I  perfonn  while  I  have  any  liveli- 
hood in  Christendom,  and  there  is  none 
of  all  these  religious  places,  but  they 
shall  be  performed,  furnished  and  gar- 
nished in  all  things  as  an  holy  place 
ought  to  be,  I  promise  you  faithfully. 
And  this,  Sir  Gawaine,  me  thinketh 
were  more  fairer,  holier,  and  more  better 
to  their  souls,  than  ye  my  most  noble 

*  king,  and  you.  Sir  Gawaine,  to  war 
upon  me,  for  thereby  shall  ye  get  none 
avail.  Then  all  knights  and  ladies  that 
were  there  wept  as  they  were  mad,  and 
the  tears  fell  on  king  Arthur's  cheeks. 
Sir  Launcelot,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  I  have 
right  well  heard  thy  speech,  and  thy 
great  proffers,  but  wit  thou  well,   let 

^  the  king  do  as  it  pleaseth  him,  I  will 
never  forgive  my  brothers*  death,  and  in 
especial  the  death  of  my  brother  Sir 
Gareth:  and  if  mine  uncle,  king  Arthur, 
will  accord  with  thee,  he  shall  lose  my 
service :  for  wit  thou  well,  thou  art  both 
&lse  to  the  king  and  to  me.  Sir,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  he  beareth  not  the  life 
that  may  make  that  good,  and  if  that 
ye.  Sir  Gawaine,  will  diarge  me  with  so 
high  a  thing,  ye  must  pardon  me,^  for 


then  needs  must  I  answer  you.  Nay, 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  we  are  past  that  at 
this  time,  and  that  caused  the  Pope,  for 
he  hath  charged  mine  uncle  the  king, 
that  he  shall  take  his  queen  again,  and 
to  accord  with  thee,  Sir  Launcelot,  as 
for  this  season,  and  therefore  thou  shalt 
go  safe,  as  thou  camest.  But  in  this 
land  thou  shalt  not  abide  past  fifteen 
days,  such  summons  I  give  you ; — so 
the  king  and  we  were  consented  and 
accorded,  or  thou  camest  hither;  and 
else,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  wit  thou  well, 
that  thou  shouldest  not  have  come  here, 
but  if  it  were  maugre  thy  head.  And 
if  it  were  not  for  the  Pope's  command- 
ment, said  Sir  Gawaine,  I  should  do 
battle  with  mine  own  body  against  thy 
body,  and  prove  it  upon  thee  that  thou 
hast  been  both  false  unto  mine  uncle 
king  Arthur,  and  to  me  both,  and  that 
shall  I  prove  upon  thy  body  when  thou 
art  departed  from  hence,  wheresoever  I 
find  thee. 

CHAP.  XVIL 

How  Sir  Launcelot  departed  from  the  king 
and  from  Joyous  Gard  over  seaward, 
and  what  knigbts  went  with  bim. 

Then  Sir  Launcelot  sighed,  and  there- 
with the  tears  fell  on  his  cheeks,  and  then 
he  said  thus :  Alas,  most  noble  christian 
realm,  whom  I  have  loved  above  all 
other  realms,  and  in  thee  have  I  gotten 
a  great  part  of  my  worship,  and  now  I 
shall  depart  in  this  wise.  Truly  me 
repenteth  that  ever  I  came  in  this  realm 
that  should  be  thus  shamefully  banished, 
imdescrved  and  causeless.  But  fortune 
is  so  variant,  and  the  wheel  so  movable, 
there  is  no  constant  abiding,  and  that 
may  be  proved  by  many  old  chronicles 
of  noble  Hector,  and  Troilus,  and  Ali- 
sander  the  mighty  conqueror,  and  many 
other  more.  "When  they  were  most  in 
their  royalty,  they  alight  lowest;  and 
so  fareth  by  me,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  for 
in  this  realm  I  had  worship,  and  by  me 
and  mine  all  the  whole  Round  Table 
hath  been  increased  more  in  worship  by 
me  and  my  blood  than  by  any  other. 
And  therefore  wit  thou  well,  Sir  Ga- 
waine, I  may  live  upon  my  lands  as 
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well  as  any  knight  that  here  is.  And 
if  ye,  most  icdoubled  king,  will  tome 
upon  my  lands  with  Sir  Gawaina,  to 
wax  upon  me,  I  must  endure  you  as 
well  OS  I  may.  Bnl  ns  to  you,  Sir  Ga- 
wainc,  if  that  ye  come  there,  I  pray 
you  charge  me  not  with  treason  nor 
felony,  for,  and  ye  do,  I  roust  answer 
you.  Do  thou  thy  best,  said  Sir  Ga- 
waine,  therefore  hie  thee  fast  that  thou 
were  gone,  and  wit  thou  wdl  we  shall 
soon  come  after,  and  break  the  strongest 
tastle  that  thou  hast  upon  lliy  head. 
That  shall  not  need,  ^id  Sir  Launcelot, 
for  and  I  were  as  orgulous  set  as  ye  are, 
wit  ye  well  I  should  meet  with  you  in 
midst  of  the  Held.  Make  thou  no  more 
language,  said  Sr  Gawaine,  but  deliver 
the  queen  from  thee,  and  pike  thee 
lightly  out  of  this  court.  Well,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  and  I  had  wist  of  this 
short  coming,  I  would  have  advised  me 
twice  or  that  1  had  come  hither :  for 
and  the  queen  bad  been  so  dear  to  me 
Ds  ye  noise  her,  I  durst  have  kept  her 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  best  knights 
under  heaven.  And  then  Sir  Launcelot 
said  unto  Guenever,  in  hearing  of  the 
king  and  them  all.  Madam,  now  I  must 
depart  from  you  and  this  noble  fellow- 
ship for  ever ;  and  sithen  it  is  so,  1  be- 
seech you  to  pray  for  me,  and  say  me 
well,  and  if  ye  be  hard  bestad  by  any 
(alae  tongues,  lightly,  my  lady,  let  send 
me  word,  and  if  any  knight's  hands 
may  deliver  you  by  battle,  I  shall  de- 
liver you.  And  therewithal  Sir  launce- 
lot kissed  the  queen,  and  then  he  said 
all  openly,  Now  let  see  what  he  be  in 
this  place,  that  dare  say  the  queen  is 
not  true  unto  my  lord  Arthur:  let  see 
who  will  speak,  and  he  dare  speak. 
And  therewith  he  brought  the  queen  to 
the  king,  and  then  Sir  Launcelot  look 
his  leave  and  departed;  and  there  was 
neither  king,  duke  ne  earl,  baron  ne 
knight,  lady  nor  gentlewoman,  but  all 
they  wept  as  people  out  of  their  mind, 
except  Sir  Gawaine  i  and  when  the  nobie 
Sir  Launcelot  took  his  horse,  to  ride 
out  of  Carlisle,  there  was  sobbing  and 
weeping  for  pure  dole  of  his  departing ; 
iud  lio  be  took  his  way  nnto  Joyous  Gard, 
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and  then  ever  after  he  called  it  ll 
Dolorous  Gard.  And  thus  i 
Sir  Launcelot  from  the  comt  for  e«i 
And  so  when  he  came  to  Joyous  Gu 
he  called  his  fello^vship  unto  him;  ■ 
asked  them  what  they  would  do.  Til 
they  answered  all  wholly  logethet  wi 
one  voice,  they  would  as  he  wouU  it 
My  fair  fellows,  said  Sii-  L  '  " 
must  depart  out  of  this  i 
realm,  and  now  I  shall  d^OTt  ' 
grieveth  me  sore,  for  I  shall  i — ' 
with  no  worship.  For  b  I 
man  departed  never  out  of  do  lal 
with  no  worship,  and  that  Is  my  beai 
ness,  for  ever  1  fear  after  my  days  it 
they  shall  chronicle  upon  me  thai  I  m 
banished  out  of  this  landj  and  el>(;l 
fair  lords,  be  ye  sure,  nnd  I  h 
dread  shame,  my  lady  queeu  C 
and  I  should  never  have  departed.  T\» 
spake  many  noble  knights,  as  ^  lU 
mides.  Sir  Sa6r  his  brother,  and  S 
Belhingere  !e  Eeuse,  and  Sir  Unt  wd 
Sir  Lavaine,  with  many  other.  SicMd] 
he  so  disposed  to  abide  in  this  MunBJ 
we  will  never  f»il  you ;  and  if  ye  lirtM 
to  abide  in  this  Und,  there  is  noWl 
the  good  knights  that  here  be  wilt  tt 
you,  for  many  cames.  One  iii,  A  M 
that  be  not  of  your  blood  shall  nenrV 
welcome  to  the  court-  And  sitbaii 
liked  ua  to  take  a  part  with  yon  iAjM 
distress  and  heaviness  in  this  italnk  "w^ 
I  you  well  it  shall  like  us  as  wdl  to  | 
I  in  otlier  coontiics  with  yqu,  sad  ik0 
to  take  such  part  as  ye  do.  MvU 
lords,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  wdl  Mda 
stand  you,  and,  as  1  can,  lh«iiltw* 
and  ye  shall  understand  such  livdiiM 
as  1  am  bom  unlo  1  shall  .lewt  «■* 


1  this  I 


r  of  * 


I  say,  1  shall  depart  oU  my 
hood  and  all  my  lands  freely  ■ 
you,  and  t  myself  will  have  as  hi 
any  of  you,  for  have  I  sufiidail 
may  lot^  to  my  person.  I  wiU  Mkt^ 
other  rich  array ;  and  I  trast  to  Gal  ■ 
maintain  you  on  my  lands  Bt  wil  4 
ever  were  miuntained  niiy  knighlk.  TM 
spake   all   the   knights    tx   onat  U( 
have  sliame  ihnt  will   leave  imi  hr 
wc  all  ondcrstsnd  io  Ihia  nftta  r^**  "^ 
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0  quiet,  but  ever  strife  and  debate, 
le  fellowship  of  the  Round  Table 
ken ;  for  by  the  noble  fellowship 

Round  Table  was  king  Arthur 
le,  and  by  their  nobleness  the 
nd  all  his  realm  was  in  quiet  and 
.  And  a  great  part,  they  said  all, 
K:ause  of  your  nobleness. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

?(r  Launcelot  passed  over  the  sea, 
bow  be  made  great  lords  of  tbe 
bts  tbat  went  witb  bim. 

rLT,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  thank 

1  of  your  good  saying,  howbeit,  I 
ell,  in  me  was  not  all  the  stability 
i  realm.  But  in  that  I  might  I  did 
voir,  and  well,  I  am  sure,  I  knew 
rebellions  in  my  days  that  by  me 
ippeased ;  and  I  trow  we  all  shall 
)f  them  in  short  space,  and  that 
»re  repenteth.  For  ever  I  dread 
lid  Sir  Launcelot,  that  Sir  Mor- 
idll  make  trouble,  for  he  is  passing 
Ls,  and  applieth  him  to  trouble, 
ey  were  accorded  to  go  with  Sir 
:dot  to  his  lands.  And  to  make 
tale,  they  trussed,  and  paid  all  that 
I  ask  them.  And  wholly  an  hun- 
mights  departed  with  Sir  Launce- 

once,  and  made  their  avows  they 
I  never  leave  him  for  weal  nor  for 

and  so  they  shipped  at  Cardiff, 
ailed  unto  Benwick:  some  men 
:  Bayonne,  and  some  men  call  it 
QC,  where  the  wine  of  Beaume  is. 
>  say  the  sooth,  Sir  Launcelot  and 

fhews  were  lords  of  all  France, 
all  the  lands  that  longed  unto 
e,  he  and  his  kindred  rejoiced 

through  Sir  Launcelot's  noble 
>ss.  And  then  Sir  Launcelot 
1  and  furnished  and  garnished  all 
)ble  towns  and  castles.  Then  all 
^ple  of  those  lands  came  unto  Sir 
:eiot  on  foot  and  hands.    And  so 

he  had  established  all  these 
ries,  he  shortly  called  a  parlia- 
;  and  there  he  crowned  Sir  Lionel 
of  France;  and  Sir  Bors  he 
led  him  king  of  all  king  Claudas' 
;  and  Sir  J£(?tor  de  Maris,  that 


was  Sir  Launcelot's  youngest  brother, 
he  crowned  him  king  of  Benwick,  and 
also  king  of  all  Guienne,  that  was  Sir 
Launcelot's  own  land.  And  he  made 
Sir  Ector  prince  of  them  all,  and  thus 
he  departed.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  ad- 
vanced all  his  noble  knights,  and  first 
he  advanced  them  of  his  blood;  that 
was  Sir  Blamor  he  made  him  duke  of 
Limosin  in  Guienne,  and  Sir  Bleoberis 
he  made  him  duke  of  Poictiers,  and 
Sir  Gahalantin  he  made  him  duke  of 
Queme,  and  Sir  Galihodin  he  made 
him  duke  of  Sentonge,  and  Sir  Galihud 
he  made  him  earl  of  Perigot,  and  Sir 
Menadeuke  he  made  him  earl  of  Roerge, 
and  Sir  Villiers  the  valiant  he  msde 
him  earl  of  Beam,  and  Sir  Hebes  le 
Renoumes  he  made  him  earl  of  Co- 
mange,  and  Sir  Lavaine  he  made  him 
earl  of  Arminak,  and  Sir  Urre  he  made 
him  earl  of  Estrake,  and  Sir  Neroneus 
he  made  him  earl  of  Pardiak,  and  Sir 
Plenorius  he  made  him  earl  of  Foise, 
and  Sir  Selises  of  the  dolorous  tower  he 
made  him  earl  of  Masauke,  and  Sir 
Melias  de  Lile  he  made  him  earl  of 
Tursauk,  and  Sir  Bellangere  le  Bewse 
he  made  him  earl  of  the  Landes,  and 
Sir  Palamides  he  made  him  duke  of  the 
Provence,  and  Sir  Safir  he  made  him 
duke  of  Langedok,  and  Sir  Clegis  he 
gave  him  the  earldom  of  Agente,  and 
Sir  Sadok  he  gave  him  the  earldom  of 
Surlat,  and  Sir  Dinas  le  seneschal  he 
made  him  duke  of  Anjou,  and  Sir  Clar- 
rus  he  made  him  duke  of  Normandy. 
Thus  Sir  Launcelot  rewarded  his  noble 
knights,  and  many  more,  that  me  seem- 
eth  it  were  too  long  to  rehearse. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

How  king  Arthur  and  Sir  Gawaine  made 
a  great  host  ready  to  go  over  sea  to 
make  war  on  Sir  Launcelot. 

So  leave  we  Sir  Launcelot  in  his 
lands,  and  his  noble  knights  with  him, 
and  return  we  again  unto  king  Arthur 
and  to  Sir  Gawaine,  that  made  a  great 
host  ready,  to  the  number  of  threescore 
thousand,  and  all  thing  was  made  ready 
for  their  shipping  to  pass  over  the-  sea ; 
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and  so  they  shipped  at  Cardiff.  And  | 
there  liing  Arthur  made  Sir  Mordred  i 
chief  ruler  of  all  England,  and  alBO  he 
put  queen  Guenever  under  his  govem- 
aucei  because  Sir  Mordred  wss  Iiing 
Arthur's  son,  he  gave  him  the  rule  of 
his  land,  anil  of  his  wife,  and  so  king 
Arthur  passed  over  the  sea  and  landed 
upon  Sir  Launcelot's  lands,  and  there 
he  burnt  and  wasted,  through  the  ^ 
geance  of  Sir  Gawaine,  all  that  they 
might  overrun.  When  this  word  came 
to  Sir  Launcelot,  that  king  Arthur 
and  Sir  Gawaine  were  landed  upon  bis 
lands,  and  made  a  full  destructioo  and 
waste,  then  spake  Sir  Bors  and  said.  My 
lord  Sir  Launcelol,  it  is  shame  that  we 
suffer  them  thus  to  ride  over  our  lajids, 
for  wit  yoa  well,  suffer  ye  them  as  long 
as  ye  will,  tbey  will  do  you  no  favour, 
and  they  may  handle  you.  Then  said 
Sir  Lionel,  Imit  was  ware  and  wise.  My 
lord  Sir  Launcelcit,  I  will  give  you  this 
counsel,  let  us  keep  our  strung  walled 
towns  nntil  they  have  hunger  and  cold, 
and  blow  on  their  nails,  and  then  let  ns 
freshly  set  upon  Ihem,  and  shred  tbem 
down  as  sheep  in  a  field,  that  aliens  may 
take  ensample  for  ever  how  tbey  land 
upon  our  lands.  Then  spake  king  Bag' 
demagus  to  Sir  Launcelol.  Sir,  your 
courtesy  will  shend  ns  all,  and  Ihy 
courtesy  hath  waked  all  this  sorrow: 
for.  and  they  tbua  over  our  landa  ride, 
they  shall  by  process  bring  ns  all  to 
nought,  whilst  we  thus  in  holes  us  hide. 
Then  said  Sir  Galihud  unto  Sir  Launce- 
lol, Sir,  here  be  knights  come  of  ki  ngs' 
blood  that  will  not  long  droop,  and 
they  are  within  these  walls,  therefore 
give  us  leave,  like  as  we  be  knights,  to  i 
meet  them  in  the  field,  and  we  shall 
slay  them,  that  they  shall  curse  the  Cime 
that  ever  they  came  into  this  country. 
Then  spake  seven  brethren  of  North 
Wales,  and  they  were  seven  noble 
knights,  a  man  might  seek  in  seven 
lands  or  he  might  find  such  seven 
knights :  then  they  all  said  at  once.  Sir 
Launcelot,  let  us  out  ride  with  Sir 
Galihud,  for  we  be  never  wont  to  cower 
in  castles  nor  in  noble  towns.  Then 
Spake  Sir  Launcelot,  that  was  master 


mor  of  them  all.  My  bir  Imi 
well  1  am  full  loth  lo  Ik 
my  knights,  for  shedding  < 


christian  blood ;  ,.._., .. 

understand  be  full  bare  to  sustaia  a 
host  a  while,  for  the  mighty  waii  (k 
whilom  made  king  Claudits  opoit  tti 
country,  upon  my  father  king  'Ban.m 
on  mine  uncle  king  Bor^ ;  howbcit  < 
will  as  at  this  time  keep  t 
walls,  and  I  shall  send  a  id^ 
my  lord  Arthur,  a  treaty  for  ic 
better  is  peace  than  always  war,  S 
^ir  Launcelot  sent  forth  a  damsel,  a 
a  dwarf  with  her,  requiring  king  A/da 
to  leave  his  warring  upon  his  buds,  la 
so  she  start  upon  a  palfrey,  and  ll 
dwarf  tan  by  her  side.  And  wbcn  dl 
came  to  the  pavilion  of  king  Aitbi 
there  she  alight,  and  there  met  btt 
gentle  knigbt  Sr  Lucan  the  buller,  u 
said.  Fair  damsel,  coroc  ye  fmm  S 
Launcelot  du  Lake  ?  Vea.  dr.  she  uii 
therefore  I  come  hither  lo  spetk  wil 
my  lord  the  king.  Alas,  said  Sir  Li 
my  lord  Arthur  would  love  1 
but  Sir  Gawaine  will   not  su9er  U 


And  then  h 


pray  I 


E  Laoacdtt 
suaerkta 


>God,di 


sel.  ye  may  speed  welL  for  all  w  ik^ 
be  about  the  king  would  that  Si  L"~- 
celot  did  best  of  any  knj^  Bi 
And  so  with  this  Lucon  led  the  Sm 
unto  the  king,  where  he  sat  with 
Gawaine  for  lo  hear  what  she  w< 
say.  So  what  she  had  tolj  hv  tA 
the  water  ran  out  of  the  king'i  (^ 
and  all  the  lords  were  full  glad  Im  W 
advise  the  king  as  to  be  aocoidel  nl 
Sir  Launcelot,  save  all  only  Si  C* 
waine,  and  he  said.  My  lord.  M 
uncle,  what  will  ye  do  T  will  ic  M 
turn  again,  now  ye  are  put  Ifain  fa. 
upon  this  journey  f  all  the  wodJ  iJ 
speak  of  you  villsiny.  Nay,  suil  A^ 
thur.  wit  thou  well.  Sir  Gawaine  t  oT 
do  as  ye  will  advise  me:  and  pX  * 
seemeth,  said  Arthur,  his  fiiir  praln 
were  not  good  lo  be  refused :  but  alia 
1  am  comen  so  fat  upon  this  )oa»t^ 
I  will  that  ye  give  the  dutud  I* 
answer,  for  I  may  not  speak  to  !»>■ 
pty,  for  her  proffers  be  so  lu^. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

What  message  Sir  Gawaine  sent  to  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  king  Arthur  laid  siege 
to  Benwiek,  and  other  matters. 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  said  to  the  damsel 
tfans :  Damsel,  say  ye  to  Sir  Launcelot, 
tiiat  it  is  waste  labour,  now  to  sue  to 
mine  unde.  For  tell  him,  and  he 
would  have  made  any  labour  for  peace, 
he  should  have  made  it  or  this  time: 
for  tell  him  now  it  is  too  late.  And 
say,  that  I,  Sir  Gawaine,  so  send  him 
word,  that  I  promise  him,  by  the  faith 
I  owe  unto  God,  and  to  knighthood,  I 
shall  never  leave  him  till  he  have  slain 
me,  or  I  him.  So  the  damsel  wept  and 
'departed,  and  there  were  many  weeping 
eyes :  and  so  Sir  Lucan  brought  the 
damsel  to  her  palfrey,  and  so  she  came 
to  Sir  Launcdot,  where  he  was  among 
all  his  knights ;  and  when  Sir  Launcelot 
had  heard  this  answer,  then  the  tears 
ran  down  by  his  cheeks.  And  then  his 
noble  knights  strode  about  him,  and 
said.  Sir  Launcelot,  wherefore  make  ye 
such  cheer:  think  what  ye  are,  and 
what  men  we  are,  and  let  us  noble 
knights  match  them  in  midst  of  the 
fidd.  That  may  be  lightly  done,  said 
^x  Launcelot,  but  I  was  never  so  loth 
to  do  battle,  and  therefore,  I  pray  you, 
fedr  sirs,  as  ye  love  me,  be  ruled  as  I  will 
have  you,  for  I  will  always  flee  that 
noble  king  that  made  me  knight.  And 
when  I  may  no  farther,  I  must  needs 
defend  me,  and  that  will  be  more  wor- 
ship for  me,  and  us  all,  than  to  compare 
wim  that  noble  king  whom  we  have  all 
served.  Then  they  held  their  language, 
and  as  that  night  they  took  their  rest. 
And  upon  the  mom,  early,  in  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  day,  as  knights  looked  out, 
they  saw  the  city  of  Benwick  besieged 
round  about,  and  fast  they  began  to  set 
op  ladders.  And  then  they  defied  them 
out  of  the  town,  and  beat  them  from 
the  walls  mightily.  Then  came  forth 
Sir  Gawaine,  well  armed,  upon  a  stiff 
steed,  and  he  came  before  the  chief  gate 
with  his  spear  in  his  hand,  crying.  Sir 
Launcelot,  where  art  thou,  is  there  none 
of  you  proud  knights  dare  break  a  spear 


with  me?  Then  Sir  Bors  made  him 
ready,  and  came  forth  out  of  the  town, 
and  there  Sir  Gawaine  encountered  with 
Sir  Bors ;  and  at  that  time  he  smote  Sir 
Bors  down  from  his  horse,  and  almost 
he  had  slain  him,  and  so  Sir  Bors  was 
rescued,  and  borne  into  the  town.  Then 
came  forth  Sir  Lionel,  brother  to  Sir 
Bors,  and  thought  to  revenge  him,  and 
either  feutred  their  spears,  and  ran  to- 
gether, and  there  they  met  spitefully, 
but  Sir  Gawaine  had  such  grace  tliat 
he  smote  Sir  Lionel  down,  and  wounded 
him  there  passing  sore,  and  then  Sir 
Lionel  was  rescued,  and  borne  into  the 
town.  And  this  Sir  Gawaine  came 
every  day,  and  he  failed  not,  but  that  he 
smote  down  one  knight  or  other.  So 
thus  they  endured  half  a  year,  and  much 
slaughter  was  of  people  on  both  parties. 
Then  it  befell  upon  a  day.  Sir  Gawaine 
came  before  the  gates  armed  at  all 
pieces,  on  a  noble  horse,  with  a  great 
spear  in  his  hand,  and  then  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice.  Where  art  thou  now, 
thou  false  traitor.  Sir  Launcelot  ?  Why 
hidest  thou  thyself  within  holes  and 
walls  like  a  coward?  Look  out  now, 
thou  false  traitor  knight,  and  here  I 
shall  revenge  upon  thy  body  the  death 
of  my  three  brefliren.  All  this  language 
heard  Sir  Launcelot  every  deal,  and  his 
kin  and  his  knights  drew  about  him, 
and  all  they  said  at  once  to  Sir  Launce- 
lot, Sir  Launcelot,  now  must  ye  defend 
you  like  a  knight,  or  else  ye  be  shamed 
for  ever:  for  now  ye  be  called  upon 
treason,  it  is  time  for  you  to  stir,  for  ye 
have  slept  over  long,  and  suffered  over 
much.  So  God  me  help,  said  Sir  Laun- 
celot, I  am  right  heavy  of  Sir  Gawaine's 
words,  for  now  he  charged  me  with  a 
great  charge ;  and  therefore  I  wot  it  as 
well  as  ye,  that  I  must  defend  me,  or 
else  to  be  recreant.  Then  Sir  Launcelot 
bade  saddle  his  strongest  horse,  and  bad 
let  fetch  his  arms,  and  bring  all  unto 
the  gate  of  the  tower.  And  then  Sir 
Launcelot  spake  on  high  unto  king 
Arthur,  and  said,  My  lord  Arthur,  and 
noble  king  that  made  me  knight,  wit 
you  well  I  am  right  heavy  for  your 
sake,  tliat  ye  thus  sue  upon  me,  and 
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always  I  forbear  you,  for,  and  I  would 
have  been  vengeable,  I  might  have  met 
you  in  midst  of  the  field,  and  there  to 
have  made  your  boldest  knights  full 
tame :  and  now  I  have  forborne  half  a 
year,  and  suffered  you  and  Sir  Gawaine 
to  do  what  ye  would  do,  and  now  I 
may  endure  it  no  longer,  now  must  I 
needs  defend  myself,  insomuch  Sir  Ga- 
waine hath  appealed  me  of  treason, — 
the  which  is  greatly  against  my  will, 
that  ever  I  should  fight  against  any  of 
your  blood ;  but  now  I  may  not  forsake 
it,  I  am  driven  thereto  as  a  beast  till  a 
bay.  Then  Sir  Gawaine  said.  Sir  Laun- 
celot,  and  thou  darest  do  battle,  leave 
thy  babbling  and  come  off,  and  let  us 
ease  our  hearts.  Then  Sir  Launcelot 
armed  him  lightly,  and  mounted  upon 
his  horse.  And  either  of  the  knights 
gat  great  spears  in  their  hands,  and  the 
host  without  stood  still  all  apart,  and 
the  noble  knights  came  out  of  the  city 
by  a  great  number,  insomuch  that  when 
Arthur  saw  the  number  of  men  and 
knights  he  marvelled,  and  said  to  him- 
self, Alas,  that  ever  Sir  Launcelot  was 
against  me,  for  now  I  see  he  hath  for- 
borne me.  And  so  the  covenant  was 
made,  there  should  no  man  nigh  them, 
nor  deal  with  them,  till  the  one  were 
dead  or  yielden. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

How  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Launcelot  did 
battle  together,  and  bow  Sir  Gawaine 
was  overthrown  and  hurt.  • 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Launcelot 
departed  a  great  way  in  sunder,  and 
then  they  came  together  with  all  their 
horses*  might  as  they  might  run,  and 
either  smote  other  in  midst  of  their 
shields,  but  the  knights  were  so  strong, 
and  their  spears  so  big,  that  their  horses 
might  not  endure  their  buffets,  and  so  the 
horses  fell  to  the  earth.  And  then  they 
avoided  their  horses,  and  dressed  their 
shields  afore  them.  Then  they  stood 
together,  and  gave  many  sad  strokes 
on  divers  places  of  their  bodies,  that  the 
blood  brast  out  on  many  sides  and  places. 
Then  had  Sir  Gawaine  such  a  grace  and 


gift  that  an  holy  man  had  given  to  him, 
that  every  day  in  the  year,  from  undeme 
till  high  noon,  his  might  increased  those 
three    hours,    as    much    as   thrice  his 
strength,  and  that  caused  Sir  Gawaine 
to  win  great  honour.     And  for  his  sake 
king  Arthur  made  an  ordinance  that  all 
manner  of  battles  for  any  quarrels  that 
should  be  done   before    king  Arthur, 
should  begin  at  undeme,  and  all  was 
done  for  Sir  Gawaine's  love,  that  by 
likelihood  if  that  Sir  Gawaine  were  on 
the  one  part  he  should  have  the  better 
in  battle,  while  his  strength  endured 
three  hours,  but  there  were  but  few 
knights  that  time  living  that  knew  this 
advantage  that  Sir  Gawaine  had,  bat 
king  Arthur  all  only.     Thus  Sir  Laun- 
celot fought  with  Sir   Gawaine,   and 
when  Sir  Launcelot  felt  his  might  ever- 
more increase.  Sir  Launcelot  wondered, 
and   dread   him    sore  to   be   shamed. 
For,  as  the   French    book   saith.  Sir 
Launcelot  wend,  when  he  felt  Sir  Ga- 
waine  double  his  strength,  that  he  had 
been  a  fiend  and  no  earthly  man,  where- 
fore  Sir  Launcelot  traced  and  traversed, 
and  covered  himself  with  his  shield,  and 
kept  his  might  and   his  braid  during 
three  hours :  and  that  while  Sir  Gawaine 
gave  him  many  sad  brunts  and  many 
sad  strokes,  that  all  the  knights  that 
beheld  Sir  Launcelot  marvelled  how  he 
might  endiu*e  him,  but  full  little  under- 
stood they  that  travail  that  Sir  Launcelot 
had  for  to  endure  him.   And  then  when 
it  was  past  noon,  Sir  Gawaine  had  no 
more  but  his  own  might.     Then  Sir 
Launcelot  felt  him  so  come  down ;  then 
he  stretched  him  up,  and  stood  near  Sir 
Gawaine,  and  said  thus.  My  lord  Sir 
Gawaine,  now  I  feel  ye  have  done,  now 
my  lord  Sir  Gawaine  I  must  do  my 
part,    for    many    great    and    grievous 
strokes  I  have  -endured   you  this  day 
with  great  pain.     Then  Sir  Launcelot 
doubled  his  strokes,  and  gave  Sir  Ga- 
waine such  a  buffet  on  the  helmet,  that 
he  fell  down  on  his  side,  and  Sir  Laun- 
celot withdrew  him  from   him.    Why 
withdrawest  thou  thee  ?    said  Sir  Ga- 
waine;  now  turn   again,   false   traitor 
knight,   and   slay  me ;   for   and  thou 
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leave  me  thus,  when  I  am  whole  I  shall 
do  battle  with  thee  again. — I  shall  en- 
dure you,  sir,  by  God's  grace,  but  wit 
thou  well.  Sir  Gawaine,  I  will  never 
smite  a  felled  knight.  And  so  Sir 
Launcelot  went  into  the  city,  and  Sir 
Gawaine  was  borne  into  one  of  king 
Arthur's  pavilions,  and  leeches  were 
brought  to  him,  and  searched  and 
salved  with  soft  ointments.  And  then 
Sir  Launcelot  said,  Now  have  good  day, 
my  lord  the  king,  for,  wit  you  well,  ye 
win  no  worship  at  these  walls;  and  if 
I  would  my  knights  out  bring,  there 
should  noany  a  man  die.  Therefore, 
my  lord  Arthur,  remember  you  of  old 
kindness,  and  however  I  £aje  Jesu  be 
your  guide  in  all  places. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  the  sorrow  that  king  Arthur  made  for 
ibe  war,  and  of  another  battle  where 
also  Sir  Gawaine  bad  the  worse. 

Alas,  said  the  king,  that  ever  this 
unhappy  war  was  begun,  for  ever  Sir 
Launcelot  forbeareth  me  in  all  places, 
and  in  likewise  my  kin,  and  that  is  seen 
well  this  day  by  my  nephew  Sir  Ga- 
waine. Then  king  Arthur  fell  sick  for 
sorrow  of  Sir  Gawaine,  that  he  was  sore 
hurt,  and  because  of  the  war  betwixt 
him  and  Sir  Launcelot.  So  then  they 
on  king  Arthur's  party  kept  the  siege 
with  little  war  withoutforth,  and  they 
withinforth  kept  their  walls,  and  de- 
fended them  when  need  was.  Thus  Sir 
Gawaine  lay  sick  about  three  weeks  in 
his  tents,  with  all  manner  of  leech-craft 
that  might  be  had :  and  as  soon  as  Sir 
Gawaine  might  go  and  ride,  he  aimed 
him  at  all  points,  and  start  upon  a 
courser,  and  gat  a  spear  in  his  hand, 
and  so  he  came  riding  afore  the  chief 
gate  of  Benwick,  and  there  he  cried  on 
high.  Where  art  thou.  Sir  Launcelot  ? 
come  forth  thou  felse  traitor  knight, 
and  recreant,  for  I  am  here.  Sir  Gawaine, 
will  prove  this  that  I  say  on  thee. 
All  this  language  Sir  Launcelot  heard, 
and  then  he  said  thus.  Sir  Gawaine,  me 
repenteth  of  your  foul  saying,  that  ye 
Will  not  cease  of  your  language,  for  you 


wot  well.  Sir  Gawaine,  I  know  your 
might,  and  all  that  ye  may  do,  and  well 
ye  wot.  Sir  Gawaine,  ye  may  not  greatly 
hurt  me.  Come  down,  traitor  knight, 
said  he,  and  make  it  good  the  contrary 
with  thy  hands:  for  it  mishapped  me 
the  last  battle  to  be  hurt  of  thy  hands, 
therefore,  wit  thou  well,  that  I  am  come 
this  day  to  make  amends,  for  I  ween  this 
day  to  lay  thee  as  low  as  thou  laidest 
me.  Defend  me,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  that 
ever  I  be  so  far  in  your  danger  as  ye 
have  been  in  mine,  for  then  my  days 
were  done.  But  Sir  Gawaine,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  ye  shall  not  think  that  I 
tarry  long,  but  sithen  that  ye  so  un- 
knightly  call  me  of  treason,  ye  shall 
have  both  your  hands  full  of  me.  And 
then  Sir  Launcelot  armed  him  at  all 
points,  and  mounted  upon  his  horse, 
and  gat  a  great  spear  in  his  hand,  and 
rode  out  at  the  gate.  And  both  the 
hosts  were  assembled,  of  them  without, 
and  of  them  within,  and  stood  in  array 
full  manly.  And  both  parties  were 
charged  to  hold  them  still,  to  see  and 
behold  the  battle  of  these  two  noble 
knights.  And  then  they  laid  their  spears 
in  their  rests,  and  they  came  together  as 
thunder.  And  Sir  Gawaine  brake  his 
spear  upon  Sir  Launcelot  in  an  hundred 
pieces  unto  his  hand,  and  Sir  Launcelot 
smote  him  with  a  greater  might,  that  Sir 
Gawaine's  horse  feet  raised,  and  so  the 
horse  and  he  fell  to  the  earth.  Then  Sir 
Gawaine  deliverly  avoided  his  horse,  and 
put  his  shield  afore  him,  and  eagerly 
drew  his  sword,  and  bad  Sir  Launcelot, 
Alight,  traitor  knight,  for  if  this  mare's 
son  hath  failed  me,  wit  thou  well  a  king's 
son  and  a  queen's  son  shall  not  fail  thee. 
Then  Sir  Launcelot  avoided  his  horse, 
and  dressed  his  shield  afore  him,  and 
drew  his  sword,  and  so  stood  they 
together,  and  gave  many  sad  strokes, 
that  all  men  on  both  parties  had 
thereof  passing  great  wonder.  But 
when  Sir  Launcelot  felt  Sir  Gawaine's 
might  so  marvellously  increase,  he  then 
withheld  his  courage  and  his  wind, 
and  kept  himself  wonder  covert  of  his 
might,  and  under  his  shield  he  traced 
and  traversed  here  and  there,  to  break 
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Sir  Gawaine's  strokes  and  his  courage ; 
and  Sir  Gawaine  enforced  himself  with 
all  his  might  and  power  to  destroy  Sir 
Lamicelot,  for,  as  the  French  book 
saith,  ever  as  Sir  Gawaine's  might  in- 
creased, right  so  increased  his  wind  and 
his  evil  will.  Thus  Sir  Gawaine  did 
great  pain  unto  Sir  Launcelot  three 
hours,  that  lie  had  great  pain  for  to 
defend  him.  And  when  the  three 
hours  were  passed,  that  Sir  Launcelot 
felt  that  Sir  Gawaine  was  come  to  his 
own  proper  strength,  then  Sir  Laun- 
celot said  unto  Sir  Gawaine,  Now  have 
I  proved  you  twice,  that  ye  are  a  full 
dangerous  knight,  and  a  wonderfid  man 
of  your  might,  and  many  wonderful 
deeds  have  you  done  in  your  days :  for 
by  your  might  increasing  you  have  de- 
ceived many  a  full  noble  and  valiant 
knight;  and  now  I  feel  that  ye  have 
done  your  mighty  deeds.  Now  wit  you 
well  I  must  do  my  deeds.  And  then 
Sir  Launcelot  stood  near  Sir  Gawaine, 
and  then  Sir  Launcelot  doubled  his 
strokes,  and  Sir  Gawaine  defended  him 
mightily.  But  nevertheless  Sir  Laun- 
celot smote  such  a  stroke  upon  Sir 


Gawaine's  helm,  and  upon  the  old 
wound,  that  Sir  Gawaine  sinked  down 
upon  his  one  side  in  a  swoon.  And 
anon  as  he  did  awake,  he  waved  and 
foined  at  Sir  Launcelot  as  he  lay,  and 
said.  Traitor  knight,  wit  thou  well  I  am 
not  yet  slain :  come  thou  near  me,  and 
perform  this  battle  unto  the  uttermost. 
I  will  no  more  do  than  I  have  done,  said 
Sir  Launcelot ;  for  when  I  see  you  on 
foot  I  will  do  battle  upon  you  all  the 
while  I  see  you  stand  on  your  feet; 
but  for  to  smite  a  wounded  man,  that 
may  not  stand,  God  defend  me  from 
such  a  shame.  And  then  he  turned 
him  and  went  his  way  toward  the  city, 
and  Sir  Gawaine  evermore  calling  him 
traitor  knight,  and  said.  Wit  thou  well. 
Sir  Launcelot,  when  J  am  whole,  I  shall 
do  battle  with  thee  again ;  for  I  shall 
never  leave  thee  till  that  one  of  us  be 
slain.  Thus  as  this  siege  endured,  and  as 
Sir  Gawaine  lay  sick  near  a  month,  and 
when  he  was  well  recovered,  and  ready 
within  three  days  to  do  battle  again  with* 
Sir  Launcelot,  right  so  came  tidings  unto 
Arthur  from  England,  that  made  king 
Arthur  and  all  his  host  to  remove. 
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CHAP.  I. 

How  Sir  Mordred  presumed  and  took  on 
bim  to  be  king  of  England^  and  would 
bave  married  tbe  queen,  bis  uncle* s  wife. 

As  Sir  Mordred  was  ruler  of  all 
England,  he  did  do  make  letters  as 
though  that  they  came  from  beyond 
the  sea,  and  the  letters  specified  that 
king  Arthur  was  slain  in  battle  with 
Sir  Launcelot.  Wherefore  Sir  Mordred 
made  a  Parliament,  and  called  the  lords 
together,  and  there  he  made  them  to 
choose  him  king,  and  so  was  he  crowned 
at  Canterbury,  and  held  a  feast  there 
fifteen  days,  and  afterward  he  drew  him 
unto  Winchester,  and  there  he  took  the 
queen  Guenever,  and  said  plainly,  that 


he  would  wed  her  which  was  his  imcle's 
wife,  and  his  father's  wife.  And  so  he 
made  ready  for  the  feast,  and  a  day 
prefixed  that  they  should  be  wedded; 
wherefore  queen  Guenever  was  passing 
heavy.  But  she  durst  not  discover  her 
heart,  but  spake  fair,  and  agreed  to  Sir 
Mordred's  will.  Then  she  desired  of 
Sir  Mordred  for  to  go  to  London,  to 
buy  all  manner  of  things  that  longed 
unto  the  wedding.  And  because  of  her 
fair  speech  Sir  Mordred  trusted  her 
well  enough,  and  gave  her  leave  to  go. 
And  so  when  she  came  to  London,  she 
took  the  tower  of  London,  and  suddenly, 
in  all  haste  possible,  she  stuffed  it  with 
all  manner  of  victual,  and  well  gar- 
nished it  with  men,  and  so  kept  it. 


CHAP,  I. 
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Then  when  Sir  Mordred  wist  and  un- 
derstood how  he  was  beguiled,  he  was 
passing  wroth  out  of  measure.  And 
a  short  tale  for  to  make,  he  went  and 
laid  a  mighty  siege  about  the  tower  of 
London,  and  made  many  great  assaults 
thereat,  and  threw  many  great  engines 
unto  them,  and  shot  great  gims.  But 
all  might  not  prevail  Sir  Mordred,  for 
queen  Guenever  would  never,  for  fair 
speech  nor  for  foul,  would  never  trust 
to  come  in  his  hands  again.  And  then 
came  the  bishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
which  was  a  noble  clerk  and  an  holy 
man,  and  thus  he  said  to  Sir  Mordred : 
Sir,  what  will  ye  do,  will  ye  first  dis- 
please God,  and  sithen  shaine  yourself 
and  idl  knighthood  ?  Is  not  king  Arthur 
your  uncle,  no  further  but  your  mother's 
brother,  and  are  ye  not  his  son,  there- 
fore how  may  ye  wed  your  father's 
wife?  Sir,  said  the  noble  clerk,  leave 
this  opinion,  or  else  I  shall  curse  you 
with  book,  and  bell,  and  candle.  Do 
thou  thy  worst,  said  Sir  Mordred,  wit 
thou  well  I  shall  defy  thee.  Sir,  said 
the  bishop,  and  wit  you  well  I  shall 
not  fear  me  to  do  that  me  ought  to  do. 
Also  where  ye  noise  where  my  lord 
Arthur  is  slain,  and  that  is  not  so,  and 
therefore  ye  will  make  a  foul  work  in 
this  land.  Peace,  thou  false  priest,  said 
Sir  Mordred,  for,  and  thou  chafe  me  any 
more,  I  shall  make  strike  off  thy  head. 
So  the  bishop  departed,  and  did  the 
curse  in  the  most  orgulous  wise  that 
might  be  done.  And  then  Sir  Mordred 
sought  the  bishop  of  Canterbury  for  to 
have  slain  him.  Then  the  bishop  fled, 
and  took  part  of  his  goods  with  him, 
and  went  nigh  unto  Glastonbury,  and 
there  he  was  as  priest  hermit  in  a 
chapel,  and  lived  in  poverty  and  in  holy 
prayers:  for  well  he  understood  that 
mischievous  war  was  at  hand.  Then 
Sir  Mordred  sought  on  queen  Gue- 
never by  letters  and  sondes,  and  by  fair 
means  and  foul  means,  for  to  have  her 
to  come  out  of  the  tower  of  London,  but 
all  this  availed  not,  for  she  answered 
him  shortly,  openly  and  privily,  that  she 
had  lever  slay  herself  than  to  be  mar- 
ried with  hin).    Thci^  cam^  word  to  Sir 


Mordred  that  king  Arthur  had  raised 
the  siege  from  Sir  Launcelot,  and  he 
was  coming  homeward  with  a  great 
host,  to  be  avenged  upon  Sir  Mordred. 
Wherefore  Sir  Mordred  made  write 
writs  to  all  the  barony  of  this  land,  and 
much  people  drew  to  him.  For  then 
was  the  common  voice  among  them, 
that  with  Arthur  was  none  other 
life  but  war  and  strife,  and  with  Sir 
Mordred  was  great  joy  and  bliss.  Thus 
was  Sir  Arthur  depraved  and  evil  said 
of.  And  many  there  were  that  king 
Arthur  had  made  up  of  nought,  and 
given  them  lands,  might  not  then  say  of 
him  a  good  word. 

Lo  ye,  all  Englishmen,  see  ye  not 
what  a  mischief  here  was,  for  he  that 
was  the  most  king  and  knight  of  the 
world,  and  most  loved  the  fellowship  of 
noble  knights,  and  by  him  they  were  all 
upholden.  Now  might  not  these  Eng- 
lishmen hold  us  content  with  him.  Lo, 
thus  was  the  old  custom  and  usage  oif 
this  land.  And  also  men  say,  that  we 
of  this  land  have  not  yet  lost  nor  for- 
gotten that  custom  and  usage.  Alas, 
this  is  a  great  default  of  all  English- 
men, for  there  may  no  thing  please  us 
no  term.  And  so  fared  the  people  at 
that  time ;  they  were  better  pleased 
with  Sir  Mordred  than  they  were  with 
king  Arthur,  and  much  people  drew 
unto  Sir  Mordred,  and  said  they  would 
abide  with  him  for  better  and  for  worse. 
And  so  Sir  Mordred  drew  with  a  great 
host  to  Dover,  for  there  he  heard  say 
that  Sir  Arthur  would  arrive,  and  so  he 
thought  to  beat  his  own  father  from  his 
lands.  And  the  most  party  of  all  England 
held  with  Sir  Mordred,  the  people  were  so 
new  fangle. 

CHAP.  II. 

How  after  tbcU  king  Arthur  bad  tidings  be 
returned  and  came  to  Dover ,  wbere  Sir 
Mordred  met  bim  to  let  bis  landing,  and 
of  tbe  death  of  Sir  Gawaine. 

And  so  as  Sir  Mordred  was  at  Dover 
with  his  host,  there  came  king  Arthur 
with  a  great  navy  of  ships,  galleys,  and 
carracks.  And  there  was  Sir  Mordred 
ready  awaiting  upon  his  landage,  to  let 
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his  own  father  to  land  upon  the  land 
that  he  was  king  over.  Then  there 
was  launching  of  great  boats  and  small, 
and  full  of  noble  men  of  arms,  and 
there  was  much  slaughter  of  gentle 
knights,  and  many  a  full  bold  baron 
was  laid  full  low  on  both  parties.  But 
king  Arthur  was  so  courageous,  that 
there  might  no  manner  of  knights  let 
him  to  land,  and  his  knights  fiercely 
followed  him.  And  so  Uiey  landed, 
maugre  Sir  Mordred  and  all  his  power, 
and  put  Sir  Mordred  aback,  that  he  fled 
and  all  his  people.  So  when  this  battle 
was  done,  king  Arthur  let  bury  his 
people  that  were  dead,  and  then  was 
the  noble  knight  Sir  Gawaine  found  in 
a  great  boat  lying  more  than  half  dead. 
"When  Sir  Arthur  wist  that  Sir  Gawaine 
was  laid  so  low,  he  went  unto  him,  and 
there  the  king  made  sorrow  out  of  mea- 
sure, and  took  Sir  Gawaine  in  his  arms, 
and  thrice  he  there  swooned.  And  when 
he  awaked  he  said,  Alas,  Sir  Gawaine, 
my  sister's  son,  here  now  thou  liest,  the 
man  in  the  world  that  I  loved  most, 
and  now  is  my  joy  gone :  for  now,  my 
nephew  Sir  Gawaine,  I  will  discover 
me  unto  your  person ;  in  Sir  Launcelot 
and  you  I  most  had  my  joy,  and  mine 
affiance,  and  now  have  I  lost  my  joy  of 
you  both,  wherefore  all  mine  earthly 
joy  is  gone  from  me.  Mine  uncle  king 
Arthur,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  wit  you  well, 
my  death  day  is  come,  and  all  is  through 
mine  own  hastiness  and  wilfulness,  for  I 
am  smitten  upon  the  old  wound  the 
which  Sir  Launcelot  gave  me,  on  the 
which  I  feel  well  I  must  die,  and  had 
Sir  Launcelot  been  with  you  as  he 
was,  this  unhappy  war  had  never  begun, 
and  of  all  this  am  I  causer,  for  Sir 
Launcelot  and  his  blood  through  their 
prowess  held  all  your  cankered  enemies 
in  subjection  and  danger :  and  now,  said 
Sir  Gawaine,  ye  shall  miss  Sir  Launce- 
lot. But,  alas,  I  would  not  accord  with 
him,  and  therefore,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  I 
pray  you,  fair  uncle,  that  I  may  have 
paper,  pen,  and  ink,  that  I  may  write  to 
Sir  Launcelot  a  schedule  with  mine  own 
hands.  And  then  when  paper  and  ink 
was  brought,  then  Gawaine  was  set  up 


weakly  by  king  Arthur,  for  he  was 
shriven  a  little  tofore,  and  then  he  wrote 
thus,  as  the  French  book  maketh  men- 
tion,— Unto  Sir  Launcelot,  flower  of  all 
noble  knights  that  ever  I  heard  of,  or 
saw  by  my  days,  I  Sir  Gawaine,  king 
Lot's  son,  of  Orkney,  sister's  son  unto  the 
noble  king  Arthur,  send  thee  greeting, 
and  let  thee  have  knowledge,  that  the 
tenth  day  of  May  I  was  smitten  upon 
the  old  wound  that  thou  gavest  me  afore 
the  city  of  Benwick,  and  through  the 
same  wound  that  thou  gavest  me  I  am 
come  to  my  death-day.  And  I  will  that 
all  the  world  wit  that  I,  Sir  Gawaine, 
knight  of  the  Table  Round,  sought  my 
death,  and  not  through  thy  deserving, 
but  it  was  mine  own  seeking,  wherefore 
I  beseech  thee.  Sir  Laimcelot,  to  return 
again  unto  this  realm,  and  see  my  tomb, 
and  pray  some  prayer,  more  or  less,  for 
my  soul.  And  this  same  day  that  I 
wrote  this  schedule,  I  was  hurt  to  the 
death  in  the  same  woimd,  the  which  I 
had  of  thy  hand.  Sir  Launcelot.  For  of 
a  more  nobler  man  might  I  not  be  slain. 
Also,  Sir  Launcelot,  for  all  the  love  that 
ever  was  betwixt  us,  make  no  tarrying, 
but  come  over  the  sea  in  all  haste,  that 
thou  mayest  with  thy  noble  knights 
rescue  that  noble  king  that  made  thee 
knight,  that  is  my  lord  Arthur,  for  he  is 
full  straitly  bestad  with  a  false  traitor, 
that  is  my  half  brother  Sir  Mordred, 
and  he  hath  let  crown  him  king,  and 
would  have  wedded  my  lady  queen 
Guenever,  and  so  had  he  done,  had  she 
not  put  herself  in  the  tower  of  London. 
And  so  the  tenth  day  of  May  last  past, 
my  lord  Arthur  and  we  all  landed  upon 
them  at  Dover,  and  there  we  put  that 
false  traitor  Sir  Mordred  to  flight,  and 
there  it  misfortuned  me  to  be  stricken 
upon  thy  stroke,  and  at  the  date  of  this 
letter  was  written  but  two  hours  and  an 
half  afore  my  death,  written  with  mine 
own  hand,  and  so  subscribed  with  part 
of  my  heart's  blood.  And  I  require 
thee,  most  famous  knight  of  the  world, 
that  thou  wilt  see  my  tomb. — And  then 
Sir  Gawaine  wept,  and  king  Arthur 
wept,  and  then  they  swooned  both. 
And  when  they  awaked  both,  the  king 
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made  Sir  Gawaine  to  receive  his  Saviour. 
And  then  Sir  Gawaine  prayed  the  king 
to  send  for  Sir  Launcelot,  and  to  cherish 
him  above  all  other  knights.  And  so  at 
the  hour  of  noon.  Sir  Gawaine  yielded 
up  the  spirit.  And  then  the  king  let 
inter  him  in  a  chapel  within  Dover 
castle ;  and  there  yet  all  men  may  see 
the  skull  of  him,  and  the  same  wound 
is  seen  that  Sir  Launcelot  gave  him  in 
battle.  Then  was  it  told  king  Arthur 
that  Sir  Mordred  had  pitched  a  new 
field  upon  Barham  Down.  And  upon 
the  mom  the  king  rode  thither  to  him, 
and  there  was  a  great  battle  betwixt 
them,  and  much  people  were  slain  on 
both  parties.  But  at  the  last  Sir  Ar- 
thur's party  stood  best,  and  Sir  Mordred 
and  his  party  fled  unto  Canterbury. 

CHAP.  III. 

How  after  Sir  Gawaine* s  ghost  appeared 
to  king  Arthur y  and  warned  him  that 
be  should  not  fight  that  day. 

And  then  the  king  let  search  all  the 
towns  for  his  knights  that  were  slain, 
and  interred  them ;  and  salved  them  with 
soft  salves  that  so  sore  were  wounded. 
Then  much  people  drew  unto  king  Ar- 
thur. And  then  they  said  that  Sir 
Mordred  warred  upon  king  Arthur  with 
wrong.  And  then  king  Arthur  drew 
him  with  his  host  down  by  the  sea  side, 
westward  toward  Salisbury,  and  there 
was  a  day  assigned  between  king  Arthur 
and  Sir  Mordred,  and  they  should  meet 
upon  a  down  beside  Salisbury,  and  not 
far  from  the  sea  side,  and  this  day  was 
assigned  on  a  Monday  after  Trinity 
Sunday,  whereof  king  Arthur  was  pass- 
ing glad,  that  he  might  be  avenged  upon 
Sir  Mordred.  Then  Sir  Mordred  araised 
much  people  about  London,  for  they  of 
Kent,  Southsex,  and  Surrey,  Estsex,  and 
Southfolk,  and  of  Northfolk,  held  the 
most  party  with  Sir  Mordred,  and  many 
a  full  noble  knight  drew  unto  Sir  Mor- 
dred and  to  the  king ;  but  they  that  loved 
Sir  Launcelot  drew  unto  Sir  Mordred. 
So  upon  Trinity  Sunday  at  night  king 
Arthur  dreamed  a  wonderful  dream,  and 
that  was  this»  that  him  seemed  he  sat 


upon  a  chaflet  in  a  chair,  and  the  chair 
was  fast  to  a  wheel,  and  thereupon  sat 
king  Arthur  in  the  richest  cloth  of  gold 
that  might  be  made  :  and  the  king 
thought  there  was  under  him,  far  from 
him,  an  hideous  deep  black  water,  and 
therein  were  all  manner  of  serpents,  and 
worms,  and  wild  beasts,  foul  and  hor- 
rible: and  suddenly  the  king  thought 
the  wheel  turned  up  so  down,  and  he 
fell  among  the  serpents,  and  every 
beast  took  him  by  a  limb.  And  then 
the  king  cried  as  he  lay  in  his  bed  and 
slept,  Help !  And  then  knights,  squires, 
and  yeomen  awaked  the  king ;  and  then 
he  was  so  amazed  that  he  wist  not  where 
he  was.  And  then  he  fell  on  slumber- 
ing again,  not  sleeping  nor  thoroughly 
waking.  So  the  king  seemed  verily  that 
there  came  Sir  Gawaine  unto  him  vnth 
a  number  of  fair  ladies  with  him.  And 
when  king  Arthur  saw  him,  then  he 
said,  Welcome,  my  sister's  son,  I  wend 
thou  hadst  been  dead,  and  now  I  see 
thee  on  live,  much  am  I  beholding  unto 
Almighty  jesu.  Oh,  fair  nephew,  and 
my  sister's  son,  what  be  these  ladies  that 
hither  be  come  with  you  ?  Sir,  said  Sir 
Gawaine,  all  these  be  ladies  for  whom 
I  have  foughten  when  I  was  man  living : 
and  all  these  are  those  that  I  did  battle 
for  in  righteous  quarrel.  And  God  hath 
given  them  that  grace  at  their  great 
prayer,  because  I  did  battle  for  them, 
that  they  should  bring  me  hither  unto 
you,  thus  mu6h  had  God  given  me  leave, 
for  to  warn  you  of  your  death ;  for  and 
ye  fight  as  to-mom  with  Sir  Mordred,  as 
ye  both  have  assigned,  doubt  ye  not  ye 
must  be  slain,  and  the  most  part  of  your 
people  on  both  parties.  And  for  the 
great  grace  and  goodness  that  Almighty 
Jesu  hath  unto  you,  and  for  pity  of  you 
and  many  more  other  good  men  there 
shall  be  slain,  God  hath  sent  me  to  you, 
of  his  special  grace,  to  give  you  warning, 
that  in  no  wise  ye  do  battle  as  to-mom, 
but  that  ye  take  a  treaty  for  a  month 
day ;  and  proffer  you  largely,  so  as  to- 
mom  to  be  put  in  a  delay.  For  within 
a  month  shall  come  Sir  Laimcelot,  with 
all  his  noble  knights,  and  rescue  you 
worsbipiiilly,  and  slay  Sir  Mordred  and 
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all  that  ever  will  hold  with  him.  Then 
Sir  Gawaine  and  all  the  ladies  vanished. 
And  anon  the  king  called  upon  his 
knights,  squires,  and  yeomen,  and 
charged  them  wightly  to  fetch  his  noble 
lords  and  wise  bishops  imto  him.  And 
when  they  were  come,  the  king  told 
them  his  vision,  what  Sir  Gawaine  had 
told  him,  and  warned  him  that  if  he 
fought  on  the  mom  he  should  be  slain. 
Then  the  king  commanded  Sir  Lucan 
de  butlere,  and  his  brother  Sir  Bedi- 
vere,  with  two  bishops  with  them,  and 
charged  them  in  any  wise  and  they  might 
take  a  treaty  for  a  month  day  with  Sir 
Mordred ; — And  spare  not,  proffer  him 
lands  and  goods,  as  much  as  ye  think 
best.  So  then  they  departed,  and  came 
to  Sir  Mordred,  where  he  had  a  grim 
host  of  an  hundred  thousand  men.  And 
there  they  intreated  Sir  Mordred  long 
time,  and  at  the  last  Sir  Mordred  was 
agreed  for  to  have  Cornwall  and  Kent, 
by  king  Arthur's  days : — after,  all  Eng- 
land, jJter  the  days  of  king  Arthur. 

CHAP.  IV. 

How  by  misadventure  of  an  adder  the 
batde  began^  where  Mordred  was  slain, 
and  Arthur  hurt  to  the  death. 

Then  were  they  condescended  that 
king  Arthur  and  Sir  Mordred  should 
meet  betwixt  both  their  hosts,  and  every 
each  of  them  should  bring  fourteen  per- 
sons. And  they  came  with  this  word 
unto  king  Arthur.  Then  said  he,  I  am 
glad  that  this  is  done.  And  so  he  went 
into  the  field.  And  when  Arthur  should 
depart,  he  warned  all  his  host  that  and 
they  see  any  sword  drawn.  Look  ye 
come  on  fiercely,  and  slay  that  traitor 
Sir  Mordred,  for  I  in  no  wise  trust  him. 
In  like  wise  Sir  Mordred  warned  his 
host  that,  —  And  ye  see  any  sword 
drawn,  look  that  ye  come  on  fiercely, 
and  so  slay  all  that  ever  before  you 
standeth :  for  in  no  wise  I  will  not  trust 
for  this  treaty:  for  I  know  well  my 
father  will  be  avenged  upon  me.  And 
so  they  met  as  their  pointment  was, 
and  so  they  were  agreed  and  accorded 
thoroughly :  and  wine  was  fetched,  and 


they  drank.  Right  so  came  an  adder 
out  of  a  little  heath  bush,  and  it  stung 
a  knight  on  the  foot.  And  when  the 
knight  felt  him  stungen,  he  looked  down 
and  saw  the  adder,  and  then  he  drew 
his  sword  to  slay  the  adder,  and  thought 
of  none  other  harm.  And  when  the 
host  on  both  parties  saw  that  sword 
drawn,  then  they  blew  beames,  trumpets, 
and  horns,  and  shouted  grimly.  And  so 
both  hosts  dressed  them  together.  And 
king  Arthur  took  his  horse,  and  said, 
Alas  this  unhappy  day,  and  so  rode  to 
his  party :  and  Sir  Mordred  in  likewise. 
And  never  was  there  seen  a  more  dole- 
fuller  battle  in  no  christian  land.  For 
there  was  but  rushing  and  riding,  foinr 
ing  and  striking,  and  many  a  grim  word 
was  there  spoken  either  to  other,  and 
many  a  deadly  stroke.  But  ever  king 
Arthur  rode  throughout  the  battle  of 
Sir  Mordred  many  times,  and  did  fiill 
nobly  as  a  noble  king  should;  and  at 
all  times  he  fainted  never.  And  Sir 
Mordred  that  day  put  him  in  devoir, 
and  in  great  peril.  And  thus  they 
fought  aU  the  long  day,  and  never 
stinted,  till  the  noble  knights  were  laid 
to  the  cold  ground,  and  ever  they  fought 
still,  till  it  was  near  night,  and  by  that 
time  w^  there  an  himdred  thousand 
laid  dead  upon  the  down.  Then  was 
Arthur  wroth  out  of  measure,  when  he 
saw  his  people  so  slain  from  him.  Then 
the  king  looked  about  him,  and  then 
was  he  ware  of  all  his  host,  and  of  all 
his  good  knights,  were  left  no  more  on 
live  but  two  knights,  that  was  Sir  Lucan 
de  butlere,  and  his  brother  Sir  Bedivere : 
and  they  fiill  were  sore  wounded.  Jesu 
mercy,  said  the  king,  where  are  all  my 
noble  knights  becomen.  Alas  that  ever 
I  should  see  this  dolefiil  day.  For  now, 
said  Arthur,  I  am  come  to  mine  end. 
But  would  to  God  that  I  wist  where 
were  that  traitor  Sir  Mordred,  that  hath 
caused  all  this  mischief.  Then  was  king 
Arthur  ware  where  Sir  Mordred  leaned 
upon  his  sword  among  a  great  heap  of 
dead  men.  Now  give  me  my  spear, 
said  Arthur  unto  Sir  Lucan,  for  yonder 
I  have  espied  the  traitor  that  all  this 
woe  hath  wrought.    Sir,  let  him  bcr 
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said  Sir  Lucan,  for  he  is  unhappy :  and 
if  ye  pass  this  unhappy  day,  ye  shall  be 
right  well  revenged  upon  him.  Good 
lord,  remember  ye  of  your  night's  dream, 
and  what  the  spirit  of  Sir  Gawaine  told 
you  this  night,  yet  God  of  his  great 
goodness  hath  preserved  you  hitherto. 
Therefore,  for  God's  sake,  my  lord, 
leave  off  by  this.  For  blessed  be  God 
ye  have  won  the  field :  for  here  we  be 
three  on  live,  and  with  Sir  Mordred  is 
none  on  live.  And  if  ye  leave  off  now, 
this  wicked  day  of  destiny  is  past.  Tide 
me  death,  betide  me  life,  saith  the  king, 
now  I  see  him  yonder  alone,  he  shall 
never  escape  mine  hands,  for  at  a  better 
avail  shall  I  never  have  him.  God  speed 
you  well,  said  Sir  Bedivere.  Then  the 
king  gat  his  spear  in  both  his  hands, 
and  ran  toward  Sir  Mordred,  cr3dng, 
Traitor,  now  is  thy  death  day  come. 
And  when  Sir  Mordred  heard  Sir  Ar- 
thur, he  ran  until  him  with  his  sword 
drawn  in  his  hand.  And  then  king 
Arthur  smote  Sir  Mordred  under  the 
shield,  with  a  foin  of  his  spear  through- 
out the  body  more  than  a  fathom.  And 
when  Sir  Mordred  felt  that  he  had  his 
death's  woimd,  he  thrust  himself,  with 
the  might  that  he  had,  up  to  the  bur  of 
king  Arthur's  spear.  And  right  so  he 
smote  his  father  Arthur  with  his  sword 
holden  in  both  his  hands,  on  the  side  of 
the  head,  that  the  sword  pierced  the 
helmet  and  the  brain-pan,  and  there- 
withal Sir  Mordred  fell  stark  dead  to 
the  earth.  And  the  noble  Arthur  fell 
in  a  swoon  to  the  earth,  and  there  he 
swooned  oft-times.  And  Sir  Lucan 
de  butlere  and  Sir  Bedivere  oft-times 
heaved  him  up,  and  so  weakly  they  led 
him  betwixt  them  both  to  a  little  chapel 
not  far  from  the  sea  side.  And  when 
the  king  was  there,  he  thought  him  well 
eased.  Then  heard  they  people  cry  in 
the  field.  Now  go  thou.  Sir  Lucan, 
said  the  king,  and  do  me  to  wit  what 
betokens  that  noise  in  the  field.  So 
Sir  Lucan  departed,  for  he  was  griev- 
ously wounded  in  many  places.  And  so 
as  he  went,  he  saw  and  hearkened  by 
the  moon-light,  how  the  pillers  and  rob- 
bers were  come  into  the  field  to  pill  and 


to  rob  many  a  full  noble  knight  of 
broaches  and  beads,  of  many  a  good 
ring,  aud  of  many  a  rich  jewel;  and 
who  that  were  not  dead  all  out,  there 
they  slew  them  for  their  harness  and 
their  riches.  When  Sir  Lucan  under- 
stood this  work,  he  came  to  the  king  as 
soon  as  he  might,  and  told  him  all  what 
he  had  heard  and  seen.  Therefore  by 
mine  advice,  said  Sir  Lucan,  it  is  best 
that  we  bring  you  to  some  town.  I  would 
it  were  so,  said  the  king, — 

CHAP.  V. 

How  king  Arthur  commanded  to  cast  bis 
sword  Excalibur  into  the  water ,  and  bow 
be  was  delivered  to  ladies  in  a  barge. 

But  I  may  not  stand,  my  head  works 
so.  Ah,  Sir  Launcelot,  said  king  Ar- 
thur, this  day  have  I  sore  missed  thee. 
Alas,  that  ever  I  was  against  thee,  for 
now  have  I  my  death,  whereof  Sir 
Gawaine  me  warned  in  my  dream. 
Then  Sir  Lucan  took  up  the  king  the 
one  part,  and  Sir  Bedivere  the  other 
part,  and  in  the  lifting,  the  king 
swooned,  and  Sir  Lucan  fell  in  a  swoon 
with  the  lift,  that  the  part  of  his  bowels 
fell  out  of  his  body,  and  therewith  the 
noble  knight's  heart  brast.  And  when 
king  Arthur  came  to  himself  again,  he 
beheld  Sir  Lucan  how  he  lay  foaming 
at  the  mouth,  and  part  of  his  boweU 
lay  at  his  feet.  Alas,  said  the  king,  this 
is  unto  me  a  fiill  heavy  sight  to  see  this 
noble  duke  so  die  for  my  sake,  for  he 
would  have  holpen  me  that  had  more 
need  of  help  than  I.  Alas,  he  would 
not  complain  him,  his  heart  was  so  set 
to  help  me.  Now  Jesu  have  mercy 
upon  his  soul.  Then  Sir  Bedivere  wept 
for  the  death  of  his  brother.  Leave  tins 
mourning  and  weeping,  said  the  king, 
for  all  this  will  not  avail  me:  for, 
wit  thou  well,  and  I  might  live  myself 
the  death  of  Sir  Lucan  would  grieve  me 
evermore ;  but  my  time  hieth  fast,  said 
the  king.  Therefore,  said  Arthur,  take 
thou  Excalibur,  my  good  sword,  and  go 
with  it  to  yonder  water  side,  and  when 
thou  comest  there,  I  charge  thee  throw 
my  sword  in  that  water,  and  come 
again,  and  tell  me  what  thou  there 
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seest.  My  lord,  said  Bedivere,  your 
commandment  shall  be  done,  and  lightly 
bring  you  word  again.  So  Sir  Bedivere 
departed,  and  by  the  way  he  beheld 
that  noble  sword,  that  the  pommel  and 
haft  were  all  of  precious  stones,  and 
then  he  said  to  himself.  If  I  throw  this 
rich  sword  in  the  water,  thereof  shall 
never  come  good,  but  harm  and  loss. 
And  then  Sir  Bedivere  hid  Excalibur 
under  a  tree.  And  as  soon  as  he  might 
he  came  again  unto  the  king,  and  said 
he  had  been  at  the  water,  and  had 
thrown  the  sword  into  the  water.  What 
sawest  thou  there  ?  said  the  king.  Sir, 
he  said,  I  saw  nothing  but  waves  and 
winds.  That  is  vmtruly  said  of  thee, 
said  the  king ;  therefore  go  thou  lightly 
again,  and  do  my  command  as  thou  art 
to  me  lief  and  dear,  spare  not,  but  throw 
it  in.  Then  Sir  Bedivere  returned  again, 
and  took  the  sword  in  his  hand;  and 
then  him  thought  sin  and  shame  to 
throw  away  that  noble  sword;  and  so 
eft  he  hid  the  sword,  and  returned 
again,  and  told  to  the  king  that  he  had 
been  at  the  water,  and  done  his  com- 
mandment. What  saw  thou  there  ?  said 
the  king.  Sir,  he  said,  I  saw  nothing 
but  the  waters  wap  and  the  waves  wan. 
Ah  traitor,  untrue,  said  king  Arthur, 
now  hast  thou  betrayed  me  twice.  Who 
would  have  wend  that  thou  that  hast 
been  to  me  so  lief  and  dear,  and  thou 
art  named  a  noble  knight,  and  would 
betray  me  for  the  riches  of  the  sword. 
But  now  go  again  lightly,  for  thy  long 
tarrying  putteth  me  in  great  jeopardy  of 
my  life,  for  I  have  taken  cold.  And  but 
if  thou  do  now  as  I  bid  thee,  if  ever  I 
may  see  thee,  I  shall  slay  thee  with  mine 
own  hands,  for  thou  wouldest  for  my 
rich  sword  see  me  dead.  Then  Sir 
Bedivere  departed,  and  went  to  the 
sword,  and  lightly  took  it  up,  and  went 
to  the  water  side,  and  there  he  bound 
the  girdle  about  the  hilts,  and  then  he 
threw  the  sword  as  far  into  the  water 
as  he  might,  and  there  came  an  arm  and 
an  hand  above  the  water,  and  met  it, 
and  caught  it,  and  so  shook  it  thrice 
and  brandished,  and  then  vanished  away 
the  hand  with  the  sword  in  the  water. 


So  Sir  Bedivere  came  again  to  the  king, 
and  told  him  what  he  saw.  Alas,  said 
the  Jdng,  help  me  hence,  for  I  dread 
me  rhave  tarried  over  long.  Then  Sir 
Bedivere  took  the  king  upon  his  back, 
and  so  went  with  him  to  that  water 
side.  And  when  they  were  at  the  water 
side,  even  fast  by  the  bank  hoved  a  little 
barge,  with  many  fair  ladies  in  it,  and 
among  them  all  was  a  queen,  and  all 
they  had  black  hoods,  and  all  they  wept 
and  shrieked  when  they  saw  king  Ar- 
thur. Now  put  me  into  the  barge,  said 
the  king :  and  so  he  did  softly.  And 
there  received  him  three  queens  with 
great  mourning,  and  so  they  set  him 
down,  and  in  one  of  their  laps  king 
Arthur  laid  his  head,  and  then  that 
queen  said.  Ah,  dear  brother,  why  have 
ye  tarried  so  long  from  me?  Alas,  this 
wound  on  your  head  hath  caught  over 
much  cold.  And  so  then  they  rowed 
from  the  land ;  and  Sir  Bedivere  beheld 
all  those  ladies  go  from  him.  Then  Sir 
Bedivere  cried.  Ah,  my  lord  Arthur, 
what  shall  become  of  me  now  ye  go 
from  me,  and  leave  me  here  alone  among 
mine  enemies.  Comfort  thyself,  said 
the  king,  and  do  as  well  as  thou  mayest, 
for  in  me  is  no  trust  for  to  trust  in. 
For  I  will  into  the  vale  of  Avilion,  to 
heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound.  And  if 
thou  hear  never  more  of  me,  pray  for 
my  soul.  But  ever  the  queens  and  the 
ladies  wept  and  shrieked,  that  it  was 
pity  to  hear.  And  as  soon  as  Sir  Bedi- 
vere had  lost  the  sight  of  the  barge,  he 
wept  and  wailed,  and  so  took  the  forest, 
and  so  he  went  all  that  night,  and  in  the 
morning  he  was  ware  betwixt  two  holts 
hoar  of  a  chapel  and  an  hermitage. 

CHAP.  VI. 
How  Sir  Bedivere  found  bim  on  the  mor- 
row dead  in  an  bermitaget  and  bow  be 
abode  tbere  witb  tbe  bermit. 

Then  was  Sir  Bedivere  glad,  and 
thither  he  went ;  and  when  he  came  into 
the  chapel,  he  saw  where  lay  an  hermit 
groveling  on  all  four,  there  fast  by 
a  tomb  was  new  graven.  When  the 
hermit  saw  Sir  Bedivere,  he  knew  him 
well,  for  he  was  but  a  little  before 
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bishop  of  Canterbury,  that  Sir  Mordred 
banished.  Sir,  said  Sir  Bedivere,  what 
man  is  there  interred  that  ye  pray  so 
festfor?  Fair  son,  said  the  hermit,  I 
wot  not  verily,  but  by  deeming.  But 
this  night,  at  midnight,  here  came 
a  number  of  ladies,  and  brought  hither 
a  dead  corpse,  and  prayed  me  to  bury 
him  ;  and  here  they  offered  an  hundred 
tapers,  and  gave  me  an  hundred  besants. 
Alas,  said  Sir  Bedivere,  that  was  my 
lord  king  Arthur,  that  here  lieth  buried 
in  this  chapel !  Then'  Sir  Bedivere 
swooned,  and  when  he  awoke  he  prayed 
the  hermit  he  might  abide  with  him 
still  there,  to  live  with  fasting  and 
prayers.  For  from  hence  will  I  never 
go,  said  Sir  Bedivere,  by  my  will,  but 
all  the  days  of  my  life  here  to  pray  for 
my  lord  Arthur.  Ye  are  welcome  to 
me,  said  the  hermit,  for  I  know  you 
better  than  ye  ween  that  I  do.  Ye  are 
the  bold  Bedivere,  and  the  full  noble 
duke  Sir  Lucan  de  butlere  was  your 
brother.  Then  Sir  Bedivere  told  the 
hermit  all  as  ye  have  heard  tofore.  So 
there  bode  Sir  Bedivere  with  the  hermit, 
that  was  tofore  bishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  there  Sir  Bedivere  put  upon  him 
poor  clothes,  and  served  the  hermit  full 
lowly  in  fasting  and  in  prayers. 

Thus  of  Arthur  I  find  never  more 
written  in  books  that  be  authorized,  nor 
more  of  the  certainty  of  his  death  heard 
I  never  tell,  but  thus  was  he  led  away 
in  a  ship  wherein  were  three  queens ; 
that  one  was  king  Arthur's  sister  queen 
Morgan  le  Fay;  the  other  was  the 
queen  of  Northgalis ;  the  third  was  the 
queen  of  the  Waste  Lands.  Also  there 
was  Nimue,  the  chief  Lady  of  the  lake, 
that  had  wedded  Pelleas  the  good 
knight;  and  this  lady  had  done  much 
for  king  Arthur;  for  she  would  never 
suffer  Sir  Pelleas  to  be  in  no  place  where 
he  should  be  in  danger  of  his  life,  and 
so  he  lived  to  the  uttermost  of  his  days 
with  her  in  great  rest.  More  of  the 
death  of  king  Arthur  could  I  never  find, 
but  that  ladies  brought  him  to  his 
burials ;  and  such  one  was  buried  there, 
that  the  hermit  bare  witness  that  some 
time  was  bishop  of  Canterbury,  but  yet 


the  hermit  knew  not  in  certain  that  he 
was  verily  the  body  of  king  Arthur ; — 
for  this  tale  Sir  Bedivere,  knight  of  the 
Round  Table,  made  it  to  be  written. 

CHAP.  VIL 

Of  the  opinion  of  some  men  of  the  death  of 
king  Arthur;  and  how  queen  Guenever 
made  her  a  nun  in  Almeshury. 

Yet  some  men  yet  say  in  many  parts 
of  England  that  king  Arthur  is  not 
dead,  but  had  by  the  vrill  of  our  Lord 
Jesu  in  another  place.  And  men  say 
that  he  shall  come  again,  and  he  shall 
win  the  holy  cross.  I  will  not  say  it 
shall  be  so,  but  rather  I  will  say, 
here  in  this  world  he  changed  his  life. 
But  many  men  say  that  there  is  written 
upon  his  tomb  this  verse, 

1|u  iocet  ^rti^ttrtts  l&cx  q[Qont(am  Hex 
que  fmnntft. 

Thus  leave  I  here  Sir  Bedivere  with 
the  hermit,  that  dwelled  that  time  in 
a  chapel  beside  Glastonbury,  and  there 
was  his  hermitage.  And  so  they  lived 
in  their  prayers  and  fastings  and  great 
abstinence.  And  when  queen  Guenever 
understood  that  king  Arthur  was  slain, 
and  all  the  noble  knights.  Sir  Mordred 
and  all  the  remnant,  then  the  queen  stole 
away,  and  five  ladies  with  her,  and  so 
she  went  to  Almesbury,  and  there  she 
let  make  herself  a  nun,  and  wore  white 
clothes  and  black,  and  great  penance 
she  took,  as  ever  did  sinful  lady  in  this 
land,  and  never  creature  could  make  her 
merry,  but  lived  in  fasting,  prayers,  and 
alms-deeds,  that  all  manner  of  people 
marvelled  how  virtuously  she  was 
changed.  Now  leave  we  queen  Guenever 
in  Aimesbury  a  nun  in  white  clothes 
and  black,  and  there  she  was  abbess  and 
ruler,  as  reason  would ;  and  turn  we 
from  her,  and  speak  we  of  Sir  Launcdot 
duLake. 

CHAP.  VIU. 

How  when  Sir  Launcelta  heard  of  the 
death  of  king  Arthur ^  and  of  Sir  OQ" 
waine,  and  other  matters,  he  came  into 
England. 

And  when  he  heard  in  his  country 
that  Sir  Mordred  was  crowned  king  in 
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England,  and  made  war  against  king 
Arthur  his  own  father,  and  would  let 
him  to  land  in  his  own  land;  also  it 
was  told  Sir  Launcelot  how  that  Sir 
Mordred  had  laid  siege  about  the  tower 
of  London,  because  the  queen  would 
not  wed  him ;  then  was  Sir  Launcelot 
wroth  out  of  measure,  and  said  to  his 
kinsmen,  Alas,  that  double  traitor  Sir 
Mordred,  now  me  repenteth  that  ever 
he  escaped  my  hands,  for  much  shame 
hath  he  done  unto  my  lord  Arthur.  For 
all  I  feel  by  the  doleful  letter  that  my 
lord  Gawaine  sent  me,  on  whose  soul 
Jesu  have  mercy,  that  my  lord  Arthur  is 
right  hard  bested.  Alas,  said  Sir  Laun- 
celot, that  ever  I  should  live  to  hear 
that  most  noble  king,  that  made  me 
knight,  thus  to  be  overset  with  his  sub- 
ject in  his  own  realm.  And  this  doleful 
letter  that  my  lord  Sir  Gawaine  hath 
sent  me  afore  his  death,  praying  me  to 
see  his  tomb,  wit  you  well  his  doleful 
words  shall  never  go  from  mine  heart. 
For  he  was  a  full  noble  knight  as  ever 
was  bom,  and  in  an  unhappy  hour  was 
I  bom,  that  ever  I  should  have  that 
unhap  to  slay  first  Sir  Gawaine,  Sir  Ga- 
heris  the  good  knight,  and  mine  own 
friend  Sir  Gareth,  that  full  noble  knight. 
Alas,  I  may  say  I  am  vuihappy,  said  Sir 
launcelot,  that  ever  I  should  do  thus 
unhappily ;  and,  alas,  yet  might  I  never 
have  hap  to  slay  that  traitor  Sir  Mor- 
dred. Leave  your  complaints,  said  Sir 
Bors,  and  first  revenge  you  of  the  death 
of  Sir  Gawaine,  and  it  will  be  well  done 
that  ye  see  Sir  Gawaine's  tomb,  and 
secondly  that  ye  revenge  my  lord  Arthur 
and  my  lady  queen  Guenever.  I  thank 
you,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  for  ever  ye  will 
my  worship.  Then  they  made  them 
ready  in  all  the  haste  that  might  be,  with 
ships  and  galleys  with  Sir  Launcelot  and 
his  host,  to  pass  into  England.  And  so 
he  passed  over  the  sea  till  he  came  to 
Dover :  and  there  he  landed  with  seven 
kings,  and  the  number  was  hideous  to 
behold.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  enquired 
of  men  of  Dover  where  was  king 
Arthur  become  ?  Then  the  people  told 
him  how  that  he  was  slain,  and  Sir  Mor- 
dred and  an  hundred  thousand  died  on 


a  day,  and  how  Sir  Mordred  gave  king 
Arthur  there  the  first  battle  at  his  land- 
ing, and  there  was  good  Sir  Gawaine 
slain,  and  on  the  mom  Sir  Mordred 
fought  with  the  king  upon  Barham 
Down,  and  there  the  king  put  Sir  Mor- 
dred to  the  worse.  Alas,  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  this  is  the  heaviest  tidings 
that  ever  came  to  me.  Now,  £eur  sirs, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  shew  me  the  tomb 
of  Sir  Gawaine.  And  then  certain 
people  of  the  town  brought  him  into 
the  castle  of  "Dover,  and  showed  him 
the  tomb.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  kneeled 
down  and  wept  and  prayed  heartily  for 
his  soul.  And  that  night  he  made  a 
dole,  and  all  they  that  would  come  had 
as  much  flesh,  fish,  wine,  and  ale,  and 
every  man  and  woman  had  twelve  pence, 
come  who  would.  Thus  with  his  own 
hand  dealt  he  his  money  in  a  mourning 
gown;  and  ever  he  wept,  and  pra}'cd 
them  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  &r  Ga- 
waine. And  on  the  mora  all  the  priests 
and  clerks  that  might  be  gotten  in  the 
country  were  there,  and  sung  mass  of 
Requiem.  And  there  offered  first  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  he  offiered  an  hundred 
pound,  and  then  the  seven  kings  offered 
forty  pound  a  piece,  and  also  there  was 
a  thousand  knights,  and  each  of  them 
offered  a  pound,  and  the  offiering  dured 
from  mom  till  night.  And  Sir  Laun- 
celot lay  two  nights  on  his  tomb  in 
prayers  and  in  weeping.  Then  on  the 
third  day  Sir  Launcelot  called  the  kings, 
dukes,  earls,  barons  and  knights,  and  said 
thus :  My  fair  lords,  I  thank  you  all  of 
your  coming  into  this  country  with  me ; 
but  we  come  too  late,  and  that  shall 
repent  me  while  I  live,  but  against  death 
may  no  man  rebel.  But  sithen  it  is  so, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  I  will  myself  ride 
and  seek  my  lady  queen  Guenever,  for 
as  I  hear  say,  she  hath  great  pain  and 
much  disease,  and  I  heard  say  that  she 
is  fled  into  the  west  country,  therefore 
ye  all  that  abide  me  here,  and  but  if 
I  come  again  within  fifteen  days,  then 
take  your  ships,  and  your  fellowship, 
and  depart  into  your  country.  For  I 
will  do  as  I  say  to  yoii. 


CHAP.  IX. 


HOW  LAUNCELOT  FOUND  THE  QUEEN, 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Jffow  Sir  Launcelot  departed  to  seek  the 
queen  Guenevert  and  bow  be  found  ber 
cU  Almesbury. 

Then  came  Sir  Bors  de  Ganis,  and 
said.  My  lord  Sir  Launcelot,  what  think 
ye  for  to  do,  now  to  ride  in  this  realm  ? 
■wit  thou  well  ye  shall  find  few  friends. 
Be  as  be  may,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  keep 
you  still  here,  for  I  will  forth  on  my 
journey,  and  no  man  nor  child  shall  go 
with  me.  So  it  was  no  boot  to  strive, 
but  he  departed  and  rode  westerly,  and 
there  he  sought  a  seven  or  eight  days, 
and  at  the  last  he  came  to  a  nunnery, 
and  then  was  queen  Guenever  ware  of 
Sir  Launcelot  as  he  walked  in  the 
cloister,  and  when  she  saw  him  there 
she  swooned  thrice,  that  all  the  ladies 
and  gentlewomen  had  work  enough  to 
hold  the  queen  up.  So  when  she  might 
speak,  she  called  ladies  and  gentle- 
women to  her,  and  said.  Ye  marvel,  fair 
ladies,  why  I  make  this  fare.  Truly,  she 
said,  it  is  for  the  sight  of  yonder  knight 
that  yonder  standeth :  wherefore,  I  pray 
you  all,  call  him  to  me.  When  Sir 
Launcelot  was  brought  to  her,  then  she 
said  to  all  the  ladies.  Through  this  man 
and  me  hath  all  this  war  been  wrought, 
and  the  death  of  the  most  noblest 
knights  of  the  world;  for  through  our 
love  that  we  have  loved  together  is  my 
most  noble  lord  slain.  Therefore,  Sir 
Launcelot,  wit  thou  well  I  am  set  in 
such  a  plight  to  get  my  soul's  health ; 
and  yet  I  trust,  through  God's  grace, 
that  after  my  death  to  have  a  sight 
of  the  blessed  face  of  Christ,  and  at 
doomsday  to  sit  on  his  right  side,  for  as 
sinful  as  ever  I  was  are  saints  in  heaven. 
Therefore,  Sir  Launcelot,  I  require  thee 
and  beseech  thee  heartily,  for  all  the  love 
that  ever  was  betwixt  us,  that  thou  never 
see  me  more  in  the  visage ;  and  I  com- 
mand thee  on  God's  behalf,  that  thou 
forsake  my  company,  and  to  thy  king- 
dom ihou  turn  again  and  keep  well  thy 
.realm  from  war  and  wrack.  For  as  well 
as  I  have  loved  thee,  mine  heart  will 
not  serve  me  to  see  thee ;  for  through 
thee  and  me  is  the  flower  of  kin«js  and 


knights  destroyed.  Therefore,  Sir  Laun- 
celot, go  to  thy  realm,  and  there  take 
thee  a  wife,  and  live  with  her  with 
joy  and  bliss,  and  I  pray  thee  heartily 
pray  for  me  to  our  Lord,  that  I  may 
amend  my  mis-living.  Now,  sweet  ma- 
dam, said  Sir  Launcelot,  would  ye  that 
I  should  return  again  unto  my  country, 
and  there  to  wed  a  lady  ?  Nay,  madam, 
wit  you  well  that  shall  I  never  do :  for 
I  shall  never  be  so  false  to  you  of  that 
I  have  promised,  but  the  same  destiny 
that  ye  have  taken  you  to,  I  will  take 
me  unto,  for  to  please  Jesu,  and  ever  for 
you  I  cast  me  specially  to  pray.  If 
thou  wilt  do  so,  said  the  queen,  hold 
thy  promise ;  but  I  may  never  believe 
but  that  thou  wilt  turn  to  the  world 
again.  Well,  madam,  said  he,  ye  say  as 
pleaseth  you,  yet  wist  you  me  never 
false  of  my  promise,  and  God  defend 
but  I  should  forsake  the  world  as  ye 
have  done.  For  in  the  quest  of  the 
Sancgreal  I  had  forsaken  the  vanities  of 
the  world,  had  not  your  lord  been. 
And  if  I  had  done  so  at  that  time  with 
my  heart,  will,  and  thought,  I  had 
passed  all  the  knights  that  were  in  the 
Sancgreal,  except  Sir  Galahad  my  son. 
And  therefore,  lady,  sithen  ye  have 
taken  you  to  perfection,  I  must  needs 
take  me  to  perfection  of  right.  For  I 
take  record  of  God,  in  you  I  have  had 
mine  earthly  joy.  And  if  I  had  found 
you  now  so  disposed,  I  had  cast  me  to 
have  had  you  into  mine  own  realm. 

CHAP.  X. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  came  to  tbe  bermitage 
wbere  tbe  arcbhisbop  of  Canterbury  was, 
and  bow  be  took  tbe  babit  on  bim. 

But  sithen  I  find  you  thus  disposed,  I 
insure  you  faithfully  I  will  ever  take  me 
to  penance,  and  pray  while  my  life  last- 
eth,  if  that  I  may  find  any  hermit  either 
grey  or  white  that  will  receive  me. 
Wherefore,  madam,  I  pray  you  kiss  me, 
and  never  no  more.  Nay,  said  the  queen, 
that  shall  I  never  do,  but  abstain  you 
from  such  works.  And  they  departed. 
But  there  was  never  so  hard  an  hearted 
man,  but  he  would  have  wept  to  see 
the  dolour  that  they  made.     For  there 
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was  lamentation  as  they  had  been  stung 
with  spears,  and  many  times  they 
swooned.  And  the  ladies  bore  the 
queen  to  her  chamber,  and  Sir  Laun- 
celot  awoke,  and  went  and  took  his 
horse,  and  rode  all  that  day  and  all  that 
night  in  a  forest,  weeping.  And  at  the 
last  he  was  ware  of  an  hermitage  and  a 
chapel  stood  betwixt  two  cliffs,  and  then 
he  heard  a  little  bell  ring  to  mass,  and 
thither  he  rode  and  alight,  and  tied  his 
horse  to  the  gate,  and  heard  mass.  And 
he  that  sang  mass  was  the  bishop  of 
Canterbury.  Both  the  bishop  and  Sir 
Bedivere  knew  Sir  Launcelot,  and  they 
spake  together  after  mass.  But  when 
Sir  Bedivere  had  told  his  tale  all  whole. 
Sir  Launcelot's  heart  almost  brast  for 
sorrow,  and  Sir  Launcelot  threw  his 
arms  abroad,  and  said,  Alas,  who  may 
trust  this  world !  And  then  he  kneeled 
down  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  the 
bishop  to  shrive  him  and  assoil  him. 
And  then  he  besought  the  bishop  that 
he  might  be  his  brother.  Then  the 
bishop  said,  I  will  gladly :  and  there  he 
put  an  habit  upon  Sir  Launcelot,  and 
there  he  served  God  day  and  night  with 
prayers  and  fastings. 

Thus  the  great  host  abode  at  Dover. 
And  then  Sir  Lionel  took  fifteen  lords 
with  him,  and  rode  to  London  to  seek 
Sir  Launcelot.  And  there  Sir  Lionel 
was  slain  and  many  of  his  lords.  Then 
Sir  Bors  de  Ganis  made  the  great  host 
for  to  go  home  again.  And  Sir  Bors, 
Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  Sir  Blamor,  Sir 
Bleoberis,  with  more  other  of  Sir  Laun- 
celot's kin,  took  on  them  to  ride  all 
England  overthwart  and  endlong,  to 
seek  Sir  Launcelot.  So  Sir  Bors  by 
fortune  rode  so  long  till  he  came  to  the 
same  chapel  where  Sir  Launcelot  was. 
And  so  Sir  Bors  heard  a  little  bell  knell 
that  rang  to  mass,  and  there  he  alight, 
and  heard  mass.  And  when  mass  was 
done,  the  bishop,  Sir  Launcelot,  and  Sir 
Bedivere  came  to  Sir  Bors.  And  when 
Sir  Bors  saw  Sir  Launcelot  in  that  man- 
ner clothing,  then  he  prayed  the  bishop 
that  he  might  be  in  the  same  suit.  And 
so  there  was  an  habit  put  upon  him,  and 
there  he  lived  in  prayers  and  fasting. 


And  within  half  a  year  there  was  come 
Sir  Galihud,  Sir  Gidihodin,  Sir  Blamor, 
Sir  Bleoberis,  Sir  WiUiars,  Sir  Clarrus, 
and  Sir  Gahalantine.  So  all  these  seven 
noble  knights  there  abode  still.  And 
when  they  saw  Sir  Launcelot  had  taken 
him  unto  such  perfection,  they  had  no 
list  to  depart,  but  took  such  an  habit  as 
he  had.  Thus  they  endured  in  great 
penance  six  year,  and  then  Sir  Launcelot 
took  the  habit  of  priesthood,  and  a 
twelvemonth  he  sang  mass.  And  there 
was  none  of  these  other  knights  but 
they  read  in  books,  and  holp  to  sing 
mass,  and  rang  bells,  and  did  bodily  aU 
manner  of  service.  And  so  their  horses 
went  where  they  would,  for  they  took 
no  regard  of  no  worldly  riches.  For 
when  they  saw  Sir  Launcelot  endure 
such  penance,  in  prayers  and  fasting, 
they  took  no  force  what  pain  they 
endured,  for  to  see  the  noblest  knight 
of  the  world  take  such  abstinence,  that 
he  waxed  full  lean.  And  thus  upon  a 
night  there  came  a  vision  to  Sir  Laon- 
celot,  and  charged  him,  in  remission  of 
his  sins,  to  haste  him  unto  Almesbury, — 
And  by  then  thou  come  there,  thou  shalt 
find  queen  Guenever  dead ;  and  there- 
fore take  thy  fellows  with  thee,  and 
purvey  them  of  an  horse  bier,  and  fetch 
thou  the  corpse  of  her,  and  bury  her  by 
her  husband  the  noble  king  Arthur.  So 
this  vision  came  to  Launcelot  thrice  in 
one  night. 

CHAP.  XL 

How  Sir  Launcelot  went  with  bis  seven 
fellows  to  Almesbury t  and  found  there 
queen  Guenever  dead,  whom  tbey  brougU 
to  Glastonbury. 

Then  Sir  Launcelot  rose  up  or  day, 
and  told  the  hermit.  It  were  well  done, 
said  the  hermit,  that  ye  made  you  ready, 
and  that  ye  disobey  not  the  viaon. 
Then  Sir  Launcelot  took  his  seven  fel- 
lows with  him,  and  on  foot  they  went 
from  Glastonbury  to  Almesbury,  the 
which  is  little  more  than  thirty  miles. 
And  thither  they  came  within  two  days, 
for  they  were  weak  and  feeble  to  go. 
And  when  Sir  Launcelot  was  come  to 
Almesbury,  within  the  nunnery,  queen 


CHAP.  XI. 


OF  THE  DEATH  OF  GUENEVER. 
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Guenever  died  but  half  an  hour  before. 
And  the  ladies  told  Sir  Launcelot  that 
queen  Guenever  told  them  all,  or  she 
passed,  that    Sir  Launcelot  had   been 

Eriest  near  a  twelvemonth, — And  hither 
e  Cometh  as  fast  as  he  may  to  fetch 
my  corpse:  and  beside  my  lord  king 
Arthur  he  shall  bury  me.  Wherefore 
the  queen  said  in  hearing  of  them  all, 
I  beseech  Almighty  God  that  I  may 
never  have  power  to  see  Sir  Launcelot 
■with  my  worldly  eyes.  And  thus,  said 
all  the  ladies,  was  ever  her  prayer  these 
two  days,  till  she  was  dead.  Then  Sir 
Launcelot  saw  her  visage,  but  he  wept 
not  greatly,  but  sighed.  And  so  he  did 
all  the  observance  of  the  service  himself, 
both  the  Dirige,  and  on  the  mom  he 
sang  mass.  And  there  was  ordained  an 
horse  bier ;  and  so  with  an  hundred 
torches  ever  burning  about  the  corpse  of 
the  queen,  and  ever  Sir  Launcelot  with 
his  eight  fellows  went  about  the  horse 
bier  singing  and  reading  many  an  holy 
orison,  and  frankincense  upon  the  corpse 
incensed.  Thus  Sir  Launcelot  and  his 
eight  fellows  went  on  foot  from  Almes- 
bury  unto  Glastonbury ;  and  when  they 
were  come  to  the  chs^el  and  the  her- 
mitage, there  she  had  a  Dirige  with 
great  devotion.  And  on  the  mom  the 
hermit,  that  sometime  was  bishop  of 
Canterbury,  sang  the  mass  of  Requiem 
with  great  devotion :  and  Sir  Launcelot 
was  the  first  that  offered,  and  then  all 
his  eight  fellows.  And  then  she  was 
wrapped  in  cered  cloth  of  Raines, 
from  the  top  to  the  toe  in  thirty  fold, 
and  after  she  was  put  in  a  web  of  lead, 
and  then  in  a  coffin  of  marble.  And 
when  she  was  put  in  the  earth.  Sir 
Launcelot  swooned,  and  lay  long  still, 
while  the  hermit  came  out  and  awaked 
him,  and  said.  Ye  be  to  blame,  for  ye 
displease  God  with  such  manner  of 
sorrow  making.  Traly,  said  Sir  Laun- 
celot, I  trast  I  do  not  displease  God, 
for  He  knoweth  mine  intent,  for  my 
sorrow  was  not,  nor  is  not,  for  any 
rejoicing  of  sin,  but  my  sorrow  may 
never  have  end.  For  when  I  re- 
member of  her  beauty,  and  of  her 
noblesse,  that  was  both  with  her  king 


and  with  her ;  so  when  I  saw  his  corpse 
and  her  corpse  so  lie  together,  truly 
mine  heart  would  not  serve  to  sustain 
my  careful  body.  Also  when  I  re- 
member me,  how  by  my  default,  mine 
orgule,  and  my  pride,  that  they  were 
both  laid  full  low,  that  were  peerless  that 
ever  was  living  of  christian  people,  wit 
you  well,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  this  re- 
membered, of  their  kindness  and  mine 
unkindness,  sank  so  to  my  heart,  that  I 
might  not  sustain  myself.  So  the  French 
book  maketh  mention. 

CHAP.  xn. 

How  Sir  Launcelot  began  to  sicken,  and 
after  died,  whose  body  was  borne  to 
Joyous  Gard  for  to  be  buried. 

Then  Sir  Launcelot  never  after  eat 
but  little  meat,  nor  drank,  till  he  was 
dead;  for  then  he  sickened  more  and 
more,  and  dried  and  dwined  away ;  for 
the  bishop  nor  none  of  his  fellows  might 
not  make  him  to  eat,  and  little  he 
drank,  that  he  was  waxen  by  a  cubit 
shorter  than  he  was,  that  the  people 
could  not  know  him ;  for  evermore  day 
and  night  he  prayed,  but  sometime  he 
slumbered  a  broken  sleep,  and  ever 
he  was  lying  groveling  on  the  tomb  of 
king  Arthur  and  queen  Guenever.  And 
there  was  no  comfort  that  the  bishop, 
nor  Sir  Bors,  nor  none  of  his  fellows 
could  make  him,  it  availed  not.  So 
within  six  weeks  after.  Sir  Launcelot 
fell  sick,  and  lay  in  his  bed;  and  then 
he  sent  for  the  bishop  that  there  was 
hermit,  and  all  his  trae  fellows.  Then 
Sir  Launcelot  said  with  dreary  voice, 
Sir  bishop,  I  pray  you  give  to  me  all  my 
rights  that  longeth  to  a  christian  man. 
It  shall  not  n^  you,  said  the  hermit 
and  all  his  fellows,  it  is  but  heaviness  of 
your  blood:  ye  shall  be  well  amended 
by  the  grace  of  God  to-mom.  My  fair 
lords,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  wit  you  well, 
my  careful  body  will  into  the  earth.  I 
have  warning  more  then  now  I  will  say, 
therefore  give  me  my  rights.  So  when 
he  was  houseled  and  eneled,  and  had 
all  that  a  christian  man  ought  to  have, 
he  prayed  the  bishop  that  his  fellows 
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might  bear  his  body  to  Joyous  Card. 
Some  men  say  it  was  Anwick,  and  some 
men  say  it  was  Bamborow.  Howbeit, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  me  repenteth  sore, 
but  I  made  mine  avow  sometime  that  in 
Joyous  Gard  I  would  be  buried,  and  be- 
cause of  breaking  of  mine  avow,  I  pray 
you  all  lead  me  thither.  Then  there 
was  weeping  and  wringing  of  hands 
among  his  fellows.  So  at  a  season  of 
the  night  they  went  all  to  their  beds, 
for  they  all  lay  in  one  chamber.  And 
so  after  midnight,  against  day,  the 
bishop  that  was  hermit,  as  he  lay  in 
his  bed  asleep,  he  fell  upon  a  great 
laughter;  and  therewith  all  the  fellow- 
ship awoke,  and  came  unto  the  bishop, 
and  asked  him  what  he  ailed.  Alas, 
said  the  bishop,  why  did  ye  awake  me, 
I  was  never  in  all  my  life  so  merry  and 
so  well  at  ease.  Wherefore?  said  Sir 
Bors.  Truly,  said  the  bishop,  here  was 
Sir  Laimcelot  with  me,  with  more 
angels  than  ever  I  saw  men  upon  one 
day;  and  I  saw  the  angels  heave  Sir 
Launcelot  unto  heaven,  and  the  gates  of 
heaven  opened  against  him.  It  is  but 
the  vexing  of  dreams,  said  Sir  Bors,  for 
I  doubt  not  Sir  Launcelot  aileth  nothing 
but  good.  It  may  well  be,  said  the 
bishop,  go  ye  to  his  bed,  and  then  shall 
ye  prove  the  sooth.  So  when  Sir  Bors 
and  his  fellows  came  to  his  bed  they 
found  him  stark  dead,  and  he  lay  as  he 
had  smiled,  and  the  sweetest  savour 
about  him  that  ever  they  felt.  Then 
was  there  weeping  and  wringing  of 
hands,  and  the  greatest  dole  they  made 
that  ever  made  men.  And  on  the  mom 
the  bishop  did  his  mass  of  Requiem; 
and  after  the  bishop  and  all  the  nine 
knights  put  Sir  Launcelot  in  the  same 
horse  bier  that  queen  Guenever  was  laid 
in  tofore  that  she  was  buried:  and  so 
the  bishop  and  they  altogether  went 
with  the  corpse  of  Sir  Launcelot  daily, 
till  they  came  to  Joyous  Card,  and  ever 
they  had  an  hundred  torches  burning 
about  him;  and  so  within  fifteen  days 
they  came  to  Joyous  Gard.  And  there 
they  laid  his  corpse  in  the  body  of  the 
quire,  and  sang  and  read  many  psalters 
and  prayers  over  him  and  about  him; 


and  ever  his  visage  was  laid  open  and 
naked,  that  all  folk  might  behold  him; 
for  such  was  the  custom  in  those  days, 
that  all  men  of  worship  should  so  lie 
with  open  visage  till  that  they  were 
buried.  And  right  thus  as  they  were  at 
their  service,  there  came  Sir  Ector  de 
Maris,  that  had  seven  year  sought  all 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  seeking 
his  brother  Sir  Launcelot. 

CHAP.  xra. 

How  Sir  Ector  found  Sir  Launcelot  bis 
brother  dead.  And  bow  Constantine 
reigned  next  after  Arthur,  and  of  &e 
end  of  this  book. 

And  when  Sir  Ector  heard  such 
noise  and  light  in  the  quire  of  Joyous 
Gard,  he  alight  and  put  his  horse 
from  him,  and  came  into  the  quire, 
and  there  he  saw  men  sing  and  weep. 
And  all  they  knew  Sir  Ector,  but  he 
knew  not  them.  Then  went  Sir  Bors 
unto  Sir  Ector,  and  told  him  how  there 
lay  his  brother  Sir  Launcelot  dead. 
And  then  Sir  Ector  threw  his  shield, 
sword,  and  helm  from  him ;  and  when 
he  beheld  Sir  Launcelot's  visage  he 
fell  down  in  a  swoon.  And  when  he 
awaked  it  were  hard  any  tongue  to 
tell  the  doleful  complaints  that  he  made 
for  his  brother.  Ah,  Launcelot,  he 
said,  thou  were  head  of  all  christian 
knights ;  and  now  I  dare  say,  said  Sir 
Ector,  thou  Sir  Launcelot,  tiiere  thou 
liest,  that  thou  were  never  matched  of 
earthly  knight's  hand;  and  thou  were 
the  courtiest  knight  that  ever  bare 
shield ;  and  thou  were  the  truest  friend 
to  thy  lover  that  ever  bestrode  horse; 
and  thou  were  the  truest  lover  of  a  sinful 
man  that  ever  loved  woman ;  and  thou 
were  the  kindest  man  that  ever  strake 
with  sword;  and  thou  were  the  good- 
liest person  ever  came  among  press  of 
knights;  and  thou  was  tlie  meekest 
man  and  the  gentlest  that  ever  ate  in 
hall  among  ladies;  and  thou  were  the 
sternest  knight  to  thy  mortal  foe  that 
ever  put  spear  in  the  rest. 

Then  tnere  was  weeping  and  dolour 
out  of  measure.    Thus  they  kept  Sir 


CHAP.  XIII. 


THE  END  OF  THE  WHOLE  BOOK, 
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Launcelol's  corpse  on  loft  fifteen  days, 
and  then  they  buried  it  with  great  devo- 
tion. And  tlien  at  leisure  they  went  all 
with  the  bishop  of  Canterbury  to  his 
hermitage,  and  there  they  were  together 
more  than  a  month.  Then  Sir  Con- 
stantine,  that  was  Sir  Cador's  son,  of 
Cornwall,  was  chosen  king  of  England ; 
and  he  was  a  full  noble  knight,  and 
worshipfully  he  ruled  this  realm.  And 
then  this  king  Constantine  sent  for  the 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  for  he  heard  say 
where  he  was;  and  so  he  was  re- 
stored unto  his  bishopric,  and  left  that 
hermitage;  and  Sir  Bedivere  was  there 
ever  still  hermit  to  his  life's  end.  Then 
Sir  Bors  de  Ganis,  Sir  Ector  de  Maris, 
Sir  Gahalantine,  Sir  Galihud,  Sir  Gali- 
hodin.  Sir  Blamor,  Sir  Bleoberis,  Sir 
Williars  le  Valiant,  Sir  Clarrus  of  Clere- 
mont;  all  these  knights  drew  them  to 
their  countries.  Howbeit  king  Con- 
stantine would  have  had  them  with 
him,  but  they  would  not  abide  in  this 
realm;  and  there  they  lived  in  their 
countries  as  holy  men.  And  some 
English  books  make  mention  that  they 
went  never  out  of  England  after  the 
death  of  Sir  Launcelot,  but  that  was 
but  favour  of  makers.     For  the  French 


book  maketh  mention,  and  is  authorised, 
that  Sir  Bors,  Sir  Ector,  Sir  Blamor, 
and  Sir  Bleoberis,  went  into  the  holy 
land,  there  as  Jesu  Christ  was  quick 
and  dead,  and  anon  as  they  had  sta- 
blished  their  lands ;  for  the  book  saith 
so  Sir  Launcelot  commanded  them  for 
to  do,  or  ever  he  passed  out  of  this 
world.  And  these  four  knights  did 
many  battles  upon  the  miscreants  or 
Turks.  And  there  they  died  upon  a 
Good  Friday,  for  God's  sake. 

Here  is  the  end  of  the  whole  book  of 
king  Arthur,  and  of  his  noble  knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  that  when  they 
were  whole  together  there  was  ever  an 
hundred  and  forty.  And  here  is  the 
end  of  the  Death  of  Arthur.  I  pray 
you  all  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen 
that  read  this  book  of  Arthm'  and  his 
knights  from  the  beginning  to  the  end- 
ing, pray  for  me  while  I  am  on  live  that 
God  send  me  good  deliverance,  and 
when  I  am  dead,  I  pray  you  all  pray 
for  my  soul;  for  this  book  was  ended 
the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  the  Fourth  by  Sir  Thomas 
Maleore,  knight,  as  Jesu  help  him  for 
his  great  might,  as  he  is  the  servant  of 
Jesu  both  day  and  night. 
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NOTE   A. 

See  Introduction^  page  xxxii.  note  i. 

*0h  ye  mighty  and  pompous  lords,  shining  in  the  glory  transitory  of  this 
unstable  life,  as  in  reigning  over  realms  great,  and  mighty  countries,  fortified  with 
strong  castles  and  towers,  edified  with  many  a  rich  city.  Ye  also,  ye  fierce  and 
mighty  chivalers,  so  valiant  in  adventurous  deeds  of  arms,  behold,  behold,  see  how 
this  mighty  conqueror  Arthur,  whom  in  his  human  life  all  the  world  doubted — ^ye 
also,  the  noble  queen  Guenever,  that  sometime  sat  in  her  chair  adorned  with  gold, 
pearls,  and  precious  stones,  now  lie  full  low  in  obscure  foss  or  pit  covered  with 
clods  of  earth  and  clay.  Behold  also  tliis  mighty  champion  Launcelot,  peerless  of 
knighthood,  see  now  how  he  lieth  groveling  on  the  cold  mould,  now  being  so  feeble 
and  faint  that  sometime  was  so  terrible,  how  and  in  what  manner  ought  ye  to  be 
so  desirous  of  the  mundane  honour  so  dangerous.  Therefore  me  thinketh  this 
present  book  called  La  Morte  Darthur  is  right  necessary  often  to  be  read,  for  in  it 
shall  ye  find  the  gracious,  knightly,  and  virtuous  war  of  most  noble  knights  of  the 
world,  whereby  they  gat  praising  continual.  Also  me  seemeth  by  the  oft  reading 
thereof  ye  shall  greatly  desire  to  accustom  yourself  in  following  of  those  gracious 
knightly  deeds,  that  is  to  say,  to  dread  God,  and  to  love  lightwiseness,  &ithfully 
and  courageously  to  serve  your  sovereign  prince.  And  the  more  that  God  hath 
given  you  the  triumphal  honour  the  meeker  ye  ought  to  be,  ever  fearing  the  un- 
stableness  of  this  deceivable  world.  And  so  I  pass  over,  and  turn  again  to  my 
matter.* 


NOTE    B. 

See  Introduction^  page  xxxiv.  note  3. 

For  those  who  may  care  to  see  more  of  the  manner  in  which  the  text  of  the 
interpolated  passages  has  been  formed,  I  give  the  following  specimens  in  detail. 

The  first  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  nth  Chapter  of  Book  XXI. 

CAXTON. 

•Than  S3rr  Launcelof  rose  vp  or  day/&  tolde  the  heremyte/It  were  wel  done 
sayd  the  heremyte  that  ye  made  you  redy/&  that  ye  dyshobeye  not  the  auysyon/ 
Than  syr  Launcelot  toke  his  vii  felowes  with  hym/&  on  fote  they  yede  from 
glastynburye  to  almysburye  the  whyche  is  lytel  more  than  xxx  myle/&  thyder 
they  came  within  two  dayes  for  they  were  wayke  and  feble  to  goo/&  whan  syr 
Launcelot  was  come  to  almysburye  within  the  Nunerye  quene  gweneuer  deyed  but 
halfe  an  oure  afore/and  the  ladyes  tolde  syr  Launcelot  that  quene  Gueneuer  tolde 
hem  al  or  she  passyd/that  syr  Launcelot  had  been  preest  nere  a  twelue  monthe/& 
hyder  he  cometh  as  faste  as  he  may  to  fetch  my  cors/&  besyde  my  lord  kyng 
Arthur  he  shal  berye  me/* 
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*  Thenne  syre  Launcelot  rose  vp  or  day.  And  tolde  the  heremyte.  It  were 
well  doon  sayd  the  heremyte /that  ye  made  ye  redy/and  that  ye  dysobeye 
not  the  aduysyon.  Thene  syr  Launcelot  toke  his  .vij.  felowes  w^  hym/&  on  fote 
they  yede  from  Glastynbury  to  Almesbury.  the  whyche  is  lytyl  more  than  .xxx. 
myle.  And  thyder  they  came  wythin  two  dayes  for  they  were  weyke  &  feble  to  go. 
And  whan  syr  Launcelot  was  come  to  Almesbury  wythin  the  Nunnery/quene 
Gweneuer  deyed  but  halfe  an  houre  afore/ And  the  ladyes  tolde  syr  Launcelot/that 
quene  Gweneuer  tolde  them  all  or  she  passyd/that  syr  Launcelot  had  be  preest 
nere  a  twelue  month  and  hither  he  cometh  as  fast  as  he  may/to  fetche  my  corps. 
And  besyde  my  lorde  kyng  Arthur/he  shal  bury  me.' 

UPCOTT. 

*  Than  syr  Launcelot  rose  vp  or  it  was  day,  and  tolde  the  heremyte  therof.  It 
were  well  done  sayd  the  heremyte  that  ye  made  you  redy,  and  that  ye  dysobeye  not 
thys  aduysyon.  Thene  syr  Launcelot  toke  his  .vii.  felawes  with  hym,  &  on  foote 
they  yede  from  Glastynbury  to  Almesbury,  the  whyche  is  lytyl  more  than  xxx  myle. 
And  thyder  they  came  wythin  two  dayes  for  they  were  weyke  and  feble  to  go. 
And  whan  syr  Launcelot  was  come  to  Almesbury  wythin  the  Nonnery,  quene 
Gweneuer  deyed  but  halfe  an  houre  afore.  And  the  ladyes  tolde  syre  Launcelot 
that  quene  Gueneuer  tolde  them  all  or  she  passyd,  that  syr  Launcelot  had  been 
preest  nere  a  twelue  moneth,  and  hither  he  cometh  as  faste  as  he  may  for  to  fetche 
my  corps.    And  besyde  my  lorde  kynge  Arthur  he  shal  burye  me.* 

The  last  lines  of  the  same  Chapter  are  as  follows : — 

CAXTON. 

*  For  whan  I  remembre  of  hir  beaulte  and  of  hir  noblesse  that  was  bothe  with  hyr 
king  &  with  hyr/So  whan  I  sawe  his  corps  and  hir  corps  so  lye  togyders/truly  myn 
herte  wold  not  seme  to  susteyne  my  careful  body/ Also  whan  I  remebre  me  how 
by  my  defaut  &  myn  orgule  and  my  pryde/that  they  were  bothe  layed  ful  lowe 
that  were  pereles  that  euer  was  lyuyng  of  cristen  people,  wyt  you  wel  sayd  syr 
Launcelot/this  remembred  of  there  kyndnes  and  myn  -nikyniies  sanke  so  to  myn 
herte  that  I  mi3t  not  susteyne  myself  so  the  frensshe  book  maketh  mencyon.' 

UPCOTT, 

(Who  follows  Wynkyn  de  Worde  exactly,  except  in  the  spelling,  and  in  the  in- 
sertion of  •  me*  after  •  wold  not  seme.*) 

*  For  whan  I  remembre  <fc  calle  to  tnynde  her  beaute,  hountee  <t*  noblesse,  that  was 
as  wel  wyth  her  kyng  my  lord  Arthur  as  wyth  her.  And  also  whanne  I  saw  the 
corses  of  that  noble  kinge  d;  noble  quene  so  lye  to  gyder  in  that  colde  graue  made  of 
ertbe,  that  somtyme  were  so  bygbly  sette  in  moost  honourable  places,  tmly  myn  herte 
wolde  not  seme  me  to  susteyne  my  wretcbyd  <fc  careful!  body.  Also  whan  I 
remembre  me  how  by  my  defawte  myn  orgulyte  and  my  pride,  that  they  were  both 
layed  full  lowe  whyche  were  pereles  that  euer  were  lyuenge  of  crysten  peple,  wyte 
yow  wel  sayd  syr  Launcelot,  this  remembred,  of  ther  kynduesse  &  of  myn  vnkynd- 
nesse,  sanke  and  enprest  soo  in  to  my  herte  that  aU  my  natural  strengtbe  fayled  me,  so 
that  I  myghte  not  susteyne  my  selfe.    Soo  the  frensshe  boke  makyth  mencyon.* 
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The  several  colophons  are  as  follows :— > 

CAXTON. 

*  Thus  endeth  thys  noble  and  loyous  book  entytled  le  morte  Darthur/Notwith- 
stondyng  it  treateth  of  the  byrth/lyf/and  actes  of  the  sayd  kynge  Arthur/of  his 
noble  knyghtes  of  the  rounde  table/theyr  meruayllous  enquestes  and  aduentures/ 
thachyeuvng  of  the  sangTeal/&  in  thende  the  dolourous  deth  &  departyng  out  of 
thys  world  of  them  al/Whiche  book  was  reduced  in  to  englysshe  by  syr  Thomas 
Malory  knyght  as  afore  is  sayd/and  by  me  deuyded  in  to  xxi  bookes  chapytred  and 
enprynted/and  fynysshed  in  thabbey  westmestre  the  last  day  of  luyl  the  yere  of  our 
lord  M/CCCC/lxxx/V/    Caxton  me  fieri  fedt.*/ 


WYNKYN  DE  WORDE,  1498. 

*  Thus  endyth  this  noble  and  loyous  boke  entytled  Le  morte  dathur.  Notwyth- 
stondyng  it  treateth  of  the  byrth  lyf  &  actes  of  the  sayd  kynge  Arthur  of  his  noble 
knyghtes  of  the  roimde  table,  theyr  merueyllous  enquestes  &  aduentures.  thachyeu- 
ynge  of  the  Sancgreall.  And  in  the  ende  the  dolorous  deth.  &  depaytynge  out  of 
this  worlde  of  them  al.  Whyche  boke  was  reduced  in  to  Englysshe  by  the  well 
dysposyd  knyghte  afore  namyd.  And  deuyde[dj  into  .xxi.  bokes  chapitred.  &  en- 
prynt[edj  fyrst  by  Wylliam  Caxton/on  who[se]  soule  god  haue  mercy.  And 
newel[ye]  prynted.  and  chapitres  of  the  sam[e  ru-]brisshed  at  Westmestre,  by 
\Vynk[yn  de]  Worde  y«  yere  of  our  lord.  M.C[CCC].lxxxxYiij.  and  ended  the  .xxv 
[daye  of]  Marche.  the  same  yere.' 


AMES. 

*  Thus  endeth  this  noble  and  joyous  boke,  entytled  La  morte  d* Arthur.  Not- 
withstondyng  it  treateth  of  the  byrth,  lyf,  and  actes  of  the  sayd  K3mge  Arthur,  of 
his  noble  knyghts  of  the  rounde  table,  theyr  merueylous  enquestes  and  aduentures, 
thacheuynge  of  the  Sancgreal,  and  in  the  ende  the  dolourous  deth  and  depaytynge 
out  of  this  worlde  of  them  al ;  whyche  boke  was  reduced  into  Englysshe  by  syr 
Thomas  Malory,  Knight,  as  afore  is  sayd,  and  by  me  devyded  into  xxi.  bookes, 
chapitred  and  enprynted,  and  fynisshed  in  thabbey,  Westmestre,  the  last  day  of 
Juyl,  the  yere  of  our  Lord  MCCCCLXXXV.     Caxton  me  fieri  fecit.* 


liARLEIAN  CATALOGUE. 

*  The  Byrth,  Lyf,  and  Actes  of  Kyng  Arthur ;  of  his  noble  Knyghtes  of  the 
Rounde  Table,  theyr  marvayllous  Enquestes  and  Adventures ;  the  Achyevi3mg  of 
the  Sang  real ;  and  in  the  end  le  Morte  d'Arthur,  with  the  dolourous  Deth  and 
Departyng  out  of  thys  world  of  them  Al.  Whiche  Book  was  reduced  to  the 
Englysshe,  by  Syr  Thomas  Malory  Knyght,  and  by  me  (W.  Caxton)  devyded  into 
2 1  bookes,  chaptyred  and  emprynted,  and  fynyshed  in  th'  Abbey  Westmestre,  the 
last  day  of  July,  the  yere  of  our  Lord  1485.' 


Notes. 
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UPCOTT. 

•  Thus  endeth  this  noble  &  joyous  booke  entytled  La  Mort  datbttr.  Noiwyth- 
standing  it  treateth  of  the  byrth,  lyf  &  actes  of  the  sayd  Kynge  Arthur,  <!•  of  his 
noble  knyghtes  of  the  Rounde  Table,  theyr  marueyllous  Enquestes  &  aduentures, 
thacheyuyng  of  the  Sang  real,  and  in  the  ende  le  Morte  dartbur  with  the  dolourous 
deth  and  dcpartyng  out  of  thys  worlde  of  them  al.  Whiche  booke  was  reduced  in 
to  Englysshe  by  Syr  Thomas  Malory  knyght  as  afore  is  sayd^  and  by  me  deuyded  in 
to  xxi  Dookes  chaptyred  and  emprynted  and  fynysshed  in  thabbey  Westmestre  the 
last  day  of  July  the  ycre  of  our  lord  MCCCCLXXX  V.     Caxton  me  fieri  fecit.' 


On  a  comparison  of  these  colophons  we  see  that  the  article  La  is  only  in  Ames : 
the  spelling  of  datbur  is  peculiar  to  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  who  has  it  also  in  another 
passage ;  the  words  le  Morte  dartbur  tuitb  are  in  the  Harleian  Catalogue  only :  as 
afore  is  said  is  in  neither  of  these,  but  it  is  in  Ames :  the  peculiar  mode  of  writing 
Sang  real ',  and  the  spelling  of  cbaptyred,  emprynted,  July,  are  those  of  the  Harleian 
Catalogue:  the  <fc  introduced  after  Artbur  in  the  second  line  is  only  in  Upcolt. 
Caxton  me  fieri  fecit  is  in  Ames,  but  not  in  the  Harleian  Catalogue. 

When  I  say  in  Ames  or  the  Harleian  Catalogue  only,  it  will  be  understood  that 
I  include  with  the  colophon  of  the  former  its  modernised  copy  in  Dibdin ;  and  with 
that  of  the  latter  its  copies  in  Herbert  and  the  Biographia  Britannica ;  the  references 
to  all  which  I  have  given  in  the  passage  of  the  Introduction  to  whicli  this  is  a 
Note.  The  first  words  of  the  colophon  are  omitted  in  the  Harleian  Catalogue, 
which  gives  it  as  the  title  of  the  book,  as  do  the  Biographia  Britannica  and 
Herbert.  The  framer  of  the  Catalogue  probably  quotes  directly,  though  inaccu- 
rately, from  the  Harleian  (now  the  Osterley)  Morte  Darthur :  and  Ames  must  have 
made  his  extract  independently  from  the  same  volume.  Dibdin  attributes  both 
the  Harleian  Catalogue  and  the  article  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  to  Oldys. 


*  The  division  of  the  word  indicates  that 
the  writer  adopts  the  plausible  notion  that 
Sangreal  means  Real  (or  Royal)  Blood; 
and  no  doubt  in  ancient  as  well  as  mo- 
dem times  the  spelling  and  sound  would 
suggest  this  meaning :  but  Roquefort  shows 
clearly  that  the  other  is  the  proper  expla- 
nation, both  in  etymology  and  (so  to  speak) 
historically.  And  Helinand,  a  monk  of 
Fromont  (a.d.  717),  gives  the  Latin  Gra- 
dale,  which  supplies  the  link  between  Graal 
and  Crater  from  which  Roquefort  derives 
the  former.  Helinand's  words  are, — *  Hoc 
tempore,  in  Britannia,  cuidam  eremitae 
monstrata  est  mirabilis  quaedam  visio  per 
angelum    de    sancto    Josepho    decurione 


nobili  qui  corpus  Domini  deposuit  de 
cruce,  et  de  catino  illo  vel  paropside  in 
quo  Dominus  coenavit  cum  discipulis  suit ; 
de  qua  ab  eodem  eremita  descripta  est 
historia  quae  dicitur  de  Gradal.  Gradalis 
autem  vel  Gradale  dicitur  Gallic^  scutella 
Jata  et  aliquantulum  profunda  in  qua 
pretiosae  dapes,  cum  suo  jure,  divitibus 
Solent  apponi,  et  dicitur  nomine  Graal. . . . 
Hanc  historiam  latine  scriptam  invenire 
non  potui,  sed  tantum  Gallice  scripta 
habetur  a  quibusdam  proceribus,  nee  facile 
ut  aiunt  tota  inveniri  potest.'  Helinandi 
Historia,  quoted  in  L'Essai  Historique  et 
Literaire  sur  TAbbaye  de  F^amp  par 
Leroux  de  Lincy,  Rouen,  1840. 
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The  following  Index  includes  a  Glossary  of  words  now  obsolete,  or  used  with  new 
meanings.  Those  proper  names  which  in  the  text  are  spelt  in  more  than  one  way,  or 
have  different  epithets,  are  repeated  in  each  of  such  forms,  but  without  cross  references. 
These  have  not  been  thought  necessary,  as  their  absence  can  hardly  lead  to  mistake 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  names. 


Abbey  of  La  Beale  Adventure,  77. 

Abblasoure,  place  of,  359. 

Abel,  395,  396. 

Abelleus,  71. 

Ablamor  of  the  Marsh,  68. 

Accolon  of  Gaul,  Sir,  57 ;  hunts  with 
Arthur,  79 ;  finds  himself  by  a  deep 
well,  80;  gets  Excalibur  and  nearly 
kills  Arthur,  82;  dies,  84;  86. 

Adam,  395. 

Adder  stings  and  produces  a  war,  478. 

Adtherp,  Sir,  186,  187. 

Affrike,  100. 

Africa,  108. 

Agente,  earldom  of,  469. 

Aglavale,  Sir,  259. 

Aglovale,  Sir,  153,  281,  333,  362,  448; 
is  slain,  459. 

Agravaine,  Sir,  42,  56,  139,  150,  152; 
marries,  160;  169,  248,  250,  261,  279, 
290 ;  is  open  mouthed,  412 ;  421, 431, 
434*  43^*  44^*  45^  *  accuses  Sir  Laun- 
celot  and  Guenever,  451 ;  tries  to  cap- 
ture Sir  Launcelot  and  is  slain,  454. 

Aguarus,  373. 

Agwisance   of  Ireland,  king,   35,  36, 

153.  154- 
Alakuke,  lord«  104. 

Albans,  St.,  28. 

Alexander,  108. 

Alexandria,  108. 

Alice  La  Beale  Pilgrim,  273. 

Aliduke,  Sir,  118,  413,  421. 

Aligement,  alleviation,  390. 

Alis  le  Beale  Pilgrim,  dkme,  455. 

Alisander  le  Orphelin,  268,  270,  273, 

422,  448. 

Alisander  the  mighty  conqueror,  467. 


Alisandrie,  country  of,  100. 

AUardin  of  the  Isles,  67. 

Allegiance,  alleviation,  43. 

Allein,  246. 

Allhallowmas,  29,  33. 

Almain,  100,  106,  107. 

Almerie,  cupboard,  411. 

Almesbury,  481,  484.  See  Introduction, 

p.  xviii. 
Alphegus,  Sir,  446. 
Aldier,  of  us  all,  84. 
Amant,  245,  251. 
Ambage,  country  of,  100. 
Ambler,  263. 
And,  if,  142. 

Andred,  Sir,  188,  190,  213,  264,  449. 
Andret,  Sir,  174. 
Andrew,  Sir,  232. 

Anglides  (prince  Boudwin's  wife),  267. 
Anguish  of  Ireland,  king,  164, 168, 171, 

177.  179.  181,  184,419,  434. 
Anguish  of  Scotland,  king,  99. 
Anguissance  of  Ireland,  king,  448. 
Aniause,  king,  382,  383,  387. 
Anjou,  duke  of,  469. 
Annecians,  40. 
Annowre  (a  sorceress),  209. 
A-nsirus,  duke  (the  pilgrim),  273. 
Antemes,  41. 
Anwick,  486. 
Arabe,  mount  of,  103. 
Arabic,  100. 
Arbray,  castle  of,  283. 
Arc&ade,  277. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  28,  30. 
Aretted,  reckoned,  i. 
Arguis,  Sir,  264. 
Argustus,  377. 
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Aries  (the  cowherd),  65. 

Aries  le  Vaysher,  248. 

Aristance,  Sir,  282. 

Aristause,  earl,  448. 

Arminak,  earl  ot,  469. 

Arnold  de  Breusse,  139,  149. 

Arnold,  Sir,  15a. 

Arrage,  country  of,  100. 

Arrok  de  Grevant,  Sir,  449. 

Arrouse,  earl,  277. 

Arroy,  country  and  forest  of,  89. 

Arthur  is  bom,  27 ;  pulls  the  sword  out 
of  the  stone,  29;  made  king,  30; 
fights,  3a ;  35,  36,  39 ;  falls  in  love, 
41 ;  first  sees  Guenever,  41 ;  dreams 
a  dream,  4a ;  wants  the  quest,  43 ;  is 
made  known  to  Igraine,  44;  fights, 
46;  gets  a  sword,  47;  53;  fights  Nero, 
56;  is  sick,  57;  loves  Guenever,  64; 
marries,  66 ;  74 ;  is  warned  by  Merlin 
to  keep  his  sword  and  scabbard,  75 ; 
fights  with  five  kings,  77;  rides  his 
horse  to  death,  79 ;  finds  himself  in 
prison,  70 ;  fights  Sir  Accolon,  and  is 
nearly  killed,  81 ;  goes  to  an  abbey 
and  recovers,  84;  follows  his  sister 
for  the  scabbard,  86 ;  95 ;  Roman 
Emperor  sends  to  him  for  tribute, 
98;  his  splendour,  100;  ordains  two 
governors  to  act  while  he  goes  to 
war  with  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  loi ; 
dreams  of  an  encounter  between  a 
boar  and  a  dragon,  ih.\  giant  cnishes 
his  ribs,  103;  embraces  his  knights 
after  battle,  105 ;  crowned  at  Rome 
by  the  Pope,  no;  116,  120,  127,  133, 

135. 137.  ^39.  145.  148 ;  bold?  a  tour- 
nament at  Avilion,  152;  156,  16  r,  167, 
177,  187,  196;  justs  with  Sir  Lamo- 
rak,  208 ;  cuts  off  the  head  of  the 
Lady,  210;  223;  fights,  226;  228,  236; 
fights  Sir  Tristram,  238;  243,  251,  256, 
262,  274,  279 ;  cries  a  just,  286 ;  is  at 
Lonazep,  303  ;  justs  with  Sir  Dinadan, 
305;  visits  Sir  Tristram,  315;  330; 
Sir  Launcelot  returns  to  him,  344; 
sees  marvels,  350;  glad  to  see  the 
remnant  of  his  knights,  41 1 ;  41 5  ; 
holds  a  tourney  at  Winchester,  420; 
425  ;  justs,  434 ;  449 ;  hears  the  charge 
against  Guenever,  452;  faints,  459; 
lays  siege  to  Joyous  Gard,  461 ;  goes 
to  war  with  Sir  Launcelot,  470 ;  his 


life  is  war  and  strife,  475 ;  returns  to 
Dover  and  fights,  476 ;  has  a  dream. 
477 ;  kills  Sir  Mordred,  479 ;  received 
by  three  queens  in  a  barge,  480. 

Arundel,  castle  of,  268. 

Asia,  100. 

Assoil,  absolve,  365. 

Assotted,  besotted,  dotmg,  75,  274. 

Astamore,  Sir,  448,  45  a. 

Astlabor,  king,  318,  320. 

Astolat  (town  of  Gilford),  419. 

Astomore,  Sir,  413. 

Astonied,  stunned,  117,1 23. 

Attaint,  fatigued,  exhausted,  384. 

Avail,  lower,  no. 

Avaunt,  boast,  447. 

Avelion,  Avelon,  the  Isle  of  Apples,  on 
which  Glastonbury  stood,  49. 

A  venter,  couch  spear,  62. 

Avilion,  Isle  ot,  151,  152;  vale  of, 
480. 

Avoid,  quit,  leave,  103. 

Awk,  backward,  182. 

Babylon,  410. 
Bachelors,  knights,  37. 
Bagdemagus,  King,  78,  114,  116,  i2iS, 
15  a,   169,   275;    nearly  killed,  355; 

405*  470- 
Balan,  42,  53,  57 ;  is  slain,  62. 

Balin  le  Savage,  42,  49,  52,  57 ;  slays 
Garlon,  59;  is  slain,  62  ;  351. 

Bamborow,  486. 

Ban  of  Benwick,  king,  32,  38,  41,  75, 
224. 

Bandes,  king,  279. 

Baptism,  280. 

Barant  le  Apres,  Sir,  called  king  with 
the  hundred  knights,  448. 

Barbers,  107. 

Barbican,  103;  an  outwork  to  defend 
the  gate  of  a  castle,  156. 

Barflete  (in  Flanders),  10 1. 

Barget,  a  little  barge,  431. 

Barham  Down,  near  Canterbury,  477. 
Mr.  Wright  says  it  is  the  site  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  cemetery,  which,  no 
doubt,  suggested  that  a  battle  had 
been  fought  there. 

Baronage,  265. 

Barony,  96,  450. 

Basdemegus,  57. 

Battle,  264. 
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Battles,  armies,  battalions,  105,  265. 

Baudwin  of  Britain,  Sir,  30,  31,  lOi ;  is 
a  surgeon,  423 ;  428. 

Bayonne,  469. 

Beale  Isould,  loi. 

Beale- Valet,  castle  of,  262. 

Beame,  trumpet,  478. 

Beam,  earl  of,  469. 

Beaumains  (Fair-hands),  129;  is  called 
a  kitchen-boy,  135;  I40;  beats  the 
red  knight  of  the  red  lawns,  143 ;  148. 

Beaume  (Bayonne),  469. 

Bedegraine,  forest  of,  34 ;  castle  of,  35 ; 
41 ;  battle  of,  42. 

Bedivere,  Sir,  102,  103,  152,  421,  434, 
448,  478 ;  throws  Ejccalibur  into  the 
water,  480;  finds  where  Arthur  is 
buried,  48 1 ;  meets  with  Sir  Launce- 
lot,  484 ;  is  an  hermit,  487. 

Bee,  ring,  bracelet,  or  other  ornament, 

159- 
Behest,  promise,  209. 

Behight,  promise,  411. 

Behote,  promise,  168. 

Belias  le  Orgulous,  Sir,  is  slain,  459. 

Belinus,  king  of  Britain,  99. 

Bellangere  (a  constable),  268. 

Bellangere  le  Orgulous,  Sir,  449. 

Bellaus,  40. 

Bellengerus  le  Beuse,   274,  421,  448, 

455»  468. 
Belleus,  Sir,  115;  wounded  by  Laun- 

celot,  115;  128. 
Belliance  le  Orgulous,  Sir,  198. 
Bellias  of  Flanders,  37. 
Bendelaine,  Sir,  157. 
Benoye,  country  of,  274,  343. 
Benwick,    city   of,  33 ;    34,    41 ;    land 

of,  75 ;   some  call  it  Bayonne,  469  ; 

471. 
Berel,  Sir,  104. 

Berluse,  Sir,  247. 

Bernard  of  Astolat,  Sir,  419,  420,  429. 

Berrant  le  Apres,  king,  295. 

Bersules,  Sir,  245,  251. 

Bertelot,  Sir,  338. 

Bery,  apparently  meant  for  Bere,  bier, 

or  bear,  385. 
Besaunt,  a  gold  coin    first   coined  at 

Byzantium,  95,  48 1 . 
Beseen,  adorned,  clothed,  51. 
Bestad,  Bested,  beset.  476. 
Betaught,  recommended,  359. 


Betid,  happened,  was;    or,  beat,    141, 

332- 
Bishop,  the  first,  407. 

Black,  all,  133. 

Blamore  de  Ganis,  Sir,  139,  173,  176, 

179,  224,  230,  277,  413,  421,  448; 

made  a  duke,  469 ;  4S4. 
Bleise,  41. 
Bleoberis  de  Ganis,  Sir,  38,  139,  154, 

i73»  '75.177. 179.  i99»  ^08,  223,231. 

275,  278,  287,  317,  413,  421,  435, 

448 ;  made  a  duke,  469 ;  484. 
Bliant,  Sir,  338 ;  castle  of,  341. 
Bloias  de  la  Flandres,  37. 
Blois  de  la  Case,  40. 
Board,  deck,  370. 
Bobart  le  Cure  Hardy,  Sir,  Arthur's  son, 

449. 
Bole,  trunk  of  a  tree,  126. 
Book,  swear  upon  a,  230,  259. 
Boot,  help,  162. 
Borre,  41. 
Bors  de  Ganis,  Sir,  89,  103,  105,  139, 

152,154,218,230,328;  sees  a  dragon, 

330;  333»  343.  381;  joins  in  the 
quest,  383;  387,  390,  392,  397,  401, 
407;  has  his  adventures  chronicled, 
411;  413,  421;  finds  Sir  Launcelot 
ill,  427  ;  435,  448 ;  is  crowned,  469 ; 
482. 

Bors  of  Gaul,  king,  32,  38,  41. 

Boudwin,  Sir,  267. 

Brabant,  107. 

Brachet,  a  small  scenting  dog,  66,  70, 
79,  123,  165,  215. 

Bragwaine,  dame,  181,  185,  191,  205, 
215,  220,  225,  230. 

Braid,  hastiness,  472. 

Brain-pan,  167,  184. 

Brandegore,  kmg,  343. 

Brandegoris  of  Stranggore,  king,  35,  36. 

Brandel,  Sir,  118. 

Brandiles,  Sir,  152,  205,  209,  248,  250, 
256,  413,  421,  431,  438,  448 ;  is  slain, 

459. 
Brasias,  Sir,  413 ;  a  hermit,  415. 

Brast,  brake,  117. 

Braslias,   Sir,   26,   27,  28,  30,  33,  .:6, 

433- 
Brawn,  muscular  part  of  the  hand,  palm, 

443. 
Brenius,  king  of  Britain,  99. 

Breunor,  Sir,  181. 
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Breuse  Saunce  Pit^,  Sir,  178,  201,  230, 

230.  ^35.  239»  261.  270,  277,  287,  301, 

^339- 

Brewnor  le  Noire,  Sir,  129,  197;  is  La 

Cote  Male  Taile,  205. 

Brian  de  Listinoise,  Sir,  118,  448. 

Brian  of  the  Forest,  67. 

Brian  of  the  Isles,  73,  152,  202,  205. 

Briant,  37. 

Briant  de  la  Forest  Savage,  40. 

Briant  of  North  Wales,  Sir,  222. 

Bridge,  of  iron  and  steel,  63. 

Brim,  furious,  464. 

Brisen,  dame,  3^7,  3^8,  331,  340. 

Britain,  106;  Petit,  237;  Great,  356; 
people  Christianized,  ib. 

Britany,  country  of,  102  ;  duchess  of,  ih. ; 
151,  161,  168,  191,  205. 

Britons,  38;  full  of  pride  and  boast, 
103;  105. 

Broche,  split,  pierce,  39. 

Bromel  la  Pleche,  Sir,  328. 

Browis,  broth,  pottage,  129. 

Bruin,  le  Noire,  Sir,  448. 

Buffet,  blow,  72,  73,  82. 

Bulls  from  the  Pope,  464. 

Bur,  an  iron  ring  on  the  spear,  to  pre- 
vent the  hand  slipping,  479. 

Burbling,  bubbling,  240. 

Burgen,  bud,  blossom,  451. 

Burgoyne,  100,  103. 

Bushment,  surprise  party  (embushment, 
34),  103,  110. 


Cador  of  Cornwall,  Sir,  99,  104. 

Cain,  395. 

Calabre,  country  of,  100. 

Calibum  (one  of  the  strongest  of  Pavie), 
104. 

Calidone,  393. 

Cambenet,  duke  of,  35,  38. 

Cambines,  duke,  282. 

Cameliard,  country  of,  41,  64,  270. 

Camelot,  see  Introduction,  p.  xvi.,  49, 
53.  56,  63,  66,  68,  70,  73,  75,  77, 
79,  84,  98,  177,  203;  river  of, 
239;  242,   246,  251,  253,  257,   261, 

317.  330»  344.  348,  352,  381,   405. 

411,  418. 
Candlemas,  30. 
Canterbury,    bishop   of,    65 ;     Mordred 

crowned  here,  474;  bishop  of,  defies 


Mordred,  475;  477;  buries  Arthur, 

481 ;  bishop  of,  484;  485,  487. 
Capadoce,  country  of,  100. 
Carados,  king  of,  31,  35,  37,  38. 
Carados,   Sir,  92,  118,   152,  177,  179, 

184,  204,  219,  224,  226,  270,  448. 
Carados  of  Scotland,  king,  448. 
Carbonek,  castle    of,    366,    392,  404, 

407. 
Car  de  Gomeret,  270. 
Cardican,  castle  of,  335. 
Cardiff,   captain  of,    107;   place,  209; 

take  ship  at,  469 ;  470. 
Cardoile,  76. 
Cardoile,   the  Anglo-Norman  form  of 

Carlisle,  76.     See  Introduction,  p.  xv. 
Cardok,  Sir,  448. 
Cardol,  33. 
Carlion,  see  Introduction,  p.xv.,  30,35, 

42,  43,  48,  130,  148,  262. 
Carlisle,  347,  447,  450,  458,  464,  467. 
Carrack,  ship,  476. 
Carteloise,  castle  of,  397. 
Case,  castle  of,  327. 
Cast,  a  portion  or  set  of  loaves  baked 

together,  140. 
Castle  Blank,  338. 
Castor,  Sir,  340. 
Cateland,  country  of,  100. 
Caulas,  40. 
Caxton's  preface,  i. 
Cayer,  100. 
Cered,  waxed,  485. 
Chafe,  heat,  106. 
Chaflet,  platform,  477. 
Chaleins  of  Clarance,  duke,   277,  281, 

434.  448. 
Champayne,  103. 
Chariot,  castle,  113. 
Chestelaine,  Sir,  109. 
Child,    squire,  or  young    knight,   109, 

392- 
Chivalry,  flower  of,  76. 

Christ,  Lord  Jesus,  60,  352,  394. 

Christendom,  75,  83,  87,  99,  299,  395, 

464. 
Christmas,  28. 
Church,  28,  395. 
Churl,  peasant,  boor,  120. 
Clariance  de  la  Forest  Savage,  36. 
Clariance  of  Northumberland,  king,  35, 

36,  44S. 
Clarisin,  the  countess,  no. 
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Clarnis  of  Cleremont,  Sir,  448,   455, 

Damaske,  coimtry  of,  100. 

469,  484,  487. 

Damiete,  100. 

Claudas,  king,  32,  34,  -41,  75,  loo,  330, 

Daname,  Sir,  230. 

470. 

Darras,  Sir,  229,  230,  449. 

Claudine,  409. 

David,  395. 

Clegis,  Sir,  107,  448. 

Debate,  strife,  459. 

Clegis  of  Sadok,  Sir,  455,  469. 

Debonair,  courteous,  394. 

Cleped,  called,  409. 

Defoil,  trample  imder  foot,  overcome. 

Cleremond,  Sir,  107. 

200. 

Cloddrus,  Sir,  448. 

Degrane,  Sance  Vilany,  Sir,  449. 

Cloth  of  gold,  33. 

Delectable  Isle,  297. 

Coasted,  kept  at  the  side,  in  a  parallel 

Deliverly,  actively,  473. 

course,  433. 

Denmark,  king  of,  76,  357. 

Cogge,  cock,  i.e.  cock-boat,  10  r. 

Depart,  part,  483. 

Cognisance,  badge,  mark  of  distinction. 

De  Vance,  lady,  55. 

241,  302. 

Devise,  look  carefully  at,  402. 

Colgrevance,  Sir,  218,  389,  449,  452. 

Devoir,  knightly  duty,  149,  469. 

Colgrevaunce  de  Gorre,  Sir,  40. 

Diamond,  justed  for  daily,  432. 

CoUibe,  sea  of,  392. 

Dight,  dressed,  79. 

Cologne,  100. 

Dinadan,  Sir,  129,  152,  216,  227,  246, 

Colombe,  54,  243. 

253,  257,  261,  276,  280;   forced  into 

Comange,  earl  of,  469. 

woman's  garment,   282;    best  jester. 

Commonalty,  228. 

290;  317,448. 

Commons,  30,  81 ;  children  of,  102. 

Dinant,  Sir,  214. 

Constantine,  son  of  queen  Heleine,  99 ; 

Dinas,  Sir,  153,  167, 188,  215,  232,  263, 

country  of,  102. 

268 ;   rises  against  king  Mark,  284 ; 

Constantine,  Sir  (Sir  Cador's  son).    Ar- 

448. 455,  469. 

thur  wishes  him  to  be  his  heir,  loi. 

Disworship,  disgrace,  67. 

448 ;  was  chosen  king  after  Arthur, 

Dodinas  le  Savage,  Sir,  96,  154,  169, 

487. 

175,  228,  241,  302,  421,  438,  448. 

Corbin,  bridge  of,  326 ;  330 ;  city  of,  340. 

Dole,  grief,  45. 

Comeus,  duke,  33. 

Dolphine,  108. 

Cornwall,  25,  49,  75,  96,  151,  161,  163, 

Domar,  Sir,  259. 

165.  174,  177,  181,  193,  205,   232, 

Domard,  Sir,  281. 

249,  259,  262,  266,  268,  286,  478. 

Dover,  34,  no,  475;   castle,  477,482, 

Coronation,  30. 

484. 

Corsabrin,  Sir,  279. 

Dragon  (description  of),  loi ;  spitting 

Courtelage,  court-yard,  or  garden,  94, 

fire,  326. 

i2i»379- 

Draughts,  apparently  recesses  parted  off 

Covin,  deceit,  plot,  360. 

from  the  main  room,  442. 

Cradelmas,  king.  35,  37. 

Dress,  turn  towards,  address,  402. 

Cradelment  of  North  Wales,  king,  37. 

Driant,  Sir,  188,    218,   448;   is    slain. 

Croft,  vault,  406. 

459- 

Crosselme,  Sir,  448. 

Dromon,  a  vessel  of  war,  loi. 

Curselaine,  Sir,  452. 

Duresse,  bondage,  357. 

Cyprus,  100. 

Dumore,  Sir,  448. 

Dutchmen,  duke  of,  109. 

Dwarf,  attendant,  53,  09,  80,  90. 

Daffish,  foolish,  236. 

Dwine,  dwindle,  485. 

Dagonet,  Sir  (Arthur's  fool),  199,  212, 

249,  256. 

Dalan,  261. 

Faster,  30. 

Damas,  Sir,  79,  81,  459. 

Eastland,  queen  of,  113. 
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Ebel,  Sir,  296,  300. 

Ector,  Sir,  takes  charge  of  the  infant 
Arthur,  37;  44. 

Ector  de  Maris,  Sir,  112,  118, 123, 127, 
139'  152,  I77»  210,  224,  230,  237, 
358,  275,  278,  287,  316,  333;  is 
healed  by  the  Sancgreal,  337;  342, 
377»  405*  412,  421,  435,  448;  is 
crowned,  469;  484;  finds  Sir  Laun- 
celot  dead,  48C. 

Edward  of  Camarvan,  Sir,  448. 

Edward  of  Orkney,  Sir,  304,  449. 

Edward  of  the  Red  Castle,  Sir,  96. 

Edward  the  Fourth,  487. 

Eft,  again,  480. 

Eftures,  passages,  444. 

Egglame,  47. 

Egypt,  100;  king  of,  106. 

Elaine  (king  Ban's  wife),  75. 

Elaine  (king  Nentres'  wife),  37. 

Elaine  (king  Pelles'  daughter),  337; 
sees  Sir  Launcelot  mad,  340;  344, 
375 ;  is  dead,  405. 

Elaine  le  Blank,  420 ;  seeks  Sir  Launce- 
lot, 425 ;  dies  for  Sir  Launcelot  and 
is  put  in  a  barget,  431 ;  the  letter  is 
taken  from  her  dead  hand^  43  a. 

Elamie,  country  of,  100. 

Eleine,  slew  herself,  74. 

Elian  le  Blank,  382. 

Elias,  Sir  (a  captain),  263,  264;  fights 
Sir  Tristram,  266. 

Elias  de  Gomeret,  270. 

Eliazar,  377,  407. 

Eliot  (an  harper),  263,  267. 

Elis  la  Noire,  277. 

Elise,  Sir,  279. 

Elizabeth,  queen,  161,  165. 

Emerause,  40. 

En  chafe,  heat,  372. 

Enchantress,  327. 

Eneled,  anointed  (with  extreme  unction), 
486. 

England,  27,  31,  49,  97,  11 1,  151,  168, 
177,  191,  283,  330,  333,  341,  447; 
writs  sent,  461 ;  464. 

Englishmen,  475. 

Epinegris,  289. 

Epinogrus,    Sir,     152,    301,   318,  421, 

449- 
Erminide,  Sir,  449. 

Erst,  before,  254. 

Ertaine,  country  of,  100. 


Ertanax  (a  fish),  393. 

Estates,  87,  228,  281. 

Estorause,  king,  409. 

Estrake,  earl  of,  469. 

Estsex,  Blssex,  477. 

Ethelwold,  Sir,  109. 

Ethiope,  lung  of,  106. 

Ettara,  91,  94. 

Eufrates,  flood  of,  393. 

Euphrates,  river  of,  100. 

Europe,  100. 

Eustace  of  Cambenet,  duke,  36. 

Evangelists,  26,  74,  399. 

Eve,  395. 

Evelake,  king,  356.  357,  367,  375. 

Ewaine  le  Blanchemains,  Sir,  27,  57. 

Excalibur  (Cut-steel),  32,  51,  57;  sent 

to  Sir  Accolon,  80 ;  81^  105 ;  is  thrown 

into  the  water,  479. 


Faramon  of  France,  king,  165. 

Feldenak,  Sir,  104. 

Felelolie,  dame,  447,  450. 

Fellowship,  177,  178,  191,  258,  459. 

Felot  of  Langduk,  Sir,  70. 

Felot  of  Listinoise,  Sir,  96. 

Ferant  of  Spain,  Sir,  109. 

Fergus,  earl,  95,  212. 

Fergus,  Sir,  263,  268,  448. 

Fewter,  put  spear  in  the  rest,  107. 

Fiend,  comes  out  of  a  tomb,  357,  369; 

chief  one,  372. 
Fig-tree  cursed  by  our  Lord,  365. 
Flacket,  flask,  181. 
Flanders,  100,  107. 
Flannedrius,  40. 

Florence,  Sir,  107,  109,  448,  452. 
Floridas,  Sir,  109,  no. 
Floris,  Sir,  no. 
Foining,   push    in    fencing,    131,   136, 

142. 
Foise,  earl  of,  469. 
Footmen,  34,  39. 
Fordo,  undo,  74. 
Forthdays,  late  in  the  day,  455. 
Forthink,  grieve,  379;  repent,  74. 
Foster,  forester,  381. 
Four  Stones,  castle  of,  53. 
France,    32,    100,    102;     marshal    of, 

103;    161,  163,  168,  330;  lords  of, 

469. 
Frol  of  the  Out  Isles,  Sir,  195. 
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Gad,  spike  or  knob  of  iron  or  steel, 

373-     .  ,       ^ 

Gahalantine,  Sir,  448 ;  made  a  duke,  409; 

484. 

Gahalatine,  Sir,  115,  116,  128. 

Gaheris,  Sir,  42,  56,  ^(i^  87,  117,  127, 
I39»  150.  152.  160,  169,  197,  213, 
223,  227,  231,  260,  277,  279,  281,  290, 
334, 413, 421,  434,  448 ;  is  slain,  459. 

Gainest,  readiest,  145. 

Gainns,  Sir,  103. 

Galacie,  country  of,  100. 

Galagars,  Sir,  chosen  a  knight  of  the 
Table  Round,  78. 

Galahad,  Sir,  60,  63,  75,  183,  325 ;  is 
bom,  328 ;  is  made  a  knight,  349 ; 
sits  in  the  siege  perilous,  350;  his 
lineage,  352 ;  takes  the  white  shield, 
355 ;  attacks  the  Castle  of  Maidens, 
360 ;  strikes  down  his  father,  362  ; 
375,  381,  397;  meets  Sir  Launcelot 
on  board  slup,  402  ;  goes  in  quest  of 
the  Sancgreal,  402  ;  dies,  410. 

Galahalt,  Sir,  257,  274;  hates  fish,  281 ; 
of  the  Long  Isles,  293 ;  419, 424, 434, 
448. 

Galahault,  Sir,  152. 

Galapas  (a  giant),  105. 

Galardoun,  241. 

Galatine  (Sir  Gawaine's  good  sword), 
104,  107. 

Galihodin,  Sir,  152,  154,  282,  301,  413, 
421,  435,  448 ;  is  made  a  duke,  469 ; 
484. 

Gahhud,  Sir,  152,  154,  230,  413,  421, 
435  ;  made  an  earl,  469 ;  484. 

Galind,  Sir,  118. 

Galiodin,  230. 

Galleron  of  Galway,  Sir,  246,  421,  448. 

Ganis,  abbey  and  castle  of,  231. 

Garaimt,  270. 

Gareth  of  Orkney,  Sir  (Beaumains) ;  42, 
56,  131,  145,  150,  152, 158,  292,  296, 
303,  31 7, 361, 413 ;  smites  down  thirty 
knights,  435 ;  448 ;  is  slain,  459. 

Garlon,  58. 

Garlot,  land  of,  27. 

Garnish  of  the  Mount,  60. 

Gaul,  34,  375. 

Gaunter,  Sir,  122,  152. 

Gautere,  Sir,  448 ;  is  slain,  459. 

Gawaine,  Sir,  27,  35. 

Gawaine,Sir,  (Arthur's  nephew\  42. 56, 


58, 63 ;  Arthur  promises  to  make  him 
a  knight,  65;  follows  the  hart,  67; 
kills  a  lady,  69;  75>  77  J  chosen  a 
knight  of  the  Table  Round,  78 ;  fights 
Sir  Marhaus,  88;  91,  95,  9)5 ;  smites 
off  Sir  Gainus'  head,  103 ;  107 ;  fights 
with  Sir  Priamus,  108 ;  1 16, 123, 125, 
128,  139,  145,  149,  152,  154,  158, 
169,  184,  196,  219,  229;  is  beaten  by 
Sir  Lamoraic,  258 ;  261,  279,  288,  302, 
326,  333 ;  tries  to  pull  the  sword  out, 
350 ;  tsdces  up  the  quest  of  the  holy 
Graile  353 ;  361,  377,  405,  413,  434, 
448 ;  asks  Arthur  not  to  be  hasty  in 
burning  Guenever,  457;  loses  his 
brothers,  460;  will  not  forgive  Sir 
Laimcelot,  467;  fights,  473;  writes 
to  Sir  Laimcelot,  and  dies,  476. 

Gawdelin,  Sir,  334. 

Genoese  warriors,  100. 

Gerfalcon,  the  finest  kind  of  hawk,  96. 

Gerin,  Sir,  280. 

Gerine  le  Grose,  272. 

Germany,  106. 

Gest,  deed,  story,  123. 

Gherard,  Sir,  109. 

Gherard  de  Breusse,  139,  149. 

Ghost,  Holy,  352,  364,  381,  395. 

Giant  of  St.  Michael's  Mount ;  sits  at 
supper  gnawing  a  man's  limbs,  twelve 
childi-en  are  being  broached  on  spits, 
102 ;  is  killed  by  Arthur,  103. 

Gilbert,  Sir,  124,  125. 

Gilford,  419. 

Gillemere,  Sir,  448 ;  is  slain,  459. 

Gilmere,  Sir,  122. 

Gingalin,  Sir,  211,  448,  452. 

Gisarm,  two-edged  battle-axe,  96. 

Glaive,  a  long  blade  at  the  end  of  a 
lance,  a  sword,  70. 

Glasting,  287.     See  Questing. 

Glastonbury,  475,  481,  484.  See  In- 
troduction, p.  xviii. 

Glatisant  (the  questing  beast),  207,  250, 
256,  286,  299;  is  followed  by  Sir 
Palamides,  348. 

Gobbets,  lumps,  148. 

God,  326. 

Godard,  garrison  of,  108. 

Godelake,  Sir,  152. 

Goneries,  Sir,  275. 

Goodewin,  Sir,  334. 

Goothe,  castle  of,  366. 
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Gore,  land  of,  37,  35,  85,  113,  152,  285, 
406. 

Gouvernail  (Sir  Tristram's  tutor),  163, 
166, 174. 178, 187, 190,  205,  220,  241. 

Graale,  holy,  327 ;  its  entrance  into  the 
hall,  352  ;  401.    See  Sangreal. 

Gracian,  34. 

Graciens  le  Castlein,  40. 

Gramercy  (written  Grant  mercy,  418); 
great  thanks,  71. 

Grastian,  34. 

Gratian,  41. 

Gree,  degree,  prize,  a  30. 

Greece,  Hart  of,  a  fat  deer,  323. 

Greece,  100. 

Griflet,  Sir,  33,  36. 

Griflet,  le  Fise  de  Dieu,  Sir,  40,  45,  76 ; 
is  chosen  a  knight  of  the  Table 
Round,  78;  169,  249,  303,  363,  431, 
435.  448 ;  is  slain,  459. 

Gringamore,  Sir,  144,  147,  151. 

Grip,  earl,  191. 

Gromere,  Sir,  448. 

Gromore  Somir  Joure,  Sir,  452. 

Grummore  Grummursum,  Sir,  152. 

Guenever,  41,64;  is  married,  6i5;  74; 
goes  with  Arthur  to  battle,  76;  85; 
left  in  care  of  two  governors  by 
Arthur,  loi;  103;  meets  Arthur  at 
Sandwich,  iii;  113,  119,  121,  122, 
125,  127,  153,  187,  192,  197,  207, 
225,  236,  253,  262,  274,  378;  falls 
with  laughter,  282;  285,318, 327, 330; 
is  angry  with  Sir  Launcelot,  332; 
spends  £20,000  to  find  Sir  Launcelot, 
344;  sorrows  over  the  separation  of 
the  Roimd  Table  Knights,  353 ;  com- 
plains to  Sir  Launcelot,  41 2 ;  is  sus- 
pected of  poisoning,  413 ;  the  trial, 
416 ;  is  angry,  426 ;  was  a  true  lover, 
437  J  goes  a-Maying, 437 ;  is  captured, 
438;  rescued  by  Sir  Launcelot,  441 ; 
sees  Sir  Launcelot  at  night,  443; 
wants  her  accuser  killed,  446;  is 
watched,  450 ;  led  out  for  judgment, 
458 ;  rescued  by  Sir  Launcelot,  459 ; 
is  given  back  to  Arthur,  468;  Sir 
Mordred  tries  to  wed  her,  474 ;  makes 
herself  a  nun,  481 ;  is  found  by  Sir 
Launcelot  in  a  nunnery,  483;  dies 
and  is  buried,  485. 

Guerdonless,  without  reward,  323. 

Guiart  le  Petite,  Sir,  448. 


Guienne,  king  of,  469. 
Gumret  le  Petit,  169. 
Guy,  Sir,  270. 
Guynas  de  Bloy,  40. 
Gwenbaus,  34. 
Gwimiart  de  Bloi,  36. 
Gwinas,  Sir,  37. 


Haberjon,  see  Hauberk.  When  the 
*chausses'  or  mail  leggings  were 
united  with  the  Haube»  the  whole 
was  called  an  Haberjon,  385. 

Hackneys,  34,  178,  229. 

Hair,  hair-shirt,  373. 

Hale  and  how !  pull  ho !  the  cry  of 
sailors,  141. 

Halp,  Holp,  helped,  95. 

Halse,  embrace,  178. 

Handfast,  betrothed,  272. 

Handsel,  payment,  earnest-money,  174. 

Hard  Rock,  castle  of,  235. 

Harlon,  king,  377. 

Harness,  armour,  iii. 

Harnessed,  furnished,  set,  1 89. 

Harry  le  Fise  Lake,  Sir,  287,  449,  455. 

Harsouse  le  Berbuse,  273. 

Hart,  white,  66,  399. 

Harvis  de  les  Marches,  273. 

Hauberk,  coat  or  frodc  of  mail,  made 
of  plates  or  chain-links  sewn  upon 
leather,  39. 

Haut,  high,  noble,  183. 

Hebes  le  Renotmies,  Sir,  169,  448,  455, 
469. 

Hectimere,  Sir,  448. 

Hector,  108,  467. 

Helake,  Sir,  299. 

Heleine,  queen,  99. 

Helin  le  Blank,  343,  344. 

Helior  le  Preuse,  Sir,  319. 

Helius,  Sir,  murders  King  Hermance, 
297,  299. 

Hellaine  le  Blank,  Sir,  448. 

Hellawes  (the  sorceress),  1 25. 

Hellias  le  Grose,  375. 

Hemison,  Sir,  236 ;  dies,  237. 

Herawd,  lord,  104. 

Herb,  holy,  78. 

Heringdale,  lord,  104. 

Herlews  le  Berbeus,  «;8. 

Hermance  of  the  Red  City,  king,  294, 
297,  449. 
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Hermel,  duke,  60. 

Hermind,  Sir,  298 ;  is  slain,  459. 

Hennits,  who  they  were,  424. 

Hermonil,  country  of,  100. 

Heraox,  earl,  398. 

Heivin,  388. 

Hervis  de  Revel,  Sir,  56;  chosen  a 
Imijght  of  the  Table  Round,  78. 

Hervise  de  la  Forest  Savage,  Sir,  449. 

Hew  de  la  Montaine,  222. 

Hewgon,  Sir,  273. 

Hig^t,  was  called,  25. 

Ho!  halt!  the  word  for  stopping  a 
tournament,  40,  278. 

Holt,  a  hill  with  a  grove  on  it,  480. 
The '  two  holts  hoar '  are  described  as 
•  two  cliflfe,'  484 ;  107. 

Holts,  107. 

Hontzlake  of  Wentland,  72. 

Horse-litter,  27,  55,  272. 

Houselled,  To  be,  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment, 260. 

Hove,  hover,  stand,  97. 

Howell,  Sir,  Duke  of  Brittany  (Arthur's 
cousin),  102,  162,  191,  195,  434. 

Hue  of  the  Red  Castle,  Sir,  96. 

Humber,  76,  77;  bank,  294;  297. 

Hungary,  land  of,  446. 

Huntress,   shoots  Sir  Lanncelot,  433, 

436. 
Hurlame,  king,  303. 
Hurtle,  dash,  138. 


Ider,  Sir,  99. 

Idres  of  Cornwall,  king,  35,  36,  38,  42. 

Idrus,  Sir,  104. 

Igraine,  25,  26,  27,  28,  31,  42,  43,  120. 

Inde,  100. 

Inde,  dark  blue,  38,  137. 

Intermeddle,  intermix,  404. 

Ireland,  31,  48;  king  of,  76;  95,  106, 

151,  161;  queen  of,  164;  166,  168; 

kmg  accused  of  treason,  177;    179, 

246,  286. 
Ironside,  Sir  (the  red  knight  of  the  red 

lawns),  149 ;  151 ;  is  nuule  a  knight  of 

the   Table  Round,  160;    413,   438, 

449. 
Isle  of  Longtainse,  king  of  the,  76. 
Isoud  la  Blanche  Mains,  191,  194,  237. 
Israel,  people  of,  402. 
Italy,  100. 


Jagent,  castle  of,  246. 

Jerusalem,  273,  284,  365. 

Jesseraunt,  a  sort  of  cuirass,  of  back 

and  breast  plates,  31. 
Jesus,  28. 
Jonas,  375. 

Jordanus,  Sir,  26,  (Jordans)  27. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  60,  326,  350,  356, 

375.  406- 
Joshua,  duke,  108,  396. 

Journey,  day's  work,  268. 

Joyous  Gard,  castle  of,  177,  285,  301, 

317*  321,  3^5.  345.  456;  Guenever  is 
taken  to,  459 ;  is  besieged,  461 ;  now 
Dolorous  Gard,  468 ;  some  say  it  was 
Anwick,  and  some  Bamborow,  486. 
See  Introduction,  p.  xviii. 

Joyous  Isle,  342. 

Jubance  (a  giant),  109. 

Judgment,  alike  for  nch  and  poor,  416. 

Julius  Cesar,  98. 


Kainus  le  Strange,  Sir,  315. 

Kay,  Sir,  29,  30,  34,  36,  56 ;  kills  two 
kings,  77;  is  chosen  a  knight -of  the 
Table  Round,  78;  smites  off  the 
gianfs  head,  103;  105,  118;  life 
saved  by  Sir  Launcelot,  121;  12  j,  1 27, 
129,  131,  152,  169,  205,  209!^  219, 
332,  243,  316,  336,  349,  413,  421, 
431,  448. 

Kay  de  Stranges,  Sir,  448 ;  is  slain,  45'^ 

Kehydius,  Sir  (kmg  Bowel's  son),  191, 
192,  194,  205,  211. 

Kent,  477,  478. 

King,  30,  233. 

Kink-Kenadon,  castle  of,  128,  159. 

Knave,  108. 

Knight  (how  made),  65 ;  errant,  84 ;  89 
94,  147,  206,  233,  280. 


La  Beale  Isoud,  168, 170, 179, 184,  186, 
190,  192,  205,  211,  215,  225,  232, 
236,  251,  253,  262,  266,  268;  loses 
Sir  Tristram,  283 ;  leaves  her  husband, 
285 ;  jokes  Sir  Dinadan,  290 ;  504  ; 
calls  Sir  Palamides  a  felon,  3 14 ;  325, 

345.  449- 
La  Beale  Regard,  castle  of,  272. 

La  Cote  Male  Taile,  129,   J57,   154; 
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the  evil-shapen  coat,  197 ;  203 ;  mar- 
ries, 205 ;  413. 

Labor,  king,  393. 

Ladinas,  34. 

Tadinas  de  la  Rouse,  40. 

Ladinas  of  the  Forest  Savage,  Sir,  438. 

Ladyday,  269. 

Lake,  king  of  the,  78. 

Lake,  lady  of  the,  47,  51 ;  buried,  52 ; 
78,  210,  448. 

Lambaile,  earl  of,  282,  448. 

Lambegus,  Sir,  186,  187,  190,  448;  is 
slain,  459. 

Lambeth,  440. 

Lamerake  of  Wales,  47. 

Lamiel  of  Cardiff,  Sir,  449. 

Lamorak  de  Galis,  Sir,  135,  139,  140, 
152,  160,  188,  190,  192,  194,  197. 
206,  226,  245  ;  fights  Sir  Palamides, 
256;  justs,  258;  278,  288;  how  he 
was  murdered,  293;  334,  413,  435, 
448. 

Lanceor,  Sir,  52,  54,  242. 

Landes,  earl  of  the,  469. 

Langedok,  duke  of,  469. 

Lardans,  37. 

Largesse,  bounty,  308. 

Laton,  a  mixed  metal,  like  brass,  57. 

Launcelot  de  Lake,  Sir,  54,  63,  64,  75, 
89,  98,  99,  loi,  104;  is  the  first 
knight,  III;  104;  seeks  Sir  Lionel, 
iiO;  fights  Sir  Turquine,  117;  slays 
two  giants,  120;  overthrows  four 
knights,  123;  climbs  a  tree  for  a 
falcon,  126;  129,  135,  139,  149,  152, 
161,  164,  170,  176,  184,  197,  201, 
208,  222;  justs  with  Sir  Tristram, 
227;  230,  237,  243;  fetches  king 
Mark,  252;  258,  270,  274,  278;  justs 
with  Sir  Tristram,  305 ;  313 ;  is  pulled 
from  his  horse,  316 ;  325 ;  sees  Llaine, 
327  ;  ran  mad  two  years,  332  ;  healed 
by  Sancgreal,  340 ;  returns  to  Arthur's 
court,  344;  not  the  best  knight,  352  ; 
his  lineage,  352  ;  is  felled  by  his  son, 
362 ;  hindered  by  his  sin  from  doing 
holy  things,  363 ;  seeks  the  adven- 
tures of  3ie  Sancgreal,  374;  meets 
his  son  on  board  ship,  402 ;  411 ;  is 
forbidden  the  court  by  Guenever,  412  ; 
fights  for  the  queen,  417;  watched 
(lay  and  night  by  Elaine,  426 ;  is  like 
a  corpse,  428 ;  buries  Elaine,  and  is 


in  the  queen's  favour  again,  432 ;  smites 
down  fifty  knights,  435;  goes  to 
Guenever's  relid",  440;  Mis  into  a 
trap,  444 ;  slays  Sir  Meliagrance,  446 ; 
heals  Sir  Urre,  450;  found  in  the 
queen's  chamber,  453 ;  fights  against 
Arthur  and  takes  his  queen,  459; 
is  besieged,  461 ;  pleads  his  cause 
before  Arthur,  465 ;  goes  to  France, 
and  rewards  his  fellowship,  469; 
6ghts  with  Sir  Gawaine,  473 ;  returns 
to  England,  and  finds  Guenever  in  a 
nunnery,  482;  buries  Guenever,  and 
why  he  faints,  485;  his  character, 
486;  is  buried,  487. 

Laurel,  dame,  160. 

Lavaine,  Sir,  420, 430 ;  smites  Arthur  to 
the  earth,  435 ;  443 ;  made  a  knight  of 
the  Table  Round,  450 ;  455, 468, 469. 

Lawn,  an  open  space  in  a  forest,  90. 

Lay,  a  song,  263. 

Laiar-cote,  a  hut  for  keeping  lepers  in, 
190. 

Le  Chevaler  du  Chariot,  442,  450. 

Le  Chevaler  Mai  Fet,  341,  344. 

Leach,  physician,  surgeon,  45,  283, 400. 

Leodegrance  of  Cameliard,  king,  41, 
42,  64. 

Leomie,  Sir  (king),  105. 

Lesses  les  aler,  herald's  cry,  445. 

Let  to,  hinder  from,  476. 

Letters,  32. 

Lever,  rather,  102. 

Lianour,  duke,  360. 

Libbard,  leopard,  207. 

Lief,  dear,  480. 

Lile  of  Avelion,  49,  52. 

Limosin,  duke  of,  469. 

Linet,  139..  140*  HS.  I45.  151.  158; 
marries  Sir  Gaheris,  160. 

Lion,  37,  197,  326,  369. 

Lionel,  Sir,  103,  iii,  115, 118, 152, 230, 
333»  343  ;  said  to  be  dead,  385 ;  rides 
over  Sir  Bors,  388 ;  cloud  separates, 
390;  405,  412,  421,  435,  448;  is 
crowned,  469 ;  is  slain,  484. 

Liones,  139,  141,  145,  147,  150,  152; 
marries  Sir  Gareth,  160. 

Liones,  coimtry  of,  162  ;  165 ;  castle  of, 
.283. 

Liones,  sometimes  said  to  be  a  supposed 
tract  of  countiy  called  Lionesse,  be- 
tween the  Land's  End  and  the  Scilly 
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Isles,   now   submerged.      But  more 

probably  St.  Pol  de  Leon  in  Brittany 

is  meant. 
Lionors,  41. 
Lionses,  33,  38. 
Lionses  of  Payame,  41. 
Lisais,  375. 
Listinoise,  country  of,    286;    king  of, 

302. 
Little  Britain,  king  of,  99;  realm  of, 

100. 
Logris,  realm  of,  194,  213,  231,  285, 

297*  34' » 392*  393. 405. 408.   Loegria, 

Saxon  Britain. 
Lombardy,  warriors  of,  100;  107;  lords 

of,  108. 
Lonazep,  castle  of,  286,  293,  301. 
London,  28,  30,  33, 49, 64, 413 ;  Arthur 

returns  to,  424;  tower  of,  besieged, 

475.  477- 
Longius,  60. 

Loraine,  107 ;  duke  of,  108 ;  duchy  of, 

110. 

Loraine  le  Savage,  74. 

Lords,  30. 

Lot,  king  of  Lothian  and  of  Orkney,  2  7 ; 

31,  35.  36,  37.  40.  56,  58,  139- 
Loth,  hateful,  1 79. 

Lotless,  without  a  share,  242. 

Love,  as  it  is  and  was,  437. 

Lovel,  Sir,  448,  452. 

Lowe,  hillock  or  tumulus,  449. 

Lubber,  clumsy  fellow,  132. 

Luca  the  botteler.  Sir,  448,  470,  478; 
dies,  479. 

Lucan  (the  butler).  Sir,  230,  435. 

Lucanere  de  Buttelere,  Sir,  310,  421. 

Lucas,  Sir,  33,  36. 

Lucius,  emperor,  sends  to  Arthur  for 
truage,  98 ;  100 ;  goes  to  war  with 
Arthur,  103 ;  is  killed  by  Arthur,  1 06. 

Lyly,  king  of,  104. 


Maccabaeus,  108. 

Macedone,  100. 

Madokde  la  Montaine,  Sir,  222. 

Mador  de  la  Porte,  Sir,  115,  116,  128, 
2  78, 41 3 ;  accuses  the  queen  of  poison- 
ing, 414;  fights  with  Sir  Launcelot, 

417;  449.452. 
Magons,  traitors  of,  283. 
Magoims,  castle  of,  268. 


Maidens,  castle  of,  219,  225,  228,  293, 

359- 
Maker,  author,  poet,  487. 

Mal-ease,  bad  plight,  196. 

Maledisant,  damsel,  199;  called  Bien- 
pensant,  203 ;  called  Beauvivante,  205. 

Malegrine,  Sir,  152. 

Mal-engine,  evil  design,  416. 

Maleore,  Sir  Thomas,  487. 

Malgrine,  Sir,  i  J  3,  270. 

Manassen,  86. 

Manna,  402. 

Mantle,  richest  (bums  the  wearer),  87. 

Manuel,  375. 

Marches,  42. 

Margawse,  27. 

Marhalt,  king  of  Ireland,  302. 

Marhaus,  Sir,  88;  fights  the  duke  and 
his  six  sons,  95  ;  kills  the  giant  Tau- 
lurd,  96 ;  is  killed,  98 ;  105,  1 18, 164 ; 
is  beaten  by  Sir  Tristram,  166;  179. 

Mariet  de  la  Roche,  40. 

Mark,  a  king  of  Cornwall,  54,  101, 161, 
164, 167, 173, 181, 184, 187,  190, 194, 
213,  231,  246;  runs  away,  249  ;  252, 
256 ;  is  called  king  Fox,  262 ;  murders 
his  brother,  268 ;  plans  Sir  Tristram's 
death,  283 ;  is  put  in  prison,  285 ; 
449. 

Marrok,  Sir,  105,  449. 

Marsil,  king,  277. 

Mary,  Saint,  384,  396,  399. 

Masauke,  earl  of,  469. 

Mass-penny,  sum  of  money  offered,  432. 

Masteries,  129. 

Matchcold,  having  holes  within  the 
parapet  of  the  walls  for  pouring 
stones  or  molten  lead  through,  135. 

Matto  le  Breune,  Sir,  213. 

Maugre,  in  spite  of,  72 ;  misfortune, 
461. 

Maurel,  Sir,  105. 

May,  when  every  lusty  heart  blossoms, 

437;  451.476. 
May-day,  48. 

Measle,  disease,  400. 

Meddle,  mix,  294. 

Meleaus,  de  Lile,  Sir,  449. 

Meliaganus,  Sir,  152. 

Meliagaunce,  Sir  (Bagdemagus's  son), 
207, 275 ;  loves  Guenever,  438 ;  fights 
for  her,  439 ;  accuses  her  of  treason, 

443. 
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Meliagrance,  Sir,  is  smitten  by  Sir  Laun- 

celot.  446. 
Melias  de  Lile.  Sir,  357,  359,  455,  469. 
Meliganus,  154. 

Meliodas,  king  of  Liones,  161, 165, 173. 
Melion  de  Tartare,  Sir,  333. 
Melion  of  the  mountain.  Sir,  448,  451. 
Meliot,  castle  of,  57. 
Meliot  de  Logres,  Sir,  124,  128,  152, 

421,  448,  452. 
Meliot  of  Logurs,  Sir,  73. 
Melot  de  la  Roche,  36. 
Menaduke,  Sir,  448, 455 ;  made  an  earl, 

469. 
Meniver,  338. 
Merlin,  26;   met  by  Ulfius,  16.;  sees 

Uther,  16.,  27;  comes  to  Carlion,  31 ; 

34»  36,  38,  40.  42,  43»  46,  49»  52,  54 ; 
deceives  king  Lot,  56;  63;  warns 
Arthur  of  Guenever,  64 ;  74 ;  falls  in 
a  dotage  on  Nimue,  75 ;  a  devil's  son, 
16. ;  is  found  imder  a  stone,  78 ;  85, 
162,  242, 299 ;  made  the  Round  Table 
in  tokening  of  the  roundness  of  the 
world,  366. 

Mickle,  much,  a6. 

Milan,  no. 

Miles,  44,  74. 

Minster,  349. 

Minstrel,  267. 

Miscreant,  misbeliever,  487. 

Moises  land,  maiquis  of,  109. 

Mondrames,  356. 

Mordrains,  king,  394,  406. 

Mordred,  Sir,  49,  57, 115, 116, 128, 199, 
229,  248,  261,  274,  279,  336,  412,421, 
435. 448 ;  takes  Arthur  sad  news,  457 ; 
will  make  trouble,  469 ;  has  the  rule 
of  Arthur's  land,  470;  usurps  Eng- 
land, and  tries  to  wed  Guenever,  474 ; 
is  beaten  by  Arthur,  476;  is  killed, 

479- 
Morgan  le  Fay  (Arthur's  sister),  27,  44, 

57,  78,  80,  83;   wishes  to  slay  her 

husband,  85;    shapes  herself,   horse 

and  man,  unto  a  stone,  86;  113,  189, 

193,  220,  235,  237,  263,  270, 326, 328 ; 

takes  Arthur,  481. 

Morganore,  king,  38,  449. 

Morganore,  Sir,  37,  177. 

Morgawse,  queen  (Arthur's  sister),  56, 
1 39  ;  the  fairest,  208. 

Morians,  40. 


Moris,  Sir,  105. 

Moris  de  la  Roche,  37. 

Morris,  forest  of,   232. 

Mortaise,  water  of,  149;  371,  401. 

Mountenance,  extent,  131,  256. 


Nabon  le  Noire,  Sir,  193. 

Naden  (the  hermit),  352 ;  says  how  the 
quest  should  be  made,  353 ;  375 ;  in- 
terprets dreams,  380 ;  394. 

Nanowne  le  Petite,  Sir,  193. 

Nappus,  375. 

Naram,  48. 

Nauntes,  city  of,  42. 

Navy,  1 01,  267,  475. 

Ne,  nor,  99. 

Nentres,  of  Garlot,  king,  27,  31,  35,36, 
42,  448. 

Nero,  42,  55. 

Neroreneus,  Sir,  455,  469. 

Nerovens  de  Lile,  Sir,  201,  302,  449. 

Nigramous,  lady  of  the  castle,  125. 

Nigromancy,  27. 

Nimue,  73 ;  Merlin  falls  in  a  dotage  on, 
75 ;  94,  210,  418,  449,  481. 

Nobley,  splendour,  244. 

Normandy,  duke  of,  469. 

Northfolk,  477. 

Northgalis,  queen  of,  1 1 3 ;  king  of,  1 14 ; 
116,  125,  128,  219,  222,  228,  270, 
275.  277,  305;  queen  of,  326;  kmg 
of,  419;  428,  434;  queen  of,  481. 

Northumberland,  4r,  50,  51,  63,  152, 
286 ;  king  of,  420 ;  434. 

Noseling,  on  his  nose,  395. 

Noyous,  injurious,  398. 

Nunnery,  27,  185. 

Nuns,  84,  85,  348. 


Ontzlake,  Sir,  79,  81. 
Orgule,  pride,  485. 
Orgulous,  haughty,  475. 
Orgulous,  castle,  199. 

Orkney,  queen  of,  150,  151.  1 53.  158. 
Osanna,  Sir,  96. 
Ossaise  of  Surluse,  Sir,  281. 
Ouche,  jewelled  ornament,  465. 
Out  Isles,  queen  of,  113. 
Overthwart,  across,  134,  143. 
Ozana  le  Cure  Hardy,  Sir,  248,  250, 
421,  438,  484. 
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Pageant,  316. 

Fakmides  the  Saracen,  Sir,  43, 139, 152, 
168, 179, 185, 199,  207,  225,  227,  234, 
240;  follows  the  questing  beast,  250; 
253»  256,  275,  287;  hates  Sir  Tris- 
tram, 292 ;  slays  two  knights,  299 ; 
304 ;  justs  with  Sir  Ector,  305 ;  is  a 
traitor,  312;  his  woe,  318;  sees  his 
faded  visage  in  a  well,  323 ;  345, 413, 
42 1 ,  434, 455, 468 ;  made  a  duke,  469. 

Faltodc  (f^letot),  a  coat  with  sleeves, 
108. 

Fampoille,  coimtry  of,  100. 

Paradise,  108,  395. 

Pardiak,  earl  of,  469. 

Paris,  104,  105,  108. 

Parliament  is  called,  469,  474. 

Pase,  earl  of,  272. 

Fasse-Brewel  (Tristram's  horse),  220. 

Patrise,  Sir,  is  poisoned,  413 ;  418. 

Pavia,  no. 

Payame,  country  of,  33. 

Paynun,  231,  280,  356. 

Pedivere,  Sir,  cuts  his  wife's  head  off, 
137;  339. 

Pellam  of  listengise,  king,  59,  63. 

Pellandris,  204. 

Pelleas,  Sir,  89;  smites  down  ten  knights, 
90;  98,  122,  418,  435,  438,  449. 

Pelles,  king,  336,  330,  351,  375,  395, 
404,  407. 

Pellinore,  king,  43,  46,  48,  56,  66,  72, 
75;  sent  for  by  Arthur  to  go  with 
him  to  fight,  76;  193,  218,  356,  334, 

393. 
Pellogris,  204. 

Pellounes,  Sir,  221. 

Pelownes,  castle  of,  321. 

Pelowres,  Fillers,  men  who  fight  for 

pillage,  281. 
Pendragon,  castle  of,  201,  202. 
Pensel,  small  flag,  280. 
Pentecost,  30 ;  feast  of,  97 ;  98, 125, 128, 

148,  345;  feast  of,  and  holy  graile, 

353;  43«- 
Percard,  Sir,  134 ;  the  black  knight,  138 ; 

149. 

Perch,  pierce,  184. 

Percivale  de  Galis,  Sir,  47,  139,  15a, 
259;  seeks  Sir  Tristram,  284;  287, 
333;  prays, 337;  343,350,363;  comes 
to  a  recluse,  365 ;  one  of  the  men  that 
most  believed  in  Christ,  369 ;  punishes 


his  own  flesh,  372  ;  393, 398 ;  lays  his 
dead  sister  in  a  barge,  401 ;  dies,  410 ; 
448. 

Ferclose,  enclosure,  367. 

Perdy  (per  Dieu),  truly,  144,  155. 

Perigot  (peregrine),  a  kind  of  falcon, 

125- 

Perigot,  earl  of^  469. 

Perimones,  Sir  (the  red  knight),  138, 

148,  153.  160,  449;  is  slain,  459. 
Perin  de  la  Montaine,  273. 
Perin  de  Mountbeliard,  58. 
Peris  de  Forest  Savage,  Sir,  119. 
Peron,  tombstone,  239. 
Persant  of  Inde,  Sir,  137,  139,  140, 148, 

i5i»  153.  160,  413,  438,  449. 
Fersides  de  Bloise,  Sir,  221,  226,  228; 

boimd  to  a  stone,  335. 
Fertipole,  Sir,  449,  459. 
Pertolepe,  Sir  (the  green  knight),  138, 

148,  160. 
Peschour,  king,  363. 
Fetchere,  lord,  351. 
Fetersaint,  land  of,  no. 
Petipase  of  Winchelsea,  Sir,   70,  153, 

448. 
Phanance,  Sir,  33,  38,  41. 
Phelot,  Sir,  125. 
Fight,  pitched,  25. 
Pike,  take  away,  237,  468. 
Filler,  plunderer,  479. 
Pillounes,  204. 
Finel,  36. 
Pinel  le  Savage,  Sir,  tries  to  poison  Sir 

Gawaine,  413 ;  flies,  418. 
Placidas,  Sir,  34. 
Plaine  de  Amoure,  Sir,  203. 
Plaine  de  Force,  Sir,  203, 449. 
Plains,  earl  of,  388. 
Fleasance,  land  of,  no. 
Plenorius,    Sir,    203,    205,    449,    455, 

469. 
Pluere,  castle  of  (weeping  castle),  181. 
Flump,  clump  of  trees,  40. 
Poictiers,  duke  of,  469. 
Pointment,  appointment,  478. 
Pomitain,  island  of,  277. 
Pope  of  Rome,   127,   284;    threatens 

Arthur,  464. 
Portingale,  country  of,  100. 
Potestate,  106. 
Pounce,  country,  100. 
Priamus,  Sir,   108;   is  christened,  and 
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made  a  knight  of  the  Table  Round, 

1 10 ;  448 ;  is  slain,  459. 
Pricker,  light  rider,  108. 
Pricking,  riding,  368. 
Pridam  le  Noire,  383,  383. 
Prise,  the  note  blown  on  the  death  of 

the  stag,  79. 
Prisoner,  231. 
Provence,  duke  of  the,  469. 
Prowess,  78,  79,  83,  104. 
Pursuivants,  messengers,  319. 
Purvey,  provide,  28,  49. 

Quarel,  a  bolt  from  a  crossbow,  330. 
Queme,  duke  of,  469. 
Quest,  43,  75,  196.  198,  230,  286. 
Questing,    baying,  giving    tongue    as 
hounds  do,  43,  207,  250. 

Rack  of  bulls,  herd,  378. 

Raines,  a  town  in  Brittany,  famous  for 

fine  cloth,  485. 
Ransack,  examine,  104. 
Rash,  tear  off  (arracher),  118.     Also 

rush. 
Rasure,  cutting  vdnd,  437. 
Raynold,  Sir,  122. 
Rechate,  recal,  286. 
Recreant,  82,  83. 
Red  Castle,  96.   Powys  Castle,  so  called 

in  Welsh. 
Red  City,  296,  298. 
Rede,  counsel,  157,  443. 
Reynold,  Sir,  448. 
Rience  of  Noi-th  Wales,  king,  41,  42. 

See  Ryons. 
Rivage,  shore,  409. 
Roche-dure,  237. 
Rochester,  bishop  of,  464. 
Rock,  lady  of  the,  96. 
Roerge,  earl  of,  469. 
Romans,  99;    fight  with   the  Britons, 

104. 
Rome,  III,  127,  161. 
Rome,  emperor  of,  45,  98. 
Rome,  growl,  roar,  10 1. 
Roted,  practised,  271. 
Rounspik,  a  branch  with  other  branches 

growing  out  of  it,  126. 
Rowse,  duke  de  la,  156,  160. 
Ryons,  king,  48,  52  ;  brought  to  Arthur, 

55.     See  Rience. 


Sacring,  consecrating,  367. 
Sad,  heavy :  Sadly,  steadily,  435. 
Sadok,  Sir,  153,  268, 285,  304, 448, 469. 
Safere,  Sir,    152,   253,  256,  270,   278, 

320,  413,  421,  435,  455, 468. 
Sagramore  le  Desirous,  Sir,  96,   123, 

127,  152.  169,   174,  176,   219,  226, 

241 »  273,  302,  333,  399.  421,  438. 

448. 
Sagwandes,  Sir,  153, 172, 193, 194, 353, 

395  ;  is  slain,  459. 
Saint  Michael's  moimt,  a  famous  place 

of  pilgrimage  in  Normandy,  102. 
Saint  Stephen's,  church  of,  56,  66. 
Salisbury,  57,  411,  477. 
Samite,  rich  silk,  sometimes  interwoven 

with  gold  or  silver,  370. 
Sanam,  earl,  41. 
Sandwich,  100,  loi,  11  r,  467. 
Sangreal   (Sancgreal,   the    holy   greal, 

graale,  or  grail.    See  Introduction,  p. 

xviii.),  57,  58;  quest  of,  60;  book  of, 

63 ;  adventures  of,  64 ;  78,  98 ;  quest 

of,   262;   326;   is  seen,    327;  329; 

what  it  is,  337;    340;   Sir  Gals^iad 

is  to  achieve  it,  351 ;  361,  363,  366, 

370,   379 ;  appears   not  to  sinners, 

381;   403,  407,  409,  411;   quest  of, 

483 ;  its  etymology,  491. 
Saracens,  40,  42  (or  infidels),  100 ;  104, 

106;    of  Southland,  xo8;  187,   267, 

279,  284,  356. 
Sarpi,  girdle,  465. 
Sarras,  city  of,  356 ;  367,  401,  407  ;  the 

spiritual  place,  408. 
Sasere,  Sir,  139. 
Sauseise,  275. 
vScaffolds,  11 6,  136,  278. 
Schedule,  letter,  476. 
Scotland,  30;  king  of,  31 ;  49*  97»  151 ; 

king   of,   152;    168,   285,  333,  397; 

king  of,  420 ;  447. 
Scots,  kmg  of,  177,  434. 
Scout-watch,  35. 

S^rch,  examine  by  a  surgeon,  167. 
Selises,  303. 

Selises,  Sir,  449,  455,  469. 
Selivant,  Sir,  338,  339. 
Semound  the  Valiant,  276. 
Sendal,  cloth  of,  a  thin  silk,  106,  114. 
Seneschal,  the  chief  officer,  whether  of 

the  household  or  of  the  dominions  of 

a  sovereign,  29,  232. 
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Sentonge,  duke  of,  469. 

Sentraue,  Sir,  449. 

Sentraille  de  Losnon,  Sir,  190. 

Servage,  Isle  of,  193,  194. 

Servause  le  Bruese,  Sir,  448. 

Sessoin  (perhaps  Soissons),  Saxony,  263; 

people,  264;  Sessoyne,  land  of,  105. 
Severn,  river,  359. 
Sewer,  the  officer  who  set  on  the  dishes 

and  tasted  them,  160. 
Shaft  mon,  a  measure  from  the  top  of 

the  extended  thumb  to  the  other  end 

of  the  fist  or  palm,  about  six  inches, 

147- 

Shawe,  thicket,  233. 

Shend,  damage,  470. 

Shenship,  346. 

Shent,  confounded,  disgraced,  141. 

Sherwood,  forest  of,  41. 

Shield,  236,  237. 

Ship,  79. 

Shrew,  rascal,  scamp,  a8o. 

Shrewd,  evil,  217. 

Siege  Perilous,  66, 326 ;  sat  in  by  Gala- 
had, 348 ;  349 ;  taken  by  Sir  Galahad, 
350;  366. 

Siege,  seat,  65,  78,  137. 

Simeon,  406. 

Sith,  since,  361. 

Sithen,  since,  118. 

Slade,  132. 

Slake.ditch,  ravine,  1 14. 

Soil,  To  go  to,  hunting  term  for  taking 
to  the  water,  433. 

Soleise,  king  of,  76. 

Solomon,  395,  397. 

Sondes,  sendmgs,  messages,  475. 

Sorceress,  447. 

Sorhaute,  42. 

Sorlouse  of  the  Forest,  67. 

Soul,  how  it  left  the  body,  280. 

Southfolk,  477. 

South  Marches,  duke  of,  95. 

Sottthsex,  268,  477. 

Sowdan  of  Surrey,  106. 

Spain,  446. 

Spaniards,  100. 

Spere,  ask,  362. 

Spolute,  110. 

Stalk,  a  hunting  term,  433. 

Stole,  part  of  a  priest's  dress,  worn 
rouna  the  neck,  373. 

Stonied,  stunned,  132. 


Stour,  battle,  383,  463. 

Straight  Marches,  lang  of  the,  307. 

Straked,  blew  a  horn,  215. 

Sue,  follow,  361. 

Suflfragan,  347. 

Supper,  79. 

SuppinabUes,  Sir,  191,  449. 

Suppings,  215. 

Surgeons,  106,  167. 

Surmt,  earldom  of,  469. 

Surluse,  coimtry  of,  203,  234,  274,  280, 

286,  293,  302. 
Surrey,  477. 
Surrie,  country  of.  100. 
Sword,  28,  29;  in  the  red  stone,  349; 

393. 
Swough,  sound,  100. 


Table  Round,  30, 41,  64,  66.  77,  78,  95, 
98,  100,  loi,  106, 109,  III,  113,  115, 
117,  118 ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  the 
complement  of,  128;  149,  152,  154, 
158,  164,  173,  195,  203;  feast  of, 
241 ;  258,  282,  387,  304.  315 ;  is  to  be 
broken,  327;  350;  Arthur's  fear  of, 
353 ;  is  entered  into  the  quest,  363 ; 
389 ;  more  than  half  the  knights  are 
slain,  405 ;  the  remnant  meets  again, 
411;  433,  434.  438;  the  knights' 
names,  448;  fellowship  of  the,  broken 
for  ever,  457 ;  469,  487. 

Taches,  quidities,  disposition,  163. 

Tallages,  taxes,  99. 

Tarce,  coimtry  of,  100. 

Taulas,  96. 

Tauleas  (a  giant),  214. 

Taulurd  (a  giant),  96. 

Teen,  grief,  107. 

Terrabil,  castle  of,  25,  26,  53,  56. 

Thames,  river,  431,  440. 

Thrall.  361, 

Thring,  push,  press,  459. 

ThruU,  pierce,  200. 

Tintagil,  duke  of,  25 ;  26 ;  castle  of  (a 
castle  in  Cornwall,  the  ruins  of  which 
still  exist),  26;  120,  164,  167,  172, 
213.  »33«  262.  283. 

Tirre,  Sir,  430,  425,  430. 

To-brast,  To-shiver,  &c.,  break  to  pieces, 

331- 
Tolleme  la  Feintes,  king,  356. 
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Tor  (the  cowherd's  son),  65,  69,  75 ;  is 
chosen  a  knight  of  the  Table  Round, 
78 ;  153 ;  (called)  Sir  Tor  le  Fise  de 
Vaydioure,  209;  359,  448;  is  slain, 

459- 
Tor  le  Fise  Aries,  Sir,  247. 

Tournament,  153,  168,  223,  283,  385, 

434. 

Trasing  and  rasing,  dodging  and  strik- 
ing, 117. 

Travers,  At,  coming  across  them,  407. 

Treason,  177;  what  it  included,  414; 
its  punishment,  457. 

Tremble,  port  of,  110. 

Trent,  30,  35. 

Trest,  433 ;  a  term  of  hunting,  the 
technical  meaning  of  which  I  cannot 
find:  but  the  word  is  in  Romance 
the  participle  of  Trere,  tirer,  tra- 
here. 

Trian,  Sir,  246. 

Trinity,  Holy,  356,  409. 

Tristram  de  Liones,  Sir,  54, 89, 96 ;  kills 
Sir  Marhaus,  98;  10 1,  122,  135,  139, 
152,  160;  why  he  was  so  named, 
163;  book  of,  163;  overcomes  Sir 
Marhaus,  166 ;  calls  himself  Tram- 
trist,  168;  171,  175,  178;  kills  Sir 
Brunor  and  his  lady,  183;  187, 190; 
marries,  191 ;  194,  205,  209 ;  goes  mad, 
212 ;  recounts  his  adventures,  216;  is 
a  devil  and  no  man,  224;  justs  with 
Sir  Launcelot,  227 ;  is  imprisoned, 
231;  234,  238,  244,  252,  258;  at 
Tintagil,  264;  fights  Sir  Elias,  266; 
attempt  to  kill,  283 ;  is  the  best  chaser 
and  horn-blower ;  all  good  terms  of 
venery  and  hunting  came  from,  286, 
291 ;  sees  the  dead  knight  with  a 
letter,  294 ;  justs  at  Lonazep,  304 ; 
Sir  Palamides  envies,  313;  smites 
down  Arthur,  316 ;  has  a  woimd  six 
mches  deep,  325 ;  345,  448. 

Troilus,  467. 

Truage,  tribute,  98. 

Truss,  take  up,  pack  up,  make  ready, 
369,  469. 

Turkey,  country  of,  100. 

Turks,  487. 

Tumance,  Isle  of,  394. 

Turquine,  Sir,  112;  is  killed  by  Sir 
launcelot,  118;  127,  152. 

Tursauk,  earl  of,  469. 


Tuscany,  warriors  of,  100 ;  coimtry  ofi 
107;  no. 


Ubbley,  sacramental  bread,  408. 

Ulbause,  earl,  448. 

Ulbawes  of  Surluse,  «arl,  281. 

Ulfin,  Sir,  393. 

Ulfius,  Sir,  seeks  Merlin,  26 ;  aS,  30,  33, 

36,44- 
Umbecast,  cast  about,  433. 

Umberere,  the  part  of  the  helmet  which 

shaded  the  eyes,  197. 
Unaeme,  Undome,nine  in  the  morning, 

144,  463. 
Unhappy,  causing  Ul  luck,  479. 
Unnethe,  scarcely,  92. 
Unwimple,  to  uncover,  to  show,  273. 
Unwrast,  untwisted,  unbound,  190. 
Urbine,  city  of,  1 10. 
Urein,  310. 

Urience  of  the  land  of  Crore,  king,  448. 
Uriens,  king  (Arthur's  brother-in-law), 

27.  31.  35.  37*  4^.  57;  chosen  a 
knight  of  the  Table  Round,  78 ;  79 ; 
his  wife  wants  to  kill  him,  85 ;   87, 

152.  379»  434- 
Urre,  Sir,  446:   made  a  knight  of  the 

Table  Round,  450 ;  455,  468,  469. 

Utas,  eighth  day  of  a  festival,  100. 

Utas  of  Hilary,  100. 

Uther  Fendragon,  sends  for  Tintagil, 
lays  siege  to  Terrabil,  25 ;  sees  Mer- 
lin, 26 ;  marries  Igraine,  27 ;  dies,  28 ; 

30.  31*  43*  44*  64,  121. 

Utterance,  uttermost  (outrance\  199. 

Uwaine  le  Blanchemains,  Sir  (king 
Uriens'  son),  85 ;  suspected  and  sent 
from  court,  87 ;  fights  Sir  Marhaus, 
88 ;  smites  thirty  knights,  96 ;  97,  99, 
123,  127,  152,  230.  232,  238,  248, 
256.  279,  302,  333,  3$5. 

Uwaine  les  Adventurous,  248. 

Uwaine  les  Avoutres,  Sir,  15a,  361,  379, 
448. 


Vagon,  castle  of,  lord  of»  354. 
Vains,  273. 
Vale,  earl  de,  373. 
Vale,  king  of  the,  76. 
Varlet,  servant,  290. 
Vawse,  lady  de^  95. 
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Venery,  hunting,  163. 
Ventaib,  breathing  holes,  295. 
Vermins,  286. 
Vicecount,  vale  of,  1 10. 
Villiars,  Sir,  448,  455,  469. 
Viterbe,  no. 


Wade,  135. 

Waits,  watchmen,  156. 

Wales,  27,  30,  31,  49,  76;  king  of,  77 ; 

march  of,  96 ;  97 ;  west»  99 ;  ia8, 161, 

168,  192,   194,  205,  309,  219,  262, 

384,  286,  333,  375. 
Wallop,  gallop,  45,  72. 
Wandesborow,  40 ;  castle  of,  42. 
Wap,  strike,  move  quickly,  480.    Mr. 

Tennyson  renders  *  Wap  and  wan '  by 

'  lapping  on  the  crag.* 
Warison,  reward,  216. 
Waste  Luids,  queen  of  the,  365 ;  takes 

Arthur,  481. 
Web  of  lead,  a  thin  sheet  of,  485. 
Weeds,  dress,  308,  399. 


Weld,  possess,  151. 

Well,  Galahad's,  406. 

Wend,  thought,  97. 

Werwolf,  a  man  turned  into  a  wolf  by 

magic,  449. 
Westminster,  414,  416  ;  church  of,  418 ; 

43i»  437;  bridge,  440;  444. 
Wight,  active,  brave,  135,  200. 
Williars  le  Valiant,  Sir,  484,  487. 
Winchester    (i.e.  Camelot),  63;    127, 

344,  418,  427.  474- 
Windesan,  city  of,  42. 
Windsor,  412;  forest  of,  433. 
Wisshard,  Sir,  107,  108. 
Witch,  31. 
Witchcraft,  51. 
Wood,  mad,  332. 
Worship,  honour,  197,  415. 
Worts,  nerbs,  379. 
Wrake,  wrack,  destruction,  451. 


York,  parliament  held  at,  loo. 
Yule,  Christmas,  108. 
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